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copy  which  may  ba  bibliographically  uniqua, 
which  may  altar  any  of  tha  imagaa  in  tha 
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Bound  with  othar  matarial/ 
Rali4  avac  d'autraa  documanta 
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along  intarior  margin/ 
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Blank  laavaa  addad  during  raatoration  may 
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maia,  loraqua  cala  Atait  poaaibia,  caa  pagaa  n'ont 
paa  «ti  film«aa. 
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Tha  copy  filmad  hara  ha«  baan  raproducad  thanka 
to  tha  ganaroaity  of: 

Library  of  Congrasa 
Phutoduplication  Sarvica 

Tha  imagaa  appaaring  hara  ara  tha  baat  quality 
poaalbia  conaldaring  tha  condition  and  laglbillty 
of  tha  original  copy  and  In  Icaaping  with  tha 
filming  contract  apacif  Icationa. 


Original  coplaa  In  printad  papar  covara  ara  filmad 
baginnlng  with  tha  front  covar  and  anding  on 
tha  laat  paga  with  a  printad  or  llluatratad  impraa* 
aion,  or  tha  iMck  covar  whan  appropriata.  AH 
othar  original  copiaa  ara  filmad  baginnlng  on  tha 
firat  paga  with  a  printad  or  Hluatratad  Impraa- 
alon,  and  anding  on  tha  kMt  paga  with  a  printad 
or  llluatratad  impriwalon. 


Tha  last  racordad  f  rama  on  aach  mioroficha 
ahall  contain  tha  aymbol  — «»■  (moaning  "CON- 
TINUED"),  or  tha  symbol  ▼  (moaning  "END"), 
whichavar  appllM. 

IMapa,  platas,  charta,  ate.,  may  ba  filmad  at 
diffarant  raduction  ratios.  Thoaa  too  largo  to  tf 
antiraly  Inoludad  In  ona  axpoaura  ara  fflmad 
baginnlng  In  this  uppar  iaft  hand  comar,  laft  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  aa  many  framaa  aa 
raqulrad.  Tha  following  diagrams  Hluatrata  tha 
mathod: 
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L'axampialra  fllmA  f ut  raproduit  grAca  A  la 
g4kt4roait4  da: 

Library  of  Congrass 
Photoduplication  Sarvica 

Las  imagaa  auhrantas  ont  4t4  raproduitas  avac  la 
plus  grand  aoln,  compta  tanu  da  la  condition  at 
da  la  nattati  da  l'axampialra  film*,  at  an 
conformM  avac  las  conditions  du  contrat  da 
filmaga. 

Laa  axamplairaa  origlnaux  dont  la  couvartura  an 
papiar  aat  ImprimAa  sont  filmto  an  commandant 
par  la  piimlar  plat  at  an  tarminant  salt  par  la 
damlAm  iMiga  qui  comporta  una  ampralnta 
dimpraailon  ou  d'illuatratlon,  solt  par  la  sacond 
plat,  attkNi  la  caa.  Toua  laa  autraa  axamplairaa 
ortginaux  sont  filmis  an  commandant  par  la 
pranrflva  IMiga  qui  comporta  una  ampralnta 
dlmfMnfmion  ou  dllluatratlon  at  an  tarminant  par 
la  damnMva  paga  qui  comporta  una  taiia 
amprakita. 

Un  daa  symbolaa  sulvanta  apparattra  aur  la 
daraHra  Imaga  da  chaqua  microfiche,  salon  la 
eaa:  la  aymbola  -^  aignlfia  "A  8UIVRE",  la 
aymbola  ▼  aignlfia  "FIN". 

Laa  carlaa,  planchas,  tablaaux,  ate.,  pauvant  Atra 
fHm4a  i  daa  taux  da  rMuctlon  dlffiranta. 
Loffsqua  la  doeumant  aat  trap  grand  pour  Atra 
raproduit  an  un  aaul  cllehA,  11  aat  filmA  A  partir 
da  I'angla  aupAriaur  gaueha,  da  gaucha  A  droita, 
at  da  haut  an  baa.  an  pranant  la  nombra 
d'tmagaa  nAcaasalra.  Laa  diagrammas  auhranta 
IHuatram  la  mAthoda. 
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AU8TRIA-HUNGABY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OENEBAL  ASPECTS. 

USTB^A-HUKOARY  ranks  third  amongst  the  European  states  in 
area  and  population,  but  no  oommon  bond  of  nationalitjr  embraces 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  fetters  were  to  burst  which  now  hold  the 
^terse  provinces  of  the  monarchy  together,  the  name  of  Austria* 
Hungary  would  be  heard  no  longer,  not  even  as  a  geographical 
expressioii.  to  were  tiiose  of  Greece  and  Italy  during  centuries  of  servitude.  The 
▼wions  pvoidnees  ocmiposing  the  A,UBtrian  Empire  belong  to  disixnot  natural 
regions.  The  Tyrol,  Styna,  and  Oarinthia  are  A^e  countries,  like  Switzeriand. 
Hungary  is  a  vast  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  Bohonia,  on  the  one  hand, 
penetrates  far  intMo  the  intoior  of  Germany,  whilst  Galtoia  ilopes  down  towards 
the  plains  of  Buasia,  and  ih»  Dalmatian  coast  region  bdongs  to  the  Balkan 
p«>unsnla.  The  hills  of  Austria  mi.  the  Hungarian  pl«ia  lie  within  the  basin  of 
the  Danube ;  but  considerable  pwtions  of  the  monaidty  «re  drained  by  the  Elbe, 
the  Vistala^  tlm  Bnieiter^andllMi  Adige.  The  divwdty  of  race  adds  to  the  ccm> 
fusion  resd^g  Irom  the  fordblegronp&ig^  together  of  countries  geographically 
80  d&^inot.  On  one  side  of  ilie  river  Iidtha,  wl^  forms  the  poHilacal  boundary 
between  the  two  great  portions  <tf  the  empire,  the  (^flrmaas  olalm  to  betiie  draiinant 
laoe;  on  «he  other,  llie  poUioid  power  is  wie^«d  by  the  Magyars.  But  Oheohians 
and  RutheiSiain,  FdsB,  Slovaks,  and  Oroa^  Dilmatians,  It^l^s,  Rumankns, 
and  othen^  likewise  daim  their  rig|it%  and  object  to  be^aorifloed  to  the  two 
dcMumt^nuMB...  ■.,  .%^k 

Anstria^Hungary  oonsisti  of  no  less  thut  fifty-six  kingdmns,  duchies,  counties, 
prinoipalities,  towns,  and  lorddkips.  This  chaotiQ,  conglomeration,  however,  is 
not  the  result  of  pure  fllumee,  nor  has  the  house  of  ^absbnrg  brought  jiliiwrn 
old  states  unddr  its  soeptre  by  "dever  marriages"  alone.  The  necessi^  in 
whitih  the  Ohrisdans  found  thionaelves  to  combine  against  their  common  enemy, 
Ibe  Turk,  bas  liad  quite  as  mueh  to  do  wi^  it.  ^e  general  configuration 
of  the  sdl,  and  more  espeoially  the  great  valky  of  die  Danube,  must  also 
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be  taken  account  of  when  inquiring  into  the  growth  of  the  Auttro-Hungarian 

^Thl  Danube  formed  a  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
remained  80  for  a  considerable  period.     The  conquerta  which  Trajan  made  m 
the  Carpathians,  to  the  north  of  it.  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  oonvmcmg. 
proof  of   the  irresistible  power  of  Rome.     The  great  migration,  of  nations 
all    at   once  changed   the    geographical   part   played    by  the    Danube.     No 
longer  a  barrier  dividing  nations,  it  became  their  great  highway.    The  ^un^ 
the  Avares.  and  other  Eastern  h6rdes  ascended  it;   the  Slavs.  Mawrars,  and 
Turks  subsequently  took  the  «»me  route;  whilst  the  Frank,  and  Boioantn. 
when  they  colonised  Austria,  the   Crusader,  when  marching  upon  (^tanti- 
nople.  and  the  armies  contending  with  the  Turks  took  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Inn  i.  a  krger  river  than  the  Upper  Danube ;  and  if  the  united  jriver . 
i.  nevertheless  known  by  the  name  of  the  l»ttflr  down   to  its  mouth  in   the 
Black  Sea.  this  is  only  because  of  the  part  it  played  in  history.     The  Inn  lead, 
into  sterile  mountiiins;  the  Upper  Danube  opens  a  pathway  into  Bohemia  and 

Swabia.  .       .        i.      i  «, 

When  the  Danube  becamo  a  high-road  between  nations  it  could  no  longer  fbm  a 
political  boundary ;  and  actually  not  only  Hungary  and  Austria  hold  botii  bwik. 
of  the  river,  but  Bavaria  and  Wftrtemberg  do  so  likewise.    On  the  other  hMi4 
some  of  its  tributaries  form  natural  boundaries  between  state,  or  nation*    The» 
rivers  opposed  substantial  obstaofe*.  to  the  armed  heats  which  in  former  timw 
traversed  the  vaUey  of  the  D^iube.     Many  of  them,  owing  to  Eoods  or  rapid 
current,  are  far  more  difficult  to  cro«  than  the  Danube  itwOf.  and  ■«7«d jmcoes- 
.ively  as  lines  of  defence.     In  the  tenth  centairy  the  Magyar,  had  the  Enn.  for 
their  frontier;  they  were  then  driven  back  t»  the  Brian,  «ad  at  premt^ the 
Leitha  and  the  Morava  fonn  thi.  wctemmort  boundary.    The  Inn.^wi^^it. 
tributary  Salaich.  wparate.  Aurtria  from  Bavaria;    the  Lech  and  the  lUer, 

Bavaria  from  Swabia.  '      ,^    ».  ..i    *  u  i_* 

The  grand  «  strugglefoT  exirtenoe  "  is  waged  not  only  on  the  batde-field,  but 
perhaps  even  more  frequently  it  it  a  contert  for  a«>endancy  in  matter,  of 
commerce.  The  great  natiiral  highway  of  tlie  Danube  hM  played  af  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  industry.  At  a  time  when  there  hardly 
exUted  any  artificial  road,  a  great  portion  of  Southern  Germany  beoMke  dependent 
upon  that  river.  Town.  multipUed  in  it.  valley,  and  in  consequence  it  beeame 
also  a  centre  of  political  power.  German,  and  Magyar.,  by  taking  powettion  for 
a  considerable  extent  of  both  bank,  of  the  Danube,  laid  tiie  foundation,  of  powerfid 

The  Eartem  Alp..  Ukewise,  haVe  greatiy  inAuenced  ihe  hi.torioal  devdopment 
of  Austria.  The  Austrian.,  once  masl»rt  of  the  riv«p.  succeeded  dl  the  iRore 
easily  in  gaining  possession  of  the  mountain  vaUeys.  a«  these  were  for  the  moat 
part  inhabited  by  men  of  the  «»mer«».  The  Alps,  including  of  courw  Aoea  of 
Lti«,riand.may  be  likened  to  a  gmt  oitad.1^1^^^  centre  of  ^wj^ 

Those  who  hold  it  are  not  only MoptaWy ^ced  fto d^^te  purpoM,  bulihe 
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smTOUh  'ing  lowliMids— Upper  Italy,  Hungary,  or  South  Germany— ure  more 
or  less  at  their  mercy.  A  state  which  held  not  only  this  Alpine  citadel,  but  also 
the  middle  course  of  a  rirer  like  the  Danube,  could  easUy  satisfy  its  hunger  after 
conquests. 

Vienna,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  t?  '&  incoherent  empire,  has  certainly 
exerted  a  considerable  levelling  influence  upon  the  various  races  peopling  the 
empire.  These  latter,  however,  resent  the  pressure  which  is  exercised  by  the  two 
dominant  races,  and  the  time  is  not  perhaps  very  remote  when  the  existing  institu- 
tions idll  be  rephioed  by  a  federation  voluntarily  organised  by  the  nationaUties 
-  inhabiting  the  empire. 

Formerly  the  Oermana  were  supposed  to  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  since  the  empire  has  taken  the  title  of  Austria-Hungary  there  are  some  who 
believe  that  Germans  and  Magyars  combined  constitute  a  decided  majority. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  They  are  the  dominant  races,  true ;  but  amongst 
every  four  Austro-Hungarians  there  is  but  one  German,  and  amongst  seven  only 
^  one  Magyar.  The  Slavs  virtually  form  a  majority.  Even  many  of  the  "  Germans " 
are  merely  Germanised  Sbvs;  but,  irrespectively  of  this,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
population  is  Slav  by  raoe  and  Slav  by  language.  As  respects  nationality,  there- 
fore, Austria  is  nearly  as  much  Slav  as  its  two  neighbour  states  of  Turkey  and 
Russia.  But  the  Slavs,  unfortunately  for  the  political  influence  they  might  exer- 
cise, are  split  up  into  distinct  nations.  The  northern  and  southern  sones  are 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Slavs,  whilst  the  central  sone  is  divided  between 
Germans,  Magyars,  and  Rumanians.  This  central  xone,  from  100  to  200 
miles  in  width,  separates  the  mnrthem  ftom  the  southern,  or  Tugo-Slavs.  It 
constitutes  the  most  important  portion  of  the  empire,  for  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Danube,  the  great  oommeroial  highway  of  the  cottntry.  If  the  Ruthenians  desire 
to  hold  interoonrse  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  south,  they  are  oUiged  to  cross  this 
hostile  cone ;  and  in  reality  they  scarcely  ever  come  into  contact,  except  perhaps 
at  some  Panslavie  congress,  when,  to  the  d%ht  of  the  Tiennese,  they  are  com- 
peUed  to^cpress  their  ideas  in  the  hated  language  of  the  German.  The  Northern 
Slavs  belong  tothi«e  nations  speaking  dic^langnagei^  vix.  Ohechians  (induding 
Moravians  and  fflovaks),  Poles,  and  Bialitenians.  No  love  is  lost  between  the 
two  latter.  1^  Southern  Slavs,  indndhig  tkelSlovenee  of  Oamiolaand  Sfyria, 
the  Sernans,  Croats,  and  Dalmatians,  exhibit  grea^  aflhuties  than  their  northern 
kinsmen  j-bnt,  unfortunately  for  the  pditioal  influenoe  they  might  exercise,  th  y 
are  split  up  into  htmm  rel^ious  faotions,  some  being  J^oman,  others  Greek 
Oatholips,  whilst  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  Mid  the  Hersegovina  are  in  part 
Mohammedans. 

Next  to  Slavs,  Germanii,  and  Magyars,  Latin  nations  occiq>y  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  empire.  He  it«l^s  of  the  Southern  l^fol  and  tiie  coast  of  Istria 
are  ineonsideiable  in  numbers,  and  g^vitate  towuds  IWy ;  but  the  Rtlmanians 
in  Eastem  Hunger;^  Mid  Transylvania  occupy  a  very  extended  territory.  It  u 
m<iiB^^m^mwm  6t  ^9  ppes  are  met  wii,  whifit  the  Jews  are  found 
ill  att  parts  of  the  empire  «»)ept  in  the  Alps.     Au«^  in  hot.  is  largely 
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their  work,  for  in   the  eastern   provinces   they  almost  monopolize  trade  and 
industry.* 


*  NationalitiM  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  (1869) ; — 
Chechians,  Mdra\-ian8,  and  Slovaks 
Ruthenians        .... 
Poles  .        .        :        .        . 

Korthera  Slavs 


Servians 

Croats 

Slovenes 


Southern  Slavs 


Oeimans    . 
Magyars    . 
Rumanians 
Italians  and  Ladins 
Jews . 
Gipdes 


Total 


6,730,000 
3,100,000 
2,880,000 

l,fi20,000 
1,424,000 
1,260,000 


i2,no,ooo 


4,204,000 
0,000,000 
6,600,000 
2,B7<,000 

608.000 
1,164,000 

166,000 

36,192,000 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  QERMAN  ALPS. 

(TtKOL  and  VoiUBUnHO,  BAtZBUHO,  OABnTHIA,  AMD  StTBIA.) 

IHE  Gennaa  Alpe  do  not  yield  in  beauty  to  those  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  mountain  masaefl  are  little  inferior  in  height  and  majesty 
to  those  of  the  Oberland  or  of  Monte  Rosa.  Beyond  the  High 
Tauern,  however,  which  rises  on  the  boundary  between  the  Tyrol 
and  Salzburg,  none  pierce  the  zone  of  perennial  snow,  and  the  valleys 
are  not  filled  with  rivers  of  ice.  The  Great  Glookner  rises  like  a  bleached  citadel 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Alps.  Beyond  it  the  character  of  the  mountains 
undergoes  a  striking  change.  They  no  longer  rise  in  separate  masses,  but  form 
divergent  chains  separated  by  deep  valleys.  Like  a  fan,  these  ramifications 
extend  toward  the  plains  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  into  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. But  in  proportion  as  the  mountain  system  increases  in  width,  so  do  its 
summits  decreiise  in  height,  until  all  sembluice  to  the  domes  end  pyramids  of 
Switzerknd  disappears.  ^^ 

The  highest  n^ases  of  the  Austrian  A^^re  separated  by  enormous  gaps,  a 
very  rare  feature  in  the  orc^praphieal  straotnro  of  a  continent.  One  of  these  gaps 
connects  the  vallqr  of  the  Inn  wjth  that  of  the  Adige.  The  smaU  Reschen  Lake, 
which  gives  birth  to  the  btter  river,  ocouptee  the  watershed.  The  slope  of  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  i«  very  inconsiderable,  and  when  crossing  the  Maber  Heide 
("heath'*  abow  the  viUage  d  Mais,  where  fhe  people  fought  their  battle  of 
Morgarten  in  1499)  we  might  almost  fancy  oaradres  in  a  plain,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  snowy  summits  rising  on  either  side  of  us. 

Another  gap  j<nns  the  valleys  of  %e  two  rivers  fwrther  to  the  ^wt,  and 
through  it  runs  the  route  of  tiie  BreDmer,  tlio  lowest  of  all  the  passes  which  cross 
the  Great  Alps,  "yhis  depression,  or  gap,  ia  joined  on  the  east  by  another  eym 
more  oonnderable,  which  eonneets  the  i^nz,  a  tributaty  of  the  Adige,  with  the 
Sau,  or  Save,  a  tributary  of  tho  Dimttbe.  The  watershed  between  these  two 
rivers  is  so  fiseMy  indioatad  that  .their  upper  imUeys  m«  derignated  by  one  name 
as  the  Pusterthat  These  two  great  gaps,  viz.  those  fonngd  by  the  Brenner  and 
the  Fuaterthal,  are  ol  vital  iraportaQce,  as  facilitating  communications  in  the 
Austrian  Alps. 
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Geologically  there  obtaini  great  yariety.    The  central  range,  which  is  upon 

the  whole    of   the    greatent  average 

Limeatonoe  prevail  in  the  Northern 
Alps,  whilst  the  Southern  AI^ 
abruptly  sinking  down  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of 
geological  formation.  There  are 
schists,  sandstone,  black  and  red  por- 
phyry, limestone,  and,  above  all,  dolo- 
mites.  The  division  into  BhsBtian, 
Norio,  Oamic,  and  Julian  Alps  origin- 
ated with  the  Romans,  and  is  not  a 
happy  one,  for  in  Austria,  as  in  France 
and  Switaerland,  the  Alps  are  divided 
naturally  into  a  number  of  mountain 
masses,  forming  as  many  secondary 
mountain  systems. 

Therangeofthe  Rhfttikon separates 
Yorarlberg  fh>m  the  Orisons,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  Rhine  to  the  valley  of 
the  Inn.  Five  glaciers  descend  from 
it  into  the  valley  of  the  Montafon,  and 
the  summits  in  the  south  rival  in 
height  those  lying  within  the  Swiss 
frontier.* 

The  fxrinoipal  mountain  group  of 
Austria,  that  of  the  Orteler  (12,814 
feet),  is  out  (^  horn  the  oth«r  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol  bythe  deep  valley 
of  the  Adige,  but  a  ridge,  over  which 
runs  the  road  of  the  Stdvio  (Stilfeer 
Jooh,  9,172  feet),  joins  it  to  Pia 
XTmbrail  (9,954  feet),  in  Switsevland. 
This  group  rises  to  the  south  of  the 
central  axis  of  the  Alps.  It  culminates 
in  a  superb  pyramid  of  ddoniite,  and 
glaciers;  creep  down  its  slopes  in  all 
direotiiOis,  that  of  Sulden  carrying  a 
larger  quantity  of  rooks  upon  its  sur- 
ftne  than  any  other  in  the  Alps.  The 
State  1 :  ifBiOos.  Orteler  has  fluently  been  asoended 

since  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  but  though  its  beautifbl  summit  is  seoi  to  rise 
•  SocM^aaa,  9,788  feet;  Pis  Btiia,  U>,nslte«;  FhiebthonH  11.US ImI. 
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ab  ..1  all  others  when  contemplating  the  Alps  Arom  the  top  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  comparatively  that  it  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  tourists.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  incomparably  beautiful,  whilst 
from  the  Stelvio  the  Orteler  itself  presents  a  most  formidable  aspect.  The 
Pass  of  Tonale  (6,156  feet)  separates  the  Orteler  from  the  mountain  macs  of  the 
Adamello  (U,6#7  feet),  which  rises  to  the  south  of  it.  It  presents  exceedingly 
steep  slopes  towards  Italy ;  and  its  glaciers  on  that  side,  which  formerly  were  of 
vast  extent,  have  nearly  melted  away.  Their  old  terminal  moraines  now  hide  the 
Lake  of  Garda  and  Verona  from  an  observer  standing  upon  its  summit. 

The  mountains  of  the  Oetithal,  to  the  north  of  the  Adige,  are  bounded  on  all 

fl(.  3.— Tai  Obouf  or  thi  Owiwum  akb  thi  Sofconc  OtAasa. 
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sidM  hy  deep  valleys  or  gorges,  and  form  a  well-defined  group  of  rocfky  pinnacles. 
The  Brenner,  and  the  pass  above  the  Malser  Heide  (see  Fig.  1),  are  the  lowest 
passages  over  the  Alps  betvreen  Lig^ria  and  Styria>  a  distance  of  over  600  miles, 
lias  group  of  the  Oetctilud  Constitutes  the  most  fornudable  mountaiii  mass  of  the 
Oerman  Alps.  The  WJld^ptie  (12,3^39  ftet),jts  culniinating  point,  yields  in 
height  to  tibe  Orteler  and  the  Great  Glbdmer  :J>ut  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
summits  which  attain  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  and  they  rise  from  a  pla^rm 
5,320  feet  in  height.  Jf  the  summits  of  the  Oetzthalwere  to  be  levelled,  and 
uniformly  Ipwift  over  thi*  jtet&rm,  the  latter  w^  8,330feet  above  the 

About  one-seventh  of  the  surface  of  this  mountain  group  is  buried  beneath 
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glaoien  or  perennial  snotxr,  and  it  includes  among  its  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
glaciers  that  of  Gepaatsch,  7  miles  in  length,  and  the  most  considerable  within 
Austrian  territory.  Houses  permanently  inhabited  are  met  with  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Oetz  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  7,000  feet.  But  though  the  central  portion  of  this 
mountain  group  may  be  likened  to  Greenland,  the  spurs  which  descend  towards  the 
Inn  and  Adige  are  full  of  gentle  grace,  and  the  valleys  which  they'endose  are  most 
delightful.  Picturesque  villages  and  villas  occupy  every  coin  of  vantage  above 
Innsbruck  in  the  north,  whilst  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige,  or  Etsoh,  known  a* 


10 


Vintsohgau,  with  the  town  of  Menu  and  the  old  castle  of  Tyrol,  iit  looked  upon  as 
the  paradise  of  the  Austrian  Alps. 

To  the  east  of  the  Brenner  the  Alps  rise  once  more,  and  form  the  range  of  the 
Hohe  Tauern,*  which  extends  east.fbr'a  distance  of  over  90  miles,  as  &r  as  the 
Arlsoharte  (7,230  feet).  The  orography  of  that  range  lutt  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  Herr  Sonklar.  He  has  determined  the  average  height  of  all  the 
summits  rising  upon  its  crest  at  9|350»feet,  and  th<i  average  height  of  the  entire 
group  at  6,270  feet.  The  great  summits  of  this  range,  the  very  names  of  which 
were  not  known  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  are  now  annually  visited  by  shoals 

•  According  to  Fioker»Taaemineuis"towen."  All  the  puns  leading  over  that  muse  amknoira  as 
Tanern,  and  that  word  has  been  rendored  by  **Botoliea."  Hie  Romaaa  knew  tite  inhalxtaBta  <d  tb» 
country  as  Taurians. 
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of  tourisU  and  artiiti.  Even  the  formidable  ■now-drifte  of  the  Oreot  Venediger 
(I2,05fi  feet)  have  proved  noobetaole  to  the  awsent  of  that  mountain,  whiht  the  top 
of  the  Great  Olookner  (12,4^  feet)  waa  reached  aa  long  ago  aa  1799,  and  haa 
prated  aoceaaible  to  hardy  moiuitain  elimbera  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  latter 
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nage,  ior  they  are  far  inferior  in  height,  and  are  created  by  nuneroua  carriage 
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roads.  Oeologioally  the  two  ranges  which  ramify  from  the  Ankogel  (10,670  feet), 
and  enclose  between  them  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  are  composed  of  the  same 
orjstalline  rocks  as  the  Alpine  masses  to  the  west  of  them,  but,  owing  to 
their  inferior  height^  'the  aspects  they  present  are  very  different.  The  northern 
of  these  ttro  ranges,  thoagh  the  more  elevated  of  the  two,  has  no  glaciers;  the 
passes  which  lead  across  them  do  not  take  us  beyond  the  region  of  f oreists ;  and, 
instead  of  inaccessible  escarpments,  we  meet  with  charming  valleys,  woods,  and 
verdant  pastures.  Only  in  spring,  when  the  snows  melt,  needavalahdies  be  dreaded. 
The  southern  range,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Mur  from  that  of  the  Drave, 
is  known  as  the  Styrian  Alps,  but  its  height  is  even  less  than  that  of  the  northern. 
To  the  north  of  Gratz,  the  river  Mur,  on  its  way  to  iJie  Drave,  has  foiroed  itself  a 
passage  transverselj  through  this  nnge,  which  &rther  east  gnMlually  swerves 
round  to  the  northward.  The  Pass  of  Semmering,  fansMui  heoauae  of  the  railway 
which  now  runs  through  it,  has  a  height  of  3,251  fedt;  but  Uy(tnd,  between  the 
Leitha  and  the  Lake  of  Neusiedl,  the  mountains  gradually  subside,  and  finally 
die  away  in  the  plain  of  Hungary.  With  the  humble  range  of  hills  deen  to  the 
south  of  Presburg  the  Central  Alps  terminate.  The  Danube  now  separates  them 
from  the  Little  Carpathians,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  bat  a  geological 
examination  of  the  ground  proves  conclusively  that  at  some  former  epoch  Alps 
and  Carpathians  formed  a  continuous  range  of  mountains. 

The  calcareous  Alps  occupy  a  &r  larger  area  than  the  central  chain,  and  some 
of  their  mounUin  masses  do  not  yield  in  boldness  of  contour'or  beauty  to  those  of 
the  Oetzthcl  or  the  Tauern.  The  Orteler  itself  bdongs  to  the  southwrn  calcareous 
Alps ;  and  all  the  sumnats  to  the  etuit  of  it,  from  the  Adige  to  the  Drave,  pierce 
the  snow-line,  and  are  partly  covered  bith  glaciers.  These  Alps  vary  much  in  aqpeot, 
for  some  are  formed  of  porphyry,  others  of  schists  or  limiratone ;  but  the  most 
striking  features  are  presented  by  "the  dolomitio  mountain^  with  their  precipitous 
walls,  jagged  summito  wreathed  with  douda,  and  huge  fissures  filled  with  snow, 
whose  wh:  eness  contrasts  strangely  witiii  the  sombre  forests  at  their  looi  Whm 
lighted,  up  y  the  rising  or  setting  sun  they  shine  as  if  Aey  reflected  a  vast  confla- 
gration. The  mountains  of  Val  Faasa,  to  the  north-east  of  Treat,  ara  remarkable, 
moreover,  on  aotiount  of  their  complicated  geological  strolttura.  Leop(^  von 
Buch  refera  to  them  as  a  *<  Hdiy  Land,  to  which  all  geologists  ought  to  make  a 
pilgrimage,  as  the  Mohammedans  do  to  Mecca."  The  prindpal  summits  of  these 
mountains,  the  Marmolata  (U,468  feet),  the  Marmarok  (11,045  feet;,  and  others 
rise  upon  Italian  soU.  They  iwm  the  Hngnistio  boundary  between  Germans  and 
Italians,  and  have  yielded  a  ratreat  to  the  Ladins,  and  henoe  the  geographical 
nomei^tureoftiie  country  is  rathw  pussling.  Farther  east  the  ecMcifusioa  is 
even  worse,  tor  between  Oarinthia  anf  C^miola  we  meet  with  Slav  names  in 
addition  to  German  and  Italian  onep.  The  mountaitt  whieh  is  popokrfy,  but 
erroneously,  eupposed  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  three  races,  is  the  Tergloa 
(Trigkv,  Triotimo,  or  '<  three-horned  mountaip,"  9,897  feet).  Three  is  a  number 
equally  attriptive  io  the  gods  as  to  man ;  and  the  natives  of  the  ot^ontry  acriond 
of  stating  that  three  rivers  rise  upon  this  mountain,  of  which  one  joini  thto  Ismuw 
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and  flows  to  the  Adriatic,  whilst  the  two  others  find  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea 
through  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  From  the  Terglou  may  be  enjoyed  the  finest 
panorama  in  Austria,  the  view  extending  from  Venice  and  the  Adriatic  to  the 
snow-clad  summits  of  the  Tauem.  It  is  the  last  mountain  in  this  direction 
whose  aspect  is  Alpine,  and  even  a  small  glacier  hangs  upon  its  northern  slope. 

The  Earawanken,  or  Mountains  of  the  Oarvates  (Croats),  beyond  it,  are  less 
elevated,  but  they  surprise  by  the  pyramidal  shape  of  the  summits  and  the  roseate 
or  violet  hues  of  their  rooks.  They  culminate  in  the  Grintouz  (8,296  feet), 
which  rises  above  the  amphitheatre  of  Logar,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  GaVamie,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Numerous  cascades  leap  down  from  the 
precipices  which  surround  it,  that  of  the  Krinka  clearing  a  height  of  980  feet  in 
three  bounds.  These  mountains  form  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Alps.  The 
pkteauz  of  Oamiola  and  the  Oarso  (Earst),  to  the  south  and  sottth-east,  differ 
Widely  in  character  firom  the  Alps,  of  which  they  are  dependencies. 

The  calcareous  mountains  of  the  northern  zone  o(  the  Alps  are  ezdusively 
-occupied  by  Gormans.  The  westernmost  mountain  mass  of  this  region  is  known 
as  the  Arlberg.  The  valley  of  Montafon,  tributaiy  to  the  Ehine,  separates  it  from 
the  Khfttikon.  The  Pass  of  the  Arlberg,  through  which  runs  the  gi«at  high-road 
connecting  Innsbruck  vnth  the  Lake  of  Oonstanz,  crosses  it  at  a  height  of  6,994 
feet.  The  Kaltenbei^  attains  a  height  of  9,515  feet,  and  can  boast  even  a  few 
small  glaciers;  but  the  mountains  of  Yorarlbeig  osmnot  compare  with  the  Alps 
of  Switzerhmd  in  beauly  of  outline  or  fr^hness  of  vegetation. 

The  Alps  Of  Algau  extend  to  the  norih-east  of  Vorarlberg  into  Bavaria,  and 
their  gentle  slopes  contrast  strikingly  with  the  abrupt  precipices  formed  of  lias 
and  the  white  dolomitic  rocks.  -  .^ 

The  mountain  chain  which  extends  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ii^as  fer 
as  the  gorge  of  that  river  at  £ufstein  is  distinguished  for  its  picturesque  bddness  ' 
and  the  isoktion  of  its  jagged  summits,  amongst  which  are  the  Ztigspitze 
(Wetterstein,  9,682  feet),  the  Soktein  (8,33l  feet),  and  Karspitze  (Karewendel. 
9,076  feet).  Small  glaciers  occupy  some  of  tibie  depressions,  and  the  passes  which 
lead  across  Oie  range  are  soiteetimes  veritabkg<»^,o?  JE&Mswi  (cluses),^ 
Jura.  One  of  the  stfe^  prebipioes  of  the  Solstttn,  the  Martinswand,  has  become 
famous  tliro^h  ui  advantuze  of  Ike  lmp«»R>r  M^admiUan  I 

The  A^  of  Sabburg,  to  the  oast  of  %  Inn,  eonrist  of  numerous  isolated 
mountain  masses,  presenting,  as  a  rule, «  steep  widl  towards  the  Tauem,  and  sloping 
down  gen%  towards  the  norths  They  abound  in  sfiMy^wOleysbchanning  villages^ 
blue  ijMiuntetn  lakea,  and  sav^  g«v||«s,  aitd  do  not  yield  in  piotnxesqiueness  to  the 
Alps  of  Si^tierland.  K  wo  Mcraid  this  steep  precipices  we  reach  plateaux  covwed 
withohaotiomassesof  rock,^dttf  aUvegetotion,  One  of  these  pUteaux  is  known 
asiheStiilieweMeer^  or  "Stoay  fitea;  '^  aaotheri  to  the  ««rt  of  it,  as  the  Ueber- 
gossene  Aim,  or  "Submerged  Meadow."  The&ffaisrriMltoaheight  of  8,200  feet, 
and  Usims^ndedhy  Jagged  piaaks,  ot  mien,  the  highest  aaumgst  which  attains 

ice  and  sm}w.    To  Oie  nonh  of  th^se  rises  the  stupendous  pyramid  of  Watwnann 
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(9,640  feet),  a  wicked  king  converted  into  stone ;  and  still  farther  north  the  Unters- 
berg. (6,790  feet)  looks  down  upon  the  vale  of  Salsburg.  In  its  bowels  are  hidden 
palaces,  churches,  and  delicious  gardens,  ^nd  (^harlemagne  there  waits  for  the 
arrival  of  the  millc^iiBium. 

These  limestone  Alps  inor^us?  in  height  towards  the  east,  in  proportion  as  the 
summits  of  the  Tauem  grow  leM.  JDu^  nprth  of  the  Y^nediger  and  the  Great 
Glookner,  where  they  are  drained  by  the  Apheu  aitd  the  Slaiilach,  they  are  mere 
foot-hills  of  the  Central  Alps;  but  in  the  east,  towards  the  river  Enns,  the 
Dachstein  (9,794  feet)  rises  far  above,  the  sniiw-line,  and  three  glaciers  descend 
from  its  flanks,  whilst  in  the  Tauem,  due  south  of  it,  only  a  few  patches  of  snow 
survive  the  summer.  The  Dachstein  looks  down  upon  a  vast  plateau  covered  with 
stones,  and  the  valley  of  the  Traun  separates  it  firom  a  similar  terrace,  known  as 
the  Todtes  Gebirge  (|)ea4|i  Mountains).  But  when  w«  stand  upon  one  of  the 
summits  rimng  above  the  plain  to  the  north  of  thet^  mo»iiat«ias,  these  soeOM  of 
desolation  are  hidden  from, us,  and  the  eye  ranges  over  wooded  slopes,  verdant 
valleys,  and  blue  lakes  scattered  over  the  vast  plain,  which  extends  north  as 
far  as  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  ,  The  Sohaf berg  (d,7l9  fbet),  which  rises 
boldly  to  the  east  of  the  Atter  Lake,  quite  deserves  to  be  called  the  Austria 

Bigi- 

The  mountains  which  rise  beyond  the  gorge  scooped  out  by  the  £uns,  on  its 
way  to  the  Danube^  surpass  in  height  those  of  the  central  chain.  UteHoohschwab 
(7,480  feet),  the  Schneeberg  (6,790  feet),  and  other  bold  pyramids  rise  far  beyond 
the  zone. of  forests,  but  their  lower  slopes  and  spurs  are  richly  dad  with  verdure, 
and  upon  their  foot-hills  are  perched  innumerable  towns  and  villi^[es.  From  the 
top  of  the  Hoch^hwab  the  eye  ran^  from  the  white  pyramid  of  the  Glockner  to 
the  broad  plaint^  of  the  Panube,  which  lie  spread  out  beneath  us  like  a  map.  The 
sanjistone  range  of  the  Wienerwald  extends  from  the  Schneeberg  to  the  Danube 
above  Vienna. 

GlacIBBS,  RlVEKS,   AND  liAK^. 

Thb  Genpan  Alps  only  yield  to  those  of  Switzerland  in  the  qnanlaty  of  water 
which  they  convey  to  the  rivers  of  Europe.  ^  Their  glaoiMS,  Iraown  as  ^anw, 
Keese,  or  Yedrette,  cover  ian  area  of  nearly  40  ^uue  nulcdi,  but  oms^  to  tiie 
snow-fall  being  less,  th«y  cannot  compare  in  mtent  w^  &ow  of  1^  ICdnle  Bosa 
or  the  Oberland.  The  largest  raoongst  th«u  is  now  <ady  7  miles  in  length; 
but  the  rock  soratchings  and  moramw  dtsboy«red  in  the  lower  IroUvfrs^  aitd  even  in 
the  plains,  prove  that  during  the  gkdal  period  Ihsf  w«re  hr  nM»e  f<»niidi(ble. 
That  of  the  Oetzthal  had  thai  a  ka^h  <^  36  mflM^  sad  towns  Uke  Iitiuibilidc 
and  Salri^g  are  bmlt  upon  sitea  w|iioh,%nra  folvi«ify  «iovei«d  with  ice. 

Thie  g^fMsiers  of  the  Tyrol  have  bem  asm^tttintti  to  iMnk  and  adiauifie  at 
rlBgukr  iffitottals.  Daring  thel^^  end  of  the  kurt  eeatuvy  and  ^  bi^pblmiiig  of 
the  present  one  they  adYanced,  covering  pstoiree  and  old  mountula  paths.  Of  late 
they  i^rink,  at  least  in  lae  wert.  Th»  qoastil^^  lee  i^  «ow4i«fr  growfrkse 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  Pfaundler  affirms  that  between  1866  and  1870  18  f«M  havo 
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melted  away  on  the  highest  8amiiuta  of  the  Stubay.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
small  glaciers  have  reoMitty  formed  in  the  Eastern  Tauem. 

The  Yemagt  glacier,  in  the  Oetsthal,  is  one  of  those  which  exhibit  the  greatest 
regularity  in  their  alternate  adyance  and  retreat.  Five  times  since  1699  has  it 
crept  down  the  valley  and  melted  away  again.  Its  advance  is  usually  more 
rapid  than  its  decay,  and  in  1845  its  tmuinal  face  ad\imoed  160  feet  in  a  single 
day.  The  Yemagt  is,  however,  more  dangerous  when  it  retreats,  for  then  thd 
water  pent  up  in  its  tributary  valleys  is  freed,  and  carries  destruction  to  the  lower 
valleys. 

Owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  rooks,  disasters  such  as  this,  as  well  as 
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landslips  and  fioodt,  are  freq:urat  in  Hie  Austrian  Alps.  The  SahMi,  which  rises 
in  the  Tauern  and  flows  past  Sakbuj^  to  tile  ]>iaiube,  has  firaquentfy  been  dammed 
up  by  th^  masses  of  detritu«  brought  down  by  its  tributary  ton«niis.  In  1798  an 
avalsinohe  of  mwl  and  stones  blo^ed  up  the  gorge  of  Oefoi,  above  HaUein,  and 
two  villagee,  wi^  theb  fields,  were  buried  beneatii  50,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
ddbrtsi  Id  f&e  vidiey  of  tiie  Ad%«  dofMim^  mounds  at  detritus  constitute  a 
nuu^ed  festure,  and  they  sometimes  Mode  up  the  rivmr.  ■  ^e  huge  aooumulatum 
of  stones,  mud,  and  dky,  interesting  on  aooom&t  of  its  stcme-capped  earth  pilliars, 
Icnown  a«1iie  Sahi^  di  Ban  Marco,  is  prdbably  the  result  of  a  landdip  which 
ooourred  in  833,  imd  fair  a  time  reduced  the  Lower  Adige  to  s.  simple  rivulot    Five 
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centuries  afterwards  the  summit  of  the  Bobracs  precipitated  itself  towards  the 
town  of  Yillaoh,  involving  ten  villages  and  two  castles  in  ruin.  A  ohi^Ml,  the 
highest  building  in  Austria  (6.690  feet),  now  marks  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
gave  way.  ^ 

The  large  lakes  which  formerly  occupied  the  depressions  betweoi  the  moun- 
tain ranges  have  either  been  drained  or  filled  up  by  alluvium  washed  down  from 
the  hills.  Excepting  the  frontier  Lakes  of  Oonstana  and  Garda,  no  lake  in 
the  German  Alps  has  an  area  of  over  15  square  miles.  The  number  of  small 
lakes,  however,  is  very  great.  Some  of  them  are  isolated,  as  the  Aohensee,  the 
Zellersee,  or  the  Oaldenazao,  which  gives  birth  to  the  Brenta ;  others  form  groups, 
as  in  the  Salzkammergut  and  Carinthia. 

The  lake  district  of  the;  Salzkammergut,  though  its  area  is  only  637  square 
miles,  includes  no  lesfi  than  thirty-five  small  lakes,  all  of  them  within  the  ba^  <^ 
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the  Traun,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Most  of  thrai  ooon|rjr  calcareous  mountain 
gorges.  The  cavities  which  they  fill  have  apparency  been  scooped  out  by  glaokl 
action.  The  greater  part  of  than,  being  fed  by  dear  mountain  torrents,  do  not 
sensibly  diminish  in  size ;  but  others — as,  for  instance,  that  of  Hallstatt,  into  which 
the  mud-laden  Traun  disohu-ges  itself— shrink  rapidly.  Between  1781  and  1850 
the  dfdta  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  grown  247  feet,  although  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  depth  exceeds  300  feet,  l^e  depth  of  these  bkw,  like  th&t  of  xs; 
mountain  lakes,  is  considerable,  that  of  the  Lake  Tt^ta  being  equal  to  tiirioe  iit«^ 
width ;  but  their  bottom,  as  a  rule,  is  perfectly  level.  Thousands  of  viaitors  are 
annually  attracted  to  these  clear  mountain  lakes  and  the  verdant  slopes  which  sur- 
round them.  The  Lakes  of  Carinthia,  occupying  wide  valleyB  bounds  by  gentiy 
sloping  hills,  are  for  the  most  part  shallow  and  devoid  of  picturesque  beauty.    The 
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peat  bogs,  which  have  invaded  many  of  the  old  lake  basins,  might  supply  Austria 
with  fuel  for  centuries.* 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Austrian  Alps  is  so  considerable  that  the  torrents  fed 
by  snow  become  veritable  rivers  before  they  bid  farewell  to  the  mountain  defiles. 
These  rivers  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  non-existence  of  large  lakes.  Few 
river  valleys  of  Europe  can  compare  in  beauty  with  those  of  the  Drave,  the  Inn, 
or  the  Upper  Adige  (Etsoh).  The  wide  and  cultivated  vaUey  of  the  former 
separates  the  snow-clad  dolomite  peaks  on  the  Italian  frontier  from  the  serrated 
chain  of  the  Tbuem. '  The  valley  of  the  Inn  presents  us  with  an  astonishing 
variety  of  scenery,  due  to  the  fertility  of  its  bottom-lands— the  picturesque  towns 
and  castles  perched  upon  its  sides,  the  fine  contours  of  its  mountains,  clad  with 
sombre  woods  or  verdant  pasture-grounds,  and  contrasting  strikingly  with  the 
snow-clad  heights  above  and  the  deep  acure  sky.  More  beauteous  still  are  the 
valleys  of  Eisack  and  the  Adige,  to  the  south  of  the  Brenner.  We  there  breathe 
the  balmy  air  of  Italy.  Vines  cover  the  hill-slopes,  white  campaniles  rise  above 
groves  of  trees,  and  fer  in  the  distance  we  look  upon  the  smiling  plain  of  the  Po. 

Olimate. 

Thbbb  exist  not  only  local  differences  of  climate,  as  is  the  case  in  all  mountain 
regi^  but  also  general  contrasts,  resulting  from  the  diversion  of  atmospherie 
currents  by  the  mountain  massea. 

The  difference  in  temperature  between  the  southern  and  northern  valleys  is  far 
more  considerable  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  di£forence  of  latitude.  The 
mean  «anual  temperature  of  Lin«  is  14°  less  than  that  of  Yerona,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  although  the  difference  of  ktitude  between  the 
two  does  not  amount  to  3°.  The  ipinlall  on  the  southern  slopes  is  hr 
greater  than  on  tiie  nort^«n»  for  the  Alps  intercept  the  moist  winds  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent  in  the  south,  but  very 
rare  in  the  plains  of  Austria.  Moreover,  whilst  in  the  south  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rain  fells  during  summer,  autumn  is  the  rainy  season  in  die  north.  The  Alps 
consequftcitly  cooistitttte  a  well-marked  meteorological  boundary.  The  fShn  of 
Switserlaiid  is  not  known  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  exc^t  perhaps  in  the  Yomlberg, 
whicli  See  within  the  basin  of  die  Inline. 

Similar  contrasts  may  be  observed  on  proceecUng  from  west  to  east.  In  the 
east,  towards  t<he  plain  of  Hungary,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  7"  less  than 
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in  the  west ;  the  summera  are  hotter,  the  winters  more  serere.  This  difference, 
however,  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Alps,  for  it  exists  in  the  plains  on 
either  side  of  them.  Austrian  meteorologists  affirm  that  this  excessive  climate  is 
gradually  extending  towards  the  west.  Eastern  plants,  capable  of  witiutanding 
these  changes  of  temperature,  are  spreading  westward,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
differences  between  the  Alpine  floras  of  Austria  and  Switierland.  These  differ* 
ences,  however,  would  only  strike  a  botanist,  and  the  general  aspect  of  forests  or 

Fig.  7.— IsomwfAi.  Zomh  or  AcwaiA. 


pastures  is  the  same,  whether  we  wander  through  Styria,  the  Oetsthal,  or  Switser- 
land.» 


m- 


The  Pbopuc. 

The  population  of  the  Austrian  Alps  is  tax  bum  homogeneous  by  race  and 
language.  The  Germans  are  now  in  a  majority,  but  they  have  absorbed  janoient 
populations  who  preceded  them,  and  of  whom  traces  have  been  discovwed  in  tlie 
Lake  of  Hallstatt  and  elsewhere.  Pile  dwellings,  however,  appear  to  haye  b^ 
far  fewer  than  in  Switzerland. 

The  Tyreleae  more  eiq)eoially  are  a  mixed  race,  for  they  have  abswbed  not 
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only  Oelti,  but  more  ancient  populations,  whow  v«ry  name  only  turyirei  in  that  of 
mountaina  and  kkee.  Formerly  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country  were  known  a« 
In^uh,  whence,  perhape,  their  preaent  name.  The  Romans  Latiniaed  the  Tyrol 
and  mediiBTal  dooumenta  mention  many  Undownera  bearing  Italic-  nomea.  ij 
the  early  Middle  Agee  "  Ladin  "  waa  apoken  even  on  the  northern  .  ^a.  and  up 
to  the  aixteenth  century  that  langoage  kept  ita  ground  in  the  Vorarlberg.  A 
hundred  yeara  ago  the  mountaineera  of  the  Vintachgau,  or  Upper  Adige,  atiU 
^ke  that  tongue,  and  even  during  the  preaent  century  aeveral  Ladin  vUlagea 
have  been  Germaniaed.  The  only  parte  of  Tyrol  where  Romaic  dialects  were  not 
•poken  formerly  are  the  central  portion  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Inn  and  the  Puater- 

Fig.  8.— Bain  Hav  or  Aovruu. 
AoMwdliit  to  VoB  BonUu  and  CdMM. 
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thai.    The  namea  of  aeveral  village*  in  the  latter  prove  that  the  district  waa 
formerly  inhabited,  in  part  at  least,  by  Slavs. 

Boioarians  and  Swabians  from  the  north-wert,  Germanised  Slavs  advancing  up 
the  valley  of  the  Drave,  Goths  and  Longobards  ousted  from  Italy,  gradually 
reduced  the  domain  of  the  Iiadins,  and  they  are  conBned  now  to  the  valley*  of 
Gherdiina  (Gardena,  or  Gwiden),  Ennebeig,  and  Badia,  to  the  east  of  Brixen. 
The  "Wdsh"  apoken  there  is  mixed,  however,  with  many  words  of  German 
origin,  whilst  the  German  mountaineers  ma!ka  uee  of  Ladin  terms.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  both  languages  indifferently.  The  Ladins  diflfer  not  only  in 
langnage,  but  also  physically,  from  their  neighbours,  the  Germans  and  Italians. 
They  are  of  more  slender  build  than  the  former;  have  poor  beards,  but  long 
78 
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curly  hair  descending  to  the  shouldera ;  th<ar  complexion  is  brown,  like  that  of 
the  Italians,  but  their  eyes  are  less  expressive. 

Whilst  the  Romaic  dialects  have  been  encroached  upon  by  German,  the 
Italians  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige  appear  to  be  gaining  ground.  (German  waa 
spoken  throughout  the  district  of  Trent  The  Italian  peasant,  being  more  active, 
thrifty,  and  abstemious  than  his  German  neighbour,  reaolutelj  attacks  the  svram|^ 
lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  which  the  Germans,  dread.    As  high  up  as 

Viff.  0.— Taa  Lmm  or  OuwAir  aiid  Itauaw  iit  tmi  Bwnam  Tiwau. 
AMotttat  to  IMMr  Mid  OMttniis. 
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fiotaen  thrae  exists  hardly  a  hamlet  which  has  not  been  invaded  by  these  Italians. 
In  the  yalleya  which  enter  the  Adigp  on  the  east  many  villages  have  become 
Italianised.  German  influence,  moreover,  is  not  muck  felt  to  the  smith  of  the 
linguistic  boundary.  The  Italian  ^x>ken  at  Trent  is  as  pure  as  that  of  Genoa  or 
Milan,  and  the  aspect  of  the  town  is  altogether  Italum.  In  the  Northern  TywA, 
as  far  as  iDonsbziiok  and  Salzburg,  we  are  reminded  by  the  style  of  acckitec- 
ture  that  Italian  influences  have  been  at  work  there.    In  1867  a  society  waa 
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frontier  fillsgee,  which  are  now  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  ItalianH. 

In  the  Eaatem  Alp.  a  rimilar  struggle  has  been  carried  on  between  German 
and  Slar,  and  the  linguistic  boundary  has  changed  frequently  in  the  course  of 
emtanm.  Formerly  the  whole  of  Southern  Austria  was  held  by  the  fflavs,  who 
in  the  soTenth  an^  eighth  centuries  advanced  to  the  Inn  and  the  souroes  of  the 
Drare.  I"  ••v««l  inrtanoe.  the  SkiTs  had  even  crossed  the  Alp.  and  descended 
into  Fnnll  and  the  ItaliMiiyiNd.  The«i  fflars  were  gmiendly  known  as  Wends, 
although  in  rwlity  they  were  Slovenes  or  Oomtani,  a  name  prewrved  in  Oarinthia, 
or  Kimthen.  Pushed  bMtk  by  the  Oermans,  the  Slav,  retreated  to  the  eaatward, 
but  they  left  behind  them  Mvend  cobnie.  which  prcMrved  their  nationaUty 

flf.  10.— Tai  Tsaatov  and  nn  LnmrMiie  Boviisabt. 
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during  the  Middle  Age..  Many  valley,  and  viliage^  the  latter  frequently  pre- 
eeded  by  the^jeotivt  WM^i^  wen  hdd  by  them,  nor  have  they  been  com- 
pletily  abMrbed.  The  Aurtriaa-German.  betn^  their  double  parentage  in 
ftBtttres,ttaditton»,ou«ontt,andm«rea.peoiallyinoha»oter.  They  are  GermaM, 
no  doubt,  but  they  d^lto  mucli  fbm  theiir  kinnnen  in  Western  Germany. 

,  '^••otoil  frontier  between  the  two  laoea  begins  at  the  smaUt^^ 
(Pontebba),  doM  to  the  norfh-eartem  comer  of  Italy,  where  Italian,  German, 
and  SloTene  are  qx&en.  It  thence  run.  to  the  cart,  paaaing  within  a  short 
*^^ ^  *^* ^^^^tt «»^  Mo9»*  I-wehari,  with  it. *^ niinwulons "chapel,  both 
of  wlSat  Uo  upon  fflovene  smi.  It  then  pane,  to  the  east  of  KlagenAirt,  a 
^^«m  town,  ieji»ting  Ao^  G^^  ^  Marburg 
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which  is  principally  inhabited  by  SloTenM.  Th«  imall  Otmwii  MttUmMta 
lying  beyond  thete  limita  are  gradually  being  abaorbed  by  the  SUyi,  whilst 
Qermun,  owing  to  the  advantage!  it  enjoya  as  the  language  of  OoTemnMnt  and 
commerce,  is  gaining  ground  in  the  town*. 

A  Tery  curious  feature  in  connection  with  the  ethnography  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  Jews,  so  numerous  in  other  yarts  of  the  empire. 
Up  to  1848  the  only  place  where  the  Jews  had  a  synagogue  was  Hdmenis,  on 
the  Lake  of  Oonstana.  Elsewhere  the  population  had  most  energetioaUy  opposii 
their  settlement,  even  paying  a  speoial  tax  to  be  rid  of  their  presenoc;  and, 
although  Jews  ire  now  met  with  in  the  principal  towns,  they  have  not  ]r«(  peoe> 
trated  to  the  Alpine  villagee.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ZiUtrthnl,  east  of  Innsbruck,  are  probably  tho  finest 
representatives  of  the  Oermans  of  the  Tyrol  They  are  Boiouiftns,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  Bregenz,  whose  women  oarry  off  the  palm  for  beauty,  are  Ale* 
mannL  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Tyroleee  do  not  deserve  the  reputation  for 
manly  beauty  which  they  enjoy.  In  some  viUages  they  are  positively  ugly,  btit 
their  ugliness  is  partly  disguised  by  their  pretfy  natioaal  dress.  Persons  auillving 
from  gottre  and  cretinism  are  as  numerous  as  in  Switawland  and  Savoy,  thoer-  of 
the  valley  of  Palten,  in  Styria,  being  moit  flnqumtly  afflicted.  In  some  pu  ts 
there  exists  hardly  a  family  one  of  whose  members  is  not  suftring  ^m  oretiaina. 
The  unhappy /at,  crouching  down  near  the  hearth,  is  an  objeet  of  pity  to  all,  fbr 
popularly  he  is  supposed  to  j^ave  been  chosen  by  Providence  to  expiate  the  sins  ef 
his  relations. 

The  Tyroleee  of  the  higher  valleys,  amongst  whom  Rh«H^  and  Odtic  ele- 
ments  appear  to  predominate,  are  more  reserved  tiiaa  th«r  Unsfelk  in  tlM  plains, 
who  are  ML  of  spirits  and  gaiety,  and  passionately  fimd  of  moaio  and  danaing. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Zillerthal  mmre  espeoinUy  aio.wirroanded  by  a  hdo  of 
glory.  Thnr  sUll  as  hunters,  the  bravery  with  whiok  they  Iwv4  Mnded  Ihtir 
mountain  defiles,  and  their  traditional  Ion  entitle  them  to  a  plMe<»f  honour 
amongst  their  countrymen. 

Aocnst<»DMd  to  the  fk«edom  oi^  the  hills,  labs  Tyroleee  were  perm^leiite  injoy 
many  privileges.  They  are  no  limger  .exempted  from  the  oonaoription|  W  nr^ 
permitted  to  serve  in  a  local  corps  of  sharpdhooters.  They  are  mncli  atteohid  to 
existing  politi)cal  institutions,  and  adore  thrnr  emperor  and  the  dignitariM  oi  the 
Ohuroh. 

The  Oartnthians  do  not  muoh  diffiw  in  thi»  nspeiA  from  tlie  Tyjalaie. ..  There 
was  a  timo  when  these  mountiunitfrs  most  jesloody  wntdied  ovin  the^ 
lib^es.    Up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  mvestitoie  of  tiie  dtdns  toofe  jpilaoe  with 
cerem<^iies  intended  to  symbolize  the  eovereigiitgt'ol  the  pe^e,  and  they  wwe 
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itode  to  ewear  to  maintain  the  peraonia  freedom  of  the  peaeant  and  the  mnotity  of 
hia  houae. 

At  the  time  of  the  Beformation  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  and  of 

Fig.  II.— Ttmiumi. 
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Garinthk  beewA©  Ptttteata^  and  rathleae 

hand,    Dnring  the  yean  1781-»89  no  less  than  36,000  Salabnigew  expatriated 
tliein«dTei,^aiid  *&§^*4uwrhdrtekoAwparta<tf  Germany  and  in  America. 
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The  flourishing  industries  which  the  Protestanta  formeriy  carried  on  in  Owrinthia 
and  Styria  fled  these  countries,  and  many  mines  were  deserted. 

Actually  the  spiritual  authorities  can  boast  of  no  more  fiuthful  suhjeota  than 
are  the  Tyrolese,  who  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  fact  cf  the  Oouncil  of  Trent  having 
sat  in  one  of  their  towns.  Philosophical  discussions  are  stifled  in  their  schools, 
and  "freemason  "  is  a  term  of  reproach.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Protestant 
congregations  recently  eetablished  in  the  larger  towns,  the  p(^pulati<m  ia  Oatho|io> 
the  number  of  priesta  and  other  eodeaiaatica  ia  large,  and  their  influence  in,  the 
more  remote  yalleys  aU-powerfuL  hi  Cbrinthia  and  S^nn>>  however,  owing  to 
immigration,  the  number  of  Proteataats  ia  larger. 

The  Tyrol  haa  not  yet  beorane  me  huge  hotel,  like  ita  neighbour  Switanjand, 
but  the  number  of  touriata  ia  aanuaUy  increasing,  railirayB  are  mnltipfyiiig, 
and  modem  ideaa  are  carried  into  the  remoteet  vaUeya.  v  (^te  aa  giieat  (Pangea  in 
the  modea  of  thought  of  the  Aoatrian  mountaineera  are  being  wrou^t  by^heir 
periodical  migzatiooa.  About  (me-aizth  ci  the  natiTe-bmn  Tftbleae,  male  and 
female^  axe  supposed  to  live  beyond  the  bounduiea  of  th0  country,  either  aa 
siagera  and  sither-playera,  or  in  purrait  of  di^we  ttadeat  Tb»  em^fnmta  flrdm 
the  Yorarlberg  deal  in  wooUoi  ati^ ;  those  from  ti>e  Stabay  Hrantaina  in  icMi  i 
the  natlvea  of  the  Pttaaeyer  valley,  on  the  Upper  AcUgi^  tt»A»  in  catlie ;  ^um  of 
the  Lungau  valley,  on  the  Mur,  «ce  travdUUng  bone-aetters  and  fBRiers.  In  the 
laat  century  it  was  the  SSIlerthfllera  more  eepedaUy  vho  naaied  liuKNigli  tiie 
world  aa  itinenuit  dootora,  apUing  oila,  druga,  and  eaaaooea.  About  400  of  them 
were  thai  engaged  in  the  aale  of  a  wonderful  oil,  oompoaud  of  aevam^  dniga, 
and  known  aa  '<  mithridatea.'^  A^  the  preaent  day  this  induatry  ean  hwdly  be 
said  to  exiat,  and  the  Ziilerthdeira  are  oontent  to  deal  in  glovea,  or  to  gain  a 
living  aa  oi^iera.  During  winter  many  viUages  are  inhabited  doly  by  voinaia, 
childrai,  and  old  ioen.  The  fine  villas  which  are  met  jrith  in  amne  ct  the  mote 
remote  vallqrs  are  the  pn^rty  of  emigiaata  who  have  retomed  hxaae  witik  the 
wealth  aeqwred  abroad. 


Tax  Italian  Tyrol  is  aa  fertile,  and  ita  produotiona  are  aa  varied,  aajthoae  of 
Lombardy ;  the  great  Valley  of  ^e  Inn  and  the  Drave  are  fertOe  agrienltoral 
districts ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  ilie  country  dairy-£urming  and  JMttla-bvMdiiig 
are  the  prindpal  oceupationa.  In  many  diatriota  the  small  income  nf  the  flunily 
is  eked  out  by  domeatio  indnatrielb  The  men  of  die  Oatdeoa,  w  (3h^dm  vidley, 
carve  dolla,  toya,  and  other  artioiea  m  wood,  whikt  the  wonaen  mi^  coarse  koe. 

!pie  minmg  induatry  ia  of  conaiderable  hnpoiaaoe,  ejsoepti&g  in  tiie  Tyrol. 
The  mineral  wealth  increaaea  as  yn  proceed  eaat.  >  Tha  cmmtry  around  Safadrarg 
(Saltboroogh)  abounds  in  rook-salt ;  Oarinthia  haa  minee  of  lead,  sino,  iron,  and 
copper ;  Styria  poasesses  rock-salt.  Iron,  and  lignite.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Tyrol 
appear  to  have  beoi  ezhauated.  In  Hm  atxteenth  cMitury  th^  emidiigred  91,000 
workmen. 

Salt  and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals  worked  at  ^e  preaent  day.    Ha& 
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in  the  Tyrol,  HaUein  in  Salsbarg.  and  HaU«tatt  in  the  Salakammergut  (eitate  of 
the  Salt  Office)  are  the  prindpal  centres  of  wlt-mining.  The  salif erou.  mountains 
are  perforated  by  innumerable  gallerie.,  whence  the  brine  is  conveyed  to  the  evapo- 
r^"*  ri'^n  nSj'j/  ^^  "^^  mountains,  via.  the  Dfirronberg,  near  HaUein. 
haa  yielded  10,000,000  tons  of  salt  in  the  oourae  of  the  last  six  eenturie.*  The 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Styria  and  CWinthia  are  of  enormoos  extent  The  Eraberg 
at  ^««erz  alone  yields  about  200,000  tons  of  ow  annuaUy.  and  wiU  continue  to 
yield  that  quantity  for  a  thousand  year..t  Unfortunately  the  district  where  theee 
orea_^  abound  most  are  dependent  upon  lignite  and  peat  for  their  fuel.and  even 
m  Styna  the  manufiicturing  induatry  cannot  compare  with  .tiiat  of  Bohemia. 
Vorarlberg  has  cotton^mills ;  Styria  iron  and  steel  works,  machine  shops,  forges. 

Fig.  12.— Tra  Mnmro  Bmion  m  Enmms  amo  YoBDnuiBuo. 
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and  foundries.    The  lavker  is  more  densely  inhabited  than  any  other  district  of 
the  Austrian  Alps. 

f onnerly  tfie  nwda  whtoh  led  aoroaa  the  Austrian  Alps  were  few  and  for 
betwera.  Ja  the  beginning  of  the  pi^eaant  century  there  existed  but  two  direct 
oaniage  roads  which  joined  Austria  to  Italy,  viz.  that  over  the  Sendnering  and  the 
more  westerly  one  over  the  Brenner.     The  old  Boman  road  which  ran  over  the 


^  L:.     "^''•■*™'  <"'*>  «-U«,«»  Urn  in  Styita,  68,«Z>tom  in  Oulatfai^  6,867  toM  in  th«  Tyrol, 
•114  MIS  toM  in  Saliftnig. 

inMd«f^»iat~4iSt«4a»inSl7(te. 

In  Addition  tlia«  ware  ptodmrnd  «»,7M  oirtt.  of  bad.  S06,I>M  o«.  of  «dd,  8,946  cwto.  of  oopper. 
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Radstidter  Tauem  was  atill  in  use,  but  it  ii  very  oiromtoui.  At  the  pretent  day 
all  the  old  Roman  roads  have  been  rendered  practicable  for  carriage  traffic,  and 
the  engineers  have  even  carried  their  operations  into  the  regions  of  perennial  snow. 
The  road  of  the  Stelvlo  (Stilfser  Jooh),  close  to  the  Orteler  and  the  Swiss  frontier, 
is  the  highest  road  in  Enropei  It  was  constructed  for  strategical  reasons,  and  after 
the  loss  of  Lombardy  it  was  not  thottght  worth  while  to  expend  large  sums  upon  its 
maintenance.  Even  the  old  carriage  roads  over  the  8emmering  and  the  Brenner 
have  lost  much  of  their  importance  since  railways  run  by  their  side  ovor  t^e 
passes.  The  railway  of  the  Semmering  was  the  first  constructed  over  the  Alps, 
and  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  stupendous  work  of  humftn  industry^ .  The 
first  locomotive  travdled  along  it  in  1854,  since  which  time  another  tMlway  has 
pierced  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  the  engineers  availing  themselves  of 


Fig.  IS.— KiAusBi,  o»  TU  Btus  otbr  TRf  Bmmnm. 


the  comparatively  easy  gradients  tosding  up  to  the  Brenner.  That  n^way  has 
become  one  of  the  great  commercial  high*roads  linking  Oermaiiy  with  Itdiy,  but  it 
will  have  to  contend  against  a  formidable  rival  as  soon  as  ^  railway  over  the 
Pontebba  Pass,  to  the  south-west,  of  the  Villach,  shadl  ha«e  beeH  competed.  By 
means  of  this  new  line  direct  oommunieatitm  trffl  bb  eslabliihitd  brtweett  Vienna 
and  Italy,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people  <tf  IMeiaid),  who  wUl  lose  mtaik  <d 
their  tratisit  trade.  » 

In  addition  to  the  railways  wluch  looas  the  Alps;  there  are  others  vhioh 
traverse  their  longitudinal  valleys.  The  two  lines  over  the  Semmaring  and  the 
Brenner  are  thus  connected  by  a  line  whic}i  runs  firom  the  ugip&t  valley  of  the 
Drave  into  the  Pustertibial.  A  second  junction  is  effected  to  the  ncrfh  of  the 
Tauem ;  but  a  line  connecting  the  Inn  valley  with  the  railway  tgrstems  of  Switsw* 
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knd  and  Northern  France  it  atUl  wanting.    Its  conatruotion  wiU  necesidtate  the 
boring  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Arlberg. 

No  doubt  this  line  would  hare  been  bmlt  long  ago  if  it  oould  prove  of  strate- 
gical importance,  but  Switaerknd  excites  no  apprehensions.  For  works  of  defence 
we  muat  look  on  the  ItaUan  slope  of  the  Alps.  In  opening  up  the  Alpine  vaUeys 
by  means  of  railways,  care  was  taken  to  render  them  inaccessible  to  a  hostile  invader. 
Every  road,  every  footpath,  has  its  forts  and  batteries,  the  centre  of  defence  being 
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^Aoed  at  the  points  where  the  Puslerthaljmnstheniad  over  the  B«^  This 

tmportantatrpteiioal  position  is  defended  by  the  Fnniensftste  and  other  works.* 

TOPOGBAPHT. 

Ai-?*'*^'^''**  *^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  iwp9rtant  towns  have  been  founded  m  the 
J-  iL!!*^"*  •'•  «*<*'Jy  w«*««l  out  by  nstoe.  The  largest  dty  would  naturally 
•rise  bflrond^empitdevated  mountain  masses,  m  a|4aina«ording  scope  for  the 
cjltav»ti«l«l  the  soil,  and  on  <«eofti>egfeatji^.roadaradkting  from  the  capital 
oftheempfrii,    ^M.(^^ 
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the  largest  town  in  the  Austrian  Alpine  region^  actually  oooupiM  sooh  a  site  in  the 
wide  yalloy  of  the  Mur,  and  half-way  hetween  Vienna  and  Trieste.  Tba  mines  in 
its  vioinity  have  contributed  to  the  growth  ol  its  industry.  It  is  a  dlieerfiil  town, 
with  a  fine  public  pM>k  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  formerly  oocapied  by  the  citadel. 
From  the  summit  of  this  picturesque  knoll  we  see  the  city  spread  out  beneath  our 
feet ;  we  can  trace  the  winding  course  of  the  Mur,  firinged  by  poplars,  and  survey 
the  wooded  heights  which  bound  the  valley.  Many  half>pay  officers  have  settled 
at  Gratz,  because  life  is  cheap  and  pleasant  there,  whilst  students  are  attracted  bjr 
the  soientifio  collections  of  its  university. 

Marburg  (13,085  inhabitants),  on  the  Drave  and  on  the  jonotion  of  the  Puster- 
thal  railway  with  the  Trieste  line,  is  the  only  other  town  of  importance  in  Styria. 
Cilii  (4,203  inhabitants),  near  Camiola,  is  the  ancient  Oelleia,  of  which  ruins  still 
exist.  Bruek  (2,879  inhabi^ts),  on  the  Upper  Mur,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 
in  Austria.    Leobm  (5,091  inhabitants)  is  a  mining  town,  where  the  jweliminaries 
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of  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formio  wer«  signed  in  1792.  ybrdemberg  (2»468,inlia- 
bitants)  is  known  for  its  iron  works,  as  are  also  JSiatnen  (3,841  inbdbitants) 
tmd  Bottmmann.  Near  the  latter  is  the  famous  Boiedictine  abbey  of  JdmoiUf 
with  an  invaluable  libraiy.  Judenburg  (Jewsborough,  3,189  inhabitants),  ^e 
andent  Idunum,  occupies  a  delightful  position  on  the  Mur.  It  is  not  a  town  of 
Jews :  on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  were  massacred  there  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  modem  name  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  Boman  one.  Marith 
edl  (1,200  inhabitants),  on  the  northern  firontier,  is  a  ianuius  plkce  of  i^lgrimage. 
Teplitz  and  Ti^ffler  (Frans-Jo8e6bad),are iwell-known  ilitering-plaoes. 

Carinthia. — Kiaget^rt  (15,200  inhabitants),  near  the  Drave  and  the  Lake  of 
Worth,  is  the  only  town  of  the  provUioe.  Bt.  Veit  (2,322  inhabitants),  the  old 
capital,  has  dwindled  into  a  village,  having  some  iron  industry.  Fsidkireken  (5,316 
inhabitants)  is  a  large  village.  Skibtrg  (4,061  inhalntants)  has  lead  mines,  and 
Huittnberg  iron  mines  and  furnaces.     ViUfieh  {^,'5^69  inhalntants),  to  the  nprth 
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oi  the  Pontebba  FMsaiid  on  the  roui  to  Italy,  i.  lare  to  grow  into  a  place  of 
UDportanoe  as  aoon  aa  the  direct  nUiray  shall  have  been  opened. 

SAuaiDio  (20.888  inhabitants)  is,  next  toG«^the  most  popnlon.  town  in  the 
German  Alps,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  aU  Oermany 
Situated  upon  the  Salaach,  which  there  enters  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  enclosed  on 
aU  sides  by  steep  hills  covered  with  trees  and  houses,  and  commanding  a  magnifi. 
cent  prospect  of  the  Alps,  Salabarg  has  at  all  times  challenged  the  admiration  of 
itsvisitors.  A  tunnel  pieroee  the  hill  to  the  west,  and  joins  the  old  town  to  its 
~^?'  »i«»«iburg.  The  aneient  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  nty  ab)>unds  in 
eeolesiastloal  bnildinga;  but  the  Roman  ruins  of  Juvavnm,  and  &e  caverns  which 
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pierce  thesnrroonding  heights,  astteqaaHy  interesting.  A  atatne  has  been  erected 
to  Hosaft,  a  native  clllie  ##iu  1?C^e  envnona  axe  deUgh^  an4  the  «nest 
Alpine  Idceswitihin  easy  liach.  Amkta  ^  90nth  are  the  sa»  works  of  .SaflWn 
(8,614  inhO^tants)  and  tibe  pioti«»i%iw  deffles  <^  t^e  Sd«a4  I  into  the 

Knagau.  Vifttors  to  the  femous  hot  springe  of  Oo^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ankogel,  usually  pass  timnigh  Sslabury. 

•  T«ot.-,./i«isM*  (IP^  inhal^^ttts),  in  the  widamiA  ferlile  vpOl^y  of  the 
^andM  the  northera^(»tx)f  1*0  Brenner,  is  even  better  placed  for  oommeroe 
than  Salabuiir-  !*•  Pfettt»«qw  houses  are  gaUy  painted,  and  two  bridges  span  tte 
nver.    One  of  the  churches  boasts  of  the  tomb  of  iihe  Imperw  lff««in»«»T!,  one 
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•bU  <m  Moount  of  ito  uioimt  bnildiiigs,  inoluding  the  ohoroh  in  which  Mt  the 
hmm  Oonnoil  of  Tnnt  (1544-68).  rad  where  ie  shown  •  pioture  with  portniti 
of  (he  878  praktee  Miembled.  Trwit  Uee  at  the  he^l  of  the  rood  which  le^ii  by 
wj  of  LHieo  (8,850  inhsfaitukti.  Hunooe  for  it*  wine)  end  the  velley  of  Sagana 
into  Venetia.  Jtovertdo  (9,068  inhabitMito)  does  a  oonnderable  trade  in  raw  rilk ; 
Ah  (2,686  inhabitants),  a  frontier  town,  formerly  carririd  on  the  manufacture  of 
velvet;  Meran  (4,220  inhabitants),  on  the  Upper  Adige,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  attracts  numeroos  visitors  on  account  of  its  mUd  climate ;  but  Jiiva  (6,082 
inhabitants),  on  the  Garda  Lake,  is  fiur  superior  to  it  in  that  respect,  besides  offe'nng 
(he  charms  of  a  more  southern  vegetation. 

In  Vo»AaLM.o,  in  the  valley  of  (he  Bhine,  only  small  towns  and  vilkges  are 
met  with.  Bludtiu  (1,451  inhabitants)  and  JDomMrn  (8,486  inhabitants)  have 
cotton-miUs  and  print  works.  Other  towns  are  Feldkireh  (2,568  inhabitants)  and 
Br0gtnM  (3,600  inhabitants),  the  latter  an  Austrian  port  on  the  Lake  of  Constant. 

The  principality  of  LiBOHraNarEiir  is  an  enckve  in  Vorarlberg.     It  is  an 
independent  stote,  formerly  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  has  for 
its  capital  the  small  village  of  Vadui.    Like  other  states.  Liechtenstein  rejoices  in 
representative  institutions ;  but  the  army  was  disbanded,  as  a  superauous  luxurv 
after  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  '' 
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CHAPTER  in. 

AUSTRIA  ON  THK  DANUBE. 

IJSTRIA  proper  inoludes  the  wide  Donubiaa  vale  between  Bavaria 
and  Hungary  and  the  foot-hills  extending  in  the  north  to  the 
Bohemian  Forest,  and  in  the  south  to  the  limestone  Alps  of  Salz- 
hoTg  and  Slyria.  A  name  first  bestowed  upon  a  Bavarian 
"march,"  or  frontier  district,  in  996  has  thus  become  the  designa- 
tion of  the  vast  empire  governed  by  the  house  of  Habsburg.  The  nucleus  of  this 
empire  occupies  a  central  pontion,  and  Vienna  more  eq>eoially  is  most  happily 
situated  with  reference  to  the  other  provinces. 

The  Danube,  which  waters  the  two  provinces  of  Austria  above  and  below  the 
Enns,  rises  from  a  modest  spring  in  a  retired  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  but  in 
its  course  to  the  east  it  assumes  proportions  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
European  river,  including  even  the  Volga.  Having  been  joined  by  the  Inn,  the 
Danube  escapes  from  the  table-land  of  Bavaria  and  enters  the  valley  of  Austria, 
where  its  course  has  been  regulated  by  costly  engineering  works.  Passing  alter- 
nately through  defiles  and  over  plains,  the  river  reaches  the  gate  of  the 
Carpathians,  through  which  it  debouches  upon  the  vast  plains  of  Hungary. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Austro^'Hungarian  mtmarchy  lie  within  the  basin  of 
the  Danube. 

The  plateau,  from  which  rises  the  Bohemian  Forest,  oooasicnially  forms  cliflb 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  is  intersected  by  a  few  tributaries  .of 
no  importance.  On  the  south,  however,  the  Danube  is  reinforced  by  the  snow- 
fed  rivers  which  escape  tram  the  Alps,  whose  spurs  and  foot-hills  advance  some- 
times close  to  its  banks.  The  right  bank  thus  presents  us  with  a  succession  of 
smiling  valleys,  backed  by  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  sombre  forests  or  covered 
with  snow.  The  Danube  between  Linz  and  Vienna,  though  less  frequented  by 
tourists  than  the  Rhine,  nevertheless  rivqSs  that  river  in  its  picturesque  somiery. 
The  Danubian  slopes  are  richer  in  verdure,  the  hills  more  varied  in  outline,  and 
the  lateral  valleys  mor>3  numerous.  Castles,  turreted  cities,  and  villages  half 
hidden  in  verdure  add  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  river.  Sometimes  tiie  river 
is  hemmed  in  between  rooks,  at  others  it  spreads  out  over  a  wide  valley.  Below 
Grein  it  flows  through  a  narrow  gorge  obstructed  by  rocks  and  islets.    The  rapids 
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at  ihe  island  upon  which  rise  the  ruins  of  Werfenstein  are  known  as  the  Strudtl  • 
but  the  dangerous  whirlpools  (Wirbel)  lower  down,  which  bargemen  never 
ventured  to  cross  without  saying  their  prayers,  exist  no  longer,  the  rock  which 
caused  them  having  been  removed  in  1869.  and  its  fragments  employed  in 
embanking  the  river.  At  the  rained  castle  of  Durrenstein,  the  phtoe  of  captivity  of 
Richard  Ooeur-de-Lion,  the  Danube  escapes  from  this  gorge.  It  spreads  freely 
over  the  phun,  enclosing  between  its  branches  numerous  verdure-dad  islands,  or 
Auen.  Some  of  the  old  or  dead  arms  of  the  river  have  become  swamps  fringed' by 
reeds,  the  favourite  haunts  of  water-fowl.  In  these  pert?  of  the  valley  m<ln  has 
not  yet  issued  victoriously  from  his  struggles  with  the  river.  WiM  animals  stfll 
abound  then;  and  even  the  beaver,  which  has  disappeared  everywhere  else  in 

Kg.  18.— Tn  DAMxmm  at  Qwma. 
S«k  1 :  lia/m. 
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Germany,  still  inhabits  these  old  arms  of  the  Danube.    Still  considerable  pM)gress 
has  been  made.     Many  of  the  "  dead  "  arms  of  the  river  have  been  converted  into 
meadows,  anbat^ents  have  been  constructed,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  thoM 
woiks  of  man  amply  compensates  for  ^e  savage  pictoresqueness  which  it  sup- 
plants.   The  alluvial  tracts  of  this  plain  are  of  exceeding  fertilify.    The  Mann- 
hardtsberg,  the  last  promonttwy  of  the  Moravian  plateau,  is  seen  &r  to  the  north, 
rising  above  the  verdant  plam,  but  the  wooded  spurs  of  the  Alps  on  the  right 
hand  approach  close  to  the  river;  and  just  above  Vienna  the  range  known  as  the 
Wiener  Wald  forces  the  Danube  to  make  a  wide  detour  to  the  north.    Below  these 
hills  the  river  expands,  and  traverses  an  ancient  lake  basin,  upon  the  margin  of 
which  rises  Vienna  with  its  suburbs.    The  pkin  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube  is  partly  covered  with  dungle,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  well  cultivated. 
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and  many  towns  and  villages  rise  upon  it.  The  northern  plain,  however,  known 
as  the  "  Marohfeld,"  abounded  until  recently  in  sand-hills,  swamps,  and  furse,  but 
has  now  likewise  been  brought  under  cultivation.  This  Marohfeld  is  one  of  the 
great  battle-grounds  of  Europe,  uid  was  allowed  to  remain  a  wilderness  during 
the  Middle  Ages  as  a  protection  to  the  eastern  "  marches  "  of  Germany. 

iNHABrrANTB  AND  TOWNB. 

The  pbpulation  of  Austria  proper  is  not  so  purely  German  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  language  universally  spoken.  The  Germans  living  here  are  more 
gay  and  supple  of  mind  than  their  kinsmen  in  the  north ;  their  features  are 
more  expressive,  their  gait  freer,  and  their  skulls  rounder ;  and  these  differences 
result  from  a  mixture  with  other  races.  Originally  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
a  non-Germanic  race,  and  the  names  of  many  places  axe  Oeltic.  After  the  down- 
fall of  the  Boman  Empire  it  was  successively  inhabited  by  Rugians,  Huns,  and 


Fig.  19.— OioLoaioAir  ICap  «y  vn  Umm  Vaust  op  nn  Baiiiiib. 
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Avares.  At  the  same  time  thel^vs  foonded  numerous  colonies,  tite  napes  of 
which  survive  to  the  present  day.  Aftw  the  destruction  of  the  Avares  by  Qharle- 
magne,  only  Slavs  and  Germans  are  mentioned,  the  former  bong  kept  in  a  state 
of  cruel  servitude. 

The  terrible  devastetions  ol  the  Hungarians  finally  led  to  the  MBnplete  Ger- 
manisation  of  the  country,  which  was  repeopled  by  the  Boioarions  and  other 
German  colonists.  The  Bishops  of  Passau  founded  numMous  monasteries,  around 
which  sprang  up  villages  of  serfs,  and  their  wraith  become  prodigious.  Living  in 
the  midrt  of  these  German  priests  and  peasants,  the  Slavs  forgot  their  origin  and 
language,  and  a  peaceable  mixture  of  Ufe  two  nations  was  thus  accomplished. 

The  population  is  densest  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Duiube,  and,  as  in 
Bavaria,  all  the  towns  of  importance  rise  on  that  side  of  the  river.  This,  at  first 
sight,  may  ai^eu  strange,  for  the  hills  on  the  nortiiani  bonk  ore  exposed  to  tib 
beneficent  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  sites,  with  the  distant  Alps  bounding  the 
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horiaon,  are  more  picturegque.  But  theae  advantages  are  more  than  balanced  by 
a  fertile  alluvial  aoil  being  only  met  with  in  the  tertiarj-  hills  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  whilst  the  cultivable  area  extending  along  the  granitic  heights  commanding 
the  left  bank  is  very  smaU  in  extent  The  Danube,  as  appears  from  Fig.  19,  forms  a 
well-defined  geological  boundary,  separating  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  north 
from  the  tertiary  and  recent  formations  of  the  south. 

Krema  (6,114  inhabitants),  the  only  town  of  importance  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  occupies  a  site  where  both  banks  are  of  tertiary  formation.  Linn  (30,888 
inhabitants)  is  very  favourably  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Traun,  and  at  the 

Fig.  20.— Lnn. 
B«a*ltl<B,00O. 
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foot  of  the  gap  which  separates  the  Bohemian  Forest  from  the  plateau  of  Mcvavia. 
li  exports  the  salt  of  Salzburg,  and  the  timber  and  other  products  of  Bohemia. 

Vitftm*  off«rs  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
g^graphical  position  upon  political  destinies.  Yindobona,  in  the  time  of  the 
Bpmans,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  and  of  a  flotilla,  but  it  had  no  more 
importance  than  Lauriaoum  (Loroh),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enns,  for  the  great 
military  station  of  Pannonia  was  naturally  established  at  the  northern  outlet  of 

•  Yunns,  in  ISffi),  had  632,194  iqlwbitaiite,  or,  vith  iii  18  nitmrbs,  833,U6.  hk-  1S77  tlw  p^tida- 
tim  wv  «rtiiiiated  at  1,0<0,000.  Th«  priadpal  auburlM  are  Hemals,  I^mfluras,  RadolMeiin,  Ottakrinv, 
Meidiing,  Oavdauhaiu,  fto. 
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the  Tl'j^rolose  pasaes.  Still  the  commercial  importance  of  Yienna's  position  waa 
recognised  even  then,  and  at  Carnuntum,  a  short  distance  below  the  modem  town, 
they  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  facilitated  intercourse  with  the  countries 
in  the  north  as  far  as  the  Baltic.  Upon  Vienna  converge  the  roads  from  the  Adriatic, 
from  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  and  for  centuries  that  city  was  the  easternmost  outpost 
of  European  civilisation.  This  exposed  position  no  doubt  had  its  disadvantages. 
Twice — in  1529  and  1683 — Vienna  was  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turks.  But  Hungary 
and  Turkey  having  now  become  members  of  the  European  family  of  nations, 
Vienna  has  ceased  to  be  a  frontier  town,  and  when  the  railways  which  are  to 


Fig.  21.— Thi  Gbowth  op  VmxA. 
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connect  it  with  Saloniki  and  the  East  generally  are  completed,  it  will  become  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  and  deserve  the  epithet  of  WelMadt  rather  prematurely 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Vienna  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  unportant  and  flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  sumptuous^.  Situated  upon  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Danube, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wien,  and  close  to  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  it  spreads 
over  the  plain  bounded  in  the  east  by  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Wienerwald. 
The  spires  and  domes  of  some  of  its  most  striking  monuments  are  visible  from 
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8t  SUrphen  nne.  to  «  height  of  453  feet  Hie  modem  Gothic  VoUre  Church  form, 
on.  of  the  prmo^pd  orn.»ment.  of  the  modem  quarter  of  the  town,  within  which 
hare  bkewue  been  erect^  the  new  uniremity  buUding..  the  Town-hall.  and  the 
^U^    The  pdatial  building,  which  line  the  new  boulerard.  .trike    h 

Ti:^'^:^^'^''t!^'''''''^''^  It.  cupola  if  the  largest  :, 
tlie  world,  bat  %\nA  is  no  beauty.  " 

A.  a  rule  the  pdwe.  and  public  building,  of  Viemia  are  «m,ewhat  heavy, 
but  by  no  mean,  deroid  rf  maj-ty  and  b«iuty.    The  ground-plan  of  the  city 

.tTtSLtrr^.  ^r't  ''^'^'^'^'  ^-^  "^  «>-^  -to  a  wide 
.tr^t  known  a.  the  "  Ring."    An  outer  boulcTard.  known  a.  the  Gurtel,  or  belt 
«  being  Uid  out  on  the  .it.  of  the  old  '•  Line.  "  ctabliAed  in  1704  to  prevent  an 

7.Ti:l^^  '^^r  '"•'^  ^'^  ^"^  P"^"°  garden..'ncludin" 
tt!  ^^'  "  *  '  ^'-^  P^  "'  "*'*'*^"  °^  **»•  '^''^^^'     The  hill,  in 

the  ™jity  are  co^  ^^h  magnificent  ior^ :  formerly  the«,  forert.  extended 

«  J^  7^  °^  '^^  *°''"-  '^^  '*"»P  °^  ""  oW  *««  «  pointed  out  in  t^ 
«nmant  of  the  ancient  forct.  It  i.  covered  with  nail.,  for  fomierly  it  y^ 
^toTt'd  f  ,•^•'7  J°"™«ym«  «nith.  on  parting  from  Vienna,  to  drive  »  naU 
mto  it.  «id  I.  hence  known  a.  the  "Stock  im  Kieen."  The  wooded  dope,  of  the 
^^^rt^rV^'''  '^'  ^'  P"^  ^  Schanbmnn  «id  the  neat  Siv^^ 
hunt  by  Maria  Ther^    The  pdace  of  Schonbrui^n  ha.  almoet  become  a^^^^ 

a«t«ng.  the  "  finert  vilUge  "  of  Aurtria,  conrirting  ezclurivdy  of  viUa  reridence.. 
The  palace  of  Laxenbuig.  with  it.  fine  park,  Ue.  &rther  to  the  «mih 

Yieaw  ha.  qmte  recently  obtained  a  wpply  of  pure  water  hom  the  Alp.. 

The  aqueduct  1.  66  nule.  in  length,  and  it.  di«ha,«e  varie.  between  106  and  ^ 
cub^  fee  a  «eond.    It  i.  fed  from  .pring.  riring  on  the  Schneeberg.    Amonget 

tib««.pnng.Uiat  of  the  Altai,  the  met  curiou.  Fomierly  it  waemtemutteft, 
f^^r^'  having  lj«n  tapped,  it  La.  become  perennial,     m.  reeervoir  i^ 

•l^ge^filJ^n?:!  """^  *"'  "  '*^'^^''"  ^-^  ^^"•*~**'  ^^^^  -*•  -  » 

^««5ely  had  the  Tienne«»  tianrformed  the  old  fortification,  into  one  of  the 

^rS^-  '^\1r  *^.*''^  *™^^    their   attention   toward,  the 

.nTr^-  rr'  vf  «*>^**»  ^i^««of  more  th«ia  mfle from  the  town, 
and  to  which  they  ha4  «cce«  only  by  mean,  of  a  rivulet  render^  navigable  in 
the  ^gmmngof  la.t  century.  The  Danube  formerly  wa.  bounded  by  .wamp. 
«id  forerta,  m  the  mid.t  of  which  it.  numerou.  arm.  took  their  erratic  courJe. 
1^.1.  ^e  «««  no  longer.  A  channel.  980  feet  in  width,  ha.  been  excavated 
to  the  north  of  Vienna,  through  which  the  river  no^  toke.  itacoun^,  it.  old  bed 
having  been  partly  fiUed  up.  Five  briclge.  .pan  the  new  bed  oft  the  Danube,  a 
mlway  run.  along  it,  and  «,Ud  quay,  line  it.  but  the  new  quarter,  of  the  to^ 
which  It  wa.  rappoMd  wouJ^.  rapidly  .pring  up  along  it,  are  rtill  in  embryo 
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owing  to  the  flnanoUl  diaattera  which  have  recently  overtaken  Vienna.  A  fine 
winter  haven  hai  been  oonstruoted  on  the  peniuiola  lying  between  the  new 
Danube  and  the  branch  which  flows  through  Vienna. 

Although  Austria  proper  is  inhabited  by  Germana,  the  orowda  whioh  fiU  the 
streets  of  Vienna  are  made  up  in  a  large  measure  by  strangers  ftrom  all  parts  of 
the  empire  and  from  the  East.*  The  Bohemians  constitute  the  moat  nnmarous 
foreign  element  of  the  population,  and  next  to  them  come  Magyars :  Sknraks  (most 
of  them  gardeners),  Servians,  Rumanians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  othw  rtpre* 
sentatives  of  the  East  are  attracted  in  hundreds.  But  of  all  races  it  is  the  J4ws 
who  increase  most  rapidly.  Numbering  about  60,000,  they  command  the  m<mey 
market,  and  by  means  of  the  press,  which  is  almost  entirdy  in  (h«ir  hands,  tiny 
influence  the  political  world  almost  as  largely  as  they  do  the  oommeroiaL 
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Vienna  is  fiunous  throughout  Germany  as  a  town  of  pleasure.  Its  gaiety  is 
proverbial ;  nowhere  else  do  the  masses  so  readily  contrive  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  on  holidays  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  city  resemble  vast  pleasure  grounds. 
But  Vienna  is  also  a  busy  hive  of  industry.  Its  artisans  were  fbmous  in 
legendary  times,  for  it  was  there  that  Attila  obtained  his  nuptial  robes ;  and  they 
are  so  still.  Amongst  the  articles  manufhotnred  are  silks,  carriages,  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  pianofortes,  and  other  musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments. The  Government  printing-o£^ce  is  perhaps  the  foremost  establishment  of 
that  kind  in  Europe.  The  Viennese  artisans  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  trifles 
in  ivory,  leather,  paper,  and  metal,  and  although  these  "  articles  "  may  be  inferior 

*  In  1870  amongst  every  hundred  Viennese  there  were  56  Oerman  Auitriaiu,  12  non-Anatriui 
(3ennana,  18  BohemiuM  and  Slovaln,  6  Kagyan,  6  Jewi,  and  2  foreignera. 
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to  thoM  of  PttM  in  d«lioMy  and  Wmony  of  colour,  they  aro  probably  more 
uhowy  end  loltd. 

Formerly,  it  is  Mid.  Vieni»  wm  intellect^ly  an  idle  city.  Men  of  science, 
rathors,  and  poets  of  emioenoe  were  rare,  and  thought  was  sluggish.  Only  its 
modoiana  hod  aohiered  a  world-wide  fame.  There  are  wnters  who  blame  the 
dimate  for  this  intellectual  apathy.  The  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
hot  winds  of  the  Adriatic,  which  find  their  way  through  breaches  in  the  Alps,  are 
s^d  to  Ure  an  enenrating  influence  upon  the  inhabitants,  and,  wbUst  rendering 
them  unfit  for  inteUeotual  work,  predispose  them  towards  sensual  enjoyment. 
But  this  is  libelling  the  dimate.*  for  since  the  Austrian  Government  has 
frtMod  ita  "paternal"  rule  there  has  taken  place  an  inteUeotual  revival  in 

F%.  38.— Thi  RioTirioATioN  or  tmb  Dakobb  at  VnmitA. 
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puUio,  sd«ntifio,  and  literary  life.  The  pubUoations  iMued  by  the  aoientifio 
■ooietiee  of  the  city  are  of  a  high  order,  and  in  its  educational  institutions  it 
need  not  few  eomptirison  with  ita  northern  rival,  tl.;  "  (Sty  of  InteUigence."  Its 
university  ia  the  moat  fteqnented  in  aU  Orrr  a^-y.  Its  muaeums,  Kbwrie^  and 
picture  gaUeries  abound  in  treasuiea.  «nd  form  oentres  of  attraction  to  every 
■tudent.  The  gaUety  of  paintings,  for  the  present  in  the  Belvedere,  contains 
1,700  paintings,  all  the  great  masters  being  represented.  The  Imperial  Library 
consists  of  more  than  300,000  rolumee,  including  12,000  inouttables  and  20,000 
manuscripts.  There  are  several  other  Ubraries  (among  them  that  of  the  university, 
with  220,000  volumes),  a  gedogical  museum,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
other  ooUeotions. 

•  Ifara  teDip«ntiu«,  W  P. ;  mmn  af  Juiiuuy,  29*  F. ;  mesa  of  July,  68'  P. 
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Nearly  all  the  uther  towns  and  villages  of  Austria  proper  are  dependencies  of 
Vienna,  and  tkair  prosperity  is  materially  influenced  by  that  of  the  capital.  The 
baths  of  Baden  (5,847  inhabitants),  delightfully  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Wienerwald,  are  a  &tourite  summer  resort  of  the  Viennese.  Vd8hu  (2,152 
inhabitants),  farther  south,  is  famous  on  account  of  its  vineyards.  Wimer- 
Nmatadt  (19,070  inhabitants)  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Semmering  Alps,  and  near  it  is  Frohsdorf,  the  property  of  a  prince 
who  to  other  titles  adds  that  of  "  King  of  France."  Bmek-on-the'Leitha  (4,203 
inhabitants)  and  Hainhurg  (4,178  inhabitants)  are  commercial  outposts  of  Vienna, 
the  one  on  the  road  to  Buda-Pest,  the  other  on  the  Danube.  Klo9temeuhurg{ti,^0 
inhabitants),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  Komeuhurg  (4,256  inhabitants) 
and  Stockerau  (5,018  inhabitants),  on  its  left  bank,  flourish  because  of  their  vicinily 
to  the  great  city.  From  the  first  of  these  towns  a  steep  railway  takes  us  to  the 
summit  of  the  Eahlenberg,  a  favourite  "  look-out "  of  the  Viennese.  The  prdqieot 
from  the  Leopoldsberg,  however,  is  far  more  attractive,  the  eye  ranging  over  the 
broad  plain  of  the  Panube.  It  was  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Leopoldsberg  that 
the  phylloxera  first  made  its  appearance  in  Austria. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  of  Link 
(30,538  inhabitants)  and  Krenu  (6,114  inhabitants),  which  are  indebted  for  their 
prosperity  to  their  position  on  important  highways  of  commerce,  there  exist  but 
few  centres  of  population  in  Austria.  The  manufacturing  town  of  St.  PoUen 
(7,779  inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  Vienna,  is  one  of  them.  Stegr  (3,392  inhabit- 
ants), on  the  Enns,  and  Waidhofen  (3,497  inhabitants),  still  farther  west,  on  the 
Ybbs,  are  others.  The  towns  named  last  are  the  centres  of  the  Austrian  iron 
industry.  A  few  towns  of  importance  are  met  with  in  the  picturesque  Salz- 
kammergut,  or  "Salt  Estate,"  including  Ghmnden  (1,408  inhabitants),  pic- 
turesquely seated  upon  the  Lake  of  Traun ;  lachl  (1,999  inhabitants),  famous  as 
a  watering-place ;  and  the  ancient  city  of  ffalktatt  (1,300  inhabitants),  with  salt 
mines,  worked  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  as  is  proved  by  the  Oeltic  tools 
and  arms  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  miners. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

THE  ADRIATIC  PB0V1NCE8. 
(OoBHU,  Tunn,  I»tua,  Oauiatu.) 

Qbnekal  Aspects. — Moontains. 

|HE  bamn  of  the  Isonzo,  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  the  Dalmatian  coast 
land  and  its  islands,  form  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
in  spite  of  watersheds  and  nationality.  The  German  and  the 
Magyar  are  strangers  in  these  Adriatic  regions,  from  which  they 
are  sqwrated  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Alps— 

"Che Italia ohiode  - i snoi tennini bagna."— Dantb, In/trno, canto ix. 

Istria  and  the  basin  of  the  Isonso  belong  to  Cisleithan  Austria ;  the  coasts  of 
Qua/nero  and  of  Fiume,  as  &r  as  the  ridge  of  Vellebifi,  or  Velebit,  are  subject  to 
Hungary.  Tae  possession  of  harbours  on  the  Adriatic  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  great  Danubiaa  empire.  Trieste  enables  German  Austria  to  freely  com- 
municate with  the  outer  world  and  to  threaten  Italy.  Fiume  affords  simikr 
advantages  to  Hungary.  .^ 

But  Dalmatia,  which  stretches  far  south  along  &e  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  is  almost  beyond  the  sphere  of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  influence.  Its 
boundaries  have  been  fixed  in  the  most  arbiirary  manner.  Geographically  as  well 
as  ethnographically  it  forms  part  of  the  penLsula  jof  the  Balkans;  and  if  its 
inhabitants  declined  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Slavs,  they  would  naturally 
turn  towards  Italy.  The  same  sea  WMlhes  the  coasts  of  both,  while  frequent  and 
long-continued  intercourse  has  brought  about  a  partial  assimUation  in  manners 
and  knguage.  For  a  long  time  the  Venetians  held  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
Dalmatia,  and  repubUoan  Eagusa  became  almost  Italian.  The  chances  of  war 
threw  Dalmatia  into  the  hands  *of  France,  and  later  into  those  of  Austria.  The 
reasons  which  prevented  Dalmatia  from  asserting  its  independence  lie  on  the 
surface.  No  material  bonds  ever  united  the  Slavs  of  this  strip  of  coast  land  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and  they  found  no  support  amongst  their  kinsmen 
in  the  interior,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  arid  mountains.  The  Illyrian 
Republic  of  Eagusa  never  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose,  and  ever  led  a  troubled 
life. 
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Dalmatia  ia  the  poorest  proyinoe  of  the  empire,  in  spite  of  Its  extent,  its  many 
harbours,  and  its  delicious  climate.  Its  population  is  thinly  sown.  In  Istria 
and  Gbrizia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coast  and  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  arid 
plateau  of  the  Carso  are  densely  peopled. 

A  rugged  platform,  upon  which  rise  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  extends  from 
three-cornered  Terglou  towards  the  south  and  south-east,  until  it  joins  the  Shar 
and  other  mountain  masses  of  the  Thraco- Hellenic  peninsula.  In  Istria,  however, 
this  platform,  divided  into  well-defined  plateaux,  only  supports  masses  of  rooks, 
hilly  ranges,  and  rv  few  isokted  summits,  amongst  which  the  Nanos,  or  Monte  R^ 
(4,248  feet),  thus  called  because  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  planted  his  sword 
upon  it  in  sign  of  conquest,  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  plateau,  still  known 
by  its  Celtic  name  of  Carao  (in  Qerman  Karat),  that  is,  "land  of  stones,"  com- 
pletely separates  the  fertile  littoral  region  from  the  fields  irrigated  by  the  Save  and 
its  tributaries.  Only  one  pass  leads  across  it,  that  of  Ober-Laibaoh,  the  Nanportus 
of  Strabo  (1,214  feet).  It  was  through  this  pass  the  Roman  legions  pursued 
their  way  to  the  north-east,  and  the  Italians  still  look  npon  it  as  forming  the 
natural  frontier  of  Italy. 

The  Car«o,  with  its  piled-up  stones  and  grotesquely  shaped  rocks,  presets  a 
unique  appearance.  No  glacier  has  ever  crept  across  its  sur£»oe,  which  is  neverthe- 
less covered  with  rocks  of  all  sizes)  such  as  we  find  in  vall^s  invaded  by  moraines. 
Walls,  obelisks,  and  rock  masses  resembling  uncouth  statues,  rise  above  the  chaos 
of  limestone.  Once  we  leave  the  roads  constructed  at  much  expense,  progress 
through  this  stony  waste  beooi^.  «  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  "  Sinks  "of  all  shapes 
and  dimensions  abound,  some  of  them  presenting  the  appearance  of  amphi- 
theatres surrounded  by  rows  of  seats.  These  sinks*  swallow  up  all  the  rain  that 
falls,  when  they  are  converted  into  tepiporary  lakes,  unless  the  water  immediately 
disappears  in  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  soil  suspended  in  the  water  is  deposited 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  sink,  and  these  hidden  spots  are  careAilly  cultivated  by  the 
inhabitants,  for  upon  the  openpkteau,  owing  to  high  winds  and  arid  soil,  cultiva- 
tion is  not  practicable. 

Sinks  are  met  with  in  aU  limestone  regions  of  cretaceous  age.  A  pwtion  of 
those  of  Istria  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  doe  to  an  irruption  of  minwal  water, 
which  decomposed  the  limestone.  The  red  earth,  which  fills  up  all  the  crevices 
in  the  rocks  of  Istria— /s^rta  iZosso— is  pointed  at  in  support  of  this  theory.  This 
earth  hardly  contains  a  trace  of  oi^;anio  matter,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  subterranean  chemical  laboratory  of  nature. 

In  former  times  the  whole  of  the  Oarso  was  covered  wiih  oak  forests.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  Forest  of  Montona  still  covered  a  considerable  area  in 
Central  Istria,  and  smaller  woods  existed  on  the  heights  commanding  the  westwn 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  A  few  remnants  of  these  ancient  forests  survive  to 
the  present  day^  the  most  considerable,  itear  the  village  of  Tomai,  being  known  as 
the  "  Paradise  of  the  Carso."  Elsewhere  considerable  tracts  are  covered  with 
heather,  mastic,  juniper,  and  turpratine  trees,  and  rook -roses.  The  flora  of  the 
•  Galled  floibe  by  the  Italians,  DoUne  by  the  Slovene!,  InglHtidor*  by  the  FrioUaaa. 
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Oawo,  though  poor  in  individuals,  is  extmnely  rich  in  species.  On  the  coast 
vast  tracts  are  sometimes  covered  by  plants  of  the  same  species.  On  the  Carso,  on 
the  other  hand,  fifty  or  sixty  species  are  frequently  met  with  upon  an  area  of  a 
few  square  yards.     It  is  here  the  floras  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Croatia  mingle. 

Nearly  aU  the  forests  have  disappeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
the  ravages  committed  by  sheep  and  goats  have  prevented  nature  from  recovering 
Several  attempts  at  repknting  resulted  in  fkUure,  sometimes  because  the  vegetable 
soU  had  been  carried  away  by  the  wind,  more  frequently  through  the  improvidence 

Fig.  24.— Tail  Snu  OF  PoiA. 
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of  the  vilUgers  to  whom  the  work  had  been  intrusted.  Others,  however,  have 
succeeded.  A  beautiful  phmtation  of  pines  may  be  seen  close  to  the  village  of 
Bassovizai,  right  above  Trieste,  on  one  of  the  most  arid  tracts  of  the  Oarso.  In 
fact,  wherever  the  plateau  is  protected  against  sheep  and  goats,  shrubs  spring  up, 
and  in  the  end  the  oak,  too,  will  reappear. 

But  not  only  is  it  posrible  to  repknt  the  Oarso  with  trees,  it  is  dso  possible  to 
cultivate  some  of  its  least  promising  tracts.  Fields  have  been  cleared  of  stones, 
and  cyclopean  walft  constructed io  protect  them  against  tbr  wind ;  and  in  course 
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of  time  they  yielded  harvests.  This,  however,  is  an  exception.  Standing  upon 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  near  Bassovizza,  or  on  the  Opcina  (1,294  feet),  we  are 
struck  by  the  contrast  presented  by  the  smiling  coast  region  and  the  forbidding 
plateau.  On  the  one  hand  we  look  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  upon 
sinuous  bays  fringed  by  rows  of  houses,  upon  towns  and  villages  embosomed  in 
verdure ;  on  the  other  upon  a  rooky  waste,  without  rivers,  springs,  or  vegetation. 
The  line  separating  the  verdant  slopes  from  the  reddish  plateau  is  dearly 
defined. 

That  portion  of  the  Oarso  which  we  see  to  the  north  of  Trieste,  and  which 
extends  to  tihe  north-west  and  south-west,'  runs  parallel  with  the  general  Kx^  of 


Fig.  26.— Tn  ViLuaid. 
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Western  Illyria.  The  range  of  hills  surmounting  the  plateau  runs  in  the  same 
direction.  The  "  Snowy  Mountain ''  (Sneznica,  or  Schneeberg,  6,893  feet)  most 
be  looked  upon  as  bounding  the  Triestine  Carao  in  the  south,  for  close  to  it  riara 
the  river,  for  the  most  part  subterranean,  which  drains  the  stony  plateau.  The 
Snowy  Mountain  is  entitled  to  that  designation,  for  in  some  of  its  crevices 
snow  is  found  throughout,  the  year.  The  "  Hun^piirian  Gate  "  lies  to  the  west  of 
it,  and  n^r  by  the  old  battle-field  of  Grobrick,  now  traversed  by  a  railroad.  Not 
&r  beyond  it  rises  the  Monte  Maggiore,  or  Caldiera  (4,572  feet),  the  culminating 
point  of  Istria,  presenting  a  steep  face  towards  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero. 

The  limestone  plateau  to  the  south  of  the  Snowy  Mountain^  which  M*  Lorens 
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propoMs  to  call  the  Liburnian  Oarao,  is  almost  as  desolate  in  aspect  as  the  Carso  of 
Trieste.  Amongst  its  sinks  is  one  of  unusual  size,  an  entire  village,  surrounded 
by  fields  and  orchards,  occupying  its  bottom.  The  range  of  mountains  which  rises 
upon  the  Liburnian  Oarso  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Its  average 
height  is  4,000  feet,  whilst  the  height  of  its  passes  varies  between  2,300  and  4.633 
feet.  None  of  the  culminating  summits  pierce  the  zone  of  perennial  snow,  the 
highest  amongst  them  being  the  Great  Kapella  (Klek,  6,394  feet)  and  the  Vellebid 
(Vaganski  Vrh,  6,768  feet).  The  latter  lies  on  the  boundary  between  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  close  to  the  sea,  and  its  summit,  tinted  in  blue,  purple,  or  rose  colour, 
according  to  the  distance  from  which  it  is  seen  and  the  time  of  the  day,  is  visible 
from  afar.  It  is  the  storm-breeder  of  the  Dalmatian  mariner.  This  mountain 
forms  a  good  natural  boundary,  for  it  presents  great  difficulties  to  a  traveller,  not 
so  much  because  of  its  height,  but  owing  to  its  formidable  precipices. 

The  deep  valleys  of  the  Zermanja  and  the  Eerka  separate  the  range  of  the 
Vellebid  from  the  Dinaric  Alps,  thus  called  from  the  principal  summit,  the 
Dinara  (6,942  feet).  Beyond  the  wide  valley  of  t^e  Narenta  the  mountains  rise 
once  ipore,  and  in  the  Orion  (6,230  feet),  on  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro,  they 
attain  their  greatest  height  in  Dalmatia. 

Tile  mountains  along  the  coast  of  Croatia  are  partly  wooded,  but  those  of 
Dalmatia  are  ahnost  naked.  Claudius's  Dalmatia  frondosa  exists  no  longer.  When 
Ragusa  was  founded  the  Slavs  called  it  Dubrovnik,  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
forests.  The  Venetians,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country,  found  all  the 
timber  they  wanted,  whilst  now  the  wood  Required  even  for  building  the  smallest 
boat  has  to  be  imported.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  acctise  pirates  of  having 
set  fire  to  the  forests.  More  likely  they  were  destroyed  by  goatherds,  as  in  the 
Carso.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  Oarso  during  the  last  century  has  been 
estimated  to  have  caused  a  loss  equivalent  to  that  of  682  square  miles,  ^ith  over 
a  million  of  inhabitants.  Steaming  al<mg  the  coasf  of  Dalmatia,  the  grey  and 
naked  mountains  resemble  huge  heaps  of  ashes.  The  reverse  slopm,  however, 
are  still  wooded  from  the  foot  to  the  summit. 


RiVEBS  AND  LaKBS. 

Th«  pkteaux  of  Camiola,  KapeUa,  and  Vellebid,  aiid  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia, 
constitute  a  strong  strategic  barrier,  not  only  because  of  their  height,  but  also 
because  of  the  want  of  water.  The  limestone  of  which  they  are  composed  quickly 
sucks  up  the  rain,  and  no  other  country  in  Europe  abounds  so  largely  in.  under- 
ground rivers.  These  rivers  have  their  waterfalls,  their  freshets,  and  other 
phenomena,  like  rivers  fldwing  on  the  surface.  M.  Schmidt  and  others,  by 
descending  into  the  sinks  and  embarking  in  small  boats  upon  mysterious  water- 
courses, have  succeeded  in  mapping  several  of  these  subterranean  river  systems. 

Of  all  these  rivers  the  IWeka,  or  Recea,  near  Trieste,  is  the  most  famous. 
Rising  upon  the  Snowy  Mountain,  it  flows  for  some  distance  through  a  narrow 
oaflon,  until  it  disappears  beneath  the  rock,  surmounted  by  the  picturesque  village 
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of  St.  Oanrian.  Still  lower  down  it  flows  over  the  bottom  of  a  aink,  then 
forms  some  cataracts,  and  disappears  once  more,  only  to  appear  again  after  an 
underground  course  of  22  miles.  At  MonAdoone,  where  the  rivsr  leaves  its 
cavernous  channels  through  three  apertures,  it  is  of  considerable  volume,  and 
navigable  for  small  sea-going  vessels.  It  is  known  here  as  Timavo,  and  wtM 
famous  amongst  the  ancients,  who  built  temples  upon  its  banks.  Its  volume 
appears  to  have  decreased,  and  M.  Osoemig  thinks  that  formerly  it  was  fed  by 
subterranean  channels  which  now  communicate  with  the  Isouzo.     It  certainly  no 


Fig.  26.— Thi  Isonio  and  thi  Tuuto. 
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longer  deserves  to  be  oaUed  the  "  Mother  of  the  Adriatic,"  for  it  is  fer  inferior  now 
to  the  Isonzo,  whose  delta  advances  at  the  rate  of  23  feet  a  year.* 

Aseobnd  Reooa,orEeoina  (a  word  signifying  "river"),  rises  on  the  Libumian 
Oarso,  and  flows  through  a  fearfully  savagis  gorge  towards  the  Quamero,  which  it 
enterf  a  short  distance  below  Fiume.  ,  A  few  hundred  yards  above  its  mouth  a 
spring  gushes  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  its  waters  rushing  into  the  channel 
of  the  river  and  filling  the  western  port  of  Fiume,  after  having  put  in  motion  the 

•  DeiiTery  of  the  Reoca  at  St.  Oansian,  6  to  141  cubic  feet  per  lecond.    Diachaige  of  the  Timaro.  14 
to  1,060  eubio  feet  per  second ;  average,  32S  cubic  feet 
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wheels  of  numerous  mills.  ITnfbrtunately  the  enormous  mass  of  sediment  curried 
down  by  the  river  has  formed  a  bar  at  its  mouth  {tee  Fig.  37).  No  less  than 
39,20iO  cubic  yards  of  siliceous  mud  are  deposited  every  year,  the  river  discharging 
during  the  same  period  686,000,000  tons  of  water.  *  The  temperature  of  this 
copious  spring  averages  60°  Fahr. ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  plateau  4,000  feet  above.  The  temperature  of  all 
the  springs  along  the  coast  is  analogous,  and  this  proves  that  they  are  supplied  by 


Fig.  27.— Tm  OiiBtA,  Okavosa,  and  Raovsa. 
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ttie  rain  precipitated  upon  the  plateau  of  the  Oarso.  Some  of  them  rise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  most  copious  of  these  submarine  springs  gushes  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Maggiore,  and  after  heavy  rain  the  rush  of  fresh  water  causes  a 
great  commotion  of  the  sea,  dangerous  to  vessels  entering  within  a  circle  of  600 
feet  radius. 

Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  the 
htrian  Arsa  and  the  Dalmatian  rivers  Zennanja,  Krka  (Kerka).  C5ettina,  and 
Narenta.     On  a  map  these  rivers,  whieh  hide  themselves  from  time  to  time 
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in  underground  obuinels,  reiemble  a  lerprat  cut  into  pieoet.  Moit  of  them 
flow  beneath  the  nirfaoe  valley*,  but  otben  take  their  course  athwart  moun- 
tain ranges.  Thus  the  Oettina,  which  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  Dinario 
Alps,  is  supposed  to  be  fed  from  a  lake  lying  beyond  the  bills,  towards  the 
easi.  r-Mlat  itself  discharging  a  subterranean  branch  which  reaches  the  sea 
near  Spalato.  The  blue  Ombla,  whid^  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Gravosa,  and  the 
spring  of  Doli,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  supplied  by  the 
Trebindica,  a. tributary  of  the  Narenta,  flowing  beyond  the  mountains  of  Herze- 
govina. Others  of  these  subterranean  tixen  have  never  been  traced  to  their 
mouths,  and  there  are  springs  supplied  we  know  not  how.  The  Lake  of  Yrana,  on 
the  island  of  Oherso  (Eres),  covers  an  area  of  2*3  square  miles,  and  holds 
233,000,000  tons  of  water.  It  is  undoubtedly  fed  by  springs  supplied  from  the 
mainland,  for  its  temperature  is  lower  than  any  experienced  on  the  island. 

Thd  greater  part  of  Oamiola  and  Dalmatia  would  be  altogether  without  water, 
if  it  were  not  for  underlying  impervious  sandstones  and  clay,  which  occasionally 
force  the  underground  rivers  to  appear  on  the  surface.  Berides  this,  in  crossing 
these  bare  and  white  plateaux,  we  are  occasionally  charmed  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
depression  filled  with  verdure,  like  the  quarry  gardens  of  Syracuse.  The  famous 
vineyards  of  Prosecco  occupy  one  of  these  verdant  sinks  of  the  Triestine  Oarso. 
Many  identify  these  vines  with  the  pitea  pueitue  of  the  anciente,  whilst  others  seek 
them  on  the  slopes  of  Duino,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Timavo,  which  yields  the 
ezoellent  wine  known  as  Be/oseo, 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  people  dwettiog  around  the  Oarso  consists 
in  their  protecting  themselves  against  the  sudden  floods  caused  by  these  subter- 
ranean  rivers.  The  water,  not  being  able  to  spread  laterally,  rises  vertically,  fills 
up  the  sinks,  and  even  overflows  them.  Tho  Rieka  has  been  observed  to  rise 
350  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  in  the  sink  of  Trebid.  The  villages  are  thus 
perpetually  threatened  by  inundations.  The  inhabitants  take  numy  precautions 
to  avert  the  danger.  They  place  gratings  over  the  openings  of  the  sinks,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  choked  up;  they  occasionally  clean  cut  the  underground 
channels ;  and  sometimes  even  resort  td  Uasting  in  order  to  open  more  commodious 
passages  for  the  surplus  waters.  Permanent  or  temporary  lakM  are  formed  in 
many  places,  in  spite  of  thrae  precautions.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  Lake  of 
Rastoo,  to  the  north  of  the  swampy  delta  of  the  Narenta.  It  shrinks  according  to 
the  seasons,  a  portion  of  its  bed  being  alternately  covered  with  water  abounding 
in  fish,  or  cultivated.  Still  none  of  these  Adriatic  lakes  can  compare  with  that 
of  Zirknitz,  which  lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Oarso. 

Oavems  no  longer  serving  as  a  passage  to  rivers  are  as  numerous  in  the  Oarso 
and  the  Illyrian  Alps  as  are  the  channels  of  underground  rivers.  They  ramify 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  country  has  been  lik^ed  to  a  petrified  sponge. 
The  most  widely  known  of  these  labyrmthian  passages  lie  within  the  basin  of  the 
Save,  but  those  of  Dalmatia,  though  less  frequently  visited,  are  quite  as  curious. 
Not  only  are  they  curious  on  account  of  their  stalactites,  but  also  because  of  their 
fauna  and  flora.     A  peculiar  species  of  bat  is  found  there,  and  sev^  species  of  a 
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•h«p«laM  blind  raptUe  iuhabtt  the  welU  of  Gnidiw..     There  are  Aim,  eyeleu 
ooleopten,  araohntda.  o«ntipedM,  oriutaoea,  and  molliuos 

Formerly  the   lapentitton  of  the  inhabitanU  peopled  then  oaverne  with 
demons,  Tampim.  and  .oroerert.    The  Morkk.  looked  upon  one  of  the  deepest 

*  r  f  T'  ",'  *•*•  °*  ^'  ""**  •  neighbouring  caTem  they  oonrerted 
mto  the  dwelbng-plaoe  of  a  aoroere...  who  «illied  forth  at  night  to  .teal  little 
children,  who*,  heart,  .he  eat.  In  a  oayem  near  Ragu«i  dwelt  the  Mrpent  of 
^Mulapiu.,  guarding  three  magic  coins  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  limpid  pod.  A 
nanng  noiM,  frequently  heard  in  the*,  oavem.  at  .unriM  and  miuMt  during  .ummer, 

rig.  28.-TI11  Nawwta. 
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has  given  birtb  to  and  k^t  alive  these  superstitionik  This  curious  phenomenon 
recalls  the  singing  statue  of  Memnoa,  and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  rushes  of  air 
through  narrow  fissures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  the  sounds  heard  on  the  island 
<^  Melada  are  said  to  bare  frightened  away  the  inhabitants,  who  fancied  they 
heard  the  threatening  voices  of  souls  forgotten  in  purgatory. 

Thb  Coast. — Islakbs. 

The  coast-line  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  <M>nfiguration 
as  are  the  plateaux  and  the  rivers.     At  the  first  glance  the  Istrian  peninsula 
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imiHVflMM  by  its  luaMivenoH,  but  narrow  aniM  of  the  tea,  bounded  hy  •ttcp 
precipiocB,  |)6netrate  far  inland.     The  Valle  Quieto  and  the  Canale  di  I^me  il^ni 
it  on  the  west,  while  the  Ganale  di  Ana  and  the  Bay  of  Fianontt  are  eqi. 
remarkable  inlots  on  the  ea«t. 

But  fur  more  fantastical  than  Istria  is  the  outline  of  l)almatia,  with 
peninsulas,  and  its  fringe  of  islands,  islets,  and  sunken  rocks.  Its  islands  and  deep 
bays  remind  us  of  the  ukaeren  and  the  Jiordt  of  Norway,  but  this  analogy  is 
merely  superficial ;  for  whilst  the  fiords  of  Scandinavia  are  submarine  valleys  of 
great  depth,  which  intersect  the  coast  range  in  all  directions,  and  ramify  into  a 
multitude  of  arms,  the  eanale  and  bays  of  Dalmatia   are  simple  channels  of 

FIr.  S9.— Th>  Hink  or  Paoo. 
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erosion,  less  than  160  feet  in  depth,  and  extending  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
ridges  of  the  Carso  and  the  Dinario  Alps — that  is,  firom  the  north-west  to  th6 
south-east.  The  peninsulas  and  iaUmdis  of  Illyria  have  none  of  the  chaotic  dis- 
order peculiar  to  the  torn  rooks  of  the  Scandinavian  coast.  The  direction  of  their 
hill  ranges  and  valleys  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
mainland.  Geologically  they  belong  to  the  same  formation  as  the  mainland,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Lissa  and  of  a  few  islets  far  out  in  the 
Adriatic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  titat  all  these  islands  were  formerly  joined  to  the 
mainland,  the  work  of  erosion  which  cut  them  asunder  having  heesa  favoured  by 
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the  friable  nature  of  the  rooks.  The  sinks  have  largely  influenoed  the  exiatiog 
oonfiguration  of  the  ooast  and  of  its  fringe  of  islands.  Amongst  sinks  which 
have  been  converted  into  harbours,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  obtained 
aoceaa  to  them,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  fiuooari  and  Porto  Re,  near  Fiume. 
Others,  as  that  of  Pago,  are  still  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  neok  of  bnd. 
The  ooast,  moreover,  is  slowly  subsiding.  In  Istria  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towns 
of  Sipar  and  of  Medelino  may  still  be  distinguidied  a  few  yards  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  island  of  Cissa,  near  Rovigno,  famous  in  the  ti.ne  of  the  Romans 
for  its  dyers,  disappeared  beneath  the  waves  in  the  eighth  century.    The  fresh- 
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water  Lake  of  Vrana,  near  the  Narenta,  was  invaded  in  1630  by  the  sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  pointing  to  a  local  upheaval  of  the  land. 
The  Narenta,  for  instanoe,  cannot  now  be  navigated  as  freely  as  daring  the  reign 
of  the  Venetians.  This,  however,  may  be  due  to  alluvial  deposits  obstructing  its 
channel. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  estuaries  of  the  Illyrian  ooast  is  that  into  which 

the  Eorka  discharges  itself  between  Zara  aiid  Spidato.    It  is  at  one^  and  the  same 

time  a  river,  a  lake,  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea.    The  Eerka,  above  Soardona,  forms  a 

miniature  Kii^ra.    On  leaving  the  narrow  chasm  scooped  out  by  the  waterfall, 
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the  fresh  water  of  the  river  spreads  itself  over  the  hrackish  water  of  Lake  Proklian. 
The  river  then  enters  a  secoud  gorge,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  Adriatic. 

Of  the  many  bays  of  Dalmatia,  that  called  Bocche  di  Cattaro  is  most  widely 
known.  Its  ramifibatiohs  recall  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Oantons,  and  although  there 
are  lieither  glaciers  nor  pastures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  rocks  of  bolder 
aspect  or  of  more  dazzling  colours.  The  "mouths"  include  numerous  ports, 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  the  uuited  fleets  of  the  world.  Two  passages, 
13  fbthoms  deep,  lead  into  the  interior,  where  the  mariner  loses  sight  of  the 
sea,  and  finds  himself  upon  a  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  winding  among  steep 
mountains.    Villages  of  fishermen  are  seen  upon  the  shore,  half  hidden  amongst 


Fig.  31.— Tm  BoooKB  di  Oattako. 
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verdure ;  old  walls  and  ruined  towers  are  reflected  in  the  blue  water ;  barren 
rocks  peep  out  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  plantations  of  olive  and  lemon  trees ; 
and  wherever  we  look  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  mountains.  Few  gulfs  in  £urope 
ean  rival  in  beauty  these  Bocche  of  Cattaro. 

SJ»nding  upon  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  we  look  down  on  the  islands 
flinging  the  coast,  their  grey  or  reddish  rocks  contrasting  most  admirably 
with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Every  one  of  these  islands  possesses  s(mio 
iisature  distinguishing  it  from  the  others.  Y^lia  (Erk  in  Sky)  most  resembles 
the  mainland,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  shallow  ohM«nel  of  Maltempo. 
Chereo  (Eres),  though  nearly  surrounded  by  channels  having  a  d^th  of  over 
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30  fathoms,  ia  separated  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lussin  only  by  a 
narrow  cavanelia,  hardly  20  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  excavated  by  human  hands,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  from  the  Quarnero  into  the  channel  of  Quarnerolo.  Arbe, 
abounding  in  olives,  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges,  separated  by  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  low  valleys.  Pago,  40  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  the  north  in  a  point 
resembling  the  horns  of  a  narwhal,  is  bounded  by  cliffs  of  eocene  limestone,  and 

Fig.  82.— PAifo*Aiu  or  tbb  Bocchi  oi  OAnAmo. 


has  in  its  centre  longitudinal  valleys  gradually  merging  into  inlets  of  the  sea, 
locally  known  as  mUi,  or  valhni ;  that  is,  "  valleyn."  Premula,  to  the  west  of 
Pago,  is  well  known  to  mariners  as  the  locality  where  the  Adriatic  current 
bifurcates,  one  arm  running  north  towards  the  Quarnero,  Istria,  and  Trieste,  the 
other  swerving  round  towards  the  coast  of  Enulis.  The  Isola  Lunga,  or  Long 
Island,  together  with  Incoronata,^  stretches  towards  the  south-w«»t  for  40  miles. 
Braiso.  off  Spakto,  is  the  most  massive  of  the  Dalmatian  islands.    It  resembles  a 
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plateau,  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  exoelleut  wine.  Lesina  is  a  tongae 
of  land  extending  towards  the  west.  Sabbioncella  is  not  an  island,  but  a 
peninsula,  traversed  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  45  miles  in  length.  The  island 
of  Curzola  is  a  westerly  continuation  of  this  range.  At  Melada  (Mljet)  the  chain  of 
large  Dalmatian  islands  terminates.  Lissa,  with  its  fine  harbour,  lies  in  the  open 
Adriatic.  Near  it  the  Austrians  and  Italians  fought  a  naval  battle  m  1866. 
Pelagosa  lies  nearer  to  Italy  than  to  Dalmatia,  but  belongs  politically  to  the 
Austrians,  who  maintain  its  lighthouse. 

In  one  respect  all  these  islands,  and  many  others  of  inferior  size,  resemblo 
each  other :  they  are  all  barren,  the  forests  having  long  disappeared.     Solve  and 

Fig.  33.— Mbiju>a. 
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Lesina  are  no  longer  wooded,  as  their  name  implies,  and  Ourzola  has  ceased  to  boast 
of  the  forests  which  caused  the  epithet  of  «  black  "  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  All  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  boldness  of  contour,  and  tiieir  cliffs  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  gentle  undulations  presented  by  the  Italian  shores.  Thmr  rooks  are 
sterile,  but  some  of  the  valleys  and  smaller  islands,  partly  composed  of  impervious 
sandstone,  are  of  exceeding  fertility.  Thus,  whilst  Levrera,  a  limestone  island 
near  Cherso,  supports  only  rabbits,  the  uaighbouring  islet  of  Sar^wgo  has  been 
converted  into  a  veritable  garden  by  its  tlu>usan4  inhabitants. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  of  Isonso,  of  Istria,  and  of  Dalmatia  resembles  that  of 
Italy,     The  flora  of  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region  is  Medito:iianean.    Myrtlea 
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and  laurel-trees  flourish  in  the  ppen  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  'nmavo,  2^°  to  the 
north  of  Liguria. 

The  mountains  shdter  the  country  towards  the  north  an^  east,  and  it  is 
exposed  to  the  afternoon  sun.  In  the  Dalmatian  littoral  yalleys  we  meet  with 
locust-trees,  orange-trees,  and  fig-trees.  The  almond- trees  bear  blossoms  in 
December,  and  peas  and  beans  frequently  ripen  early  in  January,  Palm-trees 
are  first  met  with  at  Trau.  On  the  island  of  Sua  they  are  numerous,  and  in 
the  gardens  of  Bagusa  they  sometimes  bear  ripe  fruit.  Exceptional  frosts,  how- 
ever, have  occasif^nally  proved  destructive  to  the  olive  plantations  of  Northern 
Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and'  those  around  Trieste  have  never  recovered  since  the 
terrible  winter  of  1787.  In  1861  the  channel  of  Zara  became  covered  with  ice, 
and  in  April,  1864,  it  snowed  there.  Twice  during  ten  centuries  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  froze,  viz.  in  869  and  in  1234.* 
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In  summer  the  ^  '  us  of  Dalmatia  are  usually  surene,  but  iti  autumn  torrential 
rains  are  frequent,  as  also  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  winter  is  generally 
rainy,  but  the  equinoctial  rains  are  most  abundant.  It  is  the  sirocco  which 
carries  the  r;jin-clouds  to  Dalmatia,  for  in  its  passage  across  the  Mediterranean  it 
becomes  charged  with  vapours,  and  to  it  the  country  is  indebted  both  for  its 
heat  and  its  moisture.  The  land  and  sea  breezes,  owing  to  the  lay  of  the  coast, 
blow  in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  winds,  and  therefore  either  neutralise 
them  or  add  to  their  violence.  The  hora,  Mowing  from  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Monte  Re,  is  more  especially  dreaded  in  its  encounters  with  the  sirocco.  Its  violence, 


*  Avenge  teinpenitara  ud  nin&ll  in  latria  and  Dalmatia  :- 
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like  that  of  the  Provencal  mi»tral,  is  extraordinary.  In  1873  it  .upset  a  railway 
train  above  Fiume,  and  it  finds  its  way  even  into  the  ill-construoted  houses  hidden 
in  the  cavities  of  the  plateau.  Mariners  fear  it,  and  cautiously  approach  the 
offings  of  valleys  down  which  it  takes  its  furious  course.  As  a  rule  it  blows  from 
the  north-east,  but  it  is  frequently  deflected  by  the  valleys.  Its  approach  is 
heralded  by  puffs  of  wind  and  by  the  purple  tint  of  the  sea.  The  violence  of  the 
bora  renders  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  the  islands  almost  uninhabitable,  although 
they  abound  in  excellent  harbours,  for  the  spray  of  the  sea,  which  it  whirls  before  ^ 
it,  proves  destructive  t«  vegetation,  and  only  tamarisks  resist  it.  The  influence  of 
the  bora  extends  for  several  miles  inland.  It  appears  to  blow  with  greater  force 
now  than  formerly.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Pago  the  wine  harvest  now  fails  every 
three  or  four  years,  instead  of  every  ten  or  twelve,  as  formerly.  It  is  the  western 
slopes  of  the  islands  which  support  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  are 
most  carefully  cultivated.  The  tides,  too,  differ  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
Adriatic,  for  in  che  <  trarnero  Gulf  they.only  flow  once  within  twenty-four  hours, 
instead  of  twico,    s  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice  and  the  Guli  of  Trieste. 

Thf  ^^'otrcic  h '-nances  observed  on  the  plateaux,  along  the  coasts,  and  on  the 
island'  ;•  .ihc^eftviy  account  for  the  differences  in  the  local  floras.  On  the  Oarso 
the  fl(.ii «  of  Jcruw  i.y,  Italy,  and  Croatia  mingle ;  in  the  valleys  the  flora  varies 
much  ;)o:^.'l^i,;  i^^  elevation  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  Mediterranean 
flora,  ih  :^k8  to  t):  Biimcroua  inlets  of  the  sea,  is  most  .lumerously  represented, 
and  the  marine  flora  of  Dalmatia  is  richer  than  that  ci'  any  other  European  sea. 
The  fauna,  too,  presents  us  with  a  few  species  not  elsewhere  met  with.  Beptiles 
are  numerous,  especially  tortoises ;  brown  bears  are  mot  with  in  the  mountains ; 
foxes  and  martens  descend  to  the  plains ;  but  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar  have 
disappeared.  The  jackal,  however,  which  forms  a  link  between  the  faunas  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  is  stiU  met  with  on  a  few  islands  and  in  Southern  Dalmatia. 
The  sea  abounds  in  fish.  The  tunny  is  caught  at  Grignaoo,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste  ;  immense  shoals  of  sardines  visit  the  coast  of  Istria,  and  eels  ascend  the 
rivers  of  Dalmatia.  A  species  of  cri wfish  {Nephrops  Norvegicua),  formerly  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Norway,  is  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero. 

Inhabitants. 
The  two  dominant  racoa  of  the  empire  are  represented  in  these  Adriatic  pro- 
vinces only  by  soldiers,  functionaries,  and  uoorcht  rAa.    With  few  uxceptions,  the 
inhabitants  are  either  Slavs  or  Italians.    Tlit  latter,  most  n  meixjus  in  Istria,  live 
principally  in  the  maritime  region,  whilst  t'le  Slavs  occupy  the  plateaux. 

We  possess  little  information  concerning  the  Celts  and  Pelasgians  who  originally 
inhabited  the  country.  We  do  not  know  to  vfhvm  to  ascribe  the  construction  of 
the  castellien,  or  castlets,  so  numerous  jn  Istria.  Thus  much  is  certain— that  the 
Italian  olemont,  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  was  far  stronger,  for  the  names  of 
many  Slav  villages  and  families  in  the  intericnr  are  dearly  of  Latin  origpn.  The 
Chiches  and  other  Slav  tribes  first  occupied  the  plateaux  between  the  ninth  and  the 
seventtienth  centuries,  having  been  introduced  by  feudal  landowners,  Venetiwis, 
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and  Austriana  to  cultivate  the  land  or  to  defend  military  positions.  Some  of  these 
tribes  were  admitted  as  guests,  and  settled  in  cultivated  districts,  a  proceeding 
against  which  the  Italian  Istrians  complained  as  early  as  804. 

At  the  present  time  the  uplands  are  Slav;  the  lower  basin  of  the  Isonzo, 
Gorizia,  Trieste,  Parenzo,  Pola,  and  all  the  towns  of  macritime  Istria  are  Italian,  and 
thBltalianiuimi  of  Trieste  are  consequently  justified  in  aspiring  to  a  union  with  Italy. 
Fiume,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  is  likewise  Italian,  whilst 
in  Zara,  Spalato,  and  other  towns  of  Dalmatia  the  Italians  are  in  a  majority. 
German  is  no  longer  compulsory  in  the  superior  schools,  and  the  language  used  in 
preference  by  the  educated  classes  throughout  is  Italian.  Even  the  Furlani  of  the 
valley  of  the  Isonzo,  who  speak  a  dialect  akin  to  that  of  the  Ladins,  use  it. 

The  Slavs  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  speaking  a  variety  of  dialects. 
Formerly,  before  a  spirit  of  nationality  had  arisen  amongst  them,  they  yielded 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Italian  towns.  Civilisation  and  Italianisation 
were  then  synonymous  terms.  This  is  the  case  no  longer.  The  Slavs,  in  spite 
of  loeal  distinctions,  have  learnt  to  feel  that  th^  are  kinsmen.  Beligious 
differences,  however,  still  separate  them,  for  the  Slavs  of  the  coast  are  Roman 
Oatholics,  and  detest  their  brethren  holding  the  orthodox  Ghreek  faith. 

Amongst  the  Slavs  there  are  still  some  whose  barbarous  manners  recall 
the  Uskoks,  or  Servian  fugitives  whom  the  Ottomans  drove  from  Bosnia,  and 
who,  before  they  became  tillers  of  the  soil,  lived  upon  brigandage.  The 
vendetta  still  survives  in  a  district  near  Zara,  known  as  Berlika,  and  a  local 
proverb  says  that  he  "  who  does  not  avenge  an  injury  remains  unclean.'-'  The 
savage  mountains  and  the  vicinity  of  the  frontier  enable  assassins  to  evade 
justice.*  This,  too,  renders  it  difficult  to  suppress  revolts.  In  1869  the 
Erivosdans,  on  the  Herzegoviniau  frontier,  suooessfully  opposed  the  troops  that 
were  sent  against  them,  and  in  the  end  the  Austrian  Government  found  itself 
compelled  to  grant  all  they  demanded,  viz.  the  exemption  from  military  service 
and  a  remission  of  taxes. 

The  Morlaks,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Albanians,  Slavs,  and 
perhaps  Avares,  are  amongst  the  least-civilised  peoples  of  Europe.  Some  of  them 
are  fair,  with  blue  eyes ;  others  olive-complexionedi,  with  chestnut-coloured  hair. 
Wretched  as  they  and  their  habitations  are,  they  delight  in  fine  garments,  and 
the  head-dresses  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  coins. 
Superstitions  are  ri&  amongst  them,  and  old  national  songs,  or  peames,  survive  in 
their  villages. 

The  Morlaks  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  distinguished  by  tall  stature  and  strength. 
The' father  of  the  great  Frederick  set  much  store  by  them,  but  the  restrictions  of 
military  life  little  suited  their  independent  disposition.  The  islanders  of  Ijussui 
Piccolo  likewise  are  noted  for  their  strength  and  physical  beauty.  The  climate 
of  Dalmatia  is  certainly  favourable  to  physical  development,  and  though  most 
sanitary  laws  are  defied  there,  the  inhabitants  attain  a  greater  age  than  in  any 

*  Between  1851  and  \f^6  766  murden  and  attempts  at  murder  are  record««d  amongst  the  8,406 
inhabttantt  of  Berlika. 
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other  part  of  Austria.*  There  are,  however,  a  few  localities  whioh  are  noted 
for  their  insalubrity.  Such  are  the  swampy  lowlands  of  the  Nareata,  now 
being  drained.  A  local  disease — ncherlievo — has  been  observed  near  Fiume,  and 
is  ascribed  to  misery,  dirt,  and  promibouousness. 

A  few  foreign  colonies  exist  on  the  Adriatic  slopes  of  Austria.  Peroi  is  a 
Montenegrin  village  near  Pola,  whilst'  Rumanians  have  settled  on  the  river 
Arsa,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.t 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Irrespectively  of  the 
vicinity  of  Gorizia,  Trieste,  a  few  places  in  Istria,  and  near  some  of  the  towns 
of  Dalmatia,  agriculture  is  in  a  most  backward  state.  The  earth  yields  harvests 
in  spite  of  man.  The  wine,  which  might  be  amongst  the  best  produced  in 
Europe,  is  fit  only  for  drunkards ;  the  fruits  are  small  and  without  flavour.  The 
land  no  longer  belongs  to  families  collectively,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Save, 
nor  has  it  become  the  absolute  property  of  individuals,  a  sort  of  tenure  most 
unfavourable  to  its  cultivation.  The  peasants  retain  the  habits  of  wandering 
herdsmen,  and  think  nothing  of  pasturing  their  sheep  upon  a  neighbour's  fields. 

Fortunately  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  not  solely  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture. The  Istriotes  participate  in  the  commerce  of  which  Trieste  is  the  centre. 
The  Dalmatians  are  excellent  seamen,  and  more  than  one-half  the  crews  of  the 
sea-going  vessels  of  Austria  are  furnished  by  Ragusa  and  Oattaro.  Ship-building, 
sail  and  rope  making,  and  the  salting  of  provisions  occupy  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  coast  towns.  Commerce  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Italians  and  Jews,  and  the  fisheries  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  to  Ohioggians, 
whose  sloops  are  seen  in  every  creek. 

Dalmatia,  in  spite  of  its  natural  wealth  and  favourable  geographie&l  position, 
does  not  enjoy  the  ibiportanoe  which  is  clearly  its  due.  Illyria  was  a  far  piore 
populous  country  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  than  it  is  now,  and  &r  better  culti- 
vated. It  enjoyed  a  second  period  of  prosperity  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Ragusa  (the  Dubrovnik  of  the  Slavs)  was  one  of  the  great  commercial  emporiums 
of  the  Mediterranean,  rivalling  even  Venice,  and  forming  a  focus  of  civilisation 
to  the  Slavs  of  the  interior.  The  city  never  recovered  from  the  disasters  which 
repeatedly  overtook  it  since  Charles  V.  " borrowed"  three  hundred  of  its  vesseb. 
The  fate  of  the  other  towns  of  Dalmatia  has  been  that  of  Ragusa. 

Far  removed  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  has  had  the  fate  of  a  distant 
colony,  not  possessing  sufficient  resources  of  its  own  to  insure  its  prosperity. 
Its  fine  harbours  were  deserted,  for  within  a  few  milas  from  them  a  boundary 
watched  by  officers  of  customs  separated  the  country  from  those  inland  districts 
which  might  have  fed  its  commerce.  The  definite  incorporation  of  Bosnia  into 
the  Austrian  Empire  may  possibly  revive  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Dalmatia ;  but 
for  the  present  that  country  only  exhibits  a  picture  of  decay. 


*  Death  rate,  23  to  26  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

t  Nationality  of  the  Adriatio  provinces  (1875)  :— 
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Goiisia  .  .     160,000  72,000 

Trieste  and  Istria  .     181,000  210,000 

Dalmatia  •    408,000  63,000 
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Towns. 

A  LARGE  city  could  not  fail  to  spring  up  near  the  point  where  the  roads  from 
the  Danube  and  across  the  Alps  debouch  upon  the  Adriatic.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  this  city  was  AquUeJu,  ^hich  numbered  its  inhabitants  by  hundreds  of 


Fig.  M.— TBinn. 
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ihoasandi^  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  452.  Although  subsequently  the 
midenoe  of  the  patriarchs,  the  city  never  recovered,  for  not  only  had  the  rival 
towns  of  Venice  and  Trieste  grown  into  importance,  but  ito  environs,  owing  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  land,  had  been  converted  into  a  pestiferous  swamp.    It  ia  now 
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a  poor  village,  but  a  Byzantine  cathedral  and  Boman  ruins  reoall  the  time  of 
its  aplendour. 

Trieste  (119,174  inhabitants)  is  an  ancient  city  too,  but  its  importance  dates 
hardly  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  is  now  the  great 
f^ommercial  emporium  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  itii  growth  has  b«en  rapid 
ever  since  a  railway  has  connected  it  with  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  with  all 
Germany.  The  old  city  is  built  upon  the  slopes  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castlcr ; 
the  new  quarters  occupy  a  level  space  between  the  steep  walls  of  the  Oarao  n.ZkA 
the  sea,  which  has  been  encroached  upon  to  gain  sites  for  warehouses  and  for  docks. 
The  roadstead  is  open,  and  a  breakwater  now  constructing  is  progressing  but 

Fig.  as.— POLA. 
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slowly,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  its  foundations.  The  lighthouse  j^er,  instetKl 
of  protecting  the  old  port,  has  accelerated  its  silting  up.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  Trieste  far  surpasses  Venice  in  commercial  activity,*  though  it  cannot 
compare  with  its  rival  in  architectural  splendour.  In  this  respect  Trieste  is 
certainly  behind  many  an  Italian  city  far  less  populous.  There  are,  however,  a 
rich  museum  of  antiquities  and  a  valuable  library. 

The  belt  of  verdure  surrounding  Trieste  is  of  small  ext^t,  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  it  the  barren  spurs  of  the  Carso  descend  to  the  sea.  Once  past 
Miramar,  a  villa  delightfully  situated  upon  a  promontory,  we  could  hardly 
imagine  being  so  near  a  populous  city,  if  its  vicinity  were  not  betrayed  by 
numerous  vessels  of  all  descriptions.     Only  after  having  crossed  the  Timavo  do 

•  In  1876  16,679  vemela,  of  1,970,000  tona  burden,  entered  and  cleared.  The  importa  were  yalned  at 
£21,81 1,680,  the  exports  at  £19,328,100.  The  buUding  yards  of  ttie  Austrian  Uoyd  are  at  Muggia.  The 
oompany  poBseasea  68  steamers. 
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we  again  find  ouraelves  amongst  fertUe  fields,  and  within  sight  of  towns  and 
villages.  Oorizia  (Gdrz,  15,300  inhabitants),  the  principal  town  of  this  district, 
in  its  sheltered  vale,  deserves  to  be  called  the  Austrian  Nice,  for  its  climate  is 
delightful,  and  it  is  as  famous  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  early  vegetables  as  its  French 
prototype.     Lower  down  on  the  Isonzo  is  Oradisca,  with  an  old  castle. 

No  other  port  of  Istria  or  Dalmatia  can  aspire  to  rival  Trieste.  Capo  (Tlatria 
(7,539  inhabitants),  the  old  Venetian  capital  of  Istria,  still  looks  defiance ;  but 
its  walls  are  too  wide  now  for  its  population,  and  its  commerce  has  gone.  Pirano 
(7,691  inhabitants),  on  a  bold  promontory,  has  productive  salt  marshes  and  a 
famous  port  (Porto  Glorioso),  capable  of  sheltering  large  vessels.     Parenao  (2,471 
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inhabitants),  where  the  Istrian  Diet  has  met  since  1861,  abounds  in  Roman 
ruins,  and  boasts  of  a  famous  Byzantine  cathedral,  dating  bade  to  the  sixth 
century.  Near  it  are  valuable  quarries.  Pisino  (Pazin,  2,909  inhabitants),  in 
the  centre  of  Istria,  near  a  vast  sink  190  feet  in  depth,  is  an  important  market 
town. 

RovigM  (9,664  inhabitants)  lies  in  the  midst  of  olive  plantations,  and  exports 
much  oil.  As  a  place  of  commerce  it  is  more  important  than  Pola  (16,743 
inhabitants),  so  famous  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  dty  of  Pietas  Julia. 
Not  twenty  years  ago  Pola  was  merely  a  poor  village.  It  is  now  the  great 
naval  station  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  its  fine  port  and  dockyards  being  defended 
by  numerous  forts  and  batteries. 
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Mume  (13,314  inbabitanta),  the  principal  seaport  of  Hungary,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tranquil  Gulf  of  Quamero,  near  the  rite  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Tarsatica,  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in  799.  It  is  favourably  situated  for 
commerce, 'and  is  daily  growing  in  importance.  A  breakwater  is  being  built  to 
protect  its  fine  roadstead.  The  river  supplies  several  flour-mills  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments  with  motive  power.  Near  it  is  the  old  mountain  fastness  of 
Tersato,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  city. 

The  other  ports  on  the  Quamero,  such  as  Buecari  (Ba<?ar),  Porto  Be 
(Kraljevica),  and  Zengg  (Segna,  3,231  inhabitants),  carry  on  some  coasting  trade, 

Fig.  88.— LuflsiN  Piccolo. 
Botla  1:80,000. 


but  they  all  yield  in  importance  to  Luasin  Piccolo  (7,750  inhabitants),  with  its 
magnificent  harbour. 

Not  one- tenth  of  the  commerce  of  Austria  is  carried  on  through  the  sixty-two 
commercial  ports  of  Dalmatia,  for  the  mariners  of  these  places  are  not  employed  in 
the  export  of  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  Most  of  the  towns  of  Dalmatia 
stand  upon  the  coast,  and  bear  a  sort  of  family  likeness.  They  are  all  defended 
by  walls,  have  narrow  tortuous  streets  climbing  steep  hills,  a  small  port  with 
a  narrow  entrance,  and  a  public  square  with  a  town-hall  close  to  the  water-side. 
They  are  still  quite  mediaeval  in  their  aspect. 
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^ara  (Zador,  8,014  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  has,  however,  under- 
gone an  advantageous  transfiguration,  for  its  old  Venetian  walls  have  been 
converted  into  public  gardens.  The  famous  maraschino  of  Zara  is  indebted  for 
its  peculiar  aroma  to  the  cherries  of  Makarska,  near  Spalato,  from  which  it  is 
distilled.  Old  Zara  lies  about  20  miles  farther  south,  on  the  site  of  the  Slav  city 
of  Biograd,  which  the  Venetians  destroyed  in  1167,  transferring  its  inhabitants 
to  New  Zara. 

Sebenico  (Sibenik,  6,131  inhabitants),  on  the  estuary  of  the  Eerka,  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  promises  to  become  of  importance,  for  it  offers  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  exportation  of  the  coal  discovered  near  DmiiH,  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Promina,  and  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  communes  of  Sign  (Sinj) 
and  Imoaki.  The  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  town  is  the  finest  church  of  Dalmatia. 
It  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Giorgio  di  Matteo,  a  native  of  the  place. 


Fig.  89.— Spalato  amd  tbi  "  Sam  Gasthxi.' 
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Spahto  (12,196  inhabitants)  is  called  after  the  pahtium  of 'the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Salona^aooght  refuge  when  their 
town  was  taken  by  the  Avarea.  This  ancient  palace  is  a  vast  structure,  occupy- 
ing nearly  half  the  area  of  the  town,  and  inhabited  by  4,000  persons,  besides 
containing  w^'ae  vaults,  stores,  and  market-places.  An  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter, 
adjoining  i%  has  been  converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  there  still  exist  Boman 
ruins  of  interest.  Spalato  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  valley  of  the  Olissa 
would  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting  it  with  the  interior. 
The  shores  of  the  "  Bay  of  the  Seven  Oastles,"  which  extei»l  to  the  west  of  Spalato 
as  far  as  IHu  (3,069  inhabitants),  are  noted  on  account  of  their  fertility.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of  Politza,  to  the  east,  maintained  iheir 
iadependenoe  until  1807.  They  dress  like  Magyars,  to  prevent  bcoag  confounded 
with  the  Morlaks. 

Venerable  JRagu$a  (Dubrovnik,  5,305  inhabitants)  rises  <hi  a  promontory,  and 
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ia  surrounded  by  turreted  walls.  In  1667  this  "Dalmatian  Athens"  had 30.000 
inhttbitantB,  and  it  is  still  of  some  importance  as  a  place  of  commerce.  Its 
harbour  is  at  Gravosa,  a  pretty  viUage  adjoining  it.  At  Ragusa  the  vegetation 
of  Europe  mingles  with  that  of  more  southern  latitudes,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
island  of  Lacroma  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Hesperides.  Old  Ragusa,  on  the 
site  of  Epidaurus,  is  delightfully  situated,  bnt  must  yield  in  beauty  to  that  marvel 
of  the  Adriatic,  Cattaro  (2,017  inhabitants),  in  the  bottom  of  the  winding  inlet  of 
the  Bocche,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  road  which  scales  the  scarps  of  Montenegro. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVS. 
(Cabkiola,  Croatia,  Siavonia.) 

General  Aspects. 
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EOGRAPHIOALLY  and  ethnologically  these  countries  are  one, 
but  politically  they  have  been  cut  asunder.  The  Germans, 
anxious  to  retain  the  passes  of  the  Alps  which  give  access  to  the 
Adriatic,  have  taken  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Slovenes 
of  Carniola,  or  Krain,  whilst  the  Magyars  claim  the  Servians 
and  Croats  of  the  "Mesopotamia"  formed  by  the  Drave  and  the  Save  as 
their,  subjects.  The  inhabitants,  however,  yield  but  surlUy  to  their  foreign 
masters.  The  Croats  more  especially  not  only  look  to  their  kinsmen  beyond 
their  own  frontiers  when  clamouring  for  their  ancient  independence,  but 
also  appeal  to  "historical  rights."  Though  far  from  having  attained  all  they 
desire,  they  have  succeeded  in  making  themselves  respected,  and  amongst  the 
nationalities  struggling  within  the  limits  of  the  Austro-Hungi.  >n  Empire 
they  are  not  the  least  influential  The  Magyar  is  no  longer  able  t-  speak  of 
them  with  contempt,  for  the  events  of  1848  and  1849  have  taught  him  that  the 
Croat  is  a  redoubtable  adversary.  The  animosity  of  the  two  nations  has  given  a 
renewed  lease  to  the  Austrian  bureaiicrats.  United,  they  might  have  gloried  in 
the  foundation  of  a  Danubian  Confederation,  and  spared  themselves  untold 
miseries. 

The  countries  of  the  Southern  Slavs  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  for  they  include  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Salquiki.  In 
extent  they  rival  several  of  the  empires  of  Europe.  Their  political  disunion  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  geographical  features.  The  territories  to  the  south 
of  the  Save  and  the  Danube  are  filled  with  a  labyrinth  of  mountains,  and  are 
difficult  of  access.  The  Mussulmans,  aided  by  feudal  institutions,  succeeded  in 
enslaving  most  of  the  inhabitants,  for,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  communication, 
their  Christian  kinsmen  beyond  the  Save  were  unable  to  render  the  succour 
which  would  have  been  forthcoming  under  more  favounsible  circumstances.    To 
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the  north  of  the  Save,  which  with  its  foreats  and  swamiM  forms  a  formidable 
natural  boundary,  the  country  is  open,  hills  rising  in  the  midst  of  plains,  which 
the  Magyars  not  unnaturally  chose  to  look  upon  as  natural  dependencies  of  their 
own  country.  The  Germans,  too,  considered  that  they  had  a  natural  right  to 
the  passes  over  the  Alps  which  gave  them  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  These 
are  the  reasons  which  account  for  the  political  division  of  the  Southern  Slavs. 

But  though  separated  politically,  these  Slavs  nevertheless  possess  a  consider- 
able amount  of  national  cohesion.  Austria,  by  "  occupying  "  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina,  may  have  precipitated  the  formation  of  a  great  Slav  state  in  the  south,  so 
much  dreaded  by  some  politicians.  Austrian  Croatia,  owing  to  its  superior 
civilisation  and  the  ardent  patriotism  of  its  oitiiens,  would  become  the  natural 
nucleus  of  such  a  state.  Every  town  and  all  the  larger  villages  there  have  their 
"reading  clubs,"  or  Htaoniea,  in  which  the  discussion  of  national  politics  is 
industriously  carried  on.  Often  the  members  of  these  clubs  join  their  voices  in 
the  warlike  song  of  Uhqj  m  narod  svojf — "  To  arms  for  our  people !  "  Croatia  is 
a  small  country,  and  thinly  populated,  but  its  geographical  position  is  excep- 
tionally favourable. 

The  High  Alps  terminate  with  the  snowy  pyramid  of  the  Grintouz,  to  the 
north  of  Laibach.  The  spurs  which  extend  thence  eastwards,  between  the  Drave 
and  the  Save,  are  of  inferior  height.  The  Slemje  (3,395  feet),  the  Ivan^ioa 
(3,477  feet),  and  a  few  other  mountains  to  the  north  of  Agram,  still  exceed  3,000 
feet,  but  farther  east  the  hill  ranges  grow  less  and  less,  until  near  Diakova  they 
disappear  below  a  deep  bed  of  alluvial  soil.  Still  more  to  the  east  an  isolated  range 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  viz.  the  Yrdnik,  or  Fru&ka  Gora  (1,761  feet),  the 
slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  vines.  Tertiary  strata  predominate  in  these 
hills,  eruptive  rocks  being  confined  to  two  mountain  masses,  those  of  the  Slemje, 
near  Agram,  and  to  the  wooded  domes  of  the  Garid,  or  Moslavin  (1,587  feet), 
farther  east.  The  mountains  of  Croatia,  in  the  south-west,  present  most  of  the 
features  of  the  Carso,  such  as  limestone  ridges,  parallel  valleys,  and  sinks.* 
But  though  quite  as  stony  as  the  Carso,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  plateau  of 
Croatia  are  densely  wooded.  Beeches  and  pines  grow  on  the  mountains,  oaks  on  the 
lower  slopes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Save.  It  is  these  forests  which  furnish  most 
of  the  oaken  staves  exported  from  Trieste  and  Fiume.  The  oak  of  Croatia  does 
not  yield  in  beauty  to  that  of  Germany  or  of  England,  but  it  will  surely  disappear, 
unless  a  stop  be  put  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  forests.  It  is  painful  to 
see  magnificent  trunks  of  oaks  rotting  in  the  swamps,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  and  to  look  upon  extensive  tracts  where  only  stumps  of  trees  recall 
the  forests  that  have  disappeared. 

In  their  hydrographical  features  the  countries  of  the  Southern  S^avs  abound  in 
contrasts.  Low  half-drowned  plains  ^and  arid  mountain  ridges,  great  rivers  and 
tracts  ever  thirsty,  are  met  with  in  close  proximity. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Croatian  Mesopotamia  has  hardly  emerged  from  the 

*  The  highest  Baininita  are  the  Bittoray,  4,543  feet ;  the  Great  and  the  Little  Kapella ;  the  FljeliTioa, 
$.4 10  feet ;  and  the  VeUebid. 
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watera.  The  Danuhe  at  Belgrad  diicharges  between  282,000  and  863,000  onbio 
feet  of  water  per  aeoond.  Ita  channel  being  obatruoted  by  rooks,  it  baa  not  yet 
completely  drained  the  vast  lake  which  formerly  spread  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Oarpathians.  Swampa  and  marahea  still  occupy  the  depressions,  and  in  times  of 
flood  the  country  is  inundated  for  miles.  The  Save,  between  Sisek  and  Belgrad, 
is  ever  acooping  itself  out  fresh  channela  in  the  alluvial  soil,  and  no  sooner  haa  it 
taken  possession  of  one  than  it  deserts  it  for  another.  A  rivier  of  this  kind  presents 
great  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  an  army,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
at  its  having  become  a  political  boundary.  The  swamps  and  quagmirea  which 
extend  along  its  banks  are  almost  impassable,  and  the  strategical  importance  of 
Brod  and  Mitrovic,  the  only  places  where  the  banks  are  high,  cannot,  therefore,  be 
over-estimated.  The  territories  subject  to  be  inundated  by  the  Save,  in  Croatia 
alone,  have  an  area  of  200  square  miles.    The  tracts  exposed  to  the  same  peril  on 

Fig.  40.— Tib  Zohi  of  iNtmoAnow  or  trs  Bati. 
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the  southern  bank  are  even  more  extenaive.  No  less  than  330  villages,  with 
180,000  inhabitcnts,  are  annually  threatened  by  these  destructive  floods.  The 
population  along  the  river  consequently  diminishes  frrom  year  to  year,  whilst  that 
in  the  hilly  tracts  increases  rapidly.  Marsh  fevers  are  naturally  prevalent,  and 
annually  decimate  the  population.  The  Save,  in  spite  of  its  great  volume,  is  of 
very  little  service  to  navigation.  Above  Agram  it  is  used  only  for  floating  timber. 
Below  Sisek  it  is  navigated  by  steamers,  hut  sand-hanks  are  so  numerous,  and 
they  BO  frequmtly  shift  their  position,  that  the  tra£Bo  has  frequently  to  be  inter- 
rujited  during  summer. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  which  governs  the  administration  of  the  Military 
Frontier,  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  timber  out  in  the  Government 
forests  is  to  be  applied  to  ihe  "  regulation  "  of  the  Save,  but  Httle  appears  to  have 
been  done  hitherto  to  prevent  ita  invading  the  riparian  distriota.  The  <»dy 
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engineering  work  of  importance  dates  back  to  the  third  Ountury,  and  for  it  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Romans.  It  is  known  as  the  Oanal  of  Probus,  and  partially 
drains  the  swamps  to  the  south  of  the  Fruika  Qora.* 

But  whilst  one  portion  of  the  country  has  a  superabundance  of  water,  another 
portion  suffers  from  the  want  of  it.  The  hills  sloping  down  towards  the  Sare  are 
as  cavernous  as  are  those  facing  the  Adriatic.     Nowhere  are  underground  river 


Fig.  41.— Tm  OATiaMt  or  Povtowa  (Apauaixo). 
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ohannela  more  numerous  than  in  the  range  of  the  Eapella,  between  Zengg  and 
Ogulih.  Many  villages  are  dependent  upon  oistems  for  their  water,  ulthough. 
voluminous  rivers  flow  through  inaccessible  caverns  beneath  them.  After  heavy 
rains,  and  when  the  snows  melt,  these  rivers  apipear  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes 

«  Total  length  of  the  Save,  eflOmilM;  area  of  ita  catohment  badn,  33,990  iq.  miks;  diffiBrence 
hetween  high  and  low  water,  31  feet;  disdiarge  per  second  below  the  Drina— in  snmnier,  24,900  ouMe 
feet ;  when  in  flood,  144,000 ;  ayerage,  39,600  oubio  f eet  (Zomberg, "  Begulirung  dea  SaveflvMea"). 
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form  teraporory  lakes.    One  of  thoM  lakea,  formed  by  the  Oaikft  near  Oto«ad. 
tometiroee  attains  a  depth  of  no  leea  than  160  feet. 

The  Piuka,  which  ia  swallowed  up  by  the  caverns  of  Postoina,  or  Adelsberg 
(Ane  Posthumii),  so  rich  in  stalactites,  is  perhaps  quite  as  remarkable  a  river  as 
the  Timavo.  After  an  underground  course  of  about  6  miles  the  Piuka  once 
more  reaches  the  surface,  a  calm  and  powerful  river.  Soon  after  its  junction  with 
the  Una  it  is  again  swallowed  up,  and  only  reappears  a  short  distance  above 
Laibach. 

Amongst  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Una  is  the  effluent  of 
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the  i  ous  Lake  of  Zirknitz.  In  the  dry  season  its  water  is  drained  off  through 
the  numerouB  fissures  and  caverns  which  perforate  its  bed.  After  rains  it  rises  to 
the  sttt£ace,  sometimes  very  suddenly,  and  occasionally  the  lake  spreads  over  » 
surface  of  30  square  mil'w.  Drainage  works  have  to  some  extent  regulated 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lake.  In  former  times,  however,  the  whole  of  the  plain 
was  occasionally  converted  into  a  lake,  and  the  villagers  alternately  gained  a 
livelihood  by  fishing  and  by  tilling  the  land  when  it  emerged. 

The  plain  of  Laibach,  66  square  miles  in  extent,  was  formerly  occupied  by 
a  lake  similar  to  that  of  Zirknita,  fed  by  the  Unz,  and  from  numerous  sinks, 
locally  known  aa/'windowa."    Weeks  passed  sometimes  before  the  waters  were 
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drained  into  the  Save,  for  the  effluent  of  this  lake,  the  Ghradaaoa,  is  bat  a  small 
river.  The  plain  is  now  effectually  drained  by  canals,  having  a  total  length  of  over 
600  miles,  and  much  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  the  stone  age 
the  lake  afforded  shelter  to  a  tribe  occupying  pile  dwellings.  The  flora  and  &nna 
of  the  country  were  then  in  some  respects  differrait  from  what  they  are  now.  A 
large  species  of  fish,  no  longer  found,  inhabited  the  lake,  and  an  aquatic  plant 
(Vallisneria  spiralis),  now  unknown,  was  eaten  by  the  lake  dwellers. 


Inhabitants. 

Thb  differences  of  climate  in  a  country  extending  for  280  miles  from  west  to^ 
east,  from  the  cold  Alps  and  the  inhospitable  plateau  of  libumia  to  the  lowlands 
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of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  are  naturally  very  considerable.*  But,  in  spite  of 
these  differences,  the  inhabitants  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race.  On  croMfing 
the  Save  from  Hungary  we  enter  a  country  inhabited  almost  exclusively  \ij  men 
of  the  same  race,  speaking  dialects  of  liie  same  language.  The  easternmost  portion 
of  Slavouia  is  inhabited  by  Servians,  amongst  whom  dwell  a  few  Rumanians, 
Magyars,  fmd  Albanians,  the  latter  near  Hitrovio.  Farther  west,  in  Croatia,  the 
fbreign  elements  are  still  less  numerous,  for  Oroats  and  Slovenes  occupy  the  whole 
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of  the  country  as  far  as  the  German  districts  beyond  the  Drave,  and  the  Italian  ones 
on  the  Isonzo.  The  only  considerable  foreign  colony  is  that  of  Gottschee  and  its 
environs,  numbering  about  24.000  Germans,  whom  Zeuss  looks  upon  as  remnants 
of  the  Vandals,  who  in  the  sixth  century  inhabited  Pannonia. 

Religion  is  the  great  element  of  discord  amongst  the  Slavs  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Slovenes,  who  turned  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
were  forced  back  into  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  lUyrian  Shivs  had  neve^ 
abandoned.  The  Croats,  in  the  west,  are  Roman  OathoUcs,  whilst  most  of  the 
Skvonians,  Syrmians,  and  Servians  remain  fidthfiil  to  the  Greek  Church.  ReU- 
gious  animosities,  however,  are  dying  out.  The  dialects,  too,  are  being  developed 
mto  a  common  Uterary  language,  Servian  having  been  adopted  both  in  Croatia 
and  in  Slavonia. 

The  Slavonians  and  the  Croat  peasants  are  probably  the  purest  Slavs  to  be  met 
with  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  empire.  They  are  tall,  strong,  and  of  noble 
presence,  brave,  honest,  and  good-natured.  Their  passions  are.  however,  easUy 
roused  when  engaged  in  war,  and  the  name  of  pandour  was  formerly  dreaded. 
The  Slovenes,  Uving  in  a  country  traversed  by  great  natural  Wgh-roads.  are  for 
more  mixed.  In  their  manners  they  assimikte  more  and  more  with  their  German 
neighbours.  > 

In  Croatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  most  of  the  land  is  still  held  by 
each  fanuly  in  common.    The  si«e  of  these  famUy  eetates  averages  between  3fi  and 
70  acres.     Each  gadruga,  or  "family  community,"  numbem  between  ten  ai;d 
twenty  per«)ns,  and  is  governed  by  a  domaSin,  or  go^ntdar,  elected  by  its  members. 
Each  household  has  its  cottage.    The  house  of  the  gospodar  oocuiaee  the  centre  of 
the  settlement,  and  under  its  roof  the  members  of  the  miniature  repubHc  meet  at 
meals  and  for  conversation.     When  one  of  these  associations  grows  too  numerous, 
aporta-onof  its  n^embers  sepuate  and  estabUsh  a  new  one.    The  aadrugas  of  the 
same  district  most  readily  assist  eao'a  other  in  thefa^  agricultural  kbours.     The 
•odal  advantages  of  associations  of  tiiui  kind  U«  on  the  sur&oe,  but  tiiey  are 
evidentiy  doomed  to  dlsai^Mar  before  individual  landowners,  who  already  form  a 
majority  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.     But  though  the  agricultural 
Hdrugas  cease  to  exist»  so  strong  is  the  influence  ot  custom  that  even  in  the 
Italianised  towns  of  Dalmatia  we  meet  witii  trading  associations  formed  on  their 
model     The  members  of  these  associations  look  upon  each  other  as  brethren. 
13»ere  are  three  degrees  of  brotherhood,  via.  the  Uttie  fraternity,  the  fraternity  of 
misfortune,  and  the  fraternity  by  association.     The  List  is  tiie  most  sacred  of  aU, 
•nd  is  blessed  by  a  priest.    Girls,  too,  form  these  bonds  of  affection  either  amongst 
themselves  or  with  young  pen. 

The  nuUtary  organisation  of  the  Austrian  Frontier  districts*  has  partly 
ceased  to  exist  since  1878,  but  most  of  them  are  stiU  pUced  under  a  military 
governor.    Formerly  every  male,  on  attaining  his  twentieth  year,  was  bound  to  . 
render  miKtary  service,  in  return  for  which  h»raceived  tk?  unifrnct  of  a  plot  of 
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ground,  but  no  pay,  except  when  aerring  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  country.  A 
chain  of  sentineU  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  men 
occupying  small  huts  perched  on  the  top  of  masonry  pillars,  or  ewrdaka,  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods. 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  country  is  great,  and  Oroatian  Mesopotamia  will 
become  one  of  the  granaries  of  £urope  as  soon  as  improyed  methods  of  agriculture 
have  been  introduced.  Sericulture  and  viticalture  are  making  progress,  but  the 
country  does  not  as  yet  even  produce  sufficient  com  for  its  own  ctmsumption. 
Syrmia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fruika  Gora>'is  one  of  its  most  fertile  distriota.  It 
abounds  in  £ruit  trees  and  vineyards,  and  its  gently  undulating  hills  and  mild 
climate  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  districts  of  the  monarchy. 


Fig.  44.-"A  Yuw  in  thi  Miutabt  FmoNTram. 
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Oamioia  and  the  Triune  kingdom  are  by  no  tneans  distingnished  for  tiieir 
mineral  wealth.  The  only  mine  of  world-wide  repute  is  that  of  Idria,  in  Gamiola, 
which  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  with  Almaden,  in  Spain,  the  monopoly  of  supii^ring 
ihe  world  witii  mercury.  It  still  yields  about  320  tons  a  year,  and  is  fkr  firom  being 
exhausted.  Formerly  only  criminals  were  employed  in  it.  The  miners  and 
woodmen  of  Idria  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  arsenic,  Irhich  evidently  agrees  with 
them,  for  many  amongst  them  live  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

Iron  ores  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Fdustrite,  in  Oamiok,  and  on  the 
eastern  dope  of  the.  plateau  of  Croatia ;  sine  mi  lead  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Save;  sulphur  near  Badoboj ;  copper  at  Samobov;  lignite  and  ooal  at  Glogovao 
and  in  othor  localities.   These  mmeral  rescniroes  are  capable  of  great  dttrdx^naeofe 
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Th«i  are  hardly  any  manufacture.,  and  the  country  was  one  of  the  last  to  receive 
Ae  benefits  conferred  by  railway.  But  now  that  Bosnia  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Austrwns,  a  great  international  railroad,  connecting  Croatia  with  the  Gulf  6f 
Saloniki,  wiU  no  doubt  be  constnicted,  and  the  country  wiU  then  enter  into  more 
intimate  rektions  with  Western  Europe. 

TOWHS. 

Zai&i«A  (Ljubljana,  22,893  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  OamioU,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  oasUe  commanding  the  Save.     It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
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^ona,  which  the  Huns  destroyed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  its  position  is 
itwtegicaUy  and  oomnuncially  of  in^portonce,  for  it  lies  upon  the  main  road 
ojmnecting  the  Danube  with  the  Adrfatio.  Krainburg  (2,668  inhabitants),  the 
old  capital  of  the  province,  lies  to  the  north  of  it 

^  Affram  (Zagor.  19,857  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Croatia,  is  inferior  in  popu- 
kfaon  to  I^baoh,  but  nererthetess  aiq^  become  th*  capital  of  a  Triune 

Slav  kingdom,  embradng  Croatia,  Serria  (with  Bosnia),  and  Dalmatia.  A  uni- 
yemty,  fomdid  in  W4  has  inado  U  the  intdleotual  centre  of  th^^ 
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A  few  fine  buildings  surround  the  large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  of  Ban  JelXSid,  but  the  outskirts  resemble  a  huge  village. 
A  turreted  wall  separates  the  lower  town  from  the  cathedral  close.  Varaidin 
(10,623  inhabitants),  near  the  Drave  and  the  Hungarian  frontier,  is  the  second 
town  of  Croatia.  Karlovae  Oon^i  (Karlstadt,  6,176  inhabitants),  on  the  Kulpa, 
not  far  above  its  confluence  with  the  Save,  is  an  important  grain  mart.  -Bmk 
(1,500  inhabitants),  more  hiunble  stiU,  nevertheless  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in 
com.  It  is  the  modem  representative  of  Siscia,  which  played  a  prominent  part 
during  the  wars  in  Pannonia,  and  had  its  own  mint.  Its  wide  and  gi'ass- grown 
streets  are  bordered  with  small  cabins.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Croatia  live 
in  scattered  hamlets,  and  there  are  but  few  places  which  can  fairly  be  called  towns. 

Emk  (Osjek,  17,247  inhabitants),  favourably  situated  on  the  Drave,  consists  of 
a  fortress  surrounded  by  numerous  suburbs.  A  railway  bridge  crosses  the  river 
a  short  distance  below  the  town.  There  are  silk-mills^  and  oommeroe  flourishes. 
Many  Germans  and  Magyars  have  settled  in  the  town.  Ijjakow  (2,600  inha- 
bitants), in  the  pLdn  to  the  south  of  Essek,  is  the  seat  of  a  Udxop.  Fororf^MW, 
the  capital  of  a  district,  has  a  few  German  and  Magyar  colonies  in  its  vicinity. 

Syrmia  abounds  in  towns  famous  on  account  of  the  military  events  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Peterwardein  (Petrovaradin,  6,497  inhabitants),  on  the 
Danube,  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with  the  powerful  citadel  of  Neuaah 
(Novisad),  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  recalls  a  defeat  of  the  Turks  l^ 
Prince  Eugene  in  1716.  At  KarUme  Dolt^i  (Oarlowita,  1,817  inhabitants),  lower 
down,  the  Turks  signed  the  treaty  of  1699,  by  which  they  surrendered  most  of  the 
conquests  made  in  Hungary.  SemUn  (Zemun,  10,046  inhabitants),  neer  the 
confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Save,  is  the  great  cpmmennal  emporium  of  Austria 
on  tb  8  Lower  Danube.  The  "  Isle  of  War  "  separates  it  from  Belgrad.  MUrme 
(6,950  inhabitants),  on  the  Save,  is  the  modem  representative  of  Sirmium,  the 
birthplace  of  Probus.  Near  it  is  VMmei,  built  on  the  mins^of  Oibalis,  where 
Oonstantind  defeated  Licinius  in  314. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HUNOABr  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 
(Uaotabs  AKD  BvMAMIAin.) 

Gbkbral  Aspects. — Mountains. 

UNGART,  with  Transylvania,  possesses,  in  its  geographical  homo- 
geneity, a  great  advantage  over  the  CHsleithah  half  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.    Very  inferior  to  Oerman  Austria  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  civilisation,  Hungary  nevertheless  enjoys  superior 
political  advantages.     The  former  is  an  incoherent  conglomeration 
of  territories  stretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  eastward  to  the  Vistuk, 
whilst  Hungary  presents  itself  as  an  oval  plain  encircled  by  mountains.     This 
plain  is  the  basin  of  an  ancient  lake,  and  the  dominant  race,  numerically  as  well  as 
politically,  occupies  it,  and  all  the  other  races  gravitate  towards  it.    Thus,  in  spite 
of  wars  and  national  jealousies,  the  various  peoples  inhabiting  Hungary,  owing  to 
the  geographical  homogeneity  of  the  country,  have  generally  been  united  by  the 
same  political  bonds.    Together  they  succumbed  to  tife  Turks,  and  subsequently 
to  Austria ;  and  together  they  now  form  a  self-governing  state,  proud  of  having 
reconquered  the  outward  signs  of  its  independence.     Whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store,  the  nation  which  has  established  itself  in  the  huge  arena  encircled 
by  tho  Carpathians  must  always  enj<^  a  preponderating,  influence  in  the  territory 
conquered  and  hitherto  maintained  by  it.   It  has  been  said  that  the  future  belongi 
to  the  Aryans,  and  that  all  other  races  will  have  to  submit  to  them  in  the  end.    It 
promises  well  for  the  destinies  of  mankind  that  a  nation  of  non- Aryan  origin 
should  have  pUmted  its  foot  in  the  centre  of  Europe.     In  answer  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  the  Magyars  are  able  to  refer  to  their  history. 
They  have  had  their  periods  of  apathy,  no  doubt,  but  what  neighbouring  nation 
can  boast  of  being  their  superior  in  intelligence,  bravery,  or  love  of  liberty  P 

The  Alps   play  a  very  subordinate   part   in  the  orography  of  Hungary. 

Standing  upcm  the  heights  above  Virana,  we  perceive  in  the  distance  the  bluish 

hills  rising  beyond  the  river  Leitha  (1,600  feet),  an  outlier  of  the  Styrian  Alps. 

The  sandy  vdl«y  of  the  Vulka  separates  these  hills  from  the  limestone  ranse  of 
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Boz&lia,  a  spar  of  tbe  Senunering.  Farther  south  «till  there  are  seyeral  other 
spurs  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  separated  by  small  tributaries  of  the  rivers  Baab  (R&ba) 
and  Mur. 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Balaton  rises  the  Bakony  (2,320  feet),  a  distinct 
mountain  range,  separated  from  the  Alps  by  a  plain  of  tertiary  formation.  A  few 
dome-shaped  summits  rise  in  it,  interspersed  by  picturesque  gorges,  filled  with 
ancient  lava  streams.     The  axis  of  the  Bakony  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  that 


Fig.  46.— FAiuLun.  Valutb  to  thi  East  or  Laki  Bautok, 
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of  the  Western  Carpathians  and  the  Viennese  Alps.  Together  with  the  Varies  and 
the  Pilis  (2.477  feet),  it  forms  a  transverse  range,  which  forced  the  Danube  to 
deviate  from  its  normal  course.  At  the  north-wurtem  promontory  of  the  Pilis  the 
river  passes  through  to  the  defile  of  Yisegrad  before  it  turns  south  in  its  course 
through  the  plain  of  Hungary. 

The  valleys  intersecting  these  mountains  of  Western  Hungary  «thibit  a 
striking  parallelism.    Rivers  and  ravines  all  run  from  the  south>west  to  the  south- 
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ewt,  whilat  to  the  west  of  Lake  Balaton  their  direction  is  from  north  to  south  A. 
similar  parallelism  of  the  vaUeys  has  been  observed  throughout  the  triangular 
distnct  bounded  by  Lake  Balaton,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube. 

This  parallelism  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  agency  of  water,  but  not  to  rivers,  as 
in  the  case  of  most  valleys.  If  we  were  to  restore  the  vast  lake  which  formerly 
occupied  the  plain  of  Hungary,  the  mountain  ranges  would  rise  above  it  as  elon- 
gated  islands.  If  we  then  destroyed  the  retaining  barrier,  the  lake  would  drain 
rapidly,  the  retiring  water  furrowing  its  bottom  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
centre.  On  a  miniature  scale  this  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  by  draining  a 
tank,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  mud. 

The  hemicycle  of  mountains  known  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy  as  the  Carpathians* 
stretches  as  a  continuous  rampart  for  a  distance  of  900  miles.  It  completely  shuts 
in  Hungary  tnm  the  north-wert  to  the  east  and  south,  separating  it  from  Moravia, 

Fig.  47.— Porta  HmaiajoA. 
>  1 :  181^000. 


Galicia,  the  Bukowina,  and  Bamania.  Apart  from  the  few  difficult  passes  which 
lead  across  it.  there  are  but  two  roads  which  enable  Hungary  freely  to  oommuni- 
oate  with  the  west  and  the  east,  viz.  the  «  Porta  Hnngarica,"  near  Pressburg,  and 
the  fkmous  « Iron  Gate  »  of  Orsova.  These  are  the  only  natural  oudets  which 
Jdaoe  the  plain  of  Hungary  in  free  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The 
influence  exercised  by  this  mountain  rampart  upon  the  migration  of  peoples  and 
upon  their  destinies  has  therefore  been  naturally  great 

The  Oaipathians  are  uniform  in  their  general  features,  if  we  compare  them 
with  the  Western  Alps,  but  their  mountaiii  masses  and  secondary  chains  nevertheless 
present  much  variety  of  detail.  They  begin  nearly  opposite  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Alps,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Morava  (March).  Their  first 
mmmit,  the  Thebner  Kogel  (1,683  feet),  is  the  culminating  point  ^  a  detached 
»nge.  To  the  north  of  &  depression  through  which  runs  the  railway  from  Vienna 
•  From  Kfcnbe*, »  SbkT  irwd  dgnifying  monntaia  nmgtt. 
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to  Presaburg  rises  the  most  elevated  oreat  of  the  Little  Carpathians  (2,676  feet), 
separated  by  another  depression  from  the  White  Mountains  (3,170  feet),  thus  called 
on  account  of  their  bare  dolomite  summits,  and  from  other  ranges,  including  the 
Javomik  (3,320  feet)  and  the  Wysoka  (3,346  feet),  which  graduaUy  swerve  round 
to  the  east  to  the  Pass  of  Jablunka.  Metamorphio  slate  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  this  portion  of  the  Carpathians,  and  forms  veritable  mountains, 
whilst  pastures  and  forests  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Farther  east,  the  mountain  ranges,  being  intersected  by  the  ralleys  of  the 
V4g  (Waag)  and  of  its  tributaries,  are  of  very  irregular  configuration.  They  are 
more  savage  in  aspect,  and  attain  a  greater  height,  their  culminating  summit,  the 


Fig.  48.— TBI  TlnuL 
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Babia  Gora,  or  "  Women's  Mountain,"  rising  to  an  altitude  of  6,644  feet.  We  are 
approaching  the  most  elevated  mountain  mass  of  the  Carpathians.  This  is  the  Tdtra, 
which  rises  about  30  miles  to  the  south  of  the  normal  axis  of  the  Carpathians, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  V^  and  the  Arva  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Poprad 
and  the  Donjec  on  the  east.  If  these  valleys  were  to  be  dammed  up,  a  lajke  almost 
surrounding  the  T&tra  would  be  formed,  and  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  would 
connect  it  with  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Hungary. 

Though  far  exceeding  all  other  mountains  of  Hungary  in  height,  the  T&t» 
cannot  compare  with  the  Alps,  and  none  of  its  summits  pierce  the  region  of 
perennial  snow.     In  some  sheltered  crevasses  patches  of  snow  may  indeed  be  seen 
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in  mimmer,  but  the  snow  ftom  the  upper  lummit  disappears  regukrly,  although, 
above  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  snowstorms  occur  throughout  the  year.  This  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  snow  is  attributed  to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The 
TAtra  is  the  boldest  mountain  mass  between  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus,  and  its 
steep  ramparts,  vigorous  contour,  abrupt  promontories,  and  serrated  crests  present  a 
most  striking  picture.  Though  formed  of  crystaUine  rocks,  the  Tdtra  possesses  all 
the  variety  of  outUne  usuaUy  associated  only  with  sandstone  and  limestone. 
There  are  neither  elongated  backs  nor  gentfe  slopes,  and  the  pastures  are  of  small 
extent.  Wherever  the  eye  ranges  it  mee'«  with  scarped  walls  and  chaotic  rock 
masses  rismg  above  a  green  belt  of  forests.  The  peaks  of  Lomnica  (8,633  feet), 
and  of  E^sm&rk,  separated  by  a  narrow  gap,  known  as  the  "  Fork,"  are  amongst 
Its  most  formidable  summits,  but  they  yield  in  height  to  the  Nakottlu,  or  Peak,  of 
Oerlaohf&lva  (8.683  feet). 

The  number  of  lakes  is  very  considerable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  small  area 
occupied  by  the  Titra.  M.  Hnulsiky  enumerates  no  less  than  112.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  very  small,  and  the  largest  amongst  them,  known  as  the  "Great 
Lake  "  (Vielki  Stav),  doea  not  exceed  86  acres  in  area.  These  lakelets,  like  those 
of  the  Pyrenees,  occupy  cup-shaped  cavities  in  the  granite.  The  natives  call  them 
"eyes  of  the  ocean,"  and  fancy  that  every  storm  at  sea  agitates  them.  Most  of 
them  are  reputed  unfathomable;  in  leaUty,  however,  their  depth  is  not  very 
great.    That  of  the  Eyby  Stav,  or  Fish  Lake,  does  not  exceed  200  feet. 

The  TAtra  is  not  rich  in  metals,  iron  alone  occurring  abundantly,  but  the 
natives  fancy  that  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones  are  hidden  in  the 
lakes,  where  they  are  guarded  by  toads. 

The  TAtra  is  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  mountain  ranges  of  inferior  height, 
which  by  degrees  sink  down  into  the  phiin.  The  Little  TAtra  (6,708  feet)  rises 
to  the  south,  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  VA^  and  the  Poprad.  Like  the  Great 
TAtia,  it  ia  of  granite  formation.  The  ErivAn  FAtm,  to  the  west  of  it,  are  far 
lower  (6;470  feet),  as  are  also  the  "  Metal  Ranges  "  (6,067  f^et).  Amongst  the 
foot-hills,  more  or  less  detached,  which  advance  Uke  promontories  into  the  phun 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Tisia  (Theiss).  thero  is  but  one  which  exceeds  3^000  feet  in 
height.  This  is  the  MAtra  (3,182  feet),  the  conical  summit  of  which  forma  a 
conspicuous  landmark. 

The  mountain  masses  surrounding  the  Little  TAtia  are  nearly  all  composed  of 
eruptive  rooks,  and  the  hills  rising  on  the  margin  of  th.  old  inknd  sea  are 
pierced  by  igneous  rocks.  Of  aU  the  voloiinic  districts  of  Hungary  that  of  the 
MAtra  is  in  the  beet  state  uf  preservation.  MAtra  is  said  to  mean  «  hearth."  with 
reference  either  to  traditional  outbursto  of  aery  lava,  or  to  burnt-offerings  made  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  TAtra,  the  FAtra,  and  the  MAtra  are  the 
historical  mountains  of  the  Magyars,  and  the  three  peaks  on  their  coat  of  arbs 
are  supposed  to  represent  them. 

To  the  east  of  the  gorge  of  Poprad  the  main  range  of  the  Oarpathiwia 
stretches  towards  the  south-east.  Being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  sterile 
aandstone,  this  portion  of  the  range  is  very  thinly  peopled,  except  where  salt,  coal, 
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and  other  mines  have  attracted  a  denwr  population.      Vast  fbresta  rtfll  eoTer 
the  country,  and  although  the  mountains  are  anything  but  rug^,  it  is  rarely 

visited. 

Beyond  the  Pass  of  Veretske,  known  also  as  the  "  Gate  of  the  Magyars," 
probably  because  through  it  they  first  debouched  upon  the  plain  ol  Hungary,  the 
Carpathians  gradually  increase  in  height,  granite  reappears,  the  Pop  Ivm  attains 
a  height  of  6,318  feet,  reaching  far  beyond  the  sone  of  forests,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  observe  polished  rock  surfaces,  old  moraines,  and  other  evidence  of  a 
glacial  epoch.  Hydrographically  this  mountain  mass  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  TAtra,  for  four  rivers,  the  Tisaa  (Theiss),  the  Swunos,  the  golden 
Bistritsa,  and  the  white  Oseremoss,  rise  upim  it  and  flow  towards  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  Spurs,  ramifying  firom  this  •  •  knot,"  enclose  between  them  the 
mountain  citadels  of  Western  Hungary,  via.  MarmaroH,  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
and  Transylvania.  Amongst  the  mountains  which  rise  in  this  part  of  the  chain 
that  of  Pietross  (7,240  feet)  is  the  most  elevated.  It  is  clad  with  foresta  and 
pastures,  and  its  extremities  terminate  in  tower-like  peaks. 

The  semicircular  range  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians  forms  the  eastern  citadel  of 
Western  Europe.  It  looks  down  upon  the  half- Asiatic  plains  of  Sarmatia,  and  has 
turned  aside  many  a  host  of  invaders.  It  bounds  the  table-land  of  Transylvania, 
which  slopes  down  towards  the  pbin  of  Hungary,  and  is  named  with  reference  to 
the  vast  forests  which  cover  a  great  part  of  it  Easy  of  aoceea  tiom  the  west, 
Transylvania  presents  steep  and  rugged  slopes  towards  the  east  and  touth.  It  is 
thus  a  great  natural  stronghold,  and  its  geographical  features  account  for  the 
relative  independence  enjoyed  by  ite  inhabitants  whilst  the  surrounding  regions 
were  held  by  the  Turks. 

The  Carpathians,  to  the  south  of  Marmaros,  gradually  swerve  round  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridians.  They  maintain  an  average  height  of  from  4,000  to 
6,000  feet.  The  table-land  of  Hargita,  with  its  deep  valleys  and  dome-shaped 
summits,*  abuts  upon  the  Carpathians  on  the  west  Farther  south  they  are 
separated  by  magnificent  plains,  the  beds  of  andent  lakes,  from  the  mountains 
filling  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  well-cultivated  plaina  are  surrounded  by 
steep,  forest-cLid  mountains,  and  appear  to  be  designed  by  nature  as  the  honles  of 
independent  communities. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  H&romsz^k  the  range  abruptly  turns  to  the  west. 
This  southern  range  is  knowA  as  the  Transylvuuan  Alps,  and  its  summits,  of 
which  the  Negoi  (8,340  feet)  is  the  highest,  yield  but  little  to  those  of  the  Tdtra. 
Like  this  latter,  it  is  c<Maapo8ed  of  crystalline  rocks.  In  its  aspects  it  is  more 
forbidding  and  majestic.  Looked  at  from  the  plain  of  Fogaras,  intersected  by  the 
beautiful  Aluta,  we  might  indeed  fimcy  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  small  extent  of  meadows  and  the  absence  of  glaciers.  Bears 
are  still  common  in  these  little- visited  mountains,  and  herds  of  chamois  a«  well  as 
marmots  are  met  with.  In  the  T4tra  wild  animals  are  far  more  scarce,  although 
bears  still  occasionally  invade  the  herds  and  oat-fields.   In  1865  only  five  femiliea  ol 
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Burmoti  and  aix  or  mtbd  ohamoia  wen*  known  to  eziit,  but  their  panuit  having 
b«m  •triotly  prohibited,  theie  animalt  iiate  again  multiplied.     The  wild  goat 
however,  hai  diaappeared  from  all  parta  of  the  Oar  pathiana,  and  the  laat  wiaant 
waa  killed  in  177fi,  ntor  Udvhdrhely. 

The  Tronaylvonion  Alpa,  extendin.?  for  nearly  200  milea  to  the  north  of 
Wallachia,  occupy  a  far  greater  area  thau  the  T4tra.  At  their  western  extremity, 
m  the  Bonat,  they  ramify  into  numeroua  branches,  and  being  rich  in  coal,  orea,' 
•nd  mineral  apringa,  theae  are  much  better  known  than  the  main  chain  in  the 
eoat.  The  main  range  decreaaea  in  height  aa  we  travel  westward,  but  at  the 
••  Iron  Gate,"  where  the  river  Danube  haa  forced  ita  paaoage  through  it,  it  ia  atiU 
of  formidable  aapeot. 

Farther  eoat  the  moat  elevatwl  part  of  the  Tranaylvanian  Alpa  ia  pierced  by 
three  rivera.    The  eoatenmoat  of  thee*  rivera  ia  the  Buaeo  (Bodia),  a  tributary  of 
the  Sereth.     Farther  weot,  the  Aluta,  having  drained  the  ancient  lake  boaina  of 
Oaik,  H&romai^k,   Burienland,  the  magnificent    valley  of   Foganw,  and    the 
btt«n  of  Hermannhtadt,  pieroea  the  main  range  of  the  Oarpathiana  about  fifteen 
Diilea  weat  of  the  auperb  anmmit  of  the  Negoi.     The  narrow  gorge  through  which 
it  haa  forced  itaelf  a  poaaage  ia  known  aa  the  Poaa  of  the  Red  Tower  (1,166  feet). 
A  third  river,  the  Sil  (Jiulu),  tniveraea  the  great  mountain  range  to  the  weat  of 
the  Paring  (7,997  feet).    The  gorge  through  wUoh  it  flowa  ia  exceedingly  rugged, 
and  the  inhabitanta,  when  they  deoire  to  crooa  tnm  Tronaylvonia  into  Wallaohio,* 
prefer  the  road  over  the  Yulkan  Paoo. 

The  mountaina  forming  the  weatem  boundary  of  Tronaylvania  were  no  more 
able  than  the  Soathem  Carpathians  to  reaiat  the  proaaure  of  the  water  pent  up  in 
their  rear,  and  wide  voUeya  have  been  aoooped  out,  through  which  it  emei^ 
into  the  plain  of  Hungary.    The  Ssamoa  eocapee  in  the  north,  the  Swift  and  the 
Block  KoriJe  in  the  centre,  and  thelfaroo,  a  fine  river  rising  in  the  old  lake 
boain  of  Gyergyo,  mns  through  a  brood  valley  in  the  oouth.  These  valleys  divide 
the  mountaina  of  Western  Tronsylvonio  into  seporote  groups,  having  diatinct  r  Ames. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  whole  of  them  ore  referred  to  as  "Ore  MountMns,"  a 
nome  they  ore  fbUy  entitled  to  on  account  of  their  mineral  weoltb  and  the 
diversity  of  their  rocks.     Granite,  porphyry,  schist,  aondatone,  and  lijieatones,  as 
weU  OS  trachyte  and   kvo,  enter  into  their  composition.     The  Detunato.  or 
"  Thunder-struck,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  basaltic  summits  of  Europe,  rises 
in  their  very  centra,  ot  the  head  of  the  Aranyoo,  or  ••  Gold  River."    The  neighbour- 
hood  abounds  in  metalliferous  veins,  yielding  gold,  silver,  mercury,  iron,  and  other 
metals.    Rook-aolt  is  not  found  there,  but  it  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  bare  ond 
dreary-looking  hills  of  Hesoseg,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  Tronaylvanio,  between 
the  voUeys  of  the  Szomoa  and  the  Moros.    If  these  hills  were  to  be  removed,  we 
should  reach  a  sheet  of  rock-salt  occupying  the  whole  of  thia  ancient  gulf  of  the 
seo.     Six  hundred  brine  springs  sufficiently  attest  the  noture  of  the  underlying 
rocks,  and  in  o  few  places  the  salt  crops  out  on  the  surface.    The  salt  mountoin 
neor  Parajd,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kis  KukuUo,  a  tributary  of  the  Maros, 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  lamous  one  of  Cardona,  in  Catalonia.    Some  yeaw 
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ago  a  cliff  of  Bait,  of  an  estimated  weight  of  2,600  tons,  tumbled  down  into  the 
river,  and  for  several  days  obstructed  its  course. 

The  hilly  region  to^  the  north  of  the  ancient  leke  beds  of  the  Upper  Aluta  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  chemical  processes  going  on  there.  The  rock-sdt 
Ues  near  the  surface,  and  the  cellars  of  many  houses  are  excavated  in  it.  Near  the 

,  Pig,  49.— Tbb  Vjm  or  rai  "Bmd  Towia." 
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Biidos  H^gy,  or  "  Stinking  Mouutilin."  vast  beds  of  sulphur  are  found,  and  the 
sulphurous  vapours  emitted  Item  crevices  in  the  rocks  are  suppos^  to  cure  a 
variety  of  diseases.  Vast  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  escape  ^««J»^^*V»"* 
sometimes  £11  the  ceUars.  Acidulous  springs  are  numerous.  Combustible  gases, 
similar  to  those  of  Modena,  ewsape  near  Kis  Sixos. 
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B1TKR8  AND  Lakbs. 

HvNOARY  and  Tranaylyania  abound  in  riyera.  The  annual  rainfall  through- 
out these  countries  averages  26  inches,  besides  whioh  the  Danube  conveys  to 
them  an  immense  volume  of  water  gathered  in  its  upper  basin.  For  620 
miles  that  river  winds  through  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  amongst  the 
numerous  tributaries  whioh  join  it  from  all  directions  there  are  several  of 
great  size. 

l^jere  is  only  one  river  in  all  Hungary,  viz.  the  Foprad,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  T&tra,  which  does  not  belong  to  the^  basin  of  the 
Danube.  Three  rivers  of  Tran^lvania,  viz.  the  Sil,  the  Aluta,  and  the  Bodza 
(Buseo),  join  the  Lower  Danube;  all  others  effect  their  junction  with  that  river 
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above  the  Iron  Gate  of  Orsoirat.  Folitioally  this  (Mmv«rgaioe  of  the  rivers  is  a  great 
ad^rantage,  but  not  dmpadneroially.  Hie  Danube  is  ihe  only  water  highway  which 
connects  tiie  |damKof  the  Magyars  iirith  foreign  oounteieB,  and  even  that  only  imper- 
fectly, as  long  sis  i&4^  rodcs  obstructing  the  free  passage  through  the  Iron  Gate 
have  not  been  removed.  How  muicli  greater  would  be  the  cranmoroial  importance 
of  the  Danube  if,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  inhosfntable  Euxine,  it  took  its 
course  into  tile  Adriatic  I  But  what  woiild.  than  have  become  of  the  Magyars  P 
Brought  iato:  contact  with  a  superior  (ivilUiation,  and  npingUng,  more  intimately 
with  othe«  natitos;  would  they  have  maintained  their  language  and  pdUtical 
existemoeP 

The  Danube,  witlitin  the  boundarwsd!  HungMry,^is  a  great  river.    Except 
where  hMnmed  in  by  hiU%  its  banks  are  undefined,  waA  the  i^|[«icies  of  destruc- 
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tion  and  reconstruction  are  ever  at  work.  At  one  point  the  current  undermines 
the  banks,  and  sweeps  away  the  debris,  which  it  deposits  again  lower  down. 
Islands,  which  in  course  of  time  become  covered  with  willows  and  poplars,  are 
formed  in  one  part  of  the  river,  and  washed  away  in  the  other.  Shallow  channels 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  we  wonder  how  the  pilots  can  pick  their  way  in 
this  Ubyrinth.  The  houses  on  the  banks  are  hardly  visible  amongst  the  trees 
which  surround  them,  and  iometimes,  when  we  approach  dusters  of  floating  mills 
anchored  in  the  stream,  we  fancy  that  the  river  population  is  more  numerous  than 

that  of  the  land.    Large  herds  of 


Fig.  61.— TU  DkAVB  AMD  THI  Dahvbh. 


cattle  are  seen  to  wander  over  the 
marsh  lands  bordering  upon  the 
river,  swarms  of  aquatic  birds  rise 
£tom  cane  -  brakes,  and  swallows 
build  their  nests  where  the  banks  are 

steep. 

Immediately  after  having  passed 
thnnigh  the  Hungarian  Gate,  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians, 
the  Danube  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  forming  a  labyrinth  of 
islands  collectively  known  as  Soh^itt 
in  German,andOEall<Skdt  in  Magyar, 
the  latter  name  signifying  "deoeitAil 
island,"  probably  with  reference  to 
the  changes  perpetually  going  on. 
These  islands  are  an  ancient  lake 
delta  of  tiie  river,  and  between  the 
mouth  of  the  7&g  and  the  fortress 
of  Komirom    (Oomom),  at  their 
lower  end,  they  cover  an  area  of 
600  square  mileB. 

Below  Oomom  the  Danube  once 
more  flows  in  a  ringle  bed,  and 
then  Migages  in  the  narrow  gorge 
framed  by  the  mountains  of  Pilis 
and  Nograd  (Novigrad).  This  de- 
file, which  connects  the  plain  of 
Pressburg  with  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  is  historically  of  considerable 
importance.  Here,  on  a  promontory,  riie  the  ruined  towers  of  Visegrad,  a  for- 
tress  in  which  was  kept  the  crown  of  9t.  Stephen ;  there,  too,  rose  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Matthias  Oorvinus.  Buda-Pest,  the  twin  capital  of  sU  Hungary,  has  been 
built  not  far  below^  it.  At  Visegrad  the  Danube  abruptly  sweeps  round  to  the 
south,  and  it  maintains  this  direction  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Dra^e,  when  it  as 
abruptly  resumes  its  easterly  course.     The  Danube,  a  more  considerable  river  now 
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than  any  other  in  Europe,*  trayenee  the  plain  in  manifold  windings.  Its  islands 
and  channels  change  with  every  flood.  Its  numerous  channels,  many  of  them 
deserted,  form  a  perfect  labyrinth,  sometimes  spreading  out  for  10  miles.  Below  the 
large  island  of  Osepel,  upon  which  Arp&d  established  his  camp,  the  river  incessantly 
encroaches  upon  its  western  bank,  not  only  because  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
but  also,  it  is  snpp<Med,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  south-easterly  wind, 
known  as  Koaava  to  the  Servians.  Between  Peterwardein  and  Belgrad  the  river 
annually  shifts  its  bed  about  18  inches  to  the  westward. 

The  Lower  Drave  rivals  the  Danube  in  its  sinuous  course,  but  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Hungary  the  Tisca  (Theiw)  is  the  most  winding.    The  valley  of  that 


Fig.  62.— TBI  TmsA  (Thiim). 
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river  has  a  length  of  338  miles ;  but  the  river  itself,  including  its  numerous 
divagations,  measures  no  less  than  930  miles.  "  Dead  "  river  channel^  swamps, 
Mud  marshes  line  its  banks.  Formerly  it  was  thought  sufBoient  to  connect  the 
many  loops  of  the  river  by  "  cuts,"  and  to  construct  embankments,  in  order  to 
protect  some  3,000,000  acres  against  inundation,  and  to  banish  the  malignant 
fevers  bom  in  summer  from  stagnant  swamps.  The  landowners  of  each 
district  only  looked  to  their  own  interests,  and  even  the  works  constructed 
more  recently  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  V&s&rhelyi,  though  conceived 

*  Bisohai^gd  at  Bnda-Part,  when  the  river  IotoI  has  MLan  to  nro  of  the  gauge,  24,700  oubio  feet  pei 
■Moad;  when  it  haariaea  to  9  iaduaahore  mto,  106,000  onbio feet ;  at  18-7  fiset  abore  mo,  240,000 
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on  a  wider  plan,  are  far  from  having  removed  the  dangfera  of  inundation.  On 
the  contrary,  owing  to  the  greater  faU  of  the  river,  flooda  appear  to  prove  more 
dimstrous  now  than  they  were  formerly.*  Vast  tracts  of  land  have  certainly 
been  protected  by  these  embankments,  but  others,  far  more- valuable,  have  been 

lig.  43.— MBAMDMiiHOi  urn  "Cvn"  o»  tm  Tiua  (Thmm). 
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exposed  to  the  floods,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  of  which  occurred  in  the  present 
year  (1879). 

At  a  comparatively  recent  epoch  the  Tisza  flowed  about  60  miles  farther  to 
the  east,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Transylvania.  But  its  great 
♦tributaries,  the  Swimos,  the  Koros,  and  the  Maios,  meetirj  it  «t  right  angles, 

•  In  Watheembankmentoof  theTiMahM  a  length  o£  77«inito^  whiM  by  me«»of  «outo"  tto 
miift  nhMiwl  of  the  river  had  been  ahortened  298  mileB. 
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have  gradually  ptuhed  it  back  towards  the  west.  The  right  bank,  being  exposed 
to  the  erosive  action  of  the  river,  is  high,  whilst  the  left  bank  is  composed  of 
allttvial  soil,  deposited  by  the  rivers  of  Transylvania.  Farther  south  the  Tisza 
yields  to  the  impulsion  given  to  it  by  the  Danube,  and  travels  to  the  east.  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Diocletian  the  plateau  of  Titel  was  on  the  right  of  the  Tisza ; 
subsequently  it  became  an  island ;  and  now  the  river  flows  to  the  east  of  it. 

In  travelling  towards  the  west  the  Tisza  has  left  behind  it  a  wide  tract  of 
swamps,  intersected  by  ancient  river  channels.  Some  of  these  resemble  the  actual 
river  in  almost  every  feature,  except  that  they  have  no  current.  The  elongated 
Bwrunp  of  £r,  which  connects  the  Kraszna  with  the  Sebres  Eoros,  to  the  east  of 
Debreozen,  is  one  of  these  deserted  channels,  and  after  heavy  rains  the  Kraszna 
flows  through  it  towards  the  south-west,  thus  converting  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  plain  of  Hungary  into  a  huge  island.    The  swamps  to 
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the  east  of  the  Tisza  aro  not  only  exposed  to  inundations,  whenever  the  river 
breaks  through  the  embankments  designed  to  conteol  it,  but  they  also  suffer 
oooasionslly  from  a  sudden  bursting  forth  of  subterranean  reservoirs  of  water. 

Floods  in  Hungary,  after  all,  are  more  or  less  traceable  to  the  Danube.  The 
gorge  through  which  that  mighty  river  escapes  to  the  plains  of  Bumanii  is  veiy 
narrow,  and  when  the  snow  melts,  or  heavy  rains  fall,  the  superabundant  water 
not  being  able  to  escape,  the  river  gradually  rises,  until  the  stamps  lining  its 
banks  are  converted  into  lakes,  and  the  plains  for  miles  above  the  Iron  Gate 
stand  under  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Temes  a  luke  200  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  7  feet  deep,  is  formed.  So  gentle  is  the  slope  of  the  Hungarian 
plain  that  a  rise  of  only  13  feet  in  the  Danube  causes  the  Tisza  to  flow  ba«k  as 
far  asSzeged,  a  distance  of  87  miles. 

No  embankments  along  tbe  upper  conr^  of  the  rivers  om  protect  the 
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lowlands  against  these  Danubian  floods.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  yolume 
of  water  which  these  embankments  cause  to  flow  towards  the  Danube,  the  greater 
the  danger  to  which  the  dwellers  along  the  lower  river  courses  find  themseWee 
exposed.  Of  late  years  even  "  hilly  districts"  have  been  invaded  by  the  floods, 
the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  see  their  cattle  perish 
before  their  very  eyes.  Whatever  local  advantages  may  have  been  conferred 
by  the  embankment  of  the  Tisaa,  the  country  at  large  has  been  a  loser.  The 
only  eflficacious  means  of  preventing  these  disastrous  floods  would  be  to  widen 
the  Iron  Gate,  and  thus  provide  an  outlet  for  the  pent-up  waters  of  the 
Danube. 

The  succession  of  gorges  through  which  the  noble  Danube  rushes,  on  leaving 
the  plain  of  Hungary,  not  only  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  but  is  geologically 

Fig.  65.— FOBT  EUIABRH. 

(ThiM  bUm  from  tlM  Ink  a»tt.) 
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interesting,  for  nowhere  else  in  Europe  have  such  formidable  obstacles  been  over- 
come by  the  irresistible  agency  of  water.  The  oaslile  of  Golubatc  and  the  rooiky 
islet  of  Babako  stand  sentry  at  the  entrance  to  this  wonderftil  defile,  ove>  60 
miles  in  length.  Immediately  below  these  landmarks  the  Danube  rushes  over  a 
bed  of  rocks,  fonning  a  series  of  rapids,  and  then  engages  in  the  dangerous  passes 
of  Greben,  obstructed  by  blocks  of  porphyry,  where  the  navigable  channels  are 
hardly  15  feet  in  width  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest.  Beyond  the  river 
broadens,  forming  the  basin  of  Milanovita  (4,600  feet  wide).  A  precipitous  wall 
of  rook  appears  to  shnt  it  in  oompletdy,  but  m  abr^  turn  brings  na  to  tiie 
entrance  of  the  famous  gorge  of  Easan,  less  than  500  feet  in  width,  and  bounded 
by  steep  cliffs  of  limestone.     Roads  accompany  «u>h  bank  of  Ae  river,  that  on 
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tht  Hungarian  side  being  looked  upon  a.  one  of  tbe  marvels  of  modern  engineer, 
mg.  A  famous  Roman  inscription  recalls  the  glories  of  Trajan,  who  •'  vk/  ished 
the  mountains  and  the  river." 

Below  Or«,va  and  its  fortified  island  the  river,  here  nearly  a  mUe  in  width,  is 
obstructed  by  reefs.  This  locality  is  known  as  the  •'  I«,n  Gate."  Less  wUd  in 
lu^  than  the  gorge  of  Kusan-for  here  no  steep  cliflTs  form  the  banks-the  Iron 
Gate  IS  nevertheless  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Danube,  and  hundreds  of 
vessels,  mcludmg  many  steamers,  have  been  wrecked  there.  In  1846  the  first 
rteamer  «.cce..fully  br^sted  these  rapids,  a  feat  only  possible  between  March  and 
I'   J\'Jr  ^"^  Navigation  Company  virtuaUy  maintains  two  inde- 

pendent  flotiUas,  one  on  the  Upper,  the  other  on  the  Lower  Danube,  communi- 

Hg.  M.— Laxi  BALAtmr. 


cation  between  both  being  kept  up  by  a  few  steamers  of  special  construction,  or  by 
road.  ^         -  ^ 

It  is  a  disgiace  to  Austria  that  this  obstacle  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
aoWest  nver  of  Europe  should  not  have  been  removed  long  ago.  Haidly  anr- 
thmg  ha.  been  donesince  the  days  of  Trajan  to  render  thes^  rapid,  less  dangerous; 
and  It  IS  only  now.  and  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  recently  signed  at  Berlin,  that 
Au«taa^«ad  Servia  have  miderteken  to  accomplish  this  great  work  of  freeing 

llieDwiubehasnotyetcompletelydiainedthephunsofHungary.forafewlakes 
mnain  behind,  the  largest  being  that  of  Baktoa.  spoken  of  asAe  "Hll|«arian 
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Sea"  by  Magyar  poeta,  altbougb  ita  ahoroa  ware  inbabited  by  Sloyanea,  and  ita 
name  is  derived  from  a  Slav  word  meaning  "  mawb."  Tbe  Bakton  recalla  in  no 
sense  tbe  beautiful  lakes  of  tbe  Alpa,  but,  altbougb  partly  bounded  by  low  marsbes. 
its  nortbern  sbore  is  picturesque.  Hills  clad  witb  foresta  or  covered  witb  vine- 
yards bound  it,  old  castles  occupy  tbe  promontoriea,  villaa  and  villagea  lie 
bidden  in  tbe  valleys,  and  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  lake  risea  the  volcanic  cone  of 
Tibany.  The  fortified  abbey  built  upon  ita  aummit  long  reaisted  the  onslaughta 
of  the  Turks,  after  all  other  caatles  bad  fallen. 

The  waters  of  tbe  Balaton  are  alightly  brackish,  for  the  lake  ia  partly  fed  by 
mineral  spnngs,  some  of  which  are  themuds,  to  judge  firom  the  differences  of 
temperature  observed.  The  fishermen  dwelling  along  its  shores  pretend  to  have 
observed  a  tide,  but  this  phenomenon  is  no  doubt  the  same  aa  that  of  the  teiehe$  of 

Fif  •  n.—Tu*  liAMM  or  NmnaDL. 
8«al«  1 1 000,000. 


the  Lake  of  Geneva  (see  voL  ii.  p.  423).  The  average  depth  of  the  Balaton  amounte 
to  20  feet,  and  near  tbe  extinct  volcano  of  Tibany,  where  it  is  deepest,  it  doea 
not  exceed  160  feet.  Tbe  kke  ia  drained  by  the  Sio,  a  small  river  flowing  to  the 
Danube.  The  Romans  first  attempted  to  drain  the  lake,  and  since  1835,  in  which 
year  the  work  was  resumed,  490  square  milea  of  swamp  have  betti  gained  to 
cultivation.  Tbe  kke  itself  baa  shrunk,  for  its  level  haa  fallen  39  inohea. 
Unfortunately  the  fine  sand  which  covers  the  porta  of  ita  bed  now  exposed  ia 
carried  by  tbe  wind  far  into  tbe  country.  A  species  of  perch,  known  as  /o^os,  is 
caught  in  the  lake,  and  highly  valued  ^or  ita  flesh.* 

The  Lake  of  Neuaiedl  lies  in  the  plain  bounded  by  the  heighta  of  the  Leitha 
and  the  Bakony.     If  it  were  not  for  the  hills  which  ehelter  this  lake  on  the  west, 

•  Altitude  of  Lake  Balaton,  426  feet ;  average  area,  266  ■qoare  milee ;  oontents,  about  «,3^>000,000 
tons  of  water. 
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it  would  long  era  this  hate  boon  nltad  up,  lor  the  oarity  whioh  it  oooapies  lies 
•boat  60  feet  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  Danube  immedietely  to  the  north  of  it. 
It*  exiitenoe  even  now  ie  intermittent,  and  oooanonally  it  dries  up  altogether.  If 
an  ancient  document  can  be  credited,  the  lake  was  first  formed  in  1800.  In  1693, 
in  1738,  and  in  1865  its  waters  evaporated,  only  a  few  swamps  and  quagmires 
marking  its  site.  The  lake>  in  fiust,  is  largely  fed  by  the  Danube.  When  the 
floods  of  that  rirer  are  low  for  a  succession  of  years,  the  Lake  of  Neusiedl  dries  up; 
but  when  high  floods  occur,  so  as  to  force  back  the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Hans&g, 
which  drains  it,  the  lake  fills  again.  It  could  be  drained  easily,  but  it  is  T«ry 
doubtfiil  whether  this  would  prore  adyantageous.  The  mud  coTering  its  bottom 
contains  much  soda,  and  the  fields  sunounding  it  ara  largely  indebted  for  their 
fortility  to  the  eyaporation  from  its  surfuie.  MoreoTcr,  fine  sand  mixed  with 
crystals  of  salt  would  be  bbwn  orer  the  fields  if  it  wen  to  be  drained.  The 
insalubrious  swamps  of  Hansig,  which  extend  to  the  eastward  of  the  lake,  ought, 
however,  to  be  drained  at  once.  The  inhabitants  who  ventura  into  this  half-drowned 
region  ihstett  boards  to  their  ttt/^  to  prevent  sinking  into  the  mud,  and  cover 
the  head  and  the  hoe  with  weeds,  as  a  protection  against  innumerable  swarms  of 
flies.  The  remains  of  pile  dwellings  and  stone  implements  have  bdisn  discovered 
in  the  mud  of  the  Lake  of  NensiedL 


Thb  Pijiliii  of  Hunoaht. 

Tmn  two  lakes  ara  the  only  remnants  of  the  vast  sea  whioh  in  a  former  epoch 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  Hungary,  and  the  ancient  beach  of  which  can  still  be 
teaced  nOav  the  Inm  Qate^  at  a  height  of  118  fiMt  above  ^e  actual  level  of 
the  Danube.  The  alluvium  which  now  fills  1^  anoient  lake  bed  varies  in  thick- 
ness according  to  locality.  Near  Pest  the  old^kke  bottom  is  reached  at  a  depth  of 
50  Uset,  but  in  the  Banat  boringa  of  mora  than  500  feet  have  fiuled  to  attain  the 
live  rock.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  araa  of  nearly.40,000  squara  miles  is 
covered  with  allnvial  ami,  averaging  300  feet  in  depth.  The  mass  of  debris 
washed  down  :from  the  Oarpathians  has  been  triturated  so  finely  that  it  would  be 
^n  to  seaioh  lor  a  pebble.  The  weapons  and  tods  found  in  the  gtave-hiUs  of 
the  Tian  and  its  tributaries  ara  made  ol  bones  and  stag's  horn,  and  not  of  stone, 
as  in  other  parte  of  Europe. 

ThepUonof  I^y^  Hungary,  lying  between  the  Porta  Hungarioa  and  the 
go^  ol  Yiiegrad/hasloi^  since  lost  its  ori^nal  physiognomy.  The  fertile  plain 
bomided  by  hills  whioh  Uee  to  tl^e  north  of  the  Danube  fairly  deserves  its 
epithet  of  "  Garden  of  Qold,"  and  nothing  thera  raminds  us  of  the  steppes  of 
Asia  or  the  savannahs  oi  America.  Hnngarian  "  Hesopotfonia,"  drained  by  the 
Danube,  the  Tisaa,  and  the  Maro%howevttr,  in  a  large  measure  retaina  its  primi- 
tive features.  To  the  Magyan  thia  region  is  the  AlMd,  or  LomhaA,  as  distinguidied 
from  the  Fel&ld,  or  ITplittd.  Its  aspect  is  monotc^ious  in  the  extreme.  A  hnght 
of  land,  hardly  percq^ttible  to  the  e^e,  M^parates  the  Dbqube  from  ihe  Tissa,  but 
elsewhera  the  horixon  is  Iwdcen  only  by  ridges  of  drift  sand  ai^  by  a  few  hplook^ 
"  "     '78 ■■' 
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lome  of  them  raited  bj  human  hands,  to  aenre  aa  plaoea  of  reftige.  Thia  uni- 
fonnitjr,  ao  diatreaaing  to  a  atranger,  delighta  the  natire,  who  throughout  thia 
vaat  region  meeta  with  the  familiar  aoenery  of  the  plaoe  of  hia  birth. 

The  foroata  which  formerly  oorered  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Pannonia  have  for 
the  moat  part  diaappeared.  Until  recently  hardly  a  tree  waa  to  be  aeen  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  Alfold,  and  only  dried  cow-dung  waa  arsilable  aa  AmI.  At 
the  preaent  time  the  planting  of  treee  ia  being  proceeded  with  rigoroualy,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  country  is  thua  being  modified.  But  there  atill  remain  Taat  traota 
impregnated  with  salt,  which  reaist  all  attempta  at  onltiTation,  and  are  araikble 
only  as  paature-grounda.  These  paaturea,  together  .with  oultitated  patchea  Ikr 
away  from  rillagee,  conatitute  the  reritable  Ptunia  sung  by  Fetdfi  and  other 
Magyar  poeta.  Thia  Puasta  ia  a  dead  level,  oovered  with  grasa  and  herbage,  and 
abounding  in  muddy  poola,  the  haunta  of  aquatic  birda.  There  are  no  rivera,  but 
after  heavy  rains  these  pools  grow  larger  and  larger,  until  they  ooaleaoe.  In 
summer  they  often  dry  up  completely,  and  the  herdamen  then  find  it  difficult  to 
procure  sufficient  water  for  their  beaata.  Natron  lakea  are  nnmenraa,  more 
especially  between  Debreoien  and  Nagy^Yirad,  and  there  are  alao  a  few  saltpetre 
ponds. 

The  Pusata,  until  quite  recently,  waa  a  land  of  herda  and  flooka,  tended  by 
nomad  herdsmen,  and  although  cultivation  haa  made  much  progrsaa,  large 
stretches  of  pasture-land  may  atill  be  aeen.  Troope  of  horses  pasture  in  battle 
array,  herda  of  oxen  are  scattered  oyer  the  plain,  but  it  is  the  huffido  reclining 
in  some  swamp  which  appeara  to  be  the  maater  of  it.  Now  and  ihen  we  see  a 
stork  or  a  long-shanked  crane.  We  might  almost  fhnoy  onxaelvea  in  a  Ttrgin 
land,  far  away  tfom  the  haunts  of  oiyUisation,  and  the  wild  h<tfaenuii  ndng  over 
the  plain  does  not  contribute  towarda  dispelling  thia  illusion. 
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Olimatb  akd  Floha. 

Until  recently  a  ateppe  by  aspebt,  tile  Puaita  atill  preaervea  that  charaeter  aa  to 
ita  climate.  Ita  mean  temperature  ia  not  (mly  aomewhat  lower  than  undar  the 
same  latitude  in  Western  Europe,  but  the  ohangea  horn  odd  to  heat  are  more 
sudden.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  thermometer  to  rise  or  fidl  40"  within  a  few 
hours,  and  in  midsummer  we  may  find  onraelTea  e^qwaed  to  aa  icy-odd  wind, 
wliilst  many  daya  in  Deoonber  remind  ua  of  spring.  The  general  marah  of  the 
seaaons  appears  to  be  less  regular  than  in  Weetem  Europe^  Bains  and  droughta 
succeed  each  other  without  apparent  cause,  and  stonps  ci  great  videnoe  ooea- 
siooally  whirl  up  the  duat  or  drive  before  them  the  anow. 

Of  course,  in  a  country  so  ctmaideralfle  in  extmt,  we  meet  wUh  many  varietiea 
in  the  dimate.  In  Tranaylvania  eat^  valley  may  be  aaid  to  hare  a  dunate  of  ita 
own,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Aluta  ia  expoaed  even  to  a  aontherly  wind,  reaembling 
Uie  fiihn,  which  enters  through  the  gap  of  the  Bed  Tower.  Hungary,  upon  tibe 
whole,  haa  a  well-defined  continentd  climate.  The  ao-oalled  Hungarian  levw, 
which  haa  repeatedly  decimated  invading  hosta,  and  earriea  off  many  emigrant^ 
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b  MUyed  to  b«  raiued  by  abrapi  olwngM  of  temperature,  and  not  by  miMiuata 
ridmg  from  swampe.  The  iQh«bitanta  Mre  careful  to  protect  themielvee  againtt 
theae  loddm  ohangea.* 

Ai  the  climate  ia  neceaaarily  reflected  in  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  that  of 
the  plain  of  Hungary  reoalla  the  flora  of  the  Ruaaian  ateppea,  in  apite  of  the 
Oarpathiana.  which  aepa  ate  the  baiin  of  the  Danube  flrom  the  baaina  of  the 
Dnieaterand  the  Dnieper.  Aaiatio  typea  replace  in  Hungary  the  European  types 
met  with  larther  weat,  and  it  ia  belie?ed  that,  owing  to  the  climate  becoming 
more  exti-eme  in  ita  character,  the  former  are  gaining  the  upper  hand.  Waray 
too,  have  had  aometbing  to  do  with  thia  iuTaaion  of  Aaiatio  pUnta.  and  aince  184^] 
a  ipring  thistle  (Xanihium  ipinotum),  formerly  unknown,  haa  made  iu  appearanca' 
in  the  fallows  of  TraasylTania.  Popularly  this  thistle  is  known  as  "  Musoovite 
spine. 

IvRABITAim. 

Tbi  inhaUtanta  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  of  the  old  Danubian  inland  sea 
have  come  from  the  steppes.  The  Magyars,  whose  name  appeara  to'  aignliV  "  sons 
of  the  soil,"  are  undoubtedly  kinsmen  of  the  Fins.  They  hare  become  Eur»> 
peanised,  as  it  won,  but  their  legends,  some  of  their  ouat<»ns,  and,  above  all,  ilmx 
language,  suflioiently  atteat  that  they  an  Turanians.  Whilat  elsewhere  in  Europe 
the  Uralo-Altaio  invaders  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  rest  of  the  population,  the 
Magyan  have  firmly  eatabliahed  themselves  in  the  plain  ovenhadowed  by  the 
Carpathians.  The  fiur-stretohing  Ptmta  reminded  them  of  the  steppes  they  had 
quitted,  and  even  enabled  them  to  continue  their  nomad  life. 

The  Magyars,  however,  ara  not  confined  to  the  plain ;  they  also  inhabit  some 
of  the  hilly  districts.  Their  country  is  bounded  by  the  Dnve  and  the  Mur  in  the 
south'West,  by  spurs  of  the  Alps  in  the  west,  by  tho  ontlien  of  the  Otorpathiana  in 
the  north,  by  the  mountains  of  Bihar  in  the  eaat,  and  by  the  swampy  lowlands 
of  the  Maros  and  l^e  Tisn  in  the  south.  Five  millions  of  Magyars  form  a  com- 
pact mass  within  the  limits  thus  indicated.  They  oooapy  also  several  detached 
territoriea  bsgrond,  in  the  midst  of  Qennans,  Slovaks,  Bumaniana,  and  Serviana. 
They  are  numeroua  in  the  valleya  of  Tranaylvania  and  in  the  mining  diatriota. 
The  Si^kely  (Sieklen  of  the  Germans)  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  Magyan  of  the 
Alfold,  and,  as  their  name  implies,  they  occupied  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
towards  the  east.  Ancient  customs  which  have  long  since  diaappeared  elaewhen 
still  surviving  amongst  them,  they  claim  to  be  more  noble  than  their  kinsmen  in 
the  plain. 
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The  Magyars,  although  distmgoished  amongst  all  other  nations  hy  their 
patriotic  ccVesion,  are  neyertheless  the  outoome  of  a  commingling  of  the  most 
diverse  tribes  and  nations.  The  conquerors  of  the  country  certainly  did  not 
exterminate  the  Tasygians,  Quades,  Daoians,  and  other  tribes  whom  they  found 
living  within  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Carpathians.  When  the  Boman  Empire  foil 
to  pieces,  the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  became  a  huge  field  of  battle.  Qoths, 
Gepides,  Vandals,  and  Alans  successively  established  themselves  there.  Then 
came  the  Huns,  led  by  Attila,  who  subjugated  Slavs  and  Qermans  alike. .  Thd 
modem  Magyars  are  fond  of  tracing  their  origin  f^m  these  Huns,  but  they  passed 
over  f  he  country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  leaving  hardly  any  traces  behind  them. 
Far  more  abiding  was  the  influence  of  the  Avares,  who  governed  the  country 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half.  But  so  great  had  been  the  terror  which  the 
epithet  of  Hun  aroused  that  the  country  retained  its  name  of  "  Hunnia  "  long 
after  the  Hims  had  disappeared,  and  the  Magyus,  when  first  they  appeared 
in  the  ninth  century,  were  called. "Huns,"  or  "Hungarians."  The  Bysantinea 
called  them  Turks. 

In  reality  they  are  neither  Huns  nor  Turks.  They  separated  from  the  original 
Finnish  stock  when  still  living  as  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  l(mg  befwe  the  do^ 
and  the  horse  W3re  known  amongst  them.  Subsequently  they  became  assoeiatsd 
with  Turkish  tribes,  who  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of  cattle-breeding  and 
agriculture.  When  they  established  themselves  in  Hungary,  under  tha  sons  of 
Arp&d,  they  came  into  contact  with  the^  Slovoiea,  who  became  tilie  teaohem  of  the 
Magyars,  whose  language  and  csstams  th«y  in  course  of  time  adopted.  Hundreds 
4rf  Magyar  words  bear  witness  to  the  great  extent  of  tibis  ildiiiieno^. 

Though  scarcely  numbering  2^,000  men  lAea  they  fitit  came  to  HnngiOrf, 
the  Hagyars  have  not  only  retained  fhdr  nationality  for  tea  oenturies,  bat  thiy 
have  also  assimikted  many  of  this  other  iiilubitimts  of  the  county  TheBtUgarittl 
Ismaelites  and  Ehazars,  who  lived  in  the  country  a«  teadins,  have  bed^Mid 
Magyars.  The  Pedbenegtos,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ileventk  ^tory,  «^|^l 
ail  asylum  amongst  tiieir  Hnn|;anMa^'lrinsmeh.  Ttro  Mtttatxes  la^  Hm  EniiMiii 
were  iMisighed  extmsive  territ«Nriee  in  the  mountainous  region  of  tha  norti|*wei^ 
and  in  the  central  pkun.  They  too  have  become  MagjnuM,  «■  haire  d]#  ^ 
Paloczes  (FaloCzok)  and  the  Yasygs  (Sktxok),  whb  immigraicid  subaelc[tietitly. 
Even  the  Germans,  in  ^te  of  their  pretended  Arytay  superiority,  have  yielded  in 
large  numbers  to  "  Magyarisation."  Many  villages,  originally  settled  by  Germans, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fkmily  names  and  historical  documents,  have  beeome  Magjirar. 

Great  wiu  the  terror  inspired  by  the  clouds  of  Magyar  horsemen,  who  extended 
their  ravages  as  far  as  Its!;  and  France.  But  Ijie  great  defeat  which  iSkef 
suffered  at  Augsburg  in  905  definitely  slaked  their  thirst  after  conquest,  and 
thenceforth  they  confined  themadv8S.to  tiimr  own  country.-  In  the  ninth  OMDttury 
their  seven  tribes  had  formed  an  alliance,  and  their  princes  were  made  to  swear 
that  they  would  respect  their  liberties  and  defend  them  against  all  oonters. 
The  Magyar,  although  he  folt  constrained  to  submit  to  be  civilised,  retains  the 
free  gait,  the  dignified  bearing,  and  open  gknoe  of  a  warrior. '  He  is  proud  of 
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hit  anceston,  and  belieyus  himself  to  be  noble.  He  addresses  his  equals  as 
"Your  Grace,"  and  the  word  "honour"  is  ever  in  his  mouth.  All  he  says 
and  does  is  to  be  worthy  of  a  gallant  gentleman.  His  fondness  of  show, 
vanity,  and  heedlessness  are  often  taken  advantage  of  by  Germans  and  Jews. 
"Vanity  will  be  the  death  of  my  people,"  said  old  Count  Szeohenyi  when 
Hungary  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  revolutionary  war  of  1849.  Of  a  judicial 
torn  of  mind,  the  Magyar  defends  the  written  law  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
Brittm.  Great  is  the  love  he  bears  his  native  land.  "  Life  outside  Hungary  is 
ilfttlife." 

The  Magyar  is  limd  of  fine  dothes,  and  the  herdsmen  in  the  Puszta  delight 

1%.  M.— A  Vnw  w  m  PonnA. 
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in  thfir  holiday  oostumes.  The  hat  is  ornamented  with  ribbona  and  flowers;  a 
aiUc  sash  oonftnes  the  Uue  or  red  jacket  with  metal  buttons ;  the  white  over- 
coat is  eubniidwed  with  flowers,  contpicttoos  amongst  which  is  the  tpUp;  while 
loose  linen  trousers  descend  over  the  boots,  and  are  ornamented  with  a  broad 
fringe.  Passionately  fond  of  dancing,  it  is  a  sight  to  see  him  join  in  the  MdftUs, 
for  he  is  reaUy  an  artist,  and  his  movements  are  full  of  manly  grace. 

Up  till  1849  I4tin  was  the  hmguage  of  the  Utw  courts,  and  educated  natives 
conversed  in  it.  !J3ie  .oldest  Magyar  books  were  written  m  the  time  of  the 
B«fomiation,  at^d  a  rich  litearature  has  grown  up  since  then,  llie  government  of 
the  country  is.  now  earned  «n  in  Magyar,  and  id&eiig^  the  other  naticmaHties 
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vMt  majority  of  the  popaktion  are  Bouian  Catholio.  «  Bather  a  dewrt  than  a 
country  inhabited  by  heretics,"  add  Ferdinand  II. ;  and  if  aU  Protertanta  were 
not  actually  exterminated,  aa  in  the  Tyrol,  thia  ia  due  to  the  aaaiatanoe  they 
reoeiTed  from  the  Turka.  Keliguma  animoeitiea  have  almoat  died  out  in  Hungary, 
but  the  animoritiea  of  race  anrrive. 

Next  to  Magyara,  the  Germaaa  am  tibe  moat  important  nation  of  Hungary, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  number  aa  beoauae  of  their  induatry,  commerce, 
and  intelligence.  "  The  Hagyara  founded  the  State,  the  Germans  built  the  cities." 
It  was  they  who  created  a  middle  class,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  formerly  in  their  hands.  Most  of  the  ttfwna  which  they 
founded  governed  themselves,  and  even  jomed  in  confederations,  forming  states 
Withiii  the  State.  One  of  these  political  fraternities  included  the  twenty-four 
German  paruhes  of  Sepasia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Titea.  The  German  towns  of 
Transylvania  were  associated,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the 
Magywrs  and  Siftely.  Even  Post,  criginany  a  Slav  viUage,  as  is  proved  by  its 
n«m«r*  became  a  German  town,  and  as  recently  as  1686  the  Mfigyar  inha- 
bitsints  complained  that  no  member  of  the  town  council  was  able  to  speak  their 
language. 

Formerly  the  Germans  of  Hungary  were  known  by  different  names,  according 
to  thfir  oc%in.  TheJKwwic,  to  the  west  aud  south  of  the  Lake  of  Neusiedl, 
are  4ualrian  colijiiists.  The  JTswUfonMii  (heath  {NMsai^ts),  who  dwell  between 
lleosiMI  and  tlw  Omube,  are  Aaemaiif.  The  German  miners  in  the  north- 
wert;  tre  Saacons,  whilft  the  Qenan  oolooiiti  ^  tbe  south  are  Swabtans.  The 
Gfm^  of  TMnsyhiMiii,  w*o  ijOwibit  &e  Bnnenland  on  the  Upper  Aluta,  and 
^e  h^  v^h  elctsaul  to^e  north  ul  Fogaras  and  Hermannstadt  as  &r  as  Meliasch 
and  S^fiasburg,  are  known  as  Siaons,  but  are  in  reality  for  the  most  part  the 
descendants  of  Ix>w  Germanat  aiid  Jlemings  wlip  settled  in  the  country  during  the 
IW^eia^ana^iirttentitcsnt^es^  l^have  Mtabed  tiieir  langnkge  and  cttetoms 
l»r  si|  otetiaifli^  pwiiig  iio  doubt  to  their  snperior  education,  but  their  pditical 
^Qifsoe  is  no  bnger  wlmt  It  used  to  be.  The  Magyan  and  Bumakians, 
illpaa^  whom  Aey  Hve»  h«ve  not  only  become  more  civilised,  but  they  also 
inoiMM  more  r^idly  in  numbers.  TcNms  and  tillages  Ibnnerly  inhabited  by 
Giifnttilit  have  been  Mpgyirisod  or  Btimatiised,  atid  wktivdy  the  Gennan  element 
htslostfroiaid. 

Hu»gwy  b&wa  ftvourabie  9eld  for  studying  the  ehangort  which  various  nation- 
alises ^idergo  in  course  of  time.  iTheGermans  t«  the  north,  though  living  nearest 
tpfiMm^iiy,  hasve  ,i^1ar|e  numbers  beeotte |fogyiff«i, Slovak^  or  Bikth^iinat.  The 
Gsnnails  in  the  soutli,  on  the  other  hand,  have  succeeded  in  Germanisbg  both 
Bjin^faMaipd  Servians. 

The  Slavaof  Hungary  ooUeetively  outnumber  the  Magyars,  but  they  belong 
to  different  nations.  The  Slovaks  inhabit  North-western  Hungary,  from  the 
Danube  to  l^e  T4t»a,  and  a  few  detached  colonies  in  die  j^.    They  are  the 

„*.!?**•"  ^"^*  nwlM  "Uiw-kiln."    Ofen.  wUeh  ii  tlU  Gkraum  name  for  Biida,  Vkvmiae  meeiu 
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kmsmen  of  the  Cheohian.  and  MoraTuu-,  and  it  i.  only  «noe  1860  ihat  their 
dialect  has  become  a  literary  Lmgaage.  _ 

Phytioally  the  Slovaks  are  a  fine  race— taU,  strong,  and  well  made,  with  open 
foreheads  and  an  abundance  of  h«r.  They  still  wear  a  mitional  costume,  con- 
sisting,  for  holidays,  of  a  white  shirt,  a  red  jacket  or  vest,  blue  trou«»r.  or 
petticoats.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  pea^mts' dress  is  white.  They  are  very 
poor  Nature  has  not  been  bountiful  to  them,'and  many  are  obliged  to  go  abroad 
ITsearch  of  work.    Slovak  pedlars  travel  as  for  as  Prance,  and,  as  they  are  very 


Fig.  60.— LwooMno  Map  of  T«a»«i.tahia. 
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thrifty,  they  genertilly  iuooeed  in  saving  up  a  few  gdd  pieoe^  with  which  thoy 

return  tafiumphanily  to  their  native  kn^r  

Hitherto  the  Slovaks  have  had  Uttle  influence  upon  the  government  of  the 
country,  but  they  incwase  rapidly  and  many  towns  formerly  inhabited  by 
Germans  or  Magyars  hatfe  been  taken  possesnoti  of  by  them  In  part  th«r 
growtii  is  due  to^e  interfereiiee  <rf  fli»  Aurtriaii  Governmei^  which  e^ed 
the  German  Protestants  from  the  mining  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  handed 
over  their  houses  to  OftthoUo  Slovaks.    As  an  instonee  of  iheir  rapid  natural 
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indreaM  may  be  mentioned  the  two  villages  of  Dettva,  in  the  comitat  of  Zolyom, 
which,  from  mere  farms  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  have  grown  into  places  haying 
over  12,000  inhabitants  each.  TfinSoa-Suent-Marton  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
literary  centre  of  the  Slovaks. 

The  Ruthenians,  or  Little  Russians,  inhabit  the  hills  in  which  the  Theiss  and 
its  upper  tributaries  have  their  sources,  to  the  east  of  the  Slovaks.  These 
Russians— called  Orossok  by  the  Magyars— first  established  themselves  in  the 
forests  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  of  the  Carpathians,  and  gradually  spread 
over  the  extensive  territory  extending  Arom  the  T4tra  to  the  mountains  of 
Transylvania.  A  few  districts  in  which  Oerman  was  spoken  a  hundred  years 
ago  have  become  Ruthenian,  but  elsewhere  there  are  Uurge  tracts  inhabited  by 
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Rathenians^  where  only  Mi^rar  w  Ritnianian  is  spokm  now.  Though  kinsmen 
of  the  Russiui^  the  hosts  of  Paskiewiteih,  when  they  invaded  Himgary  in  1849, 
were  not  hailed  as  Hberatots  bytheee  the  most  peaceable  of  all  Slavs.  The 
prino^  centre  of  the  Rutheniana  in  Hnngny  is  fjahgorod  (Uughvir). 

The  Scnrvians,  who  now  form  the  bttUt  of  the  population  in  the  Banat  and 
dsewhere  in  the  seutii,  first  arrived  in  large  nmnbers  after  the  Servian  kingdom 
had  Iwen  overthrown  by  the  Turks.  Before  that  time  the  Servians  were  repre* 
suited  to  the  north  (d  the  Danube  by  a  few  colonies  only;  but.  in  1^0 
more  &an  36,000  Raseian  uae^ntga;  numbering  perhaps  JIO^OOO  or  M0»000 
individuals,  sought  a  refuge  in  Hungarjr.  Those  of  laiem  who  were  assigned 
Isads  M  Ckalral  or  Northern  Hnngary  gndnally  OisapfwaMd  amongst  Oie  genend 
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population;   but  in  the  wuth,  where  they  .eVaed  in  compwt  bodiei,  they 
have  prewjrved  their  nationaUty.    Brave,  intelligent,  and  patriotic,  the  half- 
mUlion  Servians  now  form  an  important  element  amongst  the  nations  inhabiting 
Hungary.    They  offer  a  more  persistent  resistance  to  the  political  preponderance 
of  the  Magyars  than  either  Slovaks,  Germans,  or  Rumanians,  and  in  1848  and 
1849  they  furiously  resisted  their  pretensions  in  many  a  hard-fought   battle. 
One  of  their  societies,  known  as  Matim,  ox  the  "Mother  of   Bees,"  has  done 
much  for  the  elucidation  of  Servian  history  and  philology ;  another,  the  Omiadina, 
or  "  Young  Men's  Society,"  has  become  formidable  poUticaUy.    Novisad  (Nen«t«) 
is  the  Uterary  and  religious  centre  of  the  Servians  of  Hungary.    They  are  the 
kinsmen  of  Croats,  Bosnians,  and  Dalmatians,  but  religious  differences  have  created 
a  strong  barrier  between  Roman  CathoUc  Croats  and  Greek  orthodox  Servians. 
The  ChohaoMS,  or  Bunyevaoaee,  who  Uve  at  Maria-Thoresiopel  and  elsewhere,  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  ftom  Dalmatian  immigrants.    They,  too,  are  Catholics. 
Representatives  of  other  SUv  nations  are  found  within  the  boundaries  of 
Hungary      More  than  100,000  Croats  have  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Drave; 
Wends,  or  Slovenes,  are  met   with    towards   the  western  frontier;    20,000 
Bulgarians  have   founded   colonies   amongst  the  Rumanians    of  the  Banat; 
and  Poles  have  estabUshed  themselves  on  ihe  southern  slopeaof  the  Carpathians. 
In  Transylvania,  however,  hardly  any  Slavs  are  found  now,  although,  judging 
from  the  geographical  npmenoiature,  they  must  formerly  have  been  numerous. 
That  country  is  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  Magyars  aermane, 
and  Rumanians,  the  latter  forming  a  majority  of  the  population. 

The  WaUachians  of  Transylvania^  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  Latinised 
Dacians  or  as  the  descendants  of  immigrants  come  from  the  south,  played 
no  historical  part  in  the  Middle  Age^  They  are  first  mentioned  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  towns  founded  or  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
were  then  no  bnger  known  by  their  Latin  names.  Iven  femons  Sarmisege- 
thusa,  subsequenUy  named  THpia  Trajana,  in  honour  of  the  conqueror  of  Daoia, 
had  dwindled  down  into  a  poor  villiige,  known  to  the  Rumanians  by  its  Slav 
name  of  Gredistya.    All  traditions  of  a  dominion  of  Rome  had  died  out. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  Rumanian  nation  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  in  history.  Rumanians  in  compact  masses  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Banat  and  of  the  hiUy  regions  looking  down  upon  the 
phiin  of  Hungary.  The  Saflcely  and  «  Saxons  "  of  Transylvania  are  completoly 
surrounded  by  this  Latin-speaking  people.  The  SUvs  who  formerly  Uved  in 
Transylvania  have  been  absorbed  by  them,  and  their  memory  only  survives 
in  the  names  of  mountains,  of  rivers,  and  of  towns.  Magyars  and  Germans  have 
resisted  Latinisation,  but  the  natural  increase  of  the  Rumanians  being  greater 
than  theirs,  they  virtually  lose  ground  likewise.* 

Whenever  one  or  more  Rumanian  families  settle  down  in  a  village  th^  not 

oidy  preserve  their  hmguage,  but  gain  over  to  it  many  of  the  other  inhabitants. 

•  Popnktkm  of  TnmwlTMiia :— In  1761,  MT.MO  Bnnuau,  MMOO  Magym  and  WWy,  m,«0 

GwMBM.     In  1877.  1,275,000  Eunuuii,  6a«,000  KUgyan  «id  Srfkdy,  210,000  G«nMiu,  17,000 

Jem. 
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Formerly,  in  the  country  Mound  Teme«v4r,  hardly  aaything  but  Servian  and 
German  was  heard,  whilst  now  the  ilumanians  are  very  numwous.  The  SUvs, 
in  order  to  escape  this  absorption  by  "Wallaohs,  actually  flee  the  country.  The 
Oatholio  Bulgarians  of  theBanat  have  for  the  most  part  become  Rumanians, 
whilst  the  Servians  of  several  districts  make  use  of  Rumanian  in  addition  to 
their  native  tongue.  They  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  these  Rumanians,  but  once 
they  secure  a  footing  in  a  village,  their  hmguage  gains  ground  rapidly. 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  Rumanians  to  acquire  foreign  tongues 
partly  accounts  for  this  curious  state  of  affairs.  If  the  SUvs,  Magyars,  and 
aermans  amongst  whom  they  settle  desire  to  converse  with  them,  they  must 
learn  Rumanian.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Rumanian  exhibits  greater  patience 
in  adversity  than  the  Servian,  and  maintains  his  ground  under  oireumstanoes 
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which  would  induce  the  Utter  to  emigrate.  Nor  it.  the  beauty  of  the  Wallaohian 
women  qyite  without  influence  in  this  Runumisation.  "  Once  a  Wallachian  wife 
enters  a  house,*'  so  says  a  proverb,  "the  wWo  house  becomes  Wallaohian." 
Matrimonial  faixa  are  still  held  in  some  parts  of  Hungary  with  lOl  the  nmetU  of 
olden  times.  The  "maidens'  ikir,"  which  takes  pkce  at  TopanHUva  on  the  day 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  attracts  the  young,  men  for  miles  around.  Hundreds  of 
girl^  accompanied  by  their  relatives,  attend  this  fair,  seated  upon  their  trunks, 
and  surrounded  by  the  cattle  which  they  are  to  reeeive  as  a  dowry.  A  lawyer 
sits  under  a  tree,  prepared  to  draw  up  matrimonial  contracts.  As  many  as 
140  girls  have  "  gone  off  "  at  one  of  these  popukr  meetings.  Am^ongst  the 
Ss^kely  the  parents  sometimes  evai  sell  th«r  <^ildren,  nod  Si^kely  girls  ai« 
found  in  the  harems  of  Asia  Minor. 

Up  to  1848  the  Rumanians  of  many  parts  of  Hungaiy  were  devmd  of  all 
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national  feeUng.  Some,  the  de«jendant»  of  •hepherda,  oaUed  thenwelvea  Fwdud ; 
othert,  in  the  mining  dittriota,  went  hy  the  name  of  PofanL  At  preaent,  howew, 
they  know  very  weU  that  they  are  the  kin«men  of  the  Wallachiana  and  Mol- 
davians.  that  their  kngoage  is  akin  to  that  tpoken  hy  ■everal  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  and  that  numericaUy  they  are  very  formidaWe.  As  yet,  however,  they 
do  not  aspire  to  national  autonomy,  and  if  in  1848  they  rose  against  their  old 
landlords,  this  was  not  owing  to  a  hatred  of  race. 

They  are  serfs  no  longer,  and  if  they  do  not  always  keep  possession  of  the 
land,  it  is  the  Jew  usurer,  and  not  the  Magyar,  of  whom  they  have  to  complain. 
These  Jews,  together  with  the  Bulgarian  "IsmaeUtes,"  have  from  immemorial 
timeaheen  the  traflers  of  Hungary.  It  was  they  who  disposed  of  the  hootyooUeoted 
hy  the  Magyars,  and  carried  on  the  traffic  in  aUves.  They  themsdvea  were 
occasionally  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  slavery,  hut  ike  money  which  they 
succeeded  in  amassing  i^uently  enahled  them  to  purchase  temporary  privaegea. 
Since  1867  they  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  civil  righU,  hut  "mixed" 
marriages  are  not  yet  permitted  to  them,  and  the  Ssftely  obstinately  refuse  to 
admit  them  into  their  villages. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Jews  since  the  middle  of  hist  century  has  been 
prodigious.    There  are  districts  in  which  they  form  a  majority.    Munkios  is  a 
town  of  Jews  rather  than  of  Christians,  and  «t  Pest  they  have  increased  firom 
1,000,  in  1886,  to  60,000 !    The  birth  rate  amongst  the  Jews  is  v^  high,  and 
they  are  said  to  suffer  hwt  than  the  othto  inhabitants  ftom  epidemic  and  endemic 
diseases.*    In  1872  and  1873,  when  the  cholera  carried  off  Magyars,  Germans,  and 
Slavs  in  thousands,  the  Jews  actually  increased  in  numbers.    Emigration  cm- 
tributes  its  share  towards  this  increase.     Hardly  a  village  Ipt^  the  "choswi 
people  "  are  represented  by  an  innkeeper  and  money-lender.    Tfc*  land  If  degrees 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  the  unfortunate  peafant,  whilli  oazaing 
in  his  heart  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  has  not  the  strength  of  will-  to  avqid  it.    The 
estates  of  ruined  "  magnates,"  too,  often  become  the  property  of  Jewp.    The  latter 
sometimes  cause  the  land  thua  aoquired  to  be  cultivated  with  car^  hat  as  a  rule 
they  ferm  it  out  to  the  ousted  peasant  proprietors. 

The  Armenian  only  resembles  the  Jew  in  his  love  of  money  aiid  attachment 
to  the  national  religion.  Saamoa-Ujvir  (Armenopolis)  and  Ebeafklva  (Elisa- 
betopolis)  are  the  head-quarten  <rf  the  Armenian  merchants,  whose  number 
is  diminishing,  and  who  no  longer  speak  the  loBgoage  of  their  anoeators. 

Hungary  has  always  extended  its  hospitalitiea  to  the  Trigani,  or  gipaiea,  who 
were  granted  certain  privileges  in  the  fifteenth  centary,  <ind  formed,  as  it  were, 
« itinerant  republics"  each  under  its  headman  d^fir^m),  and  elected  judges 
(agUet).  Joseph  II.  undertook  to  di^  the  gipsies  by  compelling  them  to 
become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  abandon  their  national  dreiw  and  language. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  few  of  their  nomadic  tribes  survive  to  the  present  day. 
The  majority,  hoiirevap,  have  become  peasants  or  labourers. 

•  Annua  dMth  nie  «t  F»3t  (1868—1870)  p«r  1,000  inhaWtaato :— Bonum  OitlioliM,  48 ;  I'^^tbmiM, 
47;  CWTintate,  345  Jews,  18. 
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It  it  to  hit  muiioal  tdents  that  the  gipsy  u  prinoipally  indebted  for  the  tolera. 
tion  granted  to  him  by  the  Magyar,  for  no  ftte  can  take  place  in  Hungary  without 
gip»y  murioiani.  The  gipnee  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed  raoe,  for  some  amongrt 
them  are  nearly  black,  whilst  othere  are  fair-oomplexioned.  The  majority  of  them 
can,  howerer.  be  reoogniwd  by  the  expremon  of  their  features  and  the  glow  of 
their  eyes. 

In  addition  to  the  nations  mentioned  above  we  meet  in  Hungary  with  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  colonists.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  the  number 
belonging  to  each  race.  Language  alone  can  be  our  guide,  but  the  numbers 
giren  by  different  authors  vary  exceedingly,  according  to  their  national  pre- 
judicefc  Many  claim  to  be  Magyars  who  in  roaUty  are  of  different  race.  If  the 
number  of  schools  could  be  accepted  as  a  test,  the  Magyan  would  actually  appear 
to  form  an  absolute  majority  of  the  population.* 


AOKIODLTOU,  MlHINO,  AND  CoMMKBOB. 

HuNOABr  is  almost  exduaiYely  dependent  for  its  wealth  on  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  its  agricultural  products.  There  are  sterile  tracts,  no  doubt,  but  the 
extent  of  rich  black  soQ  is  very  considerable,  and  93  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area 
is  capable  of  cultivation.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  Alfold  and  the  Banat  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  merohanto  of  Western  Europe.  To  an  agriculturist  there  is 
no  finer  sight  than  the  wide  pLun  of  Hungary  with  its  waving  corn-fields.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success,  and  Hungarian  tobacco,  in  spite  of  vexatious 
fiscal  regulations,  is  exportod  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe.t 

Hungary  is  one  of  the  most  productive  European  wine  countries,  and  some 
of  its  growths  aro  amongst  the  most  esteemed  in  the  world.  The  wine  of  Tokaj, 
which  is  grown  on  the  volcanic  rocks,  «f  the  Sopostetd,  its  cultivation  having 
been  introduced  by  Italians  in  the  thirteenth  cMitury,  has  not  its  equal  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  ExceUent  wines  aro  also  grown  on  the  southern  slopee 
of  the  M&trn ;  on  the  hills  bordering  upon  the  Maios,  in  Transylvania  •  around 
Arad ;  and  in  the  vwinity  of  Voespr^m,  Oedenburg,  Pressburg,  and  Buda.  Even 
the  plains  aro  being  invaded  by  vineyards,  and  grapes  aro  exported  as  &r  as 


•  NatkiuIitiM  aad  id^lieiui  of  Hoagnjr  ud  IWMvlnmk  in  1877 :~ 

Kwwii  OattoHw^  Oyttiodoai 

Z«iteBit».  QMdcBite.       OtMk  CkthaUM. 

^«W,000  —  — 


Uacyan 

KwiBiiifain 


BltnOu 

Jem 
Othen  . 

Total 


A.760.000 
S.M0.O0O 
1,UO,000 
1,90^000 
»D0,000 

iM,000 

MO.OM 

W,000 

19,730,000 


MM,000 
1,100.000 

80,000 
20,000 


1,360,000 


840,000 


1,100.000 


470,000 
100,000 


3,100.000 

400,000 
800,000 
180,000 

80,000 


e,no4wo       1,800,000 


1,870,000  8.400,000 


mS^Jt'Zktm!^*''  *''"  ^'^  "'*'"  ^"""^  3.057  fflo«k, 830 R«U««I«, 
tA«AUlM4^fl44«iOOO«aw J  ftoyiidi,  787.800  Mm;  niMdain  and  gudaa^  8.448,000 1 
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Hamburg.  Unfortunately  the  country  has  bwn  inyadad  by  the  phylloxera; 
yet  the  produce  increase  from  year  to  year.*  The  Hungarian  wine-grower  ie 
superior  to  the  ordinary  peaaant,  but  ha*  etiU  much  to  learn.  The  white  winee 
bear  traneport  only  after  they  have  been  ••  fortified."  An  «•  Aiaooiation  of  Wine 
Growere,"  formed  by  an  Engliehman  in  Traneylvania,  has  done  much  for  the 
promotion  of  viticulture. 

The  herdsmen,  who  still  hold  possession  of  wide  tracts  of  the  AM&ld  and  of 
the  mountain  slopes,  are  being  hard  pressed  by  the  agriculturists;  but  whibt 
natural  pasture-grounds  are  beoomng  more  and  more  restricted,  artificial  neadows 
and  green  crops  gain  in  extent,  and  cattle  and  sheep  increase  in  numbers.!    The 


Fif .  OS.— Tn  VufirAUW  or  HoiiaAaT. 
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half-eavape  oxen,  with  their  tremendous  horns,  are  but  rarely  seen  now,  the 
cattle  plague  imported  by  the  Eussians  in  1849  hiving  destroyed  more  than 
400,000  of  them.  The  buflWoes,  too,  which  are  employed  as  beasts  of  draught, 
and  ^hich,  being  coarse  feeders,  are  highly  valued  i^  a  country  of  swamps, 
are  disappearing.  The  horses  of  Hui^ry  are  justly  valued  for  their  spirit, 
sure  pace,  and  endurance.  The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  at  a  wonderful 
rate,  and  the  Magyars,  from  having  been  a  people  of  horsemen,  have  in  the 
course  of  this  century  become  a  people  of  shepherds.    The  breeding  of  pigs  is 

•  Avenge  piodufie,  1861-72, 70,OM,000  galloiu,  veined  at  £3,940/)00.  ^ 

t  In  1870  then  were  1,820,000  hoceci.  MM,000  head  of  osttle,  18,826,000  duop,  8,687,000  jigf, 
aai  404.000  goeti. 
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mow  etpeoially  of  importuioe  ia  the  soath,  where  ode  foreste  khonnd,  and  the 
hams  of  Temesyir  are  highly  eateemed  for  the  delioaoy  of  their  flavour. 

The  great  fertUity  of  the  aoU  ia  unfortunately  neutraliNd  in  aome  meaanre  hy 
the  inoonatunoy  of  the  weather,  which  rendera  agriculture  a  haaaidoua  oooupa- 
tion.  In  tome  Maaona  not  a  drop  of  rain  falla  for  monthi,  in  othera  it  raina 
nearly  inoeaaantly.  The  almoat  oriental  lataliam  of  the  peaaanta  may  poaaibly 
be  aooonnted  for  by  their  utter  helpleaaneM  in  the  fkoe  of  auch  a  climate;  and 
yet,  after  montha  and  eren  yeara  of  drought,  the  wretched  Wallachian  of  Tranayl-' 
▼ania,  although  hia  children  cry  for  food,  and  a  few  Inmpa  of  coarae  maiai  (maiae 
paate)  are  all  he  haa  to  ofbr,  retaina  hia  aatoniahing  placidi^. 

The  diatribution  of  the  land  in  Hungary  ia  by  no  meana  favourable  to  ita 
intelligent  cultivation.  By  the  aide  of  vaat  domaina,  many  aqnare  milea  in 
extent,  we  find  nnall  patchea  of  land,  but  hardly  any  eatatea  of  hit  medium 
aiae.*  Aa  a  rule  the  large  domaina  are  badly  tilled,  yielding  hardly  mora  than 
twenty  pence  an  acre.  The  Grown  landa  (63,000  acrea)  yield  even  leaa,  or  only 
fivepenoe  an  acre.  The  uae  of  manure  ia  unknown  in  many  parte  of  the  country. 
Dunghilla  were  allowed  to  accumulate  around  the  dwellinga  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  in  1876,  when  the  cholera  ravaged  the  country,  the  dung  which  had  accumu- 
lated  around  Peat  became  a  aouroe  of  danger,  and  had  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Danube  or  burnt  in  f  umaoea.  Such  ignorance  ezphnna  how  it  ia  that  an  acre  only 
yielda  four  or  &v<'  buahela  of  wheat. 

Agriculture,  nevertheleaa,  ia  making  progreaa.  Hundreda  of  aqnare  milea 
Have  been  drained,  the  moving  sand-hilla  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  have  been 
planted  with  aoadai,  and  the  country  haa  in  many  zeapecta  changed  ita  aapeot. 
But  whilat  treea  are  being  planted  in  the  plain,  the  foreata  in  the  hilla  are  being 
devaatated,  the  opening  of  railwaya  fhcilitating  the  export  of  limber.  The 
Mea6a^,  or  "Land  of  Poreata,"  of  thd  Central  Garpathiana  deaervea  that  name 
no  longer,  for  ita  oaks,  beechea,  and  fira  have  gone  abroad. 

The  want  of  fiiel  in  a  great  meaaure  aoeounta  for  the  deoreaaing  importance 
of  the  minea.  Iron,  lead,  and  gold  are  lonnd  in  the  "Ore  Hountaina"  of 
Tranaylvania,  and  although  that  country  no  longer  dewrvea  the  epithet  of 
"  Treaaure-cheat  of  Europe,"  it  atill  produoea  annually  abou^  £1200,000  worth  of 
gold,  moat  of  which  ia  waahed  in  the  Yereapatak,  or  '•  Bed  Biver."  The  ••  gold, 
diggera  "  lead  a  miaerable  life,  and  could  earn  more  in  otbir  oooupationa,  but  they 
have  not  the  atrength  to  tear  themaelvea  away  from  their  and  their  fiithera'  accua- 
tomed  purauit. 

The  "Ore  Mountaina"  of  Hungary  proper  riae  around  Schemnita  and 
Eremnita,  and  yield  ailver  aa  well  aa  gold,  copper,  lead,  sine,  and  iron,  the  latter 
alone  being  of  importance.t  The  principal  iron  worka  are  at  Oravioaa,  Sz^pea, 
Nagy  y&rad,  and  Ard. 

Salt  and  aulphur  abound  in  Tranaylvania  and  the  comitat  of  Marmaroa. 

•  TtMKM*  M44,400  pmpciekm  htMfar  «<«^>w7«»<M.Mid  9Mij7ie  lu^ffias  batwwit  7  tad  IS 
•mm,  th>  ifTo  olMMt  pnwmriiig  betwMn  th«ai  amAy  cn^flrird  of  the  tataJ  »m  <rf  flw  eounfay. 

t  In  1874  Hoagvy  nd  Tnn^ylYaiiia  pndaoed  80,200  tool  of  inm  (nlm  <8M,000  f),  41M,000  - .  orth 
of  rihar.  180,400  tow  of  alt,  1,500,000  «Mii  ofooat  Totad  valuttof  aU  ndnfiig  pntdneti  abovek«,440,000 
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The  mioM  of  both  c«b  be  worked  for  omturiM  at  the  pretnit  r»U  without 
beooming  exheuatod. 

The  country  u  alto  rery  rich  in  ooid  end  lignite.  The  moet  productive  cod 
mines  ere  neer  FUnfkirohen  (P^),  between  the  Danube  and  the  Diave ;  at 
ReMicia,  in  the  Banat ;  at  Benaaka,  on  the  Lower  Danube;  and  in  the  Tranifl- 
▼anian  Alpe.    Petroeiny,  on  the  Upper  SU,  ii  the  most  important  mining  town  in 


Fig.  M.-Thr  AvBinaovi  Rmioic  or  TmtmniftMU. 


the  latter.    It  is  of  quite  modem  origin,  and  its  stores  of  coal  hare  been  estimated 
at  26P,060,000  tons. 

Hot  and  mineral  springs  abound,  more  especially  in  Eastern  Transylvama. 
Some  of  the  springs  of  Hungary  haw  obtained  a  European  reputation,  but  wvt-^ai 
them  are  hardly  known  by  name.  The  Hercules  Baths,  near  MehAdia,  deK^t- 
fiUly  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  are  the  most  famous  amongst 
them. 
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Rail«r»7i  render  it  poadbl*  to  utiliae  the  reaouroea  of  Himgary  to  a  greater 
extent  than  could  be  done  formerly,  but  the  want  of  roads  to  feed  the  railwayi  ii 
•till  Tery  great.  To  eome  extent  the  difficulty  of  procuring  metalling  for  the 
roadi  acoounte  for  their  abMnoe.  The  raUwayi,  however,  hate  a  great  future 
before  them,  whenerer  the  propoeed  linee  aoroes  the  Balkana  and  the  Oarpathiant 
ahaU  have  brought  Hungary  into  doae  connection  with  the  ^gean  and  the  wide 
pUina  of  Ruaaia.  Hungary  wUl  then  in  reality  become  an  integral  part  of 
Europe,  and  a  land  of  tranait  connecting  the  West  with  the  Eaat. 

fif .  U.—A  Yaw  M  na  Mtiiiiie  Dimiior  or  Kaaimin. 
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Towns. 

Tbs  aspect  of  the  towns  of  Hungary  changes  but  slowly,  for  it  is  easier  to 
modify  our  dress  than  to  reconstruct  our  houses.  Formerly  the  great  *•  towns  " 
in  the  Hungarian  plain  were  in  reality  huge  Tillages,  having  hardly  a  feature  in 
c<»nmon  with  the  towns  of  "Western  Europe.  They  were  classified  according  to 
population  and  local  institutions,  but  whether  known  as  "  royayl  free  cities  "  or 
"market  towns,"  they  all  consisted  oi  an  agglomeration  of  low,  detached  houses, 
separated  by  wide  roads,  gardens,  and  ponds.  In  fact,  the  "towns"  resembled 
79 
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vast  encampmente.  reoaUing  the  time  when  the  Magyar,  were  rtDl  namajs, 
municipal  buildings  and  church  occupying  the  central  site  formerly  reserved  for 
the  tents  of  the  chief.  When  tho  Turks  invaded  the  country,  it  never  struck  the 
Magyar  peasants  that,  like  the  Saxons  in  Transylvania,  they  might  raise  walls  as 

a  defence  against  the  invader.  - ,,     -.r 

The  spirit  of  the  race  may  possibly  account  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Magyar 
towns,  but  we  murt  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Alfold  tl»e  viUage.  of 
Servians,  Slovaks,  and  Rumanians  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  Faluk  of 
the  Magyars.  Elsewhere,  too,  where  the  nature  of  the  country  is  the  same,  as  m 
the  Landes  or  in  the  prairies  of  America,  we  meet  with  town,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter  •  but  in  no  other  part  of  Europe  is  this  character  so  strongly  developed.  For 
hoJr.  we  ride  through  the  .treet.  of  8«ib.dka,  Kecskemet.  I>ebrec«en.  or 
F^legyhtea  without  meeting  «^ything  to  bnak  the  monotony.    And  yet  the*. 

1%.  «e.— Tu  OoAi  Babw  Of  m  Upfm  Bo. 
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are  "due."  or  "towns,"  and  there  ««"  village.  "  of  10,000  and  more  mha^t^to 
which  resemble  them  in  every  respect  On  an  average  each  "  to^  of  the  Alfold 
has  an  area  of  23  square  miU*,  and  rivals  Washington  in  it.  "magi»ft««t 
dirtancas."    Szabadka  cover,  no  kw  than  346  squaw  mfles. 

Buda-Pest  {Pe»th  and  Ofen  in  German),  with  iU  ever-increaaing  population, 
is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  a  thoroughly  European  city.  The  surrounding 
count^,  with  its  noble  river,  its  hflls.  and  its  distant  momitains  contobutes  much 
towards  ennobling  Reappearance  of  the  town.  The  Bne  buildings  which  hne 
the  left  bank,  the  edieces  suspended  upon  the  slope,  of  Buda,  the  steeples  and 
o,lpoh»s,  the  airy  suspenrion  bridge,  the  iron  viaduct  higher  up,  .md  the  steamer, 
moving  majeatically  along  the  river  impart  an  air  of  grandeur  to  Ae^ty  which  we 
frequently  mi»  in  towmi  of  much  more  importance,  and  notably  m  Vienna.    The 

.  Pert,  e^olmve  of  B«lm  hid  lOl.MO  inhaWuint.  in  18«,  aOO.600  in  1870.   In  1877  the  two  toWn. 
W  MI  e«tiBi.ted  popultttoB  of  820.000  iouli. 
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hau«.  of  Buda.Pe.t  are  buUt  of  a  lunestono  similar  to  that  employed  ia  Pari. 
The  city  grows,  not  merely  becau«  it  i.  the  political  capital  oHCn     ?    Tl 

m  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroad-,  and  at  the  ^  to  the  fJ^^IJI' 
mill,  grmd  about  300.000  tons  of  wheat  annuaUy  Bu^apJ^:  •  ^^f"""' 
and  the  death  rate  is  greater  there  than  perhapst  any  ^r^t  Z  T  T 
some  extent  this  exce««ve  morta Uty  i.  L  tTi^vZ  tk  ^  1  ''^'  ^° 
means  to  pay  for  a  bed  and  ir.  J.Z     .        •    ^    ^'    ^^'^'^^^d*  «»■«  without 
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the  wTrf  cSLr.     'i .    '^^    .  ^^'i''  ""  ««»«*•>»««  '^th  Uie  stipulationa  of 
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The  enviroM  of  the  twin  city  abound  in  deUghtful  sites.  The  island  of 
Margaretha  has  been  converted  into  a  park.  On  it  are  a  hot  spring  and  a  bathing 
establishment.  Ghirdens  and  a  large  park  Ue  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  city, 
and  gentlemen's  seats  are  scattered  over  the  pkin  of  R&kos,  upon  which  the 
Magyar  Tiets  met  formerly,  either  to  elect  the  sovereign  or  to  decide  upon  some 
warlike  expedition.  Farther  north  is  the  Imperial  Palace  of  GodoUo.  Far  more 
charming,  however,  are  the  hills  around  Buda,  amongst  which  is  the  Blooksberg 
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(GeU^rthegy),  commanding  the  finest  view  of  the  Danube.      Its  summit  is 
crowned  with  a  citadel. 

Many  of  the  other  towns  of  Hungary  are  Oerman  in  their  aspect,  and  lie 
towards  the  west,  and  along  the  Danube,  between  Vienna  and  Pest  Preuburg 
(46,640  inhabitants)  is  one  of  them,  and  its  castle,  its  cathedral,  and  its  numerons 
palaces  recall  the  time  when  the  Kings  of  Hungary  were  anointed  there,  Low«f 
down  on  the  Danube  is  Opor  (Raab,  20,036  inhabitants),  formerly  one  of  the 
great  grain  markets  of  Europe.    Kom^>om  (Oomom,  12,266  iidiabitants),  the  last 
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fortress  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  in  1849,  raises  its  walls  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Y&g  with  the  Danube.  Opposite  to  it  is  6  Snony  (2,465 
inhabitants),  the  ancient  Br^;etio,  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  Yalen- 
tinian  I.  and  II.  Lower  down  is  J5Ni^l0yyofn(Ghsn,  8,780  inhabitants),  the  birthplace 
of  the  sainted  King  Stephen  and  the  primatial  city  of  Hungary,  with  a  cathedral 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Then  comes  Vdct  (Waitzen,  12,894  inhabitants), 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  there  sweeps  round  to  the  south. 

Sziket-Fyirvdr  (Stuhlweissenburg,  22,683  inhabitants),  the  Alba  Regia  of 
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mediaeiral  manuscripts,  ia  the  most  lamona  town  In  South-weatem  Hungary. 
During  a  long  period  the  King*  vH  Hungary  were  (ffowned  and  buried  there. 
VenpHm  (13,003  inhabitants)  is  also  frequmtly  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Hungai^,  but  P4pa  (14,233  inhabitants),  in  the  same  comitat,  to  the  north  of  the 
Bakony  Forest,  exceeds  it  in  population.  Steinamangtr  (Ssombathdy,  7,561 
inhabitants),  the  Sabaria  of  the  anrasnts,. still  boaslac^  afiawBonum  ruins,  and 
hating  become  a  great  railway  centre,  promises  once  more  to  be  of  importance. 
For  the  pwsmt  Otdenburff  (31,108  inhrintants),  a  busy  nuiiittfiusiuring  town  dose 
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to  the  Austrian  frontier,  far  exceeds  it  in  population.  Oedenburg  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Soarabantia.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  distnot 
extending  to  the  Lake  of  Neusiedl. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Drave  there  are  a  few  oommei  u  T  towns,  such  m  Nagy 
Kanizaa  (11,128  inhabitants),  and  one  city,  femous  on  account  of  its  hUtpry, 
namely.  P^ea  (Funfkirchen,  23,862  inhabitants).  It  Ues  at  the  foot  of  a  group 
of  hills,  and  close  to  a  rich  coal  basin.  To  the  west  of  it  rises  the  casde  of 
Szigetvir,  which  Zrinyi  heroically  defended  against  the  Turks  in  1566,  when 
SoUman  lost  30,000  men  and  hU  own  life.  At  Mohde,  (l'.?,140  inhabitants),  to 
the  east,  on  the  Danube,  Sdiman,  forty  years  before,  defeated  the  army  of 
Lewis  II.,  but  in  1687  the  Turks  wero  thero  defeated  in  turn.  Higher  up  on  the 
Danube  is  Dtino-^Wwir  (12,382  inhabitants). 

The  towns  in  the  Carpathians  are  less  populous  than  those  in  the  plain,  but 
most  of  them  occupy  deUghtful  positions  in  terdant  valleys  and  on  sparkling 
rivulets.  Turnau  (Nagy  Szombath,  9,737  iiAaWtants),  with  its  many  belfries,  is 
an  old  university  town.  Trene$in  (3,449  inhabitants)  has  an  old  castle,  formerly 
looked  upon  ~r  impregnable,  but  now  in  ruins.  Near  it  aro  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Tepla  (TepUtz),  Sehemnitn  (SetmeczbAnya,  14,029  inhabitants)  and  KrmnU»  {Kou 
moozbinya,  8,442  inhabitants)  aro  two  old  mining  towns :  they  were  of  greater  im- 
portance in  bygone  times.  The  former  occupies  a  valley  open  to  the  cold  northerly 
winds.  Several  sulphur  springs  are  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gran,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Sachsenstein,  or  "Saxon's 
Stone."  Neiisohl  (Banska  Bytrica,  11,780  inhabitants)  is  likewise  a  mining  town, 
almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  SUvs.  None  of  the  sixteen  towns  of  the  oomitat 
of  Sz^pes  (J5ips),  at  the  foot  of  the  Titra,  are  of  importance.  Visitors,  however,  aro 
attracted  by  the  charming  scenery  and  the  hot  springs  of  TdtrqTured,  or  Selmeek; 
near  Kemark  (3,938  inhabitants).  Katehau  (Kassa,  21,742  inhabitants),  a  fine 
old  city,  and  Unghvdr  (11,017  inhabitiuits),  aro  important  mairlfst-phMJes,  Epetye$ 
(10,772  inhabitants)  is  associated  with  the  "  bloody  asdize  "  held  towards  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  ordbr  of  the  Emperor.  Jfi««*A»  (8,602  inhabitant*), 
a  dull  town,  boasts  of  having  been  tW  first  place  at  which  the  Magyaro  made  a 
halt  before  they  descended  into  the  plain.  Stigeih  is  the  oommereial  oentro  of  the 
comitat  of  Marmaros,  whilst  Tokqf  (5,012  inhabitants),  with  its  sunburnt  rocks, 
Eger  (Erlau,  19,150  inhabitants),  and  Gyongifos  {I6,m0  inhabitants),  carry  on 
the  commerce  between  the  mountainous  country  and  the  great  plain  of  the  Alfiild. 

In  the  vast  plain  of  Hungary  there  are  several  populous  viUages,  but  few 
pkces  deserving  to  be  caUod  towns.  Saeged  (Szegedin,  70,179  mhabitants), 
favourably  situated  at  the  confluence  pf  the  Theiss  and  Maros,  is  the  com- 
meroial  centre  of  the  Puszta.  The  floods  of  1879  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  town.  Several  other  towns  are  likewise  of  some  importance  as  pUwes  <rf 
traffic.  Amongst  these  aro  CneglSd  (22,216  inhabitants),  to  the  south-east  of  Pest ; 
Szolmk  (16,847  inhabitants),  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  the-Theiss ;  Debrecaen 
(46,111  inhabitants),  the  head-quarters  of  the  Magyar  Oalvinists;  NyireUsa 
(21,896  inhabitants),  a  town  ahnost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Slovaks ;  SmthmAr- 
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JVifrn^M.  (18,36a  inhabitant.),  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  plain.  400  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  Nagy  Vdrad  (Grow  Wardein,  28.698  inhabitants),  on  the 
Sebe.  Koro.  at  the  moutii  of  one  of  the  principal  defiles  leading  into  Transylvania 
The  Turks  frequently  held  possewion  of  the  town  named  last,  and  a  Nilotic  plant 
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(Nymphma  ihertnaUs),  which  grows  in  the  spring  of  Puspok  Purdo,  near  it,  is 
ropposed  to  have  been  imported  by  them. 

Several  of  the  towns  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  not  far  from  them, 
TOch  as  JTflfeaw  (16302  inhabitante)  and  J9^  (18,110  inhabitants).  Zmnbor 
(84,309  mhabitants)  is  on  the  Francis  Canal,  which  connects  the  Danube  with 
the  Theiss.    Nomad  {Neuaah,  19.119  inhabitants)  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of 
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the  Danube,  and  is  commanded  by  the  gune  of  Peterwardein.  The  interesting 
plateau  of  Titel,  surrounded  by  the  Theiss  and  by  swamps  extending  from  that  riyer 
to  the  Danube,  lies  to  the  west.  Paneaova  (PanJevo,  13,408  inhabitants),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Temes  below  Belgrad,  is  inhabited  by  Servians. 

There  are  more  populous  towns  on  the  Theiss  (Tisza)  than  on  the  Danube.  The 
following  are  in  the  oomitat  of  J&szkun-Szolnok : — 8m>lnok  (15,847  inhabitants), 
Jd»z  Beriny  (20,233  inhabitants),  Karetag  (143,486  inhabitants),  Tdr  6k' Stent- Miklda 
(13,000  inhabitant8),^and  MezH-Tkr  (10,447  inhabitants).  Between  Szolnok  and 
Szeged  the  river  flows  past  Caongrad  (17,366  inhabitants)  and  8Mnte$  (27,668  inha> 
bitants).  Near  it  are  Mgy  JToroa  (20,091  inhabitants),  Keakemit  (41,196 
inhabitants),  Jlj^yAdsa  (21,313  inhabitants),  and  HM'Mewi-Vd»drh$ly  (49,163 
inhabitants).  Below  Szeged  we  reach  0  Kanitta,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Maria- 
Therenopel  (Szabadka,  66,323  inhabitants),  after  which  comes  Zenta  (19,938  inha- 
bitants), where  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  Turks  in  1697.  To  the  east  is  the 
important  market-town  of  Nagy  Kikinda  (18,834  inhabitants),  as  well  as  Nagy 
Beeakerek  (19,666  inhabitants),  on  the  river  Bega,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  exposed 
to  inundation. 

Oyula  (18,495  inhabitants),  Bifkda  (22,647  inhabitants),  and  SMorcaa  (22,446 
inhabitants),  are  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Euros.  The  Maros,  a  far  more 
important  river,  is  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Arad,  below  which  nestles  the  city  of 
0  Arad  (32,726  inhabitants),  one  of  the  busiest  industrial  centres  of  Hungary. 
Not  far  from  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  lies  Vildgos,  of  mournful  memory. 
Makd  (27,449  inhabitants)  is  the  largest  amongst  the  towns  below  Arad.  The 
famous  stud  of  Mezohegyea  lies  in  the  Puszta,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Maros. 

Temeavdr  (32,22:i  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of  the  Banat,  claims  with  Arad  to 
be  the  mcst  important  city  of  South-eastern  Hungary.  A  few  other  towns  of 
consequence  are  in  its  neighbourhood,  such  as  Weraehiix  (Yersecz,  21,096  inhabitants) 
and  Oldh  Lugda  (3,350  inhabitants) ;  but  we  are  approaching  the  hilly  country. 
The  towns  can  no  longer  compare  in  population  with  those  of  the  Puszta, 
and  Kardnaebea,  Orameza  (a  mining  town),  and  Mekddia  are  ha  less  populous  than 
the  scattered  villages  oiHalaa  (13,127  inhabitants),  Ndnd»,  or  BoandrmHiy,  which 
lie  out  in  the  plain. 

Kohzaedr  (Elausenburg,GliaBi,26,382  inhabitants)  is  the  most  important  town  in 
Transylvania,  though  not  ike  most  populous.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Hilars, 
who  have  their  principal  schools  there.  Under  the  Romans  Eolozsv&r  was  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Daoia.  It  then  became  a  German  town,  and  waa  surrounded 
with  turreted  walls.  The  suburbs  now  spread  &r  beyond  them,  along  both  banks 
of  the  river  Szamos.  The  only  other  towns  on  the  river  are  8%amo»  Ujvdr 
(Armenierstadt,  5,188  inhabitants),  a  head-quarter  of  the  Armenians,  Deia  (6,822 
inhabitants),  and  Biatritt  (7,212  inhabitants),  seated  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
forests.  The  small  watering- place  (^  Badna  (Rothenau)  lies  near  the  sotirce  of 
the  Szamos,  not  far  from  the  frontier. 

The  largest  town  on  the  Maros  is  Maroa  Vdadrheiy  (12,678),  principally  inha- 
bited by  Sz^kely.    Having  been  joined  by  the  Aranyos,  which  rises  in  a  mining 
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airtnot  and  panes  Turda  (Thorenburg,  8,803  inhabitant.),  flimou.  on  account  of 
Its  salt  mmM,  the  Maros  flowa  to  the  aouth-wert,  winding  along  the  foot  of  the  wli. 
ferou.  oliffii  of  Maro,  Vjtdr.     Below  Nagy  Enyed  (6,77tf     habitant.)  the  Maro.  i« 
joined  by  the  KukiiUo.  the  main  .tream  of  which  flow,  through  a  country  abound- 
mgm  historical  aMociationa.    Amongst  tbe  town,  on  it.  bank,  are  Udtdrhely 
(4,376  inhabitant.),  the  old  capital  of  the  S«ikely.  and  8elm,burg  (SegeavAr,  8.204 
mhabitant.),  a  pioture«iue  old  town,  where  Petofl  i.  rappowd  to  have  faUon 
fightmg  againit  the  RuMian..    Lower  down  the  river  titimmbethttadt  (2,260 
mhabitant.).  and  MedUuch  (Megye.,  4,621  inhobitant.).    Returning  to  the  Maro«. 
we  arrive  at  Karhburg  (K4roly   Fej^rv4r,  7,966  inhabitant.),  with  a  fine  o. 
cathedral,  m  which  the  Prince,  of  Trantylvania  were  crowned.    Below  Karkburg 
and  it.  vineyard,  the  Maro.  flow.  pa.t  the  citadel  of  Dita,  which  formerly  defended 
the  road  leading  into  Tranaylvania.    To  the  wuth  of  it  i.  one  of  the  Iron  Gate., 
which  was  defended  ^y  the  Roman  city  Ulpia  Trajana  (SarmizegethuM)     Only  a 
few  towns  are  to  be  found  in  thi.  part  of  the  country.   The  village  of  V^'da  Uunyad 
(2,697  inhabitant.)  Ue.  in  a  lateral  vaUey.     It.    ancient  castle,  buUt  by  the 
Voyvod  Hunyad,  i.  now  being  repaired. 

KnyMtadt  (Brawo,  27,766  inhabitant.),  the  krgest  town  of  Traneylvania,  lie. 
within  the  ba.in  of  the  Aluta.  It  is  ewentially  a  German  town,  but  the  surround- 
ing  villages  aro  inhabited  by  Rumanians. 

The  river  flows  past  Fogant  (4,714  inhabitant.),  and  having  been  roinforoed 
by  the  .tream  which  come.  fix>m  ffermantutadt  (Nagy  Saeben.  Sibiu.  18,998 
inhabitant.),  it  oMapes  through  the  defile  of  the  Red  Tower  into  Rumania. 
Hermannstadt  Is  the  capital  of  the  "  Saxons."  It  is  a  curious  old  city,  very  duU, 
but  interesting  on  account  of  its  arohitecture. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GALICTA  AND  BUKOVINA. 
(AvnsiAN  Poland  and  Ruthiiiu.) 

Gbnesal  Aspects,  Mountains,  and  Oumatb. 

ALIOIA  and  Bukovina,  lying  outside  the  rampart  of  the  Carpathians, 
form  part  of  tho  Austrian  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  great  boundaries 
determined  by  geographical  features.  Climate  and  the  general  tlope 
of  the  soil  attest  that  these  countries  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  vast  plain  which  stretches  from  the  Sudetes  to  the  Altai. 
They  also  differ  ethnologioally  from  the  remainder  of  the  empire,  which  has 
held  them  for  hardly  more  than  a  century.  By  annexing  them  Austria  did 
violence  not  only  to  g^g^phioal  landmarks,  but  also  to  national  susceptibilities. 
Maria  Theresa  herself,  when  she  signed  the  treaty  partitioning  Poland,  avowed 
that  she  "  prostituted  her  honour  for  the  soke  of  a  paltry  bit  of  land."  Cracow, 
the  last  remnant  of  Poland,  was  occupied  by  Austria  in  1846,  in  defiance  of  a 
treaty  dictated  by  herself. 

The  outer  slope  of  the  Carpathians  is  steeper  as  a  rule  than  the  inner  one, 
and  constitutes  a  very  formidable  natural  frontier.  The  boundary-line,  however, 
neither  follows  the  watershed  no^  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range.  Hungary 
has  secured  possession  of  the  great  central  group,  the  T&tra,  as  well  as  of  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Poprad,  which  flows  north  towards  the  Vistula.  Only  a  few 
summits  in  Ghdicia  exceed  a  height  of -6,500  feet,  but  to  a  spectator  standing  in 
the  plain  to  the  north  of  them,  the  Carpathians,  with  their  steep  scarps  and 
barren  summits,  rising  above  forests  and  pastures,  and  covered  with  snow  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  present  a  grand  sight.  The  Eastern  Carpathians  are 
still  clad  with  their  ancient  forests.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Csema  Gora,  or 
"  Black  Mountains,"  in  the  Bukovina,  these  forests  extend  uninterruptedly  for  many 
miles,  and  the  Bukovina  is  fbirly  entitled  to  its  Slav  name  of  Land  of  Beeches,  or 
"  Buckingham." '  In  the  south,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  a  few  trachyte 
peaks  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Elsewhere,  and  more  especially  in 
the  districts  of  Stanislawow  and  Eolomyja,  the  valleys  are  without  running 
streams,  the  rain  disappearing  in  the  fissures  of  the  limestone. 
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A  few  level  tracts  lie  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Beskids  and  Carpathian*, 
such  as  the  swampy  pUin  upon  which  the  waters  of  the  Dniestr  first  collect! 
and  that  at  the  confiuenoe  of  the  San  with  the  Vistula ;  but  Gulicia  as  a  whole 
is  an  undulating  table-land,  having  an  average  elevation  of  820  feet.  It  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Boltio  ard  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  the  rivers  flow  north 
to  the  Vistula,  the  ••  White  Rim  "  of  the  ancient  Slavs ;  others  flow  east  to  the 
Dniepr ;  others  again  south-east  to  tie  Pruth  and  the  Sereth.  To  the  n-  rth  of 
the  valley  of  the  Dniepr  the  land  gradually  rises  into  a  table-knd  of  tertiary 
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formation.  The  rivers  which  intersect  this  plateau  have  scooped  themselves  out 
deer  valleys,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  fields  and  meadows,  whilst 
forests  clothe  the  steep  heights  which  bound  them.  Some  of  these  forests  retain 
aU  their  pristine  beauty,  and  nowhere  else  in  Europe  do  pines  grow  to  such  a 
height.  In  the  Forest  of  Pustelnik,  near  Brody,  forty  trees  exceeding  160  feet  in 
height  have  be«i  counted  to  tb*»  acre. 

Galicia  has  a  moister  climate  than  might  be  supposed  from  its  position  in  the 
centre  of  Europe ;  for  th«  rain-laden  winds,  which  blow  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
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North  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine,  natumlly  pMs  through  the  deBle 
bounded  in  the  louth  by  the  Carpathians,  and  in  the  north  by  the  plateaux  of 
Wettem  Poland  and  Podolia.  But  although  the  rainfall  in  Galioia  equala  that 
of  the  maritime  regions  of  Wettem  Europe,  ito  temperature  is  altogether  conti- 
nental. The  plateau  in  the  north  affords  but  little  shelter  against  the  cold 
northerly  winds,  whilst  the  Carpathians  shut  out  the  warm  breeies  blowing  ttom 
the  Mediterranean.  The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  the  cold  of  winter  most 
severe.  At  Tarnopol  the  mean  temperature  during  fire  months  does  not  rise 
above  freezing  point.  Accustomed  to  so  rigorous  a  climate,  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Beskids  and  Carpathians,  who  annually  migrate  to  the  lowlands  of  Hungary 
and  Austria  in  search  of  work,  return  to  their  cherished  mountain  hornet  pale, 
emaciated,  and  shaken  with  fever  * 


Imhabitamts.       ^ 

• 

To  the  north  of  the  Carpathians  then  has  been  no  struggle  between  Slavs 
and  Magyars  or  Germans.  No  Magyars  live  there,  and  the  number  of  Germans 
is  comparatively  small,  and  only  in  the  large  towns  and  in  a  few  viUaget  of 
Western  Galicia  are  they  able  to  preserve  their  national  speech.  Thousands  of 
German  peasants  and  miners  have  become  Slavs  in  apjiearance  and  in  lan- 
guage. Germans  founded  numerous  colonies  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
nothing  except  the  names  of  a  few  towns,  such  as  Landshut  or  Landskrona, 
attests  their  origin.  The  Flemish  weavers,  who  came  into  the  country  at  the 
same  period,  have  likewise  become  Poles  in  all  except  their  fiunily  names. 
Where  Gennans  have  maintained  themselves  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  beoi 
because  of  differonces  of  roligion,  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  German  peasants 
are  Protestants.  Most  of  these  Protestant  German  colonies  survive  in  the 
districts  of  Lemberg  and  Stryj. 

The  Poles  ooonpy  Western  Galioia,  and  even  extend  into  Austrian  Silesia, 
where  the>  are  known  as  "Water  Polaks."  These  PoUke  are  despised  by  their 
German  neighbours  on  account  ef  their  presumed  drunkenness  and  immorality. 
It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant.  The  sons  of  serfs, 
and  ever  pursued  by  famine,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  village  usurers.  The 
Poles  dwelling  along  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  and  on  the  Vistula  are  known 
as  Mazurs,  an  epithet  properly  applicable  only  to  the  Poles  of  Eastern  Prussia. 
They,  too,  are  poor,  and  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  pales  their  cheeks  and 
curves  their  backs.  Their  women,  however,  though  by  no  means  fond  of  hard 
work,  have  an  appearance  of  great  vigour,  and  almost  seem  to  belong  to  a 
race  different  from  that  of  the  m^.  They  wear  white  or  red  turbans,  and  a 
bright-coloured  jacket,  showing  the  white  chemise  beneath.  The  variety  of 
costume  is  greater  amongst  the  men,  every  village  having  a  fashion  of  its  own. 
The  peasants,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  are  proud  of  gay  colours,  embroi- 
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dered  garments,  and  bright  metal  buttons.  The  disease  known  as  Plica  Poloniea, 
from  which  many  of  them  suflfer,  is  by  no  means  caused  by  unoleanliness,  but  is 
produced  by  want  of  proper  nourishment.  It  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by 
the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


'""  *"^» -i. 


The  Poles  of  the  Beskids  are  known  as  Gorals ;  that  is, "  mounteineers."  They 
Me  poor,  and  partly  live  in  underground  houses,  but  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  the  vivifying  mountain  air,  they  are  physically  &r  superior  to  their 
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kinsmen  of  the  plain.  They  are  said  to  be  intelligent,  and  though  the  land 
they  live  in  is  exceedingly  sterile,  they  enjoy  more  comforts  than  the  peasants  of 
the  lowlands.  Mai;iy  of  them  annually  migrate  into  neighbouring  countries, 
especially  at  harvest-time. 

In  Western  Galioia  the  ethnological  boundaries  coincide  with  the  mountain 
crests.  The  Gorals  do  not  extend  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Beskids,  nor 
are  the  Podhalanes,  or  Polish  herdsmen  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  T&tra,  met 
with  in  the  plains  of  JSTungary ;  but  to  the  east  of  the  T&tra  we  enter  a  country 
having  a  mixed  pojpulation,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  a  line  separating 
the  Poles  from  the  Ruthenians.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  speak  both  languages. 
The  valley  of  the  San,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Vistula,  may,  however,  be  looked 
upon  as  the  linguistic  boundary,  the  Ruthenians  predominating  to  the  east  of 
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it.  Formerly,  when  the  Poles  were  the  sole  masters  of  the  country,  their  lan- 
guage slowly  gained  ground ;  but  tiie  Ruthenians  are  now  leoovftHng  all  they 
lost,  although  many  educated  people  in  the  towns  beyond  the  San  prewar  to  use 
Polish.  The  two  nations  differ  also  in  religion,  for  whilst  the  Pdes  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Ruthenians  belong  to  the  Greek  Chiirch.  Most  of  the  small 
Ruth^nian  nobles,  derisively  called  ehodacskota  »»lachta,  i.e.  "  sandal-wearing 
gentlemen,"  are  Greek  Catholics,  T^hilst  the  large  landowners  belong  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

The  Ruthenians,  or  Red  Russians,  have  never  been  able  to  agree  wiA  their  kins- 
men the  Poles.  They  are  Russians  certainly,  though  speaking  a  dialect  differing 
from  that  of  the  Muscovites,  to  whom,  moreover,  they  are  dissimilar  in  customs. 
The  de-cendants  of  numberless  exiles,  who  fled  the  yoke  of  Rnssiun  despotism,  live 
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amongst  them.  In  the  retired  viUages  of  the  Carpathians  they  have  been  able 
to  preserve  their  ancient  customs,  but  superstition  likewise  survives  there,  and 
their  ignorance  is  great. 

The  Ruthenians  around  Tamopol  are  known  as  Podoliann;  those  to  the  south 
of  Lemberg  as  Bo'iks  ;  those  in  the  Eastern  Oapathians  as  Huzuls.  These  latter, 
not  having  been  demoral^jed  by  brandy  to  the  same  extent  as  their  kinsmen,  are 
the  gayest  and  happiest  tribe  of  the  Ruthenians :  though  formerly  addicted  to 
brigandage,  they  are  nevertheless  more  honest  than  their  kinsmen  in  the  plain. 
The  Ruthenians  are  fond  of  poetry  and  music  ;  they  are  said  to  be  kindly  disposed 
and  hospitable,  but  at  the  same  time  vacillating,  untfustworthy,  and  passionate. 
The  Huzuls  excepted,  they  are  physically  a  feeble  race,  though  tall  and  well  made. 

Kg.  74. — ^Thi  DnTBiauTioif  of  thi  Botbbkiaiis. 
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This  feebleness,  however,  may  be  due  to  their  poverty,  or  to  the  frequent  fasts 
imposed  by  the  C^iurch  and  scrupulously  observed. 

In  Bukovina  the  Rumanians  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Ruthenians. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  former  were  in  a  majority,  but  the  annexation  of  the 
country  by  Austria  has  given  the  prepouderance  to  the  Slavs.  The  population 
of  this  small  country  is  very  mixed.  Poles  are  settled  amongst  the  Ruthenians ; 
Sz^kely  have  crossed  the  Carpathians  in  search  of  pasture-grounds ;  Chechians 
have  settled  down  as  miners;  Germans  have  formed  agricultural  colonies  and 
mining  villages.  Several  thousand  Russians  belonging  to  the  proscribed  sect 
of  the  Lipovani  have  found  a  refuge  here,  and  Armenian  communities  have 
established  themselves  in  the  principal  towns.     To  these  divers  nationalitieii 
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must  be  added  the  ever-present  Jews  and  the  gipaies,  who  pitch  their  tents 
in  the  shade  of  the  forests.  The  inhabitants  profess  eight  difierent  religions. 
the  Greek  Catholics  being  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

The  Jews  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  nations,  not  only  in 
Bukovina  and  in  Galicia,  but  throughout  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Nearly  one-half  the  Austrian  Jews  are  massed  in  Galicia,  and,  as  the  Jews  are 
niunerous  also  in  the  Polish  and  Kussian  border  districts,  this  portion  of  Central 
Europe  is  far  better  entitled  to  be  called  the  land  of  the  Jews  than  Palestine 
or  any  other  country  whatever. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  this  multitude  of  Jews,  having  no  attaoh- 
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ment  to  the  soil  or  its  indigenous  population,  and  always  profening  the  opinions 
of  the  dominant  rnce,  must  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  poUtictd  development 
of  the  Poles  or  Ruthenians.  In  Lemberg,  CraooW,  and  other  large  towns  the 
Jews  constitute  one-thirH  of  the  population;  in  Brody  and  Drochobics  they 
are  in  the  majority ;  and  there  ier  not  a  town  but  the  Jew,  in  his  gabenline, 
high  boots,  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  curls  descending  to  the  idiouiders,  is 
frequently  met  with.  B^  almost  monqsolises  the  commerce  of  the  country.  One 
sect  of  Jews,  however,  that  of  the  Karaites,  supposed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin,  though 
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cl«ming  dm^t  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  neglects  commerce  and  cultivates  the 
SOIL    The  members  of  this  sect  dweU  for  the  most  part  near  Halicz,  or  Galicz 
the  ancient  capital  of  Galicia.*  * 

Agbicultvrx  anu  HimNo. 
Thb  numufecturing  industry  of  Galicia  is  stiU  in  ite  infancy.  Only  near 
afewof  the  towns  shd  in  the  west  do  we  meet  with  manufactories  producing 
wooUen  and  Imen  stuflli  and  beet-root  sugar.  About  fomi-fifths  of  the  inh^bitanto 
w  engaged  m  agriculture.  The  mM  is  fertile,  and  the  land  capable  of  cultivation 
tea  great  extent;  but  Ghdicia,  which  nature  would  appear  to  have  destined  to 
bec«ne  <me  of  the  g«naries  of  Ae  world,  is  in  reality  among  the  least  productive 
p«ts  of  Austria.!  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  whose  peasantry  are  at 
the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  u«irers.  The  peaimt,  in  many  part,  of  the  oomitry, 
Uvea  m  a  log-hut  covered  with  straw.  His  food  consist,  of  porridge,  which  he 
wj«hes  dowB  with  bad  brandy,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  forget,  hi.  wife  and 
children.  Mort  of  the  wuplus  com  grown  in  this  country  find.  it.  way  into  the 
disWlmes.  In  yete.  of  bad  harvert.  the  people  would  peri.hwi«i  hunger  if  the 
landlord,  or  Jew.  were  not  to  make  them  nnaU  loan..  Ever  in  debt,  the  pea«nt 
mm  reality  no  better  than 8  wrf,  and  hi. ignorance i.  extreme.  ^^ 

^  Timber  and  cattle  are  amongrt  the  article,  of  export.  The  cultivation  of  hop. 
hM  much  .nc«««ed  .inc«  the  middle  of  the  p««ent  c«itury,  for  beer  i.  becoming 
a  fi^te  beverage.  Tob«»o  i.  grown  abundandy,  over  100.000  cwt..  being 
produeed  aimQfneily.  ® 

The  miiiei>4l  rewurce.  of  Galicia  have  been  better  cultivated  than  it.  agricul- 
tui^  one    Iron,  tin.  lead,  wlphur,  and  even  auriferou.  mmd  are  found  wi  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Oarpathiwi..  but  ^  more  u«ftd  than  either  of  the«  are 
the  ooal.  ^h  are  being  worked  to  the  north-wwt  of  Owoow.    Valuable  Mlt 
imne^  mchidmg  thoje  of  Wielicrica  a,:d  Bochnia.  lie  within  a  Aort  distanceof  the 
SkV"1^       ^  *^*  ^  Wielioaka  oocar.  in  huge  m.«es  embedded  in  day. 
T!«t  obtemed   new  the   wrface   i.   veiy   impure,   being  mixed   with    day 
and  jand.    A  purer  «lt.  known  «^  ^P*"*.  i.  fomid  at  a  greater  depth ;  but  m  order 
^^w^^*^'*'*'^•«'•^*'^*"«~«««»^*o>>  deeper  .tia     The  mine, 
ef  Wi^dui  have  aow  beeii  w(»^  «noe  the  middle  of  the  deventh  centurr 
and  a  depth  ofi.024  foet  (187  feet  bdow  the  ««.leveli  h»»  b<«i  re«,hed.     The 
mnej  i»^mth.fi«ding  oocarional  disaster,  cau^d  by  fire.  wi^.  or  the  faffing  in 
cf  gallerje..  contmue  to  yfeld  nearly  enchalf  the  salt  won  ti«oughout  the  Aurtrian 
Empire.?:    The  ttUf^u.  .trata  extend  into  Bukovina  and  Bumania.    There  are 
numerou.  thermal  springs  but  only  Sacaawnica  and  a  few  otiier  pUce.  attract 

viator..    Far  more  important  are  the  petroleum  and  a.phalt.prings,whidi  abound 
*  Nstioaalitiw  of  OaUd*  and  Bakorina  :— 
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along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Oarpathians.  These  springs  remained  almost 
unknown  until  the  "petroleum  fever"  in  America  attracted  attention  towards 
them.  Borislaw,  on  the  Upper  Dniestr,  became,  in  1866,  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  Galician  petroleum  region,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  grew  from  a  small 
village  into  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants.*  Subsequently  other  oil  springs 
were  discovered  in  Western  Galicia,  but  the  produce  of  all  has  gradually 
declined. 

A  railway  connecting  Danzig  and  Stettin,  on  the  Baltic,  with  Odessa,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  passing  through  Oalioia,  has  only  recently  been  opened.  Before 
that  time  Chdicia  was  hardly  accessible,  and  it  was  less  frequently  referred  to 
than  many  a  less  important  country  in  distant  Asia.    The  favourable  geographical 
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position  of  Galicia,  half-way  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  is  only  now  being 
properly  appr^iated.  The  railway,  which  traverses  the  country  from  west  to  east, 
places  Western  Europe  in  communication  with  the  great  grananV  of  Moldavia 
and  Central  Russia,  and  in  course  of  time  its  influence  will  reach  as  far  as  the  cities 
of  Central  Asia.  Even  now  the  village  of  Podwotooeyska,  formerly  never  heard 
of,  and  the  town  of  Brody,  import  annually  £2,000,(H)0  worth  of  corn. 

Towns. 

Leopof,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  was  built  in  1269,  and  called  after  its  founder, 
but  better  known  by  its  Polish  name  of  Lw6w,  or  its  German  one  of  Lemherg 
havii^S  vd?o  if  SeSSf**  "'"'^  *°"  *^  '^^^  (minwia  wax),  and  11,000  ton.  of  petroleiDii, 
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(102,960  inhabitants).  It  occupies  a  central  position  between  the  rivers  Dniestr, 
Vistula,  and  Bug.  No  navigable  river  flows  past  the  city,  but  three  raUways 
converge  upon  it,  and  feed  its  commerce  and  industry.  The  old  city  covers  an 
area  of  only  63  acres,  but  the  suburbs  spread  over  12  square  miles.  The 
former  contains  the  university  and  most  public  buildings,  whilst  the  new  National 
'Museum,  with  its  library,  is  in  one  of  the  suburbs. 

Cracow  (60,000  inhabitants),  though  inferior  to  Lemberg  in  commerce  and 
population,  far  exceeds  it  in  intermt  on  account  of  its  historical  associations.    Up 
to  the  ioiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Oraoow  was  the  capital  of  Poland,  and 
its  population  was  then  double  what  it  is  now.    When  Austria  took  possession 
of  the  city  its  fortunes  declined  rapidly,  and  in  1776  it  only  numbered  16,000 
inhabitants.    The  Oongress  of  Vienna  constituted  Oracow  and  its  environs  an 
independent  territory,  but  in  1846  the  Austrians  nevertheless  once  more  took  pos- 
session of  it.     The  town  is  favourably  seated  upon  the  navigable  Vistula,  or  Wisla, 
and,  although  very  thinly  peopled,   its  appearance  from  a  distance  is  most 
striking.     Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  great  intermediaries  of  commerce  between 
Busma  and  Germany,  but  it  is  now  only  important  as  a  grain  mart.    Most  of  its 
commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  suburb  of 
Earimierz,  built  upon  an  island  of  the  Vistula.     Oraoow  has  a  university  founded 
in  1364,  a  library  of  90,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  and  several  learned  societies. 
Many  Polish  books  are  published  there.    The  ashes  of  the  £ings  of  Poland  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral,  and  Copernicus  lies  buried  in  another  of  the  thirty, 
seven  churches  of  the  town.    The  old  castle  has  been  transformed  into  fortified 
barracks,  but  ike  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  razed  and  converted  into 
public  promenades.    Only  one  of  the  ancient  gates,  that  of  St.  Florian,  built 
in  1498  as  a  deteaoe  against  the  Turks,  has  been  allowed  to  remain.    A  huge 
block  of  granite,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  EosciusEko,  has  been  placed  on  an 
artificial  mound  to  the  west  of  the  city.     That  inound,  sacred  to  the  great  hero 
of  dying  Poland,  now  lies  within  the  enceinte  of  an  Austrian  fort,  the  guns  of 
whidi  command  the  city. 

The  Tillages  around  Oracow  are  noted  for  their  market  gardens,  and  send 
vegetables  as  far  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  Other  articles  exported  from  the 
vicinity  are  the  salt  of  ITwIftjste  (6,160  inhabitants)  and  Bochnia  (8,200  inha- 
bitants),  the  coal  of  Jawonno,  and  the  doth  of  JBt^  (6,000  inhabitants). 

Most  of  the  towns  of  Oalicia  are  miniature  Lembergs,  consisting  of  a  compactly 
built  nucleus  surrounded  by  scattered  ■ulmrbs.  Tamdw  (22,200  inhabitants),  a 
rapidly  increasing  town,  is  the  principal  place  of  commerce  on  the  Bunajec. 
Higher  up  on  the  same  river  is  JVowo  Sandek  (9,800  inhabitants).  Bzeazdw 
(9,200  inhabitants),  half-way  between  Oracow  and  Lemberg,  exports  butter  and 
eggs.  Jaroabic  (11,160  inhabitants),  on  the  San,  rises  in  the  midst  of  orchards. 
Its  lairs  formerly  attmoted  oriental  merchants,  including  even  Persians.  Przemyit 
(11,600  inhabituits),  higher  up  on  die  Sui,  is  the  oommeroial  c^toe  of  a  petroleum 
district.  Samhor  (11,760  inhabitants),  on  the  Upper  Dniestr,  is  an  agricultural 
town,  whUsfr  Droehobk*  (16,900  inhabitants),  surrounded  by  forests,  exports  the 
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petroleam  won  in  the  district  of  Borytiaw  (10,000  inhabitants).  Orddek 
(8,900  inhabitants)  suffers  from  the  viq^nity  of  its  groat  neighbour  Lemberg,  whioh 
it  supplies  with  agricultural  produce  and  fish.  8tr}ij  (9,980  inhabitants),  at 
the  mouth  of  a  Oarpathian  valley,  is  a  favoorite  summer  resort  of  the  Lemberg 
merchants,  many  of  whom  hare  villas  there. 

Brody  (30,500  inhabitants),  to  the  east  of  Lemberg  and  on  the  Russian  firontier, 
is  a  great  commercial  town,  exporting  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  and  importing  com. 
Tamopol  (20,800  inhabitants),  likewise  near  tine  frontier  and  on  the  high-road 
from  Lemberg  to  Kief,  is  also  an  aottve  oommeroial  city.  All  the  other  towns 
of  Eastern  Galioia  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  Brwetany  (9,300  inhabitants) 
has  tanneries ;  Haliet  (3.160  inhabitants)  has  given  its  name  {o  the  whole  country ; 
Kotomyfa  (17,700  inhabitants)  exports  timber  and  tobaooo,  the  latter  being 
extensively  cultivated  in  its  vicinity;  Sniatyn  (11,100  inhabitants)  hat  agri- 
cultural fairs,  which  are  well  attended.  Other  towns  are  Stanukwdw,  or  Stanislaa 
(15,000  inhabitants).  Zloo$&w  (9,500  inhabitanto),  Sorodenka  (8,700  inhabitants), 
and  Tywnieniea  (8,500  inhabitants). 

Czemowitn  (34,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Bukovina,  is  situate  on  the 
Pruth,  from  the  bank  of  whioh  it  rises  amphitheatrioally.  The  railway  has 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  merchants  of  the  town,  whilst  RadauH  (9,000  inha- 
bitants), Sereth  (6,000  inhabitants),  and  Suogawa  (9,000  inhabitants),  all  of  them 
farther  south  in  the  basin  of  the  Sereth,  have  suffered  in  a  oorreaponding  degree. 
Ozemowitz  is  one  of  the  outposts  of  j^uropean  civilisation,  and  the  Germans  have 
made  it  the  seat  of  a  university.* 

•  Katiooalit;  of  the  inhabitants  of  Csemowiti  (1874) :— Jem,  28-8  per  cent ;  Qermuu,  19-6  per 
cent. ;  Romanian!,  17*7  per  cent. ;  Buthenians,  17*2  per  cent. ;  others,  17*2  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  UPPER  BASIN  OP  THE  ELBE  AND  THE  HORAVA. 

(BOHmiA,  MOBAVIA,  AHD  AVNltlAN  SlLHU.) 

Obnekal  AsPBcra,  Mountaino,  akd  Rivers. 

OUEMIA  is  usually  looked  upon  as  occupying  the  rery  centre  of 
Europe.  This  is  not  in  reality  the  case,  for  the  geometrical  centre 
of  Europe  lies  farther  to  the  east,  and  the  Alps,  which  form  the 
main  watershed,  rise  to  the  soiith-west.  Bohemia,  nevertheless, 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  Northern  and  Southern, 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  Like  a  huge  quadrangular  citadel,  it  advances  into 
the  heort  of  the  phiins  of  Northern  Germany.  Of  its  four  raipports,  the  Bohemian 
Forest  and  the  Budetes  extend  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  whilst  the 
Ore  Mountains  (Erzgebirge),  which  sep&rate  Bohemia  fh)m  Saxony,  and  the 
plateau  of  Moravia,  stretch  horn  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.      * 

The  general  orographical  features  of  tio  other  country  in  Europe  equal  those 
of  Bohemia  in  simplioity.     But  when  we  come  to  examine  these  mountains  in 
detail  we  find  that  they  vary  exceedingly  in  their  aspects.    The  Bohemian  Forest 
is  made  up  of  an  undulating  plateau,  a  system  of  parallel  ranges,  and  a  cluster 
of  curiously  piled-up  mountain  summits.    Only  a  few  localities  recall  the  Alps, 
for  the  average  height  does  not  quite  reach  4,000  feet,  and  the  dome-shaped 
masses  of  gneiss  and  schistose  pyramids  do  not  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the 
valleys.    There  are,  however,  a  few  summits  crowned  with  dykes  of  white  quartz, 
locally  known  as  "  Devil's  Walls."    The  beauty  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  must  be 
sought  for  in  its  "running  streams,"  its  blue  lakelets,  and  its  magnificent  trees. 
Nowhere  else  in  Germany  is  the  foliage  of  the  beech  denser,  or  the  height  of  the 
fir  or  pine  more  considerable.    Only  a  few  of  the  highest  summits  fneice  the 
r^on  of  forests,  and  reach  into  that  of  pastures.    The  woodman's  axe  has  com- 
mitted the  usual  havoc  in  these  forests,  but  there  exist  wide  tracts  in  primeval 
luxuriance,  with  trees  nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  they  are  still 
the  home  of  the  boar  and  the  bison,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  beaver  being  carefully 
preserved.    The  wolf  has  been  exterminated,  and  the  last  bear  was  killed  in  1856. 
/Hie  southern  portion  of  the  Bohemxon  Forest  is  undoubtedly  more  picturesque 
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than  ita  len  eleTsted  northern  extremity,  b«^t  the  latter  attraota  the  larger  number 
of  viaitors,  for  the  favourite  watering-places  of  Marienbad  and  Franzensbad  lie 
within  itn  yalleyt.  The  pass,  or  gateway,  of  Taus  (1,473  feet)  leads  across  the 
very  centre  of  the  range.  The  Oerchov  (3,000  feet)  commands  it  in  the  north,  the 
Oser  (4,066  feet)  in  the  south.  It  was  through  this  gap  that  the  Germans  most 
frequently  essayed  to  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the  Ohechians ;  and  blood  has 
flown  there  in  torrents  from  the  days  of  Samo,  the  Slav  champion,  early  in 
the  seventh  century,  to  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  in  the  fifteenth.     A  second 
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pass,  known  as  the  Golden  Path  (Goldener  Steig,  2,664  feet),  leads  across  the 
mountains  farther  north.  These  are  the  only  passes  which  give  ready  access 
to  Bohemia,  and  railways  now  run  through  both  of  them.  Everywhere  else  the 
Bohemian  Forest  forms  an  excellent  strategical  frontier,  the  interior  slopes  being 
gentle,  whilst  the  outer  ones,  towards  Bavaria,  are  steep  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  culminating  summit  of  the  range,  the  Arber  (4,783  feet),  rises  within  the 
frontier  of  Bavaria.* 

*  Total  length  of  the  Bohemian  Fomt,  137  miles;  aven^  width,  19  miles;  ayerage  h«ight,  2,800 
feet  ia  the  north.  3,940  feet  in  the  south. 
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The  Erigebirge.  or  "  Ore  Mountains."  which  bound  Bohemia  on  the  north-west 
contrast  ^n  se.e«d  aspect,  with  the  Bohemian  Forest.  Rising  like  a  Jdl  aZe 
^e  .alleys  of  the  Eger  and  Bida.  in  Bohemia,  they  dope  d!wn  gently  on  the 
^?  f-  StrategicaUy  they  form,  consequently,  a  part  of  Gemany^'d  in 
red.tr  he  whole  of  the  r  slope,  are  peopled  by  Germans,  who  have  brought  undlr 
culttvation  all  the  avaiUble  soil.    The  highest  viUage.  Gottesg.be    Z  TZ 

Forest,  and  .ts  summit,  are  more  rounded.     Numerous  roads  cross  it  in  Z 

features:  m  the  west,  where  chaoticaUy  piled-up  mountain  summit-ynLtHhe 

Kg.  78.— Thi  Paw  or  TArt  (Doiuluai). 
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the  beholder  by  its  isolatioa  and  ito  iteep  deoUvitiei,  and  the  luxuriant  fun- ' 
which  cover  iU  lower  slopes  present  a  charming  contrast  to  the  stunted  v^«i. 
tion  and  verdant  pastures  of  its  summits.  In  summer  these  pasturos  are  the  home  of 
herdsmen,  who  perfume  the  butter  and  cheese  they  make  with  aromatic  herbs.  The 
Giant  Mountains  do  not  yield  subterranean  treasures,  and  the  inhaUtants  employ 
themaelres  in  various  domestic  industries.  They  are  Qermans,  and  geographically, 
as  well  as  by  legendary  lore,  the  Oiant  Mountaine  belong  to  (Germany  rather 
than  to  Bohemia.  A  labyrinth  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  the  granitic  crest  of 
the  Adlergebirge,  connects  the  Oiant  Mountains  with  the  Sadetee,  culminating  in 
the  pyramided  Sohneeberg  (4,648  feet)  and  the  venerable  summit  of  the  Altvater 
(4,880  feet).  Various  passes  lead  across  the  Sudetes.  To  the  west  of  Grata  a 
wide  gap  connects  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Neisse  with  those  of  the  Elbe, 
and  Prussia,  fully  recognising  the  strategical  importance  of  this  "gate"  of 
Bohemia,  has  taken  care  to  secure  its  possession.  Another  depression,  lying  only 
960  feet  above  the  sea,  separates  the  Sudetes  firom  the  Carpathians,  thus  opening 
a  passage  into  Moravia,  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Olmttti. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  great  Bohemian  quadrilateral  ia  not  formed  bj  a 
mountain  range,  but  by  a  height  of  land  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  con- 
stituting no  well-defined  boundary  between  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  This  aocoonts 
for  the  two  countries  named  being  peopled  by  men  of  the  same  race,  and  having,  in 
most  cases,  shared  the  same  political  destinies.  Thus,  although  Bohemia  slopes  to 
the  north  and  is  drained  into  the  Gkmnon  Ocean,  it  forms,  politiosUy  and  geographi- 
cally, a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  it  is  the  Ersgebirge  and  the 
Sudetes,  and  not  the  height  of  luid  between  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  which 
form  the  true  dividing  line  between  the  north  and  the  aoath  of  Central 
Europe. 

The  interior  of  Bohemia  ii  frequently  said  to  form  a  "  b(Min,"  and  looking  to 
the  ramparts  of  crystalline  mdlintains  which  encompass  the  cCnntry,  this  descrip- 
tion is  in  a  certain  measure  admissible.  In  reality  the  country  consists  rather  of 
a  succession  of  terraces,  decreasing  in  height  as  we  proceed  to  the  north.  These 
terraces  ore  formed  of  sedimentary  rooks  successively  deposited  upon  the  ^opw  of 
mountains  of  primitive  formation,  and  they  have  been  ravined  by  the  numerous 
rivers  which  intersect  them.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  Bohemian  basin  rise 
the  Silurian  hills  of  Hibeny  and  Brdo,  whose  palsBontology  has  been  studied 
with  such  success  by  M.  Barrande,  and  which  abound  in  mineral  treasures. 
Farther  north  isolated  basaltic  cones  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tion. The  Mittelgebirge,  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  is  altogether  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  There  are  regularly  shaped  cones  rising  to  a  height  of  2,600  feet» 
pUed-up  masses  of  scoriss,  and  sheets  and  streams  of  lava.  The  old  castles,  chu^pd^ 
and  hermitages  which  crown  the  ifummits  of  many  of  these  cones  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  decomposed  lava  at  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  of 
exceeding  fertility,  and  every  village  is  embowered  in  a  forest  of  fruit  trcM.  The 
mineral  springs  which  rite  in  thip  part  of  the  country  prove  that  subterranean 
agencies  are  not  yet  quite  exhausted.    Amongwt  these  springs  are  those  of  Tepliti, 
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of  Northern  Germany,  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe.  The  VirtI  when 
first  ,t  p«pes  from  Us  rocky  cradle  in  the  Bedcids.  irrigates  the  plainsT^I " 
«d  Po^d.  whtUt  the  Oder,  only  a  diort  distance  beW  ito  sonrcT^  the  SuZ^ 
^WB^h  ^  7«  ^"^  ^*'"  ^°^'  into  a  formidable  river  be^t  U 
slope  of  the  G.ant  Monntams,  and  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  a  few  border  districts 
Fig.  7».-VoMAwio  MocMTAnra  m  NoaniiBir  BomwA. 


«cepted,  has  within  its  bounds;  whilst  MoiBvia  Ues  whoUy  within  the  basin  of 
the  Mo«va.  after  which  it  has  been  named,  and  which  is  known  to  German. 
••  tte  March ;    and  whilst  the  Elbe  flows  north  toward,  the  German  Ocean,r 
«ie  JloraTa  takes  ito  course  towards  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  hydrographical  nomenoUture  of  the  country  is  fuU  of  anomalies.     The 
^pper  Elbe  is  far  inferior  in  volume  to  ito  assumed  tributary,  the  Moldau.  or 

^rT'.  •.  v^**?  "rT  "^^^  ^^  ^'  *^'^  "^«'  °^  B°^««»>«'  «d  a  canal 
««n^to  It  with  the^D^iube  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Upper  Elbe,  however, 
flo'jng  m  the  ««ue  directum  «s  the  united  river  below  Kolin,  ha.  given  ito  name 
to  the  entire  river  system. 

The  Upper  Vltava  and  most  of  ito  tributaries  flow  through  a  region  of  bogs, 
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and  the  broader  valleys  abound  in  swamps  and  small  lakes,  which  act  as 
"  regulators  "  when  the  rivers  become  flooded.  The  peasants  make  no  use  of  the 
turf  as  fuel,  but  tb^  are  imprudently  active  in  converting  the  bogs  into  produc- 
tive land.  The  small  lyJkes  are  utilised  with  considerable  success  for  breeding 
fish.  It  would  be  far  more  prudent  to  allow  the  bogs  to  remain  as  they  are,  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  rain  falls  in  Bohemia,*  and  the  bogs,  by  sucking  it  up 
like  a  sponge,  regulate  the  flow  of  the  rivers.  Rivers  which  formerly  never 
overflowed  their  banks  have  done  so  since  the  drainage  works  have  been  begun. 

The  Vltava  and  the  Elbe  effect  their  junction  below  Prague,  and  soon  after, 
near  the  bold  rock  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  Schteckenstein,  the  united  river  ia 
joined  by  the  Eger  from  the  west.    It  then  enters  the  gorge  through  which  it 

Fig;  80.— Lau  Bboiom  m  SouTHiaM  Bbiiacu. 
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escapes.from  Bohemia.  The  smiling  landscapes  of  its  upper  course  giV6  place  to 
bolder  scenery.  On  both  banks  rise  the  basaltic  cones  of  tibte  Mittelgebirge, 
succeeded  by  the  grotesquely  shaped  sandstone  masses  of  Bohemian  and  Saxon 
Switzerland.  Picturesque  tawm  are  seated  upon  the  winding  river,  imd  iMstliMi 
crown  the  h^j^ts  looking  down  upon  this  gateway  of  the  Elbe,  which  forms  both 
gjographical/and  political  boundary,  separating  Bohemia  from  the  lowlands  of 
Oetmany. 

Ikhabitakts. 

Two  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boii  and  other  tribes,  usually  cidled  Odtie.    Near  Olmilts  and  at 
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*  Bainfall  in  inches :— Bodenlwdi,  at  the  gate  of  the  Elbe,  23-6 ;  Tnuttenau,  near  the  aouree  of  the 
lfin>e,  iff'S;  Fngiie,  Ifi-7  (  BttdTireia,  ^  the  TTppw  Yltava,  2t-4. 
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Rovnani  first  oroated  the  Danube.  To  these,  at  the  time  of  the  gr^at  migration  of 
peoples,  succeeded  Rugii  and  Longobardi,  and  later  on,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixtii  oentnry,  Slavs,  who  have  remained  the  dominant  race  of  die  country  down  to 
the  present  day.  A  few  districts,  however,  such  as  the  Sohonhoigstler,  in  Upper 
Bohemia  and  Horavia,  have,  since  the  t^wn  of  historjr,  remained  uninterruptedly 
iu  the  possession  of  Germms. 

The  I^T  idiablcaQts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  aire  of  the  same  race.    As  a  rule 
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the  term  Ohechians  (Ozeohs)  is  applied  to  the  Slays  of  Bohemia,  whilst  their 
kinsmen  in  Moravia  and  within  the  border  of  Hungary  are  known  as  Morovians 
and  Slovaks.  Tribal  names  no  longer  survive  amongst  the  Ohechians,  but  thejr 
do  with  the  Moravians.  The  Horaks  inhabit  the  highlands  bordering  upon 
Bohemia,  and  hardly  differ  from  the  Cheohians.  The  Hanaks  dwdl  to  tho  east 
of  these  heights,  and  in  the  valleys  sloping  down  towards  the  Morava.  They 
number  about  400,000  souls.  The  **  Wallachs  "  live  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
They  are  pure  Slavs,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  .Rumanians  eifcept 
the  name.  Schaiarik  looks  upon  them  as  Bou  who  adopted  the  Slav  language,  and 
became  known  to  their  German  neighbours  as  Wallaohs,  or  "  Welsh." 

The  Ohechians  have  had  to  struggle  severely  to  maintain  their  numerical 
superiority.  Almost  surrounded  by  Oermans,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country 
connects  them  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  east.  The  Germanisation  of  the  country 
made  rapid  progress  after  the  twelfth  century.  Lands  and  privileges  were  granted 
io  the  German  colonists  whom  nobles  and  ecderiastioal  orders  called  into  the 
country.  It  was  the  Germans  who  founded  most  of  the  towns,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Bohemia  was  looked  upon  as  a  German  land.  But  a 
violent  reaction  thai  took  place.  The  H  issite  war  degenerated  into  a  war  of  races, 
and  the  multitudes  whom  ^iika  exterminated  were  Germans.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  Ohechians  have  held  their  own,  notwithstanding  their  political  dependence  upon 
Germany,  and  the  havoc  wrought  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  reduced  to  780,000  souls,  and  men  were  allowed  to  take  two  wives,  to 
repeople  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  linguistic  boundary  between  Slavs  tini  Germans 
changes  but  slowly.  The  Germans  occupy  the  mountains,  the  Ohechians  the  hills 
and  the  plains.  Both  slopes  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the 
Sudetes  are  inhabited  by  Germans. 

The  westernmost  district  of  Europe  occupied  by  Slavs  lies  close  to  the  "Btm 
of  DomaMice  (Taus)  and  Bavaria.  Its  inhabitants  are  Poles,  and  not  Ohe^dans. 
According  to  some  they  werd  <»lled  into  the  country  by  King  Bifetidav  I.,  and 
charged  with  guarding  the  frontier  towards  Germany,  on  which  account  thdy 
are  known  as  Ohodeo,  or  "  Watchmen."  They  speak  Polish  no  longer,!  but  can 
still  be  recognised  by  their  vivacity  and  their  national  costume.  The  Uborties 
originally  granted  to  these  colonists  were  finally  abrogated  in  1628,  when  they 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  Another  body  of  Ohodes,  settled  towardu  Ihe 
south-west,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Brdkvka,  or  Angel,  were  more  fortunaite, 
for  they  and  their  German  neighbours  retained  their  ancient  privileges  up  to  the 
middle  cf  the  present  ceutury,  when  serfdom  ceased  to  be  an  institution  through- 
out Bohemia. 

To  the  south  of  the  Erzgebirge  the  whole  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Iger 
is  held  by  the  Germans,  the  villages  whose  names  terminate  in  frriM*  oor  reute 
("  clearing  ")  marV'^g  approiumately  the  linguistic  boundary.  To  the  west  of  the 
Elbe  the  Slavs  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  at  one  q>ot  even  into 
Pnisttan  Silema.    Farther  south  the  territory  <^  the  Slavs  is  ^esteieted  to  a  strip 
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of  country  between  BrUnn  and  Olmutz  hardly  40  miles  wide,  even  though  we 
include  in  it  Iglau  and  other  enclaves  exclusively  inhabited  by  Germans.  One- 
half  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  that  portion  of  Moravia  which  lies  n^urest  to  Vienna 
became  Oerman  centuries  ago.  The  inhabitants  of  many  districts  are  bilingual. 
Chechian  appears  to  gain  ground  slowly,  excepting  to  the  north-west  of  Prague, 
betweoi  the  Eger  and  the  Beroimka ;  and  Germans  living  in  Chechian  districts 
not  unfrequently  turn  renegades  to  the  extent  even  of  changing  their  family 
names.* 

The  struggle  between  German  and  Slav  is  an  ardent  one  in  Bohemia.  The  two 
detest  each  other,  and  the  antagonism  is  all  the  stronger  as  it  is  one  of  class  as  well 
as  of  race.  The  citizens  of  the  towns  are  for  the  most  part  German,  whilst  the 
aristocracy,  the  peasants,  and  many  of  the  factory  hands  are  Chech.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  races  is  stimulated  by  every  political  event,  and  even  in  the 
smallest  villages  the  national  antagonism  is  kept  alive  by  associations  of  every 
kind.  The  Oheohian  peasant  is  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his 
countiy,  and  though  a  OathoUo,  feels  proud  of  the  achievements  of  John  Huss  and 
iiilui.  These  historical  associations  possibly  account  for  the  indulgence  with 
which  he  looks  upon  the  few  surviving  congregations  of  Hussites.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  detests  the  Jew,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  an  ally  of  his  German  enemy. 
And  indeed  the  Jews,  with  rare  exceptions,  take  the  side  of  the  Germans,  for  it  is 
with  G«rman  citirans  or  manufacturers  that  they  transact  most  business.  The 
Jews  speak  both  languages,  but  when  among  themselves  they  prefer  German. 
The  influence  of  the  Jews  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  for  they  are  numerous, 
and  also  more  highly  educated  than  either  Germans  or  Ohechians.  Kolin  may 
be  looked  upon  as  their  head-quarters,  and  in  several  other  towns  they  foim  a 
maj<mty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ohechians,  however,  possess  an  ally  beyond 
the  Carpathians  no  less  powerful,  and  an  exchange  of  sentiments  is  being  carried 
on  incessantly  between  Prague  and  Moscow. 

Whatever  the  fhture  may  have  in  store  for  than,  the  Ohechians  are  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  compact  and  energetic  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  all  the 
Slavs  they  have  most  successfully  resisted  foreign  influences.  The  women  of 
Bohemia  are  fiunous  for  their  olear  complexion  and  fine  figures.  As  to  the  men, 
they  do  not  much  differ  from  the  Germany  except  that  their  cheek-bones  are 
somewhat  moro  prominent,  and  their  eyes  deepe?  set.  Th^  skulls  are  very  large, 
and  if  cerebral  capacity  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  test  of  intellect,  they  occupy  a 
foremost  position  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  ranking  high  above  the  Germans. 
They  have  indeed  contributed  largely  to  the  march  of  ideas,  notwithstanding  their 
pditical  dependency  and  the  wan  which  so  frequently  laid  waste  their  country. 
Prague  is  the  oldest  university  of  Oentral  Europe,  and  Huss,  a  century  before 
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Luther,  raised  the  standard  of  the  Reformation.  Austria  has  vainly  sought  to 
eradicate  the  national  language. by  prohibiting  its  use  in  schools.  The  Germans 
may  predominate  politically,  thanks  in  a  large  m«isure  to  a  cleverly  contrived 
electoral  law,  but  the  Chechian  national  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  The  ancient  history  of  the  country  is  being  studied,  national 
songs  are  being  collected,  and  the  educated  classes  share  in  the  scientific  and 
literary  work  of  the  age.  Many  of  the  Austrian  journalists  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  the  Government  functionaries  are  Ghechians.  Education  maket  rapid 
progress.  The  Ghechians  exhibit  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  mathematics ;  they  are 
also  good  musicians,  though  none  of  their  composers  can  aspire  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank.  ' 

.  Both  Ghechians  and  Germans  have  discontinued  to  wear  a  national  costume,  fot 
the  dress  in  which  the '  students  of  Prague  oooasionially  parade  the  streets  is  a 
fancy  one.  The  peasant  women  around  DomaMice,  however,  continue  to  wear  red 
bodices  and  kerchiefs,  short  petticoats  and  red  stookingps.  In  Moravia,  too,  and 
atf'^Tigst  the  Slovaks,  the  old  national  costume  is  not  yet  extinct.  The  Hanaks, 
who  cultivate  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hana,  wear  yellow  leather  pantaloons,  an 
embroidered  belt,  a  cloth  jacket  richly  ornamented,  and  a  multitude  of  small  metal 
buttons  on  the  chest.  A  white  over-coat  or  a  blue  cloak,  with  several  eollais  one 
above  the  other>  and  a  black  hat  with  red  or  yellow  ribbons,  complete  this 
costume.  Women  as  well  as  men  wear  heavy  boots,  which  render  their  walk 
very  cluinsy.  But  though  the  peasant  women  of  Bohemia  now  almost  universally 
imitate  the  dress  of  their  German  neighbours,  they  still  exhibit  a  decided 
preference  foi  red. 

The  towns  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  do  not  differ,  in  outward,  appeorance,  from 
the  towns  of  Germany ;  but  in  the  more  remote  villages  we  »^  till  able  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  consist  of  dwellings  pLiced  around  an  open 
u/al  or  circus.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  with  a  door  and  two  windows  looking 
upon  this  open  space.  The  overhanging  straw  roof  is  supported  by  columns. 
Bams,  stables,  and  dunghills  form  an  outer  cirde.  There  are  few  troM  or  flower 
gardens,  and  the  only  ornament  of  these  dreary-looking  villages  consists  of  a 
statue  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk,  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia.  Dances^  however, 
frequently  interrupt  the  monotony  of  daily  life,  for  the  Ghechians  are  passionately 
fond  of  that  exercise,  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  our  favourite 
"  steps,"  including  the  Polka,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  of  Polish  origin. 

Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Indostry. 

Bohemia  and  Mcravia  are  countries  of  large  estates.  More  than  a  third  of 
Bohemia  belongs  to  noblemen,  and.  one  of  the  Princes  of  Schwarzenberg  owns  estates 
covering  many  square  miles.  The  Emperor  and  the  Church  are  amongst  the  largest 
landholders.  These  extensive  estates,  as  elsewhere,  have  led  tit  the  impoverishment 
and  the  demoralisation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Every  one  of  these  feudal 
families  has  its  staff  of  bailiffii  and  other  hangers-on,  but  the  people  around  the 
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sumptuous  castles  live  in  misery,  and  the  land  is  badly  cultiyated.  Although  the 
most  fertile  tracts  form  part  of  these  large  estates,  they  do  not  yield  half  as 
much  per  acre  as  do  the  holdings  of  the  small,  proprietors. 

Agriculture  consequently  is  still  capable  of  much  development,  but  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  even  now  are  amongst  the  most  productive  countries  of  Austria.  The 
fertility  of  some  distaricts  is  very  great.  In  the  lowlands  of  Moravia  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hana  the  peasants  are  able  to  live  at  ease.   Other  fertile  districts  are  on 
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the  upper  Elbe,  liround  Kdniggratz ;  the  "  Golden  Rod,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Eger ; 
the  "  Paradise"  around  Teplitz ;  and  the  "  Garden  of  Bohemia,"  in  the  Mittelgebirge. 
The  best  hops  of  Central  Europe  are  grown  around  Saaz  (l^atec) .  In  addition  to  their 
Varied  agricultural  productions,  inbluding  wl^io,  Bohemia  and  Silesia  are  rich  in 
coals  and  ores.  The  coal  mines  of  the  Od  ',  the  Elbe,  Pilsen,  Kladno,  Teplitz, 
and  Polnisch  Ostrau  yield  about  half  the  total  quantity  produced  throughout  the 
empire.    Graphite  is  worked  in  Moravia  and  in  Southern  Bohemia,  at  Budweis. 
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Tin  i*  found  on  the  southern  alopes  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Evory  metal  or  mineral 
uaeftil  to  man  is  found  in  Bohemia,  from  gold  and  precious  stones  to  iron  and 
porphyry,  only  excepting  rock-salt.  Kuttenburg  (Eutn&.Hora)  had  formerly 
one  of  the  most  productive  silver  mines  of  Europe,  but  it  has  been  abandoned.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  Pribram  which  yields  most  silver.  This  mine  has  been 
worked  uninterruptedly  since  766 :  its  principal  shaft  descends  3,300  feet,  and  the 
ore  appears  to  increase  in  richness  with  the  depth.  About  26,000  lbs.  of  silver 
were  won  in  1860,  and  42,000  lbs.  in  1872. 

The  manufacturing  industry  is  highly  developed,  and  the  value  of  the 
articles  produced  annually  han  leen  estimated  at  nearly  £60,000,000  sterling. 
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Nearly  every  branch  of  industry  is  represt^nted,  for  ther.  -re  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  manufactories,  print  and  dye  works,  iron  works,  machine  shops, 
chemical  works,  tanneries,  paper-mills,  sugar  refineries,  and  breweries.  But  it  is  the 
gkss  of  Bohemia  which  is  best  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  beauty  of  design,  lightness,  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 

The  manufactories  are  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  but  each  district  carriea 
on  by  prefOTonce  some  special  brancli.  Most  of  the  glass  works  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, wlaerG  silica  and  fuel  abound.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  carried  on 
around  Oarbbad,  in  the  valley  of  the  Egor.  Iron  works  have  naturally  been 
ootabliiihed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  at  Pilseu,  Eladuo,  and  Polnisch  Ostrau. 
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The  largti  towns,  suoh  as  Prague,  Briinn,  and  Troppau,  have  attracted  an  extensive 
industrial  population ;  but  the  great  manu&cturing  region,  the  Bohemian  Lan- 
cashire, lies  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  and  its  centre  is  Reiohenberg.  This  district 
leads  up  to  the  gateway  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  and  is  traversed  by  the  high- 
road connecting  Vienna  with  Berlin.  Strategically  it  is  of  great  importance, 
and  thn  hills  upon  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Sadowa  rise  within  it  Farther 
to  the  east,  through  the  valley  of  the  Morava,  passes  the  high-road  which  connects 
Vienna  with  Breslau,  Danzig,  Warsaw,  and  Central  Russia. 

Towns. 

BoHKmx.—l'rague  (Praha,  Prag,  223,000  inhabitants*),  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
is  one  of  the  Hne  cities  of  the  world.    Humboldt  oonridered  it  inferior  only  to  Lisbon, 
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Naples,  and  Constantinople,  and  none  can  look  without  pleesore  upon  this  "  town 
of  the  hundred  towers,"  with  its  castellated  heights  of  the  HTad8hin,its  fortress  of 
Yyfehiad,  and  its  bridges  spanning  the  lake-like  Vltava,  with  its  verdant  islands. 
Prague  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  Bohemia,  and  only  Lcitmeiitz,  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Eger  and  Elbe,  and  above  the  gorge  leading  through  Bohemian  and 
Saxon  Switzerland,  occupies  a  geographical  position  at  all  comparable  with  it. 
Prague,  however,  offers  far  greater  &cilities  for  communicating  with  the  oouutries 
lying  outside  the  mountain  ramparts  of  Bohemia,  and  its  natural  advantages  are 
aided  by  a  network  of  railways  converging  upon  it.  Next  to  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest, Prague  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  empire,  ranking  far  above  every 
othor  town  of  Bohemia. 

The  "Old  City,"  in  the  centre  of  modem  Prague,  abounds  in  historical 

•  In  ms,  120,000  Slavs,  8S,000  Qenaaiu,  1(,000  Jows. 
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asBociationB.     The  town-hall,  with  its  huge  dock  tower,  recalls  the  cxectttion  <d 
the  Protestant  leaders  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.    Near  it  are  the 
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Teynkirohe,  ivith  ita  ourious  towers  and  the  tomb  of  Tyoho  Brahe,  and  the 
univeraity  buildings.*  The  Karlabriicke,  with  statues  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  and 
other  saints,  connects  the  old  city  with  the  fortified  Eleinseite  and  the  plateau 
of  the  Hradshin,  upon  which  rise  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  now  being 
restored,  and  the  royal  castle,  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  through  one  of  the 
windows  of  which  the  imperial  governors  and  their  secretary  were  thrown  in  1618, 
an  event  ik  hich  led  to  the  most  atrocious  war  of  modem  times.  The  public  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Hradshin,  and  afford  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  city  and  the  meandering  Vltava.  To  the  west  is  seen  the  White  Mountain,  where 
the  power  of  Bohemia  succumbed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Prague  is  expanding  in  all  directions.  Earolinenthal  (Karlin)  and'  Smiohow,  two 
suburbs  abounding  in  manufactories,  extend  along  the  river ;  I&ikov  and  the 
•'  New  Town "  occupy  the  elevated  ground  to  the  east  of  the  old  city.  New 
streets  have  been  opened,  including  the  spacious  Wenzelsplatz,  quays  have  been 
oonstructed,  and  sumptuous  buildings  erected.  But  there  still  remain  a  few 
dilapidated  quarters,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  ancient  Ohetto,  with 
its  sombre  synagogue  and  Qod-forsaken  burying-ground. 

At  the  time  when  Prague  wus  still  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
sovereign  usually  resided  at  the  oasUe  of  Karktem  (Karluv  T;^n),  erected  upon  a 
ecttnmanding  rock  overhanging  the  river  Berounka ;  but  the  glories  of  this  palace 
have  departed,  aad  most  of  its  art  treasures  have  been  transferred  to  Vienna. 
Prague,  however,  abounds  in  magnificent  palaces  of  the  aristocracy,  allhough 
manu&otories  are  more  characteristic  of  it  than  these  sumptuous  edifices.  These 
OAnufaotories  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  oloea  to  productive  coal  mine«. 
JCbrfwo  (11^99  inhabitants),  in  the  centre  of  this  coal  basin,  has  the  largest 
iron  works  of  the  country. 

Budicek  (Budftjovice,  17,413  inhabitants),  the  chief  city  of  Southern  Bohemia, 
lies  near  the  head  of  the  Vltava,  and  since  1828  an  iron  tramway  has  connected  it 
with  Linz,  on  the  Danube.  It  earries  on  a  brisk  commerce.  Near  it,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  forest,  rises  the  sumptuous  oasae  of  Frauenberg.  PUeh  (9,181 
inhabitants)  is  situate  on  a  river  descending  flom  the  Bohemian  Forest.  Oastlea 
are  numerous  in  its  vicmity.  Tdbor  (6,717  inhabitants),  which  played  so  impor 
tent  a  part  in  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  and  still  boasts  of  a  few  buildings  recaHin 
its  ancient  glories,  is  a  sleepy  town  now,  seated  upon  a  pkteau  commanding  th 
winding  Luinice.  In  memory  of  the  great  national  meeting  which  took  place  at 
that  town,  every  public  political  meeting  in  Bohemia  is  called  a  T&bor. 

Several  towns  of  importance  are  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Berounka  (Beraun), 
which  jwns  the  Vltava  a  few  miles  above  Prague.  Klattau  (Kktovy,  8,060 
inhabitants)  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  leading  to  the  yillages  of  the 
Cfhodes.  Taw  (Domaflioe,  7,647  inhabitants)  commands  the  principal  pass  leading 
into  Bavaria.  Mdritnhad  owes  to  its  thermal  springs  sueh  importance  as  it 
enjoys.    PHbram  (2,212  inhabitants)  is  widely  known  on  account  of  ita  silver 

•  The  imiv«nily  wm  fotmded  in  1348  by  the  Emperor,  Oarlei  IV.  It  has  166  profeeeow,  and  U 
att«Bded  Vf  %Wi  stodMiU. 
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mines.  StHhro  (Mie«)  has  lead  mine..  The  name  of  PiUen  (PUeA,  2,800 
inhabitants)  is  known  throughout  the  world  in  connection  with  the  beer  it 
exports.  The  principal  brewery,  which  is  carried  on  conjointly  by  the  382 
nouse-owners  of  the  town,  produces  3,520,000  gallons  annually.  Coal  mines  are 
worked  in  the  vicinity,  but  Pilsen  is  no  longer  the  second  town  of  Bohemia,  this 
place  having  been  won  by  its  younger  manufacturing  rival,  Reichenberg. 
^  The  valley  of  the  Eg-/, 

Fig.  86.— Oahubap.  which  stretches  along  the 

•*'**^  foot   of   the   Eragebirge, 

abounds  in  populous  cities. 
That  amongst  them  which 
is  named  Eger  (13,463  in- 
habitants), after  the  river, 
is  not  only  an  important 
railway  centre,  but  has  also 
manufiuitnres.  In  its  castle 
Wallenstein   was  aasassi- 
natedinl634.  wlseA  (9,405 
inhabitants),  to  the  north- 
west of  £ger,  carries  on 
various  textile  industries. 
Carhhad  (7,27^  inha- 
bitants), the  most  famous 
watering-place  of  Central 
Europe,  extends  for  several 
miles  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tepl,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Eger.   Its  principal 
spring,  the  Strvdel,  yields 
about  5  gallons  of  water 
a  second,  and  the  steam 
rising  from  it  is  seen  afar. 
Carlsbad  depends  mainly 
upon  the   16,000  visitors 
who  annually  remain  there 
for  at  least  a  week ;  but  it 
has  also  resources  of  it* 
own.    Porcelain  and  hioe  are  manufactured  in  the  town.     GrasUtt  (6,649  inha- 
bitants) manufactures  embroidery  and  musical  initrument*,  whilst  JoachtmtM 
(6,586  inhabitants)  is  noted  for  its  silver  mines.    Both  these  towns  Ue  m  the 
Erzgebirge.      Saaz  (iatec,  8,870  inhabitants),  on  the  Eger,  produces  the  best 
hopsof  Bohemia,  whilst  Komotau  (Ohomutov,  7,422  inhabitants),  in  the  undulatmg 
plain  to  the  north  of  it,  has  metallurgical  works.  , .    ,     , 

The  valley  of  the  Elbe  below  tat  Eger  is  likewise  densely  inhabited,  the 
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principal  towns  being  Leilmeritt  (Litom^rice,  10,023  inhabitants)  and  Auuig 
(10,933  inhabitants).  Two  famous  watering-places,  Bilin  and  Teplitu  (10,166 
inhabitants),  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  country  justly  renowned  for  its 
scenery,  and  several  manufacturing  towns  to  the  east  of  that  river.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  Wamadorf  (14,900  inhabitants),  SchonKnde  (6,218  inhabitants), 
Qeorgswalde  (8,220  inhabitants),  BdhmUch-Leipa  (9,244  inhabitants),  and  Jung- 
BunutlauififiQb  inhabitants),  principally  employed  in  the  production  of  textile 

fig.  ST.— RaicHiNiMo  AMD  m  ENTuoirt. 
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fabrics;  ^teimehonau  and  Oahlonz  (6,762  inhabitants),  which  oagage  in  the 
manu&oture  of  glass;  and  Meiehenberg  (30,000  inhabitants),  the  first  town  in 
the  Austrian  Empire  for  its  cloth.  Placed  near  to  one  of  the  gateways  leading 
into  Bohemia,  the  town  carries  on  an  important  trade.  Trautenau  (7,064  inha- 
bitants) occupies  an  analogous  position  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Giant 
Mountains. 

On  the  Upper  Elbe  there  are  no  towns  of  importance.     The  river  below 
Hohenelbe   (6,316    iiUiabitants),   with    its  cotton    and   paper  mills,  flows  past 
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Ktmiginhof  (KHXovi  Dr&r,  6,323  inh«biUnto) ;  JaromSr  (6,442  inhabiUntt) ; 
Jomfktadt ;  the  famoiu  fortreas  of  Kiniggratn  (Krdlov^  Hradeo,  6,010  inhabitant*) ; 
indiutrioua  Pardubiet  (8,167  inhabttanta) ;  Kolin  (9,460  inhabitants),  where 
the  HuMitea  in  14214  loat  13,000  men,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  nearly 
three  hundred  yean  afterward*,  suffered  one  of  his  rare  defeats.  The  other 
towns  in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe  include  LeiUmyU  (7,021  inhabitants),  Chrudim 
(11,218  inhabitants),  and  Kutttnberg  (Eatn&-Hora,  12,742  inhabitants),  the  latter 
a  very  important  place  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  its  silver  mines  yielded 
rich  treasures,  whilst  now  it  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure  u|>  h  the  manu- 
laoture  of  beet  sugar.  To  the  south-east  of  it  lies  Gialat  (6,098  inhabitants), 
where  ii&Ltk  lies  burio<^,  and  Frederick  the  Great  aohieyed  %  yiotory  which  yielded 
him  the  greater  portion  of  Silesia. 

Moravia  cannot  boast  a  city  oomparable  at  all  with  Prague  for  population, 
beauty,  or  celebrity.  Brmn  (78,464  inhabitants),  the' capital  of  the  country,  is 
a  large  manufacturing  town,  the  rival  of  Leeds  and  Yerriers,  and  commanded  by 
the  citadel  of  the  Spielberg,  so  famous  aa  the  prison  of  Silvio  PeHioo  and  others 
condemned  for  state  reasons.  Olmuta  (16,2'U  inhabitants)  f  ,  above  all,  a 
fortress,  defending  the  upper  valley  of  the  Morava  and  the  northern  approaches 
to  Vienna.  Of  other  towns  lyi  >  within  the  basin  of  the  Morava  nuy  be  men- 
tioned Schonberg  (7,286  inhabit mts),  which  liw  iron  mines  and  furnaces; 
Sternberg  (18,479  inhabitants),  with  linen  factories;  ProunitM  (16,717  inha- 
bitants), in  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Har« ;  Preraa  (7,^^00  inhabitants) ;  Krenmer 
(9,823  inhabitants) ;  and  Ungariach-Hradiach  \'  90  ;  ;  .bitants).  The  latter  is 
only  a  small  town,  built  upon  an  island  of  t  ioi.r'ta;  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  it  stood  VeUehraH  the  ano'  >.  v  capital  of  the  Moravian  Empire, 
built  in  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  oci.  .^'j. 

Iglau  (20,112  inhabitants)  still  es  within  the  basin  of  the  Morava,  but  far 
away  from  its  main  valley,  on  the  road  from  Briinn  to  Prague.  It  is  an  im- 
portant town,  with  wooUen-milla  and  glass  works.  Formerly  it  was  a  great 
mining  town.  Zmiin  (10,600  inhabitants)  and  Nikohburg  (7,173  inhabitants), 
both  near  the  frontier  of  Austria  proper,  depend  upon  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  for  much  of  their  trade.  The  only  large  town  in  the  region  of  the  Oar- 
pathians  is  Neu'TiUckein  (8,646  inhabitants),  in  the  centre  of  a  productive  district 
known  as  the  "  Land  of  Cows." 

Austrian  Silesia  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  basins  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  is  therefore  a  natural  dependency  of  Oracow  and  Breslau,  and  not 
of  Vienna.  Troppau  (Opava,  16,608  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  of  the  province, 
lies  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oder,  and  is  known 
through  the  alliance  there  renewed  in  1820  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Troppau  and  Jdgemdorf  (8,121  inhabitants)  engage  largely  in  the  woollen  indus- 
try, whilst  Freudenthal  (6,243  inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  the  latter,  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Still  farther  to  the  north- 
west lies  Freiwaldau  (6,242  inhabitants),  and  near  it  the  hydropathic  estabUsbment 
of  Grafenberg,  founded  by  Priesanitz. 
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Tesvhen  (9,779  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  town  in  the  eastern  or  Polish  part 
of  Austrian  Silesia,  but  its  trade  has  suffered  somewhat  since  Oderberg,  on  the 
Prussian  frontier,  has  become  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  network  of  railways. 
Near  Oderberg  are  the  coal  basins  of  Polnisch  Ostrau  and  Karwin,  which  yield 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Bielitz  (10,721  inhabitants),  on  the  eactem  frontier,  and  separated  only  by  the 
Biala  from  the  Galician  town  of  Biala,  has  important  cloth  factories. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNOARY. 
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HE  political  situation  of  the  twin  empire  of  the  Danube  is  altogether 
unstable.  Vienna  and  Pest  are  geographical  centres,  no  doubt,  but 
the  incompatibility  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  empire  has  caused 
its  boundaries  to  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the  fortunes  of  war, 
and  with  the  success  of  diplomatic  intrigues  or  matrimonial  alliances. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  house  of  Habsburg  was  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  The  boastful  inscription  of  A  E  I  0  U  {Austrice  est  impcrare  or  hi  uni- 
rerso),  still  to  be  seen  on  some  public  buildings,  recalls  that  time.  Then,  again, 
the  empire  found  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruthless  conqueror.  For  fifty  years 
Austria  swayed  the  decisions  of  the  German  Diet,  and  her  orders  were  obeyed  in 
Italy  ;  but  the  thunders  of  Sadowa  for  ever  deprived  her  of  the  lead  in  Central 
Europe,  and  only  the  East  appears  able  to  give  her  compensation  for  the  losses 
suffered  in  the  West. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Austria's  expulsion  from  Germany  consolidated 
her  strength.  Far  from  it.  German  Austria  aspires  to  union  with  the 
German  fatherland.  If  the  empire  were  to  be  broken  up,  the  German  Austrians 
would  certainly  not  combine  with  the  Austrians  of  other  nationalities,  but  they 
would  join  their  kinsmen  in  the  west  and  north,  for  Vienna  is  German  above 
all.  The  non- German  nationalities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  central  Government  to  secure  their  political  autonomy. 
Vienna  has  been  compelled  to  make  concessions.  "Austrian  patriotism "  has 
given  place  to  national  aspirations  tending  to  the  formation  of  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent states.  If  it  were  not  for  the  esprit  de  corps  which  animates  the  army 
and  the  functionaries,  and  the  power  of  habit,  Austria  would  long  ago  have 
gone  to  pieces. 

Every  great  political  event  shakes  the  empire  to  its  foundations.  Austria  has 
occupied  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  but  may  not  this  annexation  accelerate  its 
final  dismemberment  ?  The  Slav  element  has  gained  greatly  in  consequence,  and 
the  Slavs,  forming  a  vast  majority  in  the  empire,  will  claim,  in  course  of  time, 
political  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  Germans  and  Magyars. 

The  Germans,  no  doubt,  would  console  themselves  by  a  union  with  Germany, 
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but  the  Magyars  would  then  occupy  a  fur  less  favourable  position.  Hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  hostile  races,  their  very  existence  us  a  nation  M'ould  be 
threatened.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  during  the  luto  war  they  sided  with 
their  old  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  resisted  to  the  last  the  threatened  occupation  of 
Bosnia  ?  They  feel  that  the  fate  of  the  Turks  may  one  day  bo  their  own.  Like 
them,  they  are  looked  upon  as  strangers  in  the  land  they  govern. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipate  the  destinies  of  Austria.  Pala^ky, 
the  historian,  said  in  1848  that  "  if  Austria  existed  not,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  it ; "  but  a  crisis,  attended  by  vast  changes  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Eastern  Europe,  is  nevertheless  approaching.  If  Vienna  and  Pest  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  nationalities  represented  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  these  will  look  beyond  its  boundaries  for  assistance. 

But  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  the  material  prosperity  of  Austria- 
Hungary  progresses  as  rapidly  as  that  of  most  other  European  countries. 

Population. 

The  population  increases.  In  1816,  soon  after  the  wars  of  the  empire,  the 
Emperor  Francis  reigned  over  28,000,000  subjects.  In  1857,  when  the  first 
trustworthy  census  was  taken,  the  empire  had  32,000,000  inhabitants  ;  and  twelve 
years  afterwards,  in  1869,  35,943,000.  The  annual  increase  thus  amounted  to 
325,000  souls,  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  continued,  the  empire  must  now  have 
a  population  of  over  38,000,000  souls.  In  population  the  empire,  therefore,  ranks 
next  to  Russia  and  Germany,  but  its  density  is  less  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or  the  Netherlands.  The  birth  rate  exceeds 
the  death  rate  throughout,  but  varies  exceedingly,  and  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  Dalmatia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol  live  to  a  good  old  age,  the  Hungarians 
die  young.  Pest,  amongst  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  is  that  where  Death  reaps  his 
most  abundant  harvests.* 

:     Agriculture  and  Mining. 

In  Austria- Hungary,  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  towns  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  villages,  but  at  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  country  districts.  The  great  wealth  of  the 
empire  consists  in  its  varied  agricultural  products.  Nearly  all  the  food  and 
"  industrial "  plants  of  Europe  are  grown  within  its  limits.  All  the  cereals  are 
grown,  but  It  is  only  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  that  Austria  holds  the  first  place 
in  Europe. t  The  yield  per  acre  is  far  less  than  in  AYestern  Europe,  and  if  wheat 
and  flour  are  nevertheless  exported  in  large  quantities,  this  can  be  done  only 
because  Rumanians,  Polaks,  and  Slovenes  live  alm68t  permanently  at  a  starvation 
rate. 

•  Birth  rate  (1869),  40-3 ;  death  rate,  300.  Death  rate  in  the  TjtoI,  23-9  ;  in  the  Military  Frontier 
diRtricts,  41 '7. 

t  Annual  produce  of  cereals,  about  088,000,000  quarters,  of  which  one-fourth  consists  of  oats,  one 
fourth  of  rye,  one-fifth  of  wheat,  and  one-seventh  of  maize. 
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rotutoes  ure  largely  grown,  and  viticulture  is  carried  on  with  success.  The 
Adriatic  slopes  yield  olive  oil,  the  northern  provinces  the  beet  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  Tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp  are  likewise  important  articles  of 
cultivation.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  but  only  in  the  Cis-Leithan  provinces 
are  they  managed  with  care  and  intelligence.  These  Cis-Leithan  provinces, 
though  inferior  iu  extent  to  the  Trans  Leithan  ones,  are  far  more  carefully 
cultivated.     The  extent  of  waste  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  very  small,  whilst 

Pig.  88. The  Density  op  the  Poi'ulation  of  ArsTRiA-UcNOAnY. 

Scale  1  :  12,000,000. 
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in   Hungary   vast   tracts  of    swamp  and  steppe    still    await    the   ploughman's 
share.* 

The  two  halves  of  the  empire  exhibit  similar  dift'erences  as  to  their  live  stock. 
Hungary  is  poorer  in  horned  cattle  than  Austria,  but  has  more  horses,  pigs,  and 
sheep.     The  empire  is  richer  in  horses  than  any  other  state  of  Europe,  Russia 


♦  Distribution  of  the  cultivated  land  in  acres  (1870)  :— 
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Arable  land         ....        25,123,600 
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Pastures 
Forests 
Fallow 
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11,315,000 
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alone  excepted,  but  in  othor  animals  it  holds  an  inferior  rank  ;  and  not  only  wool 
but  also  horned  cattle  fig   .0  largely  amongst  the  imports.* 

The  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  estimated 

l-.fnnnnnr'''  l""''  ''f'^  '^  '""^^  ""'  'l""'^'^'^  ^«-  -*  probably  exceed 
£10,000.000;    and  yet  the  mineral  treasures   of  the  country  are  most  varied 

includmg   as  they  do  precious  and   building  stones,  coal  and  salt,  sulphur  and 

petroleum,  slate  and  potter's  clay,  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.    The 

coal  mines  are  being  worked  with  increasing  success,  for  the  demands  of  numerous 

manufactories  are  ever  increasing.!     The  production,  however,  is  still  far  behind 

that  of  Germany.  Belgium.  France,  or  the  British  Islands.     The  salt  mines  of 

Austria  are  inexhaustible,  but  their  yield,  including  that  of  the  salt  marshes  of 

Fig.  89.-DIAOKAM   EXHIBlm-0   THE    IncREASB    IN   THE   PRODUCTION   OP   CoAL,    1819-1873. 
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Istria  and  DalmatJa,  hardly  exceeds  4,000.000  cwts.  a  year.     The  iron  mines,  too 
are  capable  of  much  development.  J  '       ' 

Manufactures. 
The   manufax^turing  industry  of  the  empire  is  rapidly  becoming  of  importance, 
and  Its  progress  has  been  far  more  marked  than  that  of  agriculture.    In  this  respect 
also  the  Cis-Leithan  provinces  are  far  ahead  of  Hungary.§    Styria  and  Carinthia 

•  Live  stock  in  1870  :— 

Cis-Leithania.  Trang-Leithania. 

1,389,600  2,158,800 

43,100  33,700 

7,425,200  6,279,200 

7,000  73,000 

5,026,400  15,077,000 

979,100  573,000 

2,551,500  4,443,300 

+  T    laoD     .0,0   u        ^"••'"•''""'"icad  of  poultry  ;  1,000,000  beehives. 

and  in  wl  ;2,7oo,000  17"'  '"'""""  °'  ""'  '''"''^'''  '''•'''  *"'"'■  ^  ''''  '*  -«  "."""'OOO  tons, 
i  In  1869  there  were  2,707,000  factory  hands  in  Cis-Leit'hania.  2  st"  SIuZIT'' 
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uro  tlio  chief  soivts  of  the  iron  iiidiistry  ;  Bohomiii  and  Momviii  onjfiigo  in  tho 
fcxtilo  indnstrios,  in  tho  munufacturc  of  ghiss  und  of  hoot-root  sugar,  and  in  tho 
brewing  of  boor.  Vienna  prodncea  textile  fabrics,  machines,  chemical  products,  and 
avaricfyof  minor  articles.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Croatia  can  hardly  bo 
said  to  have  a  manufacturing  industry,  and  Pest  cannot  bear  comparison  in  this 
respect  with  Vienna,  Rcichonberg,  or  other  manufacturing  centres  of  Bohemia  or 
Moravia.     The  proletariat  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  is  essentially  composed  of  old 


Fig.    00, — Till!   80III.EUOKUNI),  OH   Pl.MN    OF   Z6LVOM,    IN    TUB   MiNINO    DlSTlHCT   OF   Z6lY0M,    HcXOAHT. 
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factory  hands,  whilst  in  Hungary  it  consists  of  agricultural  labourers.  In  the 
latter  country  male  domestics  are  twice  as  numerous  as  in  Austria,  whose 
manufacturing  industry  offers  better  chances  of  remunerative  occupation.* 

The  minor  industries  are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  huge  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  peasant  linen-weavers  have  almost  disappeared.  Huge 
distilleries  are  gradually  superseding  the  domestic  stills,  and  the  corn  is  ground  in 

•  In  1871  there  existed  15.5  cotton-mills,  with  l,a26,6dd  Hpindlcs  (in  Bohemia  705,279  spindles); 
linen-mills  with  400,000  spindles  ;  and  2,335  browent-s,  producing  277,200,000  gallons.  The  beet-root 
sugar  fuc'tories,  in  1877-8,  consumed  2fi,286,074  cwts.  of  beet-root. 
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steam-mills  belonging  to  capitalists  or  wealthy  compiinii-s.  Even  tho  State 
contributes  towards  this  preponderance  of  tho  manufacturing  industry,  for  its 
arsenals  and  tobacco  factories  count  their  workmen  by  thousands,* 

CoMMEHCK. 

Up  to  1873,  the  year  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  progress  in  tho  industrial 
activity  of  the  empire  was  rapid.      Manufactories  increased  in  number,  railways 

Fig.  01. — TiiR  ViADfcT  OF  Kalthinvb,  on  TriK  Skmmkiiino. 
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were  constructed  in  all  directions,  and  powerful  companies  were  formed  to 
work  the  mines.  But  then  came  the  Kraeh  of  May  9th,  1873.  The  banks 
stopped  payment,  and  thousands  of  families  found  themselves  involved  in  ruin. 
Millions  were  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  all  industrial  progress  was 
arrested.t 

Austria  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  recovered  from  this  financial  crisis.  Still 
there  has  been  some  progress,  for  the  land  is  now  being  more  carefully  cultivated, 

•  In  1872  thero  were  36  Government  tobacco  manufuctorics,  with  36,981  workmen.  They  produced 
1,688,106,052  cigars  and  37,260  tons  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

t  In  1872  there  existed  12G  banks,  with  a  capital  of  £201,068,000  ;  in  1874  there  only  remained  28 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  £72,172,000. 
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and  the  now  railways  luivo  promoted  the  extension  of  commerce.  The  imports 
between  1855  und  1876  rose  from  il'ili.OOO.OOO  to  £54,440,000  ;  the  exporti  from 
£2:J,!>00,000  to  £55,100,000,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
weiilthieHt  provinces.* 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Austria-Himgary  is  naturally  restricted,  and 
exhibits  but  little  progress.!  The  Danube,  however,  compensates  to  some  extent 
for  the  small  seaboard,  and  much  of  the  merchandise  which  floats  down  that  river 
has  ports  of  the  Ulack  Sea  for  its  destination.:    This  river  traffic  is  capable  of  much 

Fig.  92.— ThB  RAItWAYH  OF  AuSTEiA-HUNOAKY. 
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development,  and  it  will  no  doubt  increase  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  presented 
by  the  Iron  Gate  shall  have  been  removed. 

The  railway  system  of  Austria-Hungary  is  extensive,  far  more  so  than  might 
be  supposed  from  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Engineering 
difficulties  of  no  mean  order  had  to  be  overcome  when  crossing  the  Brenner,  the 
Semmering,  the  Carpathians,  or  the  Carso.  The  network  of  railways  is,  however, 
as  yet  far  from  complete.  Many  branch  lines  remain  to  be  constructed  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  junctions  with  the  railways  of  neighbouring  states. require  multipli- 

•  The  imports  and  exportB  in  1875  included— 

Import*.  ExportB 

Articles  of  food £10,300,000  £11,000,000 

Other  raw  produce 15,200,008  12,600,000 

Manufactured  articles      ....  29,400,000  31,600,000 

t  The  commercial  marine  consists  of  7,608  vessels  of  324,898  tons,  inclusive  of  99  steamers  of  66,868 


tons. 


X  The  Danubian  Steam  Navigation  Company  owns  166  steamers  and  661  barges. 
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Otttion.  The  railways  which,  in  uccc  lance  with  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  are  to  Iw 
built  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  will  powerfully  contribute  towards  a  development 
of  Austrian  commerce.* 

Education. 

Thk  GermansofAustriu-irungary  claim  to  be  the  superiors  in  intellectual  culture, 
and  in  many  respects  their  claim  must  be  admitted.  The  schools  of  Austria 
proper  are  better  attended  than  any  others,  and  education  in  the  German  provinces 
is  far  more  advanced  than  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire.  In  Austria  proper 
88  per  cent,  of  the  adults  are  able  to  read  and  write,  in  Bohemia  only  Gl  per  cent., 
in  Hungary  26  per  cent.,  in  Galiciu  5  per  cent.,  in  Dalmatiu  I  per  cent.  Education, 
however,  is  making  rapid  progress,  more  especially  in  Hungary,  where  the  number 
of  schools  has  vastly  increased  Hince  that  country  has  regained  its  independence. 


Elementary  schools 
Middle-class  schools 


Cii-Lelthnniii. 
HohooU.  I'upili. 

16,200         l,829,OU0 
220  66,689 


Trani-LelthsDia. 
Rchoola.  I'upibi. 

16,000         1,242,000 
197  3.1,816 


The  ten  universities  of  the  empire  are  attended  by  12,300  students,  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  are  proportionally  very  numerous.  There  are  in  addition  7 
Polytechnic  high  schools  (4,405  students),  and  numerous  seminaries  and  special 
schools. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  classify  the  nationalities  of  the  empire  according 
to  their  morality,  but  in  one  respect  the  Germans  appear  to  hold  an  inferior 
position.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  greater  amongst  them  than 
amongst  their  fellow- citizens,  and  in  Carinthia  there  are  villages  where  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  children  born  are  Ulegitiraate.t 

The  superior  influence  of  the  Germans  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  when  it  is 
a  question  of  science,  art,  commerce,  or  industry.  The  majority  of  the  books  and 
journals  arc  printed  in  German,  and  even  at  Pest  German  papers  find  a  larger 
number  of  readers  than  those  written  in  Magyar.  German  is  the  language  by 
means  of  which  the  educated  classes  of  the  whole  empire  are  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  its  influence  is  on  the  increase.  As  to  the  Rumanians  and 
Ruthenians,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  an  intellectual  life.  It  is  truly 
remarkable  that  the  number  of  periodicals  published  in  Hebrew,  a  language  no 
longer  spoken  by  the  Jews,  should  be  greater  than  that  printed  in  Rumanian,  a 
language  spoken  by  nearl}'  3,000,000  living  on  this  side  of  the  Carpathians.^ 

•  Riiilways,  11,175  miles;  telegraphs,  30,445  miles,  8,02o,S26  dispatches;  letters,  &c.,  forwarded  by 
post,  335,686.000. 

t  Illegitimate  births  (1869)  in  Cis-Leithania,  14  per  cent. ;  in  Trans-Leithania,  6*97  per  cent.  ;  in 
Carinthia,  4416  per  cent. ;  in  Lower  Austria,  31viO  per  cent. 

X  866  newspapers  and  periodicals  appear  in  C'is-Loithania,  and  326  in  Trans-Leithania.  Of  these 
662  are  Oerman,  195  Magyar,  107  Chechian,  63  Italian,  and  40  Polish.  , 
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CltAPTER  X. 

OOVF.RNMKNT  A\I)  ADMINISTKATION. 

IIM  Kinpcror-Kiiij;  oxcrciscs  IiIh  powers  in  iiccordiinco  with  u  con- 
Htitution  more  than  onco  modifiod  since  itH  introduotion.  IIo 
fippoints  the  ininiHtors  mid  presides  over  their  doliboriitions,  pro- 
mulgiitos  the  Iuwh,  and  enjoys  the  right  of  pardon.  IIo  receives 
a  civil  list  of  £930,000,  one-half  being  paid  by  each  of  the  two 
Mtufen,  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  common  affairs  of  the  two  states  are  directed  by  three  ministers — for  Foreign 
Aflfairs,  "War,  and  General  Finance.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  presides  in 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  and,  like  his  colleagues,  he  is  responsible  to  the  delega- 
tions nominated  by  the  two  Diets.  Cis-Leithania  and  Trans-Lcithania  have  each 
their  independent  Cabinet,  including  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Education,  of 
Finance,  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  Justice.  A 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Cabinet  is  attached  to  the  Emperor's  household,  while 
another  takes  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Croatia.  The  two  Cabinets  are  responsible  to 
their  respective  Diets.  The  Emperor  occasionally  may  invite  the  members  of  these 
Cabinets  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  common  ministry,  but  only  when  it  is 
a  question  of  discussing  the  Budget  or  foreign  affairs. 

The  legislative  Diets  and  the  electoral  organization  present  similar  com  plica* 
tions,  a  curious  mixture  of  feudal  traditions,  constitutional  fictions,  and  compro- 
mises. The  Austrian  Diet  {Reichsrath)  consists  of  a  House  of  Lords  {Herrenhuus) 
and  a  House  of  Deputies  {Abgtordnetenhmis).  The  former  includes  the  13  imperial 
princes  and  54  hereditary  peers,  10  archbishops  and  7  bishops,  and  107  life 
members  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  House  of  Deputies  consists  of  353 
members  elected  for  six  years.  Of  these  85  are  represcntrxtives  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  137  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  131  by 
the  rural  districts.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who  are  of  age  and 
possessed  of  a  small  property  qualification.  Practically  the  electoral  laws  favour 
the  return  of  German  deputies,  ''      . ;    ' -' 

The  Diet  (0/'ss«(///w/p's)  of  Trans-Leithania  likewise  includes  two  Chambers,  viz. 
a  Board  of  Magnates  (FehoUdz)  and  a  Board  of  Deputies  {Alsd  Hiiz).  The  former 
consists  of  736  members,  including  31  prelates,  626  noblemen,  76  governors  of 
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comituts  and  other  high  (ligiiitariim,  2  doputioa  of  thu  Diut  of  Croatia,  and  the 
"Count"  of  tho  SiiXDiiH  of  Traiisylvaniii.  Tho  Hoiird  of  Depution  connists  of 
444  nioniborn,  viz.  '•V-H  for  Hinigary,  I  for  Kiuino,  7')  for  Transylvuiiiu,  and  ;J4 
for  Croatia  and  Shivoiiiu.  Tho  luttor  aro  nomiuatod  by  the  Diot  of  Croatia,  itself 
conipoxod  of  horoditary  and  olectivo  tnonibors.  Tho  Croat  doputios  may  iiddroHs 
tho  Hoard  in  thoir  own  language,  but  all  other  members  aro  only  purmittod  to  do 
so  in  Magyar. 

Tho  affairs  common  to  both  halven  of  tho  empire  can  bo  discussed  only  by  the 
"  Delegations,"  which  moot  altoriuitoly  at  Vienna  and  Post.  Tho  Delegation  of 
each  Diet  consists  of  (50  members,  ono-third  of  whom  belong  to  tho  Upper  House. 
The  Deh'gations  discuss  Hepiiratoly.  In  casn  of  a  disagreement  they  address 
written  "  messages  "  to  each  other.  If  an  agreement  is  nut  arrived  at  alter  an 
exchange  of  three  message!*,  they  meet  and  immediately  vote.  Such  is  tho  curious 
mochiinism  of  tho  "dualist"  empire  invented  by  Francis  Deiik  for  tho  exclusive 
benefit  of  Gernuins  and  Magyars.  Tho  Slavs,  Rumanians,  and  Italians  can  hardly 
exercise  any  influence  upon  tho  administration  of  the  country,  and  time  must  show 
whether  an  organization  which  does  them  so  little  justice  can  last. 

Tho  organization  of  tho  provincial  Diets  {Landtdyt')  is  quite  as  complicated  as 
that  of  the  superior  representative  bodies.  Cis-Leithania  has  seventeen  of  them. 
Thoy  aro  composed  of  members  "  by  right,"  such  as  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
rectors  of  universities,  and  of  elected  members,  representing  tho  largo  proprietors, 
towns,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  rural  districts.  The  governor  of  the  province 
presides  over  the  deliberations  of  these  Diets  and  of  their  executive  committees 
(Laiiddi-AiiNsc/tuaa).  in  Trans- Leithania  there  is  orly  one  of  these  local  Diets,  that 
of  Croatia. 

The  provincial  capitals  as  well  as  several  other  towns  are  governed  by  a  Muni- 
cipal Council  and  a  body  of  functionaries.  In  some  instances  a  "  Magistrate," 
elected  by  the  citizens,  exists  in  addition.  Ordinary  parishes  are  governed  by 
a  burgomaster  and  commissioners  {Oemeindc-AiisHchum),  elected  for  three  years. 
"  District  Diets,"  in  addition  to  the  above,  exist  in  some  of  the  proviiif^es. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  a  distinction  is  made  between  "  communes  " 
and  "  municipalities."  The  former  have  a  representative  body  composed,  in 
equal  proportions,  of  elected  members  and  of  the  citizens  paying  the  highest 
taxes.  The  "  magistrate  "  is  appointed  by  this  body.  The  municipalities  enjoy 
somewhat  more  extended  privileges,  but  in  every  instance  the  great  taxpayers 
share  the  government  with  the  elected  of  the  people.  These  municipalities 
include  the  comitats  (counties),  the  "free  districts,"  tho  "  royal  free  cities,"  and 
the  Land  of  the  Saxons  "  in  Transylvania.  Government  is  represented  by  a 
fo-ispdn  (Ober  Gcspann  in  German),  appointed  for  life,  who  presides  over  the 
meetings.  The  "  University  of  the  Saxon  Nation  "  is  composed  of  forty-four 
representatives  of  German  towns  and  districts,  presided  over  by  a  "  Count."  In 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  each  comitat  has  its  KkupMina,  partly  elected,  and  each 
town  or  village  its  "  municipal  delegation." 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  though  not  yet  forming  officially  an  integral  por- 
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tion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  are  nevertheless  Veing  governed  by  Austrian  officials, 
and   the  probability  of  these  countries  being   returned   to   Turkey  is  a  very 

remote  one.* 

The  area  and  population  of  the  great  political  divisions  of  the  empire  are  as 

follows  : — 


rrovinces. 

Austria  below  the  Enns 
„       above  tbt;  Enns 
Salzburg         ... 
Styria  (Steyermnrk) 
Carinthia  (Kiirnten) 
Carniola  (Krain)    . 
Gorizia,  Istria,  Trieste  . 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg    . 
Bohemia  (Biihmen) 
Moravia  (Mahren) . 
Silesia  (Sohlesicn)  . 

Galicia 

Bukovina  .... 
Dalmatia  .... 
Army  and  Navy     . 

Total,  Cis-Iioithania 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  . 

Flume 

Croatia  and  Slavonia     . 
Military  Frontier  . 

Army 

Total,  Trans-Leithania 
Grand  Total 


Area. 

Sq.  Miles. 

7,664 

4,632 

2,767 

8,670 

4,005 

3,857 

3,084 

11,323 

20,061 

8,583 

1,988 

30,308 

4,035 

4,939 


Population. 
31  Dec,  1869.  31  Dec.,  1879. 


U5,9y2 

108,261 

8 

8,85'2 

7,303 

124,424 
240,326 


1,990,708 
736,.557 
153,169 

1,137,990 
337,694 
466,334 
600,525 
885,789 

6,140,544 

2,017,274 
513,352 

5,444,689 
51S,404 
456,961 

20,394,980 

13,561,215  "1 

17,884 

1,138,970 

699,228 

92,128  J 

15,609,455 

35,904,455 


2,143,928 

746,097 

154,184 
1,178,067 

338,705 

469,996 

622,899 

895,653 
5,361,506 
2,079,826 

558,196 
6,000,326 

648,618 

467,534 

177,449 

21,742,884 

Between  1870  and  1874 

the  number  of  deaths 

exceeded  the  births 

to  the  extent  of 

143,225 

15,510,000 

37,252,884 


The  Church  is  still  a  powerful  institution  in  the  empire,  for  its  dignitaries 
not  only  enjoy  large  emoluments,  but,  as  members  of  the  Diets,  they  also  exercise 
a  considerable  political  influence.  The  sovereign  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  State  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  three  "  rites,"  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church,  the  Armenians,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  and 
Jews.  In  Austria  all  other  confessions  are  admitted,  provided  they  teach  nothing 
"  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  morals."  In  Hungary,  however,  dis- 
senters are  merely  "  tolerated." 

The  Roman  Church  supports  an  army  of  36,000  priests,  and  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  inclusive  of  monks  and  nuns,  eiiceeds  51,000,  of  whom  31,000  reside 
in  Cis-Leithania.  -  "  , 

The  Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  had  formerly  but  one  patriarch,  who  resided  at 
Karlovci,  in  Syrmia ;  but  in  1864  the  Rumanians  separated  from  the  Servians,  and 
elected  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  whose  seat  is  Hermannstadt.  In  1873  Govern- 
ment separated  the  dioceses  of  Zara  and  Cattaro  from  the  patriarchate  of  Karlovci, 
and  placed  them  under  the  Patriarch  of  Czernowitz. 

The  Lutheran  Churches  are  governed  by  a  Consistory,  and  the  Calvinists  by  a 

•  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina :— Area,  27,367  square  miles;  population,  1,061,000.    See  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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General  Synod,  both  meeting  at  Vienna.  The  Consistory  of  the  Unitarians  has  its 
seat  at  Hermannstadt,  in  Transylvania.* 

The  Army  is  an  institution  common  to  the  two  halves  of  the  empire,  the 
Militia  (called  Landwehr  in  Austria,  Honveda  in  Hungary)  alone  having  a  local 
character.  In  1868  the  army  was  reorganized  on  the  model  of  that  of  Prussia. 
The  term  of  service  is  three  years  in  the  active  army,  seven  years  in  the  reserve, 
and  two  yeard  in  the  Landwehr.  On  a  peace  footing  the  army  numbers  285,000  men, 
with  47,540  horses,  but  in  time  of  war  the  military  forces  can  be  raised  to  a 
strength  of  more  than  1,000,000  men,  with  1,600  field  guns.t 

The  Navy  consists  of  68  vessels,  with  404  guns,  manned  in  time  of  war  by 
12,000  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  sailors.  Fourteen  of  the  vessels  are  armour-clad, 
the  most  powerful  being  the  Tegethojf,  armed  with  six  25-ton  guns,  and  clad  with 
armour  13  inches  in  thickness. 

The  finances' of  the  empire  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  it 
happens  frequently  that  the  Government  hardly  knows  where  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  its  army  of  functionaries.  In  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  it  only 
happened  twice  that  there  was  a  surplus.  The  common  expenses,  towards  which 
Austria  contributes  68  per  cent,  and  Hungary  32  per  cent.,  are  met,  no  doubt,  but 
the  separate  Budgets  of  Austria  and  Hungary  only  too  plainly  exhibit  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  receipts  are  swallowed  up  by  the  army  and 
the  public  debt,  leaving  but  one-third  to  defray  the  expenses  of  administration, 
public  works,  and  education.  The  taxation  is  consequently  very  heavy,  more 
especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  public  debt  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  amounts  already  to  six  years'  revenue.  We 
need  not  wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Austria-Hungary  enjoys  but 
small  credit  in  the  financial  world,  and  that  its  bank-notes  are  never  accepted 
without  a  heavy  discount.     This  financial  distress  most  seriously  threatens  the 

•  Keligrious  confessions  (1869): — 


Roman    ) 
Catholics  i 


Latin  rite 
Greek . 
Armenian 


Total 


Protestants   . 
Orthodox  Greeks  . 
Gregorian  Armenians 
Jews     . 
Without  confession 


Cii-LeiUianiii. 

Trans-Leithiinut. 

Total. 

16,400,000 

7,600,000 

24,000,000 

2,350,000 

1,600,000 

3,950,000 

3,100 

5,202 

8,300 

18,763,100 

9,205,200 

27,958,300 

369,400 

3,202,600 

3,572,000 

462,000 

2,590,000 

3,032,000 

1,200 

650 

1,860 

822,300 

653,700 

1,376,000 

370 

220 

690 

Total        20.408.370 


15,553,370 


35,960,740 


t  Active  army 

Austrian  Landwehr . 
Hungarian  Honveds 
Gendarmerie    . 
Kemount  Service 


Total 


OfBoen. 

Men. 

Horaes. 

23,504 

753,992 

148,236 

2,916 

118,626 

6,070 

3,028 

127,234 

16,742 

— 

8,800 

— 

148 

6,096 

— 

29,696 

1,013,747 

171,048 
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power  of  Austria,  embarrusses  her  politics,  and   interferes  with  every  measure 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  empire.* 


•  Common  receipts  (Customs,  &c.) 
Cis-I-eithiinia  .... 
Trans- Loithnnia 

Croatia 

Total   . 


Revenue. 

1,678,000 

37,663,781 

21,833,940 

298,000 

£61,473,730 


Expensei. 

1,078,000 

40,556,247 

23,341,042 

298,000 

£657873,989 


The  "common  expenses"  in  1877  were  estimated  at  £11,709,138,  and  were  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  detailed  above.     For  1879  these  expensts  were  estimated  at  £10,950,030. 

The  debt  of  Au8tria-IIun|i?ary  amounted  in  1878  to  £371,737,000,  if  not  to  a  larger  sum. 

The  following  works  on  Austria-Hungary  are  deserving  of  notice  :  — 

" Statistisihcs  Ilandbuch  der  Oestcrroieh-Ungar.  Mimarehie"  (1878);  Hain,  "Ilandbuch  der 
Statistik  dos  Kaiscrstaats"  (1853);  Klun,  "Statistik  von  Oosterreich-Ungurn"  (1876);  Matkovic, 
"  Kroati.n-Slavonien  :  "  Loronz  and  Wessoly,  "  Dii'  Uodenkultur  Ocsterreichs "  (1873);  Ch.  Kolety  et 
L.  HeiHhy.  "  Statintiiiuo  dc  la  Hongrio"  (1876) ;  A.  Fiekur,  "  BoviJlkorung  der  Oostcrreiohischen  Monar- 
chie;"  1'.  Hunfalvy,  "  Ethnographie  von  Ungarn  ;  "  A.  Patterson,  "  The  Magyars,  their  Country  and 
Institutions;"  .Uoiicr,  "Transylvania;"  Schwiekcr,  "Statistik  des  Konigreiehes  Ungarn"  (1877); 
r>itz.  "Die  nngarisfho  Landwirthschaft ;  "  II.  Nte,  "  Dnlmaticn  und  seine  Inselwolt;"  Lorenz,  "  Topo- 
graphievon  Fiiuno  und  Unigebung;"  A.  do  Oerando, '« La  Trausylvanio  et  ses  habitants ; "  A.  Lipp, 
"  Der  Handel  nach  dem  Osten." 
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CHAPTER  1. 

General  Aspects. 

ERMANY  (Deutsrhlnnd)  occupies  the  very  centre  of  Europe. 
Diagonals  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  whether 
drawn  from  the  Hebrides  to  Constantinople,  from  the  Ural  to 
Gibraltar,  or  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily,  run  through  its  centre. 
Germany  consequently  appears  to  be  called  upon  to  act  that  part 
of  intermediary  for  the  whole  of  Europe  which  for  ten  centuries  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  France  in  AVestern  Europe,  and  which  England  fills  with  reference  to  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  -  .    "' 

Germany,  as  long  as  there  existed  no  artificial  high-roads,  possessed  fewer 
facilities  than  her  neighbour  France  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe.  Shut  off  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Alps,  Germany  was 
less  favourably  situated  for  acting  as  the  intermediary  between  the  south  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  France  lies  partly  within  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
partly  within  that  of  the  open  Atlantic,  whilst  the  whole  of  Germany  slopes 
down  towards  the  north ;  and  the  seas  which-  wash  its  shores  are  almost  devoid 
of  good  harbours,  such  as  abound  in  France  and  England. 

The  Baltic  is  an  inland  sea,  communicating  with  the  open  ocean  only  through 
the  straits  separated  by  the  Danish  archipelago.  Though  small  in  extent,  it  is 
dreaded  on  account  of  its  sand-banks,  short  waves,  fogs,  gusts,  and  changeable 
winds.  In  winter  its  ports  are  closed  by  ice.  The  North  Sea,  though  freely 
communicating  with  the  open  Atlantic,  is  likewise  full  of  perils  on  account  of  its 
low,  undefined  shores,  fringed  with  islands  and  sand-banks,  and  its  principal 
gateway,  the  Strait  of  Dover,  is  at  the  mercy  of  France  and  England.  If  the 
German  mercantile  marine  holds  a  respectable  position  amongst  the  merchant 
fleets  of  the  world,  this  is  not  because  of  the  maritime  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Germany. 

Germany,  therefore,  though  its  seaboard  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Holland 
to  that  of  Russia,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  maritime  country.     Apart  from  the 
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invasion  of  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  historical  events  in  which 
Germans  have  played  a  leading  part  were  decided  by  land,  and  not  by  sea.  The 
battles  and  struggles  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  whether  Slavs,  Italians, 
or  Latinised  Gauls,  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Alps  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Danube.  The  migrations  of  peoples  were 
facilitated  by  the  open,  undefinable  boundaries  of  the  country,  for  only  in  the 
south  do  the  Alps  constitute  a  well-defined  natural  boundary,  whilst  in  the  east 
and  the  west  the  German  lowlands  merge  into  those  of  Russia  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Flemings,  who  are  of  more  purely  German  origin  than  either 
Berliners  or  Viennese,  advanced  along  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as  the 
hills  of  Boulogne,  in  the  centre  of  France.  Other  German  immigrants  followed 
the  Baltic  shores  to  the  east,  and  penetrated  into  a  country  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Others,  again,  descended  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and 
founded  colonies  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  In  the  east  the  struggle  between 
Slav  and  German  has  been  incessant,  and  the  line  separating  the  two  races  has 
ever  vacillated.  If  Bohemia  has  not  been  wholly  Germanised,  like  other  ancient 
Slav  countries  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  this  is  solely  owing  to  the  mountain 
rampart  which  surrounds  it. 

Whatever  boundaries  may  have  been  laid  down  in  treaties,  the  true  limits  of 
the  land  of  the  Germans  must  always  remain  to  some  extent  undefined,  and  it 
is  difiicult  to  say  where  Germany  really  begins  and  where  it  ends.  At  the 
same  time  the  central  portion  of  the  country  is  divided  by  mountain  ranges  into 
a  number  of  distinct  districts,  geographically  predestined  to  become  the  homes  of 
separate  tribes.  These  small  basins  are  more  especially  abundant  between  the 
north-western  angle  of  Bohemia  and  the  Ardennes,  and  there  the  feudal  institu- 
tions flourished  longest,  and  the  small  states  evolved  by  it  are  numerous  to  the 
present  day.  The  extensive  plateau  to  the  south  of  this  region  of  bills  and 
valleys  favoured  the  formation  of  a  larger  state,  such  as  Bavaria,  whilst  the 
extended  plain  of  maritime  Germany  was  shared  between  a  number  of  independent 
communities,  which  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  Prussia. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  Germany  are  of  sufficient  elevation  and  extent  to 
have  considerably  retarded  the  political  unification  of  the  country ;  but  they 
presented  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  migration  of  peoples,  and  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  them  is  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race.  No  doubt 
the  vast  plains  of  Northern  Germany  contrast  strikingly  with  the  plateau  and 
mountains  of  the  south,  but  the  North  German  nevertheless  diflers  only  in  minor 
respects  from  the  South  German.  The  manners  and  customs  of  Frieslanders, 
Mecklenburgers,  and  Pomeranians  possess  curious  analogies  with  those  of 
Bavarians,  Tyrolese,  and  Styrians.  Central  Germany,  and  above  all  Thuringia, 
played  the  part  of  intermediary  between  the  north  and  the  south,  and  every  great 
impulse  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  departed  from  a  line  connecting 
Frankfort,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin. 

The  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  north,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean.     The  plateau  of  Bavaria  lies  at  a  higher 
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elevation  than  '  he  valleys  of  Central  Germany,  and  the  rivers  which  drain  those 
latter  take  their  course  towards  the  great  plain  of  the  north.  The  gradual 
decrease  in  height,  on  going  north,  almost  compensates  for  differences  of  latitude, 
and  the  temperature  is  thus  pretty  much  the  same  throughout  the  country.  An 
isothermal  chart  hardly  e.^thibitsi  this  feature  in  a  sutisfactory  niunnor,  for  the 
isothermal  lines  do  not  roproseut  the  real  temperature  observed,  but  the  tempera- 
ture supposed  to  prevail  at  the  sea-level.  In  reality  the  temperature  of  places 
so  far  apart  as  are  Ratisbon  and  Hamburg  have  very  nearly  the  same  mean  annual 
temperature  of  48"  Fahr.  There  are,  of  course,  many  local  differences,  depending 
upon  elevation  above  and  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  rainfall  is  greater  in 
the  mountainous  districts  than   in  the  vast  northern   plain ;    but  in   its  main 

Fig.  03.— HvpsooHAPHiCAL  Map  ok  Qekmany. 
Acoordingr  to  Leipoldt.    Scale  1  :  12,000,000. 
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features  the  climate  throughout  is  the  same.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  offers  a 
remarkable  proof  of  this,  for  although  that  river,  between  Basel  and  Emmerich, 
has  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  the  climate  throughout  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  notwithstanding  the  great  diflTerences  of  latitude.  This  similarity  of 
climate  has  no  doubt  had  its  share  in  assimilating  the  manners,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought  of  North  and  South  Germans.  Indeed,  the  diffei-ence  of  climate 
is  greater  between  west  and  east  than  between  north  and  south.  In  the  east 
the  winters  are  colder,  the  rains  less  abundant,  and  we  become  sensible  that  we 
are  approaching  Russia. 

Geographically  Germany  occupies  a  portion  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps, 
and  has  no  well-defined  boundaries  towards  the  east  or  west.     Geologically,  too. 
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its  boundaries  are  ill  defined,  and  it  forms  no  unit  in  the  configuration  of  Europe, 
us  docs  Spain,  England,  France,  Scandinavia,  or  Russia.  The  limestone  Alps  of 
Bavaria  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  Vorarlberg  and  Appenzell.  The  geological 
formations  which  fill  up  the  great  miocene  sea  of  Switzerland  can  be  traced  into 
Southern  Bavaria,  where  they  are  in  great  part  concealed  below  the  debris 
deposited  by  glaciers.  The  Jura  extends  through  Swabia  and  Southern  Germany 
as  far  as  the  western  corner  of  Bohemia.  The  Black  Forest,  with  its  granite,  red 
sandstone,  and  triassic  rocks,  corresponds  with  the  Vosges  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  platform  upon  which  it  rises  extends  northward  as  far  as  the 
plain  of  Hanover.  The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  below  Mayence,  are  of 
the  same  age.     The  Devonian  formation  of  the  Ardennes  stretches  to  the  north-east 


Fig.  94.— The  Isothehmal  Lines  of  Germany. 
According  to  Putzger. 
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into  Nassau  and  Westphalia,  and  is  bounded  in  the  north  by  carboniferous  forma- 
tions, in  the  centre  of  which  the  plain  around  Cologne  opens  out  like  a  vast  bay.  In 
Belgi'.M,  as  in  Germany,  the  most  advanced  hills  are  capped  with  chalk,  or  rocks 
beloiv'iig  to  more  recent  formations.  Finally,  there  is  the  vast  northern  plain, 
covering  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  which  merges,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
plain  of  Holland,  and,  on  the  other,  in  that  of  Poland  and  Russia.  Geologically 
Germany  thus  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  south  being  joined  to  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Belgium,  whilst  the  north  is  a  westerly  extension  of  the  great 
Sarniatian  plain.  ^  ^ 

Volcanic  hills  are  numerous  in  Central  Germany,  to  the  north  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Main,  the  craters  of  some  of  them  being  filled  with  small  lakes.  They 
are  the  standing  witnesses  of  a  time  when  fiery  lava  burst  forth  from  volcanoes 
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rising  near  the  shore  of  the  ocean  which  then  covered  the  whole  of  Northern 
Germany.  The  geological  constitution  of  these  volcanic  districts,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  of  the  hilly  region  from  which  rise  both  the  Main  and  the  Weser,  is 
tiir  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  variety 
of  geological  formations  influences  in  turn  the  inhabitants,  shows  itself  in  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  and  favours  the  development  of  munif>)ld  industries. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Germany  are  distinguished  by  originality. 

The  Rhine,  in  the  west,  joins  Southern  and  Northern  Germany.  That  river  rises 
in  the  Alps,  crosses  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  flows  along  the  vale  spread  out  between 
the  Vosgcs  and  the  Ulack  Forest,  and  finally  forces  its  way  through  the  barrier,  120 


Pig.  96. — The  True  Mean  Annual  Tempeuati'ue  of  Gekmany. 
Acoordinf;  to  rutzjrer. 
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miles  wide,  which  in  a  former  age  pent  up  its  waters.  The  rivers  farther  to  the 
east,  having  been  prevented  by  the  Thuringian  Forest  from  flowing  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Rhine,  have  taken  their  course  along  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  formed  the  Danube,  which  loses  itself  in  an  inland  sea.  In  several  places 
the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  are  by  no  means  well  defined.  The 
Upper  Danube,  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  flows  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Swabian 
Jura ;  that  is,  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  the  Aar,  which  follows  the  Swiss 
Jura.  Many  of  the  smaller  tributaries  appear  to  hesitate  whether  to  flow  to  one 
river  or  the  other,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  fed  through  subterranean  channels 
from  the  Danube,  "and  discharges  itself  into  the  Rhine,  thus  virtually  converting 
the  Upper  Danube  into  a  tributary  of  that  river.  The  Altmiihl  and  the  Regnitz — 
88    . 
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the  one  tributary  to  the  Danube,  the  other  to  the  Rhine-are  separated  only  by  a 
flat  level,  presenting  no  difficulty  to  the  cutting  of  a  canal.  lh»«  plain  thus  forms 
a  region  of  transition  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

The  rivers  of  Northern  Germany  present  u  remarkable  parallelism  in  thexr 
course.  The  Wesor,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula  flow  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Rhine  below  Mayence.  The  analogy  presented  by  sorne  of  the 
curves  described  by  these  rivers  is  truly  striking,  and  cle..rly  points  to  a 
great  uniformity  in  the  geological  agencies.  But  not  only  is  the  -urse  of  these 
Hvers  a  parallel  one  now.  it  appears  to  have  been  so  lu  a  remote  geological  age. 
There  was  u  time  when  the  Kibe,  below  Magdeburg,  continued  its  normal  course 
towards  the  north-west,  and  found  its  way  through  the  Aller.  now  a  tributary  of 

Fig.  06— Rain  JIap  of  Geumamy. 
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the  Weser.  into  the  sea.  The  Oder,  instead  of  sweeping  round  to  the  north  on 
reaching  Frankfort,  continued  towards  the  north-west,  and  joining  the  Elbe,  was 
tributary  to  the  North  Sea.  At  that  time  it  must  have  flowed  along  what  is  now 
the  channel  of  the  Spree,  a  river  likened  by  a  modem  writer  to  "  a  dwarf  concealed 
in  the  armour  of  a  giant."  The  Vistula,  which  now  discharges  into  the  Frische 
Hafi",  turned  to  the  west.  and.  by  way  of  the  swampy  valley  now  occupied  by  the 
Warte  and  the  Netze,  it  reached  the  Oder.  The  Memel  (Niemen),  which  now 
enters  the  Kurische  Haff.  at  that  time  flowed  along  the  valley  of  the  Pregel  into 
the  Frische  Haff".  These  changes  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  prove  that  the  plain  ot 
Northern  Germany  must  have  been  upheaved  in  its  western  part,  causing  the 
rivers  to  swerve  round  to  the  ea.t.     And.  indeed,  the  marks  of  a  subsidence  of  the 
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land,  obsc'vod  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic,  witisfactorily  prove  that  nuch 
has  been  the  case. 

Modern  Germany,  with  its  numerous  rivers,  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  landH, 
wooded  hills,  and  pasture-grounds,  must  have  strongly  attracted  tlu*  trihca  who, 
following  the  lend  of  the  sun,  migrated  from  the  oast  to  the  west.  Of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Germany  we  know  nothing  except  what  has  been  revealed  to  us  l»y 
finds  in  caverns  and  lakes. 

Long  before  Teutons  and  Slavs  the  country  was  iidiabited  by  a  different  race, 
of  a  type  supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  skull  discovered  in  the  Xeander  cave, 
near  Diisseldorf.  Similar  remains  have  been  discovered,  as  early  as  1700,  neur 
Cunnstudt,  in  Wiirtonibcrg.  Those  primeval  inhabitants,  with  low,  retreating 
foreheads,  narrow  and  flattened  skulls,  and  strong  bones,  are  siipposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  tertiary  age,  and  had  to  struggle  with  bears  and  hyenas  ihv  existence. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  long  before  the  arrival  of  Teutonic  tribes  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  were  in  the  possession  of  Fins.  This  question,  however,  would  ajjpoar 
to  be  incapable  of  solution.  Anyhow,  the  remains  discovered  in  the  numerous 
tumuli,  or  "  Hiinengraber,"  scattered  all  over  Germany,  are  attributed  to  Slav, 
Teutonic,  and  Gallic  tribes.  The  skeletons  with  elongated  skulls,  found  from 
Switzerland  to  the  extreme  east  of  Prussia,  are  supposed  to  be  Teutonic,  whilst 
the  others  are  assumed  to  be  those  of  Guuls. 

As  long  as  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Germans  had  not  been  deter- 
mined, the  prehistoric  remains  discovered  could  shed  no  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Until  recently  all  Germans  were 
supposed  to  be  dolichocephulous,  but  careful  measurements  have  shown  that  round 
skulls  are  numerous,  and  even  preponderate  in  some  districts.  The  skulls  of 
Frieslanders,  whom  Professor  Virchow  looks  upon  us  the  purest  Germans,  the 
swamps  defending  their  country  having  preserved  them  from  contact  with  other 
tribes,  are  broad  and  high,  but  relatively  not  very  elongated.  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  North  Germans  are  dolichocephalous,  whilst  broad  skulls 
are  more  frequent  in  Southern  Germany. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  studied  Latin  authors  in  order  to  find  out  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Germans.  It  was  accepted  for  a  fact  that  they  had 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  or  red  hair.  An  examination  of  all  the  school  children 
throughout  Germany,  which  has  taken  place  recently,  shows  very  clearly  that  if 
blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  fair  complexions  represent  the  true  German  type,  only 
about  one- third  (32  2  per  cent.)  of  all  the  children  examined  belong  to  it.  In 
Prussia  this  German  type  is  represented  by  35  per  cent.,  in  Bavaria  by  20  per 
cent.,  in  Alsace  by  even  a  smaller  proportion.  The  mountains  which  stretch  from 
Bohemia  to  the  Rhine  separate  the  fair  Germans  from  the  darker-complexioned 
ones.  Along  the  rivers  the  complexions,  as  a  rule,  are  darker  than  away  from 
them,  and  we  may  conclude  from  this  that  migratory  non-German  tribes  followed 
their  course. 

Thus  much  may  be  assumed,  that  the  modern  Germans  are  a  mixed  race,  and 
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no  more  than  Guul«  present  the  feiiturea  agcribed  to  them  by  Roiniin  authors.  The 
type  described  by  Tueitus  only  HurviveH  in  Scundintiviu.  Fiiir  hiiir  und  fair 
eoniplexions  still  preijondenite,  but  blue  eyes  are  now  rare.  The  type  may  have 
boeome  modified  throiif^h  a  ehange  in  the  mtwlo  of  life  broujjfht  about  by  the 
pro^MVHs  of  eivilis.ition  ;  or  dark  eyes  and  dark  oomploxions  may  have  issued 
victoriously  from  a  "  stru^jjle  for  existence."  (UiriouH  to  relate,  the  Jews  of 
(Jcrmiiny  appear  to  have  underjrone  an  inverwe  ehange,  for  the  majority  amongst 
them  liave  obestnut,  or  even  fair  hair. 

Lan"ua^'e  eonstitutes  the  great  bond  of  national  union.     To  Houthern  ears  the 
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sonorous  and  powerful  language  spoken  by  Germans  sounds  rugged  and  guttural, 
but  in  the  mouth  of  the  poets  it  is  full  of  tender  grace,  and  capable  of  adequately 
and  harmoniously  rendering  every  shade  of  meaning,  and  every  sentiment.  Harsh 
and  vigorous  when  used  in  anger,  it  becomes  supple  and  tender  when  giving 
expression  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul. 

The  original  dialects  are  fast  disappearing,  and  hardly  more  than  an  historical 
interest  attaches  to  them  now.     Even  the  Low  Germans,  who  speak  dialects  akin 
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to  Dutch  and  Flomish,  liavoaccoptcd  tho  High  Oonnan  of  tho  books.  Vhttt-Ihiitxrh 
— that  is,  tlio  language  of  Low  Oormany — i«  a  richer  lanj^uago  than  litorary 
German  ;  but  its  doom  was  s«'alod  as  soon  a-*  a  Thuringian  dialoct  was  accoptod  as 
the  language  of  books.  It  is  Htill  underntocMl  by  about  |0,(HK>,()(l()  people,  aiul 
books  are  som(<times  publishcMl  in  it,  but  its  litorary  use  is  confinod  to  poetry  and 
occasional  novels. 

In  Central  Kurope  (fornian  is  spokon  Ity  more  than  iV"),()00,000  souls.  If  wo 
add  to  tliese  tho  Jews  of  Poland  and  Kussja,  the  foreigners  wlu)  havo  studied 
tho  language  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  tlio  (iorinan  colonists  scattered  through- 
out tlu>  worhl,  the  dtmuiin  of  (ierman  will  1h'  found  to  embrace  nearly  (}'),(»(M),0()0 
hunum  beings,  (ierman  has  thus  become  one  of  tho  leading  languages  of  liimian 
thought,  whether  wo  look  to  tho  number  by  wliom  it  is  spoken,  or  to  the  historical 
part  played  by  Germany,  and  tho  intl nonce  it  actually  exorcises  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race. 

Thanks  to  this  universal  language,  spoken  from  tho  Alps  to  the  Haltic, 
German  unity  virtually  existed  long  before  it  was  recognisetl  jiolitically.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  people  rather  than  by  tho  free  will  of  tho  Governments. 
Frieslanders  and  Bavarians,  Prussians  and  Swabians,  undoubtedly  stand  lu-arer 
to  each  other  in  ideas  and  customs  than  do  Hretons  and  ProvoiK.-als,  Basques  and 
Normans.  Still  there  exist  great  diversities  in  their  character,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  them  before  they  have  been  swept  away  by  a  levelling  civilisation.  Tho 
difforences  still  exhibited  by  supple  and  good-natured  Austriuns,  iniivoand  obstinate 
Swabians,  dexterous  Hessians,  intelligent  Saxons,  sedate  Prussians,  and  haughty 
Frieslanders  clearly  mark  as  many  provincial  types. 

And  where,  amongst  these  populations,  are  we  to  look  for  the  veritable  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  nation  ?  The  Prussians  preponderate  in  politics,  it  is  true,  but 
they  present  by  no  means  the  best  typo  of  the  race.  That  type  must  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Germany,  in  Thuringia,  Franconia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Swabia,  a  country  so  rich  in  men  of  genius.  The 
Alemanni  of  South-western  Germony  are  amongst  Frenchmen  the  representatives 
of  all  Germans,  or  "  Allemands,"  whilst  amongst  the  Slavs  of  the  East,  Germans, 
whatever  their  origin,  are  known  as  "  Swabians."  Swabians  and  Alemanni  are 
of  the  same  origin,  and  they  consequently  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  looked 
upon,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  as  the  typical  representative  Germans. 

It  would  be  puerile  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  host  of  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  genius  and  the  moral  worth  of  the  German  nation.  No  people  has  been 
raised  higher  by  its  admirers,  none  has  been  dragged  down  lower  by  its 
detractors.  The  very  men  who  declaim  about  the  "vanity"  of  the  "grand  nation" 
claim  for  their  own  race  a  position  morally  and  intellectually  far  above  that  of 
other  nations.  "  Deutsch  "  (German)  is  used  as  the  synonym  of  everything  that  is 
true  and  sincere,  "  Welsh  "  for  everything  that  is  false  and  vicious.  But  there 
are  not  wanting  German  writers  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  failings  of  their  com- 
patriots. It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pass  a  severe  judgment  upon  any  nation,  but  if 
we  would  judge  fairly  we  must  leave  the  common  herd,  and  turn  to  representative 
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men  who  Imvo  risen  nbovo  mediocrity.  Wo  hIiuU  feel  bound  then  to  iidmit  the 
Germiin  to  ho  ciipuhlo  of  a  profound  h)ve  of  luiture,  to  poHxenH  ruro  ]H)eticul 
inHtinetH,  luid  to  exhibit  ii  naive  und  Hiiicero  iittitchment  to  uny  eiiuso  he  muy  huvo 
embraced.  At  the  Hume  time  ho  is  eunily  led  into  extremes,  true  feelinfi;  detorio- 
rutes  with  him  into  touehinesn,  politeness  is  transformed  into  nn  adherence  to 
rules  of  eticiuctte,  linger  rises  into  fury,  just  resentment  turns  into  runcour,  iind  the 
pride  of  beinj?  degenenites  into  extraviipfuneo.  The  German,  in  spite  of  his  tenacity 
and  stren>j;th  of  character,  possesses  less  individuality  than  either  Frenchman, 
Italian,  or  Piiif^lishman.  lie  is  more  easily  influenced  than  they  are  by  popular 
oi»iiii(ni,  and  delights  to  move  in  masses.  There  is  method  even  in  his  follies,  and 
he  roadilv  submits  to  discipline. 

In  the  history  f)f  the  world  Germany  has  played  a  leading  part.  When  first 
the  (lermans  entered  upon  the  stage  of  history,  they  covered  Euiopo  with  ruins  to 
tlie  extreme  west  and  south  ;  but  onco  civilisation  took  hold  of  them,  they 
contributed  largely  towards  its  coD(iuests.  The  German  cities  became  workshops 
of  human  thought  and  industry,  and  were  the  rivals  of  those  of  Italy  and  Flanders. 
What  greater  glory  can  there  bo  than  that  of  having  presented  the  first  printed 
book  to  tlie  world  ? 

The  events  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Italian  republics  led  likewise  to  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  of  Southern  Germany.  Whilst  the  Turks  closed  the  direct  roads  to 
the  East,  the  discovery  of  the  New  AVorld  and  of  a  maritime  route  to  India 
revolutionised  the  world's  commerce.  Augsburg  and  other  wealthy  cities  struggled 
against  the  inevitable.  They  established  factories  at  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  and 
London  ;  but  when  Spain  ceased  to  be  governed  by  German  emperors,  when  the 
Dutch  rose  into  power,  and  closed  the  Rhino  and  the  Meuse  against  German 
merchants,  the  cities  of  Southern  Germany  were  doomed  to  decay. 

Then  came  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  destroyed  the  industry  of  the  towns, 
and  flung  back  the  country  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  One-third  of  the  total 
population  is  supposed  to  have  perished  during  that  fearful  period,  and  when  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  put  a  stop  to  the  horrors  of  war,  Germany,  still 
bleeding  from  a  hundred  wounds,  found  itself  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  small  sovereigns  who  had  divided  it  between 
them  took  for  their  motto  the  words  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  L'Etat  c'est  moi !  "  They 
treated  their  subjects  like  game,  accepted  the  wages  of  France  to  betray  their 
country,  and  oven  sold  their  subjects  to  be  employed  in  the  wars  which  England 
then  carried  on  in  America.*  At  a  time  when  art  and  science  began  to  revive  in 
Germany,  the  political  condition  of  that  country  had  become  most  deplorable. 

So  vile  a  system  of  government  was  doomed  to  extinction.  The  French 
Revolution  shook  the  organization  of  the  empire  to  its  foundations,  and  swept 
away  the  greater  number  of  its  princes.  It  was  in  vain  that  it  was  attempted 
afterwards  to  repair  the  old  machinery.  The  states  of  the  German  Confederation 
became  the  battle-ground  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  the  nation  soon  awakened 

•  IJptwocn  1775  and  1783  £2,600,000  was  paid  to  the  Elector  of  Hobso,  and  £2,526,000  to  other 
Gormun  princes. 
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from  itH  torpor,  and  thu  idea  of  a  United  Germany  took  root  in  it  long  bi^foro 
events  permitted  its  realisation. 

The  numerous  small  principalities  into  which  Germany  found  itself  divided 
deprived  tho  country  of  all  political  |>ower.  The  minor  princes,  jealous  of  each 
other,  lent  u  too  willing  car  to  the  foreigujtr.  The  small  courts,  at  which  it  was 
sought  to  imitate  tho  splendours  of  woHl*hier  cupilus,  became  the  seats  of  vice  and 
intrigue.  Fortunately  the  whole  f>t'  Germany  was  not  nubjectod  to  this  demoral- 
ising rule.  There  yet  remained  li  v  citie«,  the  giiardiuns  of  that  public  spirit 
whicli  had  so  much  contributed  to  their  gn-utnoss.  In  course  of  time  fresh  centres 
of  art,  science,  und  literature  sprang  into  existence,  and  the  nation  slowly 
recovered  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  u  thirty  years'  religious  war. 

Towards  tho  close  of  the  last  century,  on  the  eve  of  tlio  great  Revolution, 
Germans  nobly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intellectual  labours.  Ooethe 
and  Schiller  added  their  immortal  works  to  those  previously  existing ;  gifted 
musicians  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Mozart,  Hiindol,  and  Haydn  ;  und  Kant 
revolutionised  ideas.  History  und  its  allied  sciences  have  found  elocjuent  inter- 
preters in  Germany ;  philology  has  been  developed  there  into  u  science ;  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences  have  employed  some  of  the  ablest  minds ;  und 
nowhere  else  has  geography  been  studied  with  equal  success.  Tho  names  of 
Humboldt,  Rittcr,  and  Peschel  are  amongst  those  which  geographers  revere  most 
deeply. 

Gertnany  has  reconstituted  itself  politically  within  the  last  decade,  but  already 
the  eflfects  of  centralisation  ure  making  themselves  felt.  As  long  us  Germany 
remained  an  incoherent  congeries  of  small  states,  it  enjoyed  at  all  events  the 
advantage  of  having  numerous  local  centres  of  life  and  intellectual  light.  Had  it 
always  been  a  centralized  empire,  such  as  France  became  in  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
it  would  certainly  not  now  be  able  to  boast  of  the  numerous  universities  which 
constitute  one  of  its  great  glories.  Modern  imperial  Germany  certainly  tends 
towards  centralization.  The  provinces  are  gradually  being  deprived  of  their 
autonomy,  and  although  this  may  further  political  coherency,  a  restriction  of  local 
liberties  must  in  the  end  weaken  the  nation,  and  reduce  its  power  of  initiative. 
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LSACE  and  a  portion  of  Lorraine  have  recently  become  German  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  These  provinces  now  form 
an  "  imperial  land,"  or  Jteichiilaii'l,  the  boundaries  of  which  have 
been  drawn  by  the  sword.  And  yet  these  two  provinces,  if  only 
they  were  permitted  to  form  a  truly  independent  state,  might  they  not  act  as 
mediators  between  the  two  nations,  morally  equally  culpable,  the  one  for  having 
risked  their  loss  without  the  power  of  defending  them,  the  other  for  having  taken 
them  as  booty  of  war  P 

Alsace  has  well-defined  boundaries,  for  it  embraces  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Vosges  and  the  plain  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Much  elongated 
in  proportion  to  its  width,  its  ancient  division  into  a  Siindgau  and  Nortgau 
(southern  and  northern  country),  now  represented  by  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace, 
was  an  appropriate  one.  German  Lorraine,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  form  a 
geographical  province,  for  it  includes  the  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges  to  the  north 
of  the  gap  of  Zabern  (Saverne),  together  with  the  hilly  country  which  stretches 
westward  to  the  Ardennes.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  sections  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Saar,  the  Nied,  and  the  Moselle,  which  traverse  it  from  north  to  south. 
Lorraine  not  only  differs  from  Alsace  in  these  geographical  features,  but  also  by 
its  history  and  the  origin  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Fortifications,  however, 
have  converted  both  countries  into  one  huge  entrenched  camp,  and,  as  they  are 
now  politically  united,  we  shall  consider  them  conjointly,  t 

*  In  German  Elsass  and  Lothringeii,  Latinised  into  Alsatia  and  Lotharingia. 
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The  slope  which  the  Vosges  prewnts  towards  the  Rhine  is  far  bolder  than  the 
western  one,  which  sinks  down  gently  or  merges  into  the  plateau  of  the  Fuucilles. 
The  broad  vale  of  the  Rhine  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  lulls  which  bound  it. 
Standing  within  it,  at  an  elevation  of  some  000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  see  unrolled 
before  us  the  entire  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and  are  able  to  grasp  at  a  glance  the 
wealth  of  Alsace :  the  meadows,  corn-fields,  and  hop  gardens  of  the  plain,  the  vine- 
yards of  the  foot-hills,  the  forests  and  pasture-lands  of  the  more  distant  moorlands. 

J'or  a  distance  of  50  miles,  from  the  Belchen,  or  Ballon,  of  Alsace  (4,677  feet) 
to  the  Donon,  or  Donner  (3,313  feet),  the  Vosges  form  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Germany.  Farther  north  Germany  holds  both  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
including  the  famous  gap  of  Zabern  (Saverne,  1,"<^47  feet),  which  has  from  a  remote 
age  formed  the  principal   military   and  commercial  gateway   between  the   two 

Fig.  98.— The  Gap  of  Zakekn  (Saverne). 
Scale  1 :  11^000. 
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countries.  A  canal,  joining  the  Rhine  with  the  Marne,  and  the  railway  from 
Strassburg  to  Paris,  run  through  this  gap,  whilst  a  fine  carriage  road  crosses  the 
heights  to  the  north  of  it.  The  "  Little "  Vosges  extend  northward  into  the 
Palatinate,  where  they  are  known  as  Hardt.  Their  average  height  does  not 
exceed  1,300  feet ;  yet,  owing  to  the  tortuous  valleys,  they  form  a  serious  strategical 
obstacle.  Formerly,  when  the  country  was  but  thinly  inhabited  and  rendered 
insecure  by  lordly  highwaymen,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  crown  every  summit, 
only  a  few  roads  ran  across  it,  and  they  were  little  frequented.  The  road  by  the 
Lauter,  passing  along  the  old  boundary  of  Germany,  then  afforded  the  only  means 
of  reaching  the  Rhine  in  the  north  of  Alsace. 

The  Vosges  are  famous  throughout  Europe  on  account  of  their  lofty  trees,  and 
it  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  roam  through  the  fir  woods  of  the  Hobwald  and 
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tho  Great  Donon.  Silver  firs  und  pines  have  been  planted  Ky  tlie  hand  of  man, 
and  the  latter  are  by  no  means  common  except  on  rugged  slopes  having  a 
southern  aspect.  Larches  are  scarce.  The  fine  forests  to  the  north  of  the  gap  of 
Zabern  and  in  Lorraine  consist  of  beech-trees,  silver  firs,  and  pines,  and  those 
around  Bitsch  and  Ch&teau-Salins,  which  furnished  the  French  navy  with  timber, 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.     In  Alsace  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  area  is 

Fig.  99.— The  Ruins  op  St.  Ulrich,  nbah  Ravpoltsweiler. 


wooded,  in  Lorraine  hardly  a  fourth.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  woods  are  the 
property  of  the  communes — the  State,  corporations,  and  private  owners  sharing  in 
the  remainder.  Wild  animals  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  forests.  The 
elk,  the  bison,  the  aurochs,  the  reindeer,  the  wild  horse,  tho  beaver,  the  lynx,  the 
bear,  the  wild  goat,  and  perhaps  the  chamois,  were  formerly  met  with,  but  have 
now  disappeared.  The  last  bear  was  killed  in  1760,  no  wild  goat  has  been  seen 
since  1798,  and  the  stag  has  disappeared  from  the  Eastern  Vosges,  though  still  found 
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in  Lorraine.  Deer  have  been  exterminated,  but  were  recently  reintroduced  into 
the  forests  of  Schlettstadt.  Wolves  come  over  occasionally  from  the  Jura  and  the 
Ardennes,  and  about  a  thousand  wild  boars  are  killed  annually  ;  but  wild  cats  and 
foxes  have  become  rare. 


Fig.  100.— The  Basin 
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The  forests  of  Alsace,  though  very  extensive  even  now,  have  shrunk  consider- 
ably in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  thousands  of  acres  have  recently  been 
replanted  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  climate  and  the  flow  of  the  rivers.  Dams 
have  been  constructed  across  many  of  the  smaller  rivers,  and  water,  stored  up  by 
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these  means  in  reservoirs,  is  utilised  in  the  summer  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  raunufucturo.  The  number  of  those  artiKcul  lakelets  is  great,  and  was  greater 
still  formerly.  In  Upper  Lorraine  some  natural  lakes  and  swamps  have  been 
utilised  ftjr  the  same  objects.  Many  swamps  have  been  drained,  but  others  still 
remain,  and  impede  communication. 

The  111  is  the  only  important  river  which  belongs  to  Alsace,  from  its  source  in  the 
Swiss  Jura  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
whole  country  was  named  after  it.*  It  drains  a  basin  of  1,770  square  miles.  On 
debouching  upon  the  plain  of  Miilhausen,  instead  of  flowing  direct  to  the  Rhine, 
it  takes  a  northerly  course,  parallel  with  that  river,  and  only  enters  it  below 
Strassburg,  after  a  course  of  70  miles.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  remarkable 
lateral  streams  of  the  Loire.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  111,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  entered  the  Rhine  above  Strassburg.  It  is  a  very  erratic  stream, 
often  changing  its  course,!  and  its  floods  are  much  dreaded.  Strassburg  has 
frequently  suffered  from  inundations,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to  construct  an 
"  outfall  "  canal  above  that  town,  to  prevent  their  recurrence.+ 

The  mud  deposited  in  Alsace  by  the  ancient  glaciers  and  the  Rhine  is  distin- 
guished for  its  fertility,  and  yields  rich  harvests,  but  there  are  also  sandy  or  gravelly 
tracts,  which  produce  only  trees.  One  of  these  lies  to  the  east  of  Miilhausen,  and 
is  known  as  the  Harf,  or  "  forest,"  but  the  oaks  which  grow  there  are  stunted,  and 
many  parts  of  it  are  only  covered  with  coppice  or  shrubs.  Farther  north,  where 
sand  takes  the  place  of  gravel,  we  meet  with  luxuriant  forests,  one  of  the  finest 
of  which  is  that  of  Hagenau.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  an  oak  forest, 
but  at  the  present  day  hardly  anything  except  pines  is  seen  there. 

The  climate  of  Alsace  is  not  as  equable  as  that  of  France.  It  is  determined  in 
a  large  measure  by  the  Vosges,  which  form  a  barrier  to  westerly  winds,  and  by  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  open  to  northerly  ones.  The  summers  are 
warm,  the  winters  cold,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  frequent.  Down  in 
the  plain  the  winds  alternate  between  north  and  south,  but  in  the  mountains  they 
follow  the  direction  of  the  valleys.  The  rainfall  is  far  heavier  there  than  in  the 
plain,  although  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  about  the  same  in  both.  In  Lorraine 
the  rains  are  more  frequent  than  in  Alsace,  and  dense  fogs,  impregnated  with  the 
vapours  rising  from  swamps  and  bogs,  frequently  hang  over  the  country.  Though 
unpleasant  on  account  of  their  peculiar  odour,  these  fogs  are  said  not  to  be  injurious 
to  health.  They  certainly  are  beneficial  to  vegetation,  for  they  protect  the  sandy 
soil  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  thus  enabling  it  to  retain  its  moisture.§ 

*  IIlsasB,  ElIsasH. 

t  "  Tho  111  goes  whoro  it  ^ill,"  says  an  Alsatian  proverb. 

X  Delivery  of  tho  111  at  Strassburg :  —Average,  1,590  cubic  feet ;  minimum,  70  cubic  feet ;  maximum, 
8,480  cubic  feet  a  second  (Ch.  Grad). 

Mean  Temperature. 

.,  Deg.  Fahr.                             Rainfall. 

January.  July.  Year.  In. 

§  Miilhausen    ...                 .30  70  52  .100 

Strassburg 31  66  61  26-4 

Hagenau 37,  72  63  26-4 

Metz 31  67  49.5  260 
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IXHAIIITAXTS. 

Alsack  is  exceptionally  rich  in  prehistoric  monuments,  including  coarsely  sculp- 
tured rocks,  tombs,  and  fortifications.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
witnesses  uf  an  unrecorded  age  is  known  as  the  IleifU'iimfiiici'  (Pagan's  Wall).  It 
lies  to  the  west  of  Strassburg,  and  consists  of  a  triple  wall  about  0  miles  in 
length,  and  enclosing  several  mountains.  This  ancient  fortress,  to  judge  from  the 
varied  character  of  the  workmanship,  would  appear  to  have  been  put  repeatedly 
into  repair. 

Alsace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  was  held  by  German  and  Gallic 
tribes,  and  its  population,  down  to  the  present  day,  exhibits  local  differences 
pointing  to  the  preponderance  of  one  of  these  ethnical  elements.  Nevertheless  the 
Alsatians  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges  have 
been  completely  Germanised,  the  Alemaimic  type  preponderating,  as  in  Switzer- 
land. The  linguistic  boundary  generally  follows  the  crest  of  the  Vosges,  but  at  a 
few  places  the  French  tongue  has  gained  a  footing  on  the  eastern  slope.  French 
is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  Largue,  and  at  Orbey,  La  IVutroye,'  and  Les  IJaroches, 
above  Colmar.  Even  the  town  of  Markirch  (Ste.  Marie-aux-Mines)  was  more 
French  formerly  than  German.  In  this  part  of  Alsace  the  German  tongue  has 
certainly  lost  ground  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries.  This  is  proved  by 
the  German  names  of  several  villages  on  the  Upper  Meurthe,  where  only  French 
is  heard  now. 

German  Lorraine  not  only  embraces  the  district  known,  up  to  1751,  as  the 
"  German  bailiwick,"  but  also  a  considerable  extent  of  purely  French  territory. 
Metz  is  and  always  has  been  a  French  town,  notwithstanding  that  many  Germans 
resided  in  it  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  German  Government  is  now  making 
strenuous  efibrts  to  Germanise  the  newly  acquired  French  parishes.* 

The  Alsatians  are  a  powerful  and  tall  race,  and  their  services  in  the  French 
armies  have  at  all  times  been  highly  appreciated.  Several  of  the  most  famous 
generals  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  were  Alsatians.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  do  not,  however,  excel  only  as  soldiers ;  they  are  distinguished  likewise  for 
their  achievements  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Strassburg  and  Metz  present  great  natural 
facilities  for  an  exchange  of  merchandise  and  ideas  between  France  and  Germany. 
A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  able  to  express  themselves  in  French 
as  well  as  in  German,  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  called  out  for  military'- 
service  are  able  to  read  and  write.  .  '  * 
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Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Industry, 

The  population  in  the  plains  and  hilly  districts  is  dense.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
plains  are  under  cultivation,  most  of  the  heaths  and  the  inundated  lands  bordering 

♦  Professor  H.  Kiepert  estimates  1  ho  French  at  250,000  ;  SI.  II.  Oaidoz,  the  persons  "  habitually  speak- 
ing French,"  at  350,000  souls.  According  to  the  former  the  number  of  French  (exclusive  of  workmen  in 
the  towns)  is  58,000  in  Alsace,  192,000  in  German  Lorraine. 
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Fig.  101.— Albatian  Pearants. 
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upon  the  111  and  the  Rhine  having  been  brought  under  the  plough.     Wheat  and 
barley  are  the  principal  cereals  cultivated.    Emerald  meadows  alternate  with  fields 
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of  bright  yellow  rape,  poppies,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and  other  plants.  The 
homesteads  of  the  peasants  are  embowered  in  orchards  uTul  gardens,  and  present  an 
air  of  comfort.  The  cellars  are  rarely  without  a  few  casks  of  wine  or  kirsr/nraii^t'r. 
The  land  is  very  much  subdivided,*  and  Jewish  usurers  prey  as  usual  upon  the  poorer 
peasants ;  but  notwithstanding  this  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts  are  able  to 
live  in  ease.  Alsace  is  one  of  the  most  intelligently  cultivated  countries  in  Europe, 
and,  according  to  M.  Grad,  capital  invested  in  agriculture  yields  between  H  and 
10  per  cent.  The  wine  district,  which  extends  from  Thann  to  Mutzig,  is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  wines 
produced  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  region  of  vineyards  is  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  forests,  which  are  managed  with  great  success,!  and  higher  still  we  enter 
the  pasture-grounds.      The   neat  stock   of    Alsace,  much  of  which  is  stall  fed,  is 


Fig.  102. — DiEi'ze,  Chatbav-Salins,  anu  the  Posjd  or  Indhi. 
Soale  1  :  830,000. 
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inferior  to  the  breeds  of  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comt^,  but  is  being  improved. 
Much  cheese  is  made  in  the  mountain  districts. 

Lorraine  is  far  inferior  to  Alsace  in  its  agricultural  productions,  both  soil  and 
climate  being  less  favourable  to  vegetation.  There  is  no  broad  alluvial  valley, 
like  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  remunerative  only  in  the 
valley  of  the  Moselle  and  a  few  other  localities.  On  an  average  the  land  only 
yields  half  what  it  does  in  Alsace,  and  extensive  heaths  are  still  met  with.  A 
system  of  "  cultivation  "  peculiar  to  Lorraine  is  that  applied  to  the  numerous 
ponds  scattered  over  the  country.  About  two- thirds  of  the  water  are  occasionally 
drawn  off,  after  which  the  exposed  portion  of  the  bed  is  sown  with  wheat  or  other 
cereals,  and  the  fish  are  caught.     The  dam  is  then  again  closed  up,  and  the 

•  Average  area  of  each  property  in  1870,  7'9  acres. 

t  The  Government  foresta  alone  yielded  £344,580  in  1877,  or  about  198.  an  acre  (88.  after  deducting 
all  exi^enses). 
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process  repeuted  ofter  tho  fislj  have  hud  time  to  multiply.  The  large  Pond  of 
liindrc,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seille,  sometimes  yields  1,000  tons  in  a  single  year. 
In  a  hot  climate  this  curious  "  rotation  of  crops  "  would  breed  a  pestilence,  and  it 
is  not  (juito  without  its  drawbacks  under  a  latitude  of  41)".* 

Agriculture  does  not  suffice  to  support  tho  dense  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  vast  manufac-turing  interests  have  been  created  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  first  cotton-mill  was  built  in  174(),  and  the  first  steam-engine  set 
up  in  \HV2.  The  progress  since  then  has  been  immense.  At  first  the  nuinu* 
facturers  established  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  where  streams 
supplied  them  gratuitously  with  the  motive  power  they  stood  in  need  of.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  steam  superseded  the  running  water,  and  the  factories 
were  removed  to  tho  towns  of  tho  plain,  where  coal  could  bo  procured  more 
cheaply. 

Lower  Alsace  excels  in  ugi  iculture,  Upper  Alsace  in  its  manufacturing  industry, 
the  great  centre  of  which  is  at  ^liilhaiisen.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns  and 
stuffs  holds  tho  first  place,  but  there  are  also  woollen-mills,  machine  shops,  and 
chemical  works.  Strassburg,  in  Lower  Alsace,  has  many  factories  and  breweries 
in  its  suburbs.  Niederbronn  and  the  neighbouring  villages  have  foundries, 
construct  railway  carriages,  and  manufacture  enamelled  hardware.  I^orraine, 
being  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  has  iron  and  steel  works.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Orne,  close  to  tho  French  frontier :  the  coal  mines 
are  in  that  of  the  Saar,  to  the  south  of  Saarbriicken.  Qlass  is  manufactured  at 
Forbach,  whilst  Saargemiind  is  noted  for  its  enamelled  porcelain,  its  snuff-boxes, 
machinc<4,  and  mathematical  instruments.  In  addition  to  coal  and  iron,  Lorraine 
yields  salt.  The  principal  salt  mines  lie  between  the  rivers  Saar  and  Seille,  and 
more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieuze,  Moyonvic,  and  Saaralbe.  These  mines 
are  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  seventh  century,  and  appear  to 
have  been  worked  from  the  most  remote  times.  Much  of  the  salt  is  employed  in 
the  chemical  works  established  in  their  vicinity.  Before  concluding  this  notice  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  Lorraine  we  must  mention  the  famous  glass  works  of 
St.  Louis  (Miinzthal),  which  employ  2,000  workmen,  and  turn  out  annually  over 
£300,000  worth  of  crystal  glass.f 

Alsace  is  well  supplied  with  railways,  the  line  first  constructed,  that  from 
Strassburg  to  Basel,  being  now  joined  to  the  railway  systems  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  railway  which  runs  from  Ostend  by  way  of  Brussels,  Luxemburg, 
and  Strassburg  to  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  Europe.  Since 
the  Germans  have  taken  possession  of  the  country  several  strategical  lines  have 


•  Of  tho  total  urea  of  Alsace-Lomiinc,  4(>  i)or  rent,  is  arahli!  land,  12  por  cent,  meadows,  2  per  cent, 
vineyiinls,  1^  per  cent,  (^iirdons,  31  por  cent,  forosts.  and  7|  p(>r  cent,  uncultivated. 

t  Occupations  (187A) :— 14,308  miners;  11,78'i  persons  employed  in  pottfries  and  glass  works; 
11,785  in  tho  manufacture  of  machines  iiiid  instrunnnts ;  ''),\)'.i  in  the  textile  industries  ;  l.i,90.5  worked 
in  wood ;  14,G09  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food  and  drink ;  29,850  in  nuiking  wear- 
ing appand,  &c. 

Mining  (1876) :— Coal,  376,044  tons;  iron  ores,  664,498  tons:  asphalt,  .59.238  cwts. ;  iietroleum, 
10,963  cwts. ;  salt,  37,304  tons.     In  tho  same  year  198,279  tons  of  pig-iron  wore  made. 
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been  constructtxl.     They  connect  the  formidable  fortresses  which  liavo  converted 
the  country  into  a  vast  entrenched  camp. 

Most  of  the  trade  in  the  villages  of  Alsace  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  are 


very  numerous. 


TorooRAPiiv. 

Ur'i'KR  Alsack. — IfuiiingcH  (2,210  inhabitants)  is  the  first  town  met  with  on 
leaving  Switzerland.  It  was  famous  formerly  on  account  of  its  fortifications, 
which  were  razed  in  1815.  The  Rhine  is  spanned  here  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
fish-breeding  establishment  set  up  by  the  French  Government  is  now  rendering 
good  service  to  its  successors. 

Mulhausen  (Mulhouse,  65,361  inhabitants)  is  the  industrial  centi'e  of  Upper 
Alsace.  The  "  Town  of  Mills  "  occupies  a  favourable  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  the  Sundgau,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  111.  For  nearly  three 
centuries  (1506 — 1795)  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  town  was  able 
freely  to  develop  its  industries,  and  became  one  of  the  manufacturing  capitals  of 
Europe.  Its  leading  manufacturers  are  members  of  a  few  old  families,  united  by 
ties  of  relationship  like  a  clan,  and  thus  able  to  bring  their  joint  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  1853  one  of  these  families  constructed  the 
first  "  workman's  city,"  which  has  since  served  as  a  pattern  to  many  others.  This 
cit4  consists  now  of  over  a  thousand  neat  cottages,  surrounded  by  gardens.*  liliil- 
hausen  most  energetically  resisted  annexation  to  Germany,  and  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants  emigrated  into  France.  The  town,  however,  has  recovered  since,  and, 
like  all  manufacturing  places,  it  attracts  numerous  settlers. 

Altkirch  (3,007  inhabitants),  on  the  road  to  Belfort,  is  known  for  its  potteries. 
All  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  dependencies  of  Mulhausen. 
Masmiinster  (Massevauz,  2,784  inhabitants)  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  DoUer,  to  the 
westward.  The  river  Thur,  towards  the  north-west,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rheinkopf,  and  flows  past  Wesserling,  St.  Amarin  (2,025  inhabitants),  Thann 
(7,544  inhabitants),  and  Sennheim  (Cemay,  3,965  inhabitants).  The  Lauch,  fed 
from  an  artificial  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Rolohen,  propels  the  wheels  of  the  cotton- 
mills  of  Oehweiler  (11,622  inhabitants),  Stih  (4,987  inhabitants),  and  Bolhceiler. 
Of  all  these  towns  Gebweiler  is  the  most  populous,  but  Thann,  with  its  fine  Gothic 
church  and  the  ruins  of  the  Engelburg,  is  the  most  curious.  The  best  red  wine  of 
the  country  grows  on  the  hills  near  it.        ^ 

Colmar  (22,728  inhabitants),  thanks  to  its  central  position  on  the  111,  has  been 
chosen  administrative  capital  of  Upper  Alsace.  It  is  a  mediaeval  town,  with  a  fine 
Gothic  church  and  several  curious  private  houses.  Monuments  have  been  raised  in 
honour  of  Generals  Rapp  and  Bruat,  who  were  natives  of  the  place.  The  industrial 
establishments  of  Colmar  are  for  the  most  part  situate  on  the  canal  of  Logelbach, 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  canal  is  fed  by  the  Fecht,  and,  ascending  that  river, 
we  pass  the  old  walled  town  of  T'urkheim  (2,547  inhabitants),  and  reach  Munstcr 


*  Each  of  these  cottages  costs,  on  iiu  average,  £120. 
rent  the  cottage  becomes  the  property  of  the  tcnnnt. 
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After  sixteen  or  twenty-two  years'  payment  of 
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(r>,l4H  inhabitants)  and  its  cotton-milU,  situated  in  ono  of  the  most  picturosquo 
valleys  of  the  Vos^es.  Near  EyMirim,  a  small  village  to  the  south  of  Colraar, 
the  bonos  of  human  beings  and  extinct  animals  have  been  found  in  the  glacial 
drift. 

Colmar  is  an  open  town  now,  its  ramparts  having  been  converted  into  public 
walks,  but  Neit-liirintich  ('2,772  inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  important 
fortress  guarding  one  of  the  passes  over  the  Rhine,  and  faces  Freiburg  and  the 
principal  pass  through  the  lilack  Forest. 

In  the  fertile  plain  of  the  111,  to  the  north  of  Colmar,  and  in  the  side  valleys 
of  the  Vosges,  towns  and  villages  are  numerous.  KdiHcrnbrry  (2,007  inhabitants)  is 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weiss.  RappoltHireilci'  (Ribeauville,  5,780  inhabitants), 
famous  for  its  wines,  occupies  an  analogous  position  on  the  Strong.  Markirch  (Sto. 
Marie-aux-Mines,  8,141  inhabitants)  stands  on  the  Upper  Leber,  in  the  heart,  of  the 
Vosges.  There  are  no  mines,  but  the  town  is  a  rival  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld, 
employing  several  thousand  weavers  scattered  throughout  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Markirch  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  St.  Di^,  on  the 
French  slope  of  the  Vosges. 

LowKK  Alsace. — Descending  the  Leber,  we  reacV  Schlettstadt  (9,088  inhabit- 
ants), a  dismantled  fortress.  Within  sight  of  it  the  ruins  of  the  Uohe  KbnujsbK.fj 
crown  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Andlau  (1,906  inhabitants),  Barr  (5,945  inhabitants), 
and  Mohheiin  (3,085  inhabitants),  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hills :  WoHelheiin  ( Wasselonne, 
8,250  inhabitants)  and  Schirmeck  (994  inhabitants)  are  situate  within  them.  The 
quarries  of  the  place  named  last  have  furnished  most  of  the  stone  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  forts  of  Strassburg. 

Stmssbitrff  (92,379  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Alsace,  is  one  of  the  historical 
cities  of  Europe.  Its  geographical  position,  near  the  confluence  of  vLj  111  with  the 
Rhine,  and  at  a  point  where  the  latter,  flowing  between  high  banks,  presents  a  less 
formidable  obctacle  than  elsewhere,  is  a  very  favourable  one.  A  town  has  occupied 
this  site  as  far  back  us  we  know,  and  modern  Strassburg,  the  "  Town  of  Roads,"  is 
the  representative  of  the  Roman  Argentoratum.  The  Prankish  kings  resided  here, 
and  the  fairs  t;f  Strassburg  were  much  frequented  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
town  might  have  become  a  great  centre  of  industry  had  not  its  fine  strategical 
position  attracted  the  attention  of  military  men.  A  "  bulwark  of  the  empire " 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  became,  under  Louis  XIV.,  one  of  the  great  fortresses 
of  France.  Since  its  recapture  by  the  Germans  in  1870  the  fortifications  have 
been  much  strengthened.  Twelve  detached  forts  and  numerous  smaller  works 
surround  the  town  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  5  miles,  and  its  environs  thus 
form  an  entrenched  camp.  Three  of  these  forts  are  on  the  Baden  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  old  citadel  is  about  to  be  razed,  and  its  site  will  be  utilised  for 
the  construction  of  a  dock  for  receiving  a  military  flotilla.  Warlike  enter- 
prises have  prevented  the  town  from  attaining  that  importance  as  a  place  of 
commerce  and  industry  which  would 'appear  to  be  due  to  the  principal  stage  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Vienna. 

Strassburg,  in  its  general  aspects,  still  retains  much   of  its  old  character. 
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Narrow  winding  ctroets  abound,  m  do  Iiouhoh  with  giihlcd  roofH  and  oiirvc-d  I'rontH. 
llif,di  ahovo  all  rittoH  tho  lofty  stoeplo  of  tho  famous  minuter,  coiiHtruttod  of  rod 
Hundstono.  TIuh  in  one  of  tho  niont  romarkahlo  buildinjjM  of  th»»  worhl,  lioing 
NurimHm'd  in  height  only  by  tho  cathedral  of  Uouen,  tho  Great  ryraniid,  aiul  tho 
churcli  of  Ht.  Nicholas  at  Hamburg.  Master  Krwin  of  Steinbach,  ono  of  its 
urehitectB,  haH  immortalised  himself  in  the  greirt  western  portal.     (Standing  upon 

Fig.  103.— Htramhvho. 


•  a  Miles. 


the  platform  of  the  minster,  the  town  lies  spread  out  beneath  us  like  a  map,  and 
the  eye  ranges  as  far  as  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  to  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  Protestant  church  of  St. 
Thomas.  Statues  of  General  Kleber  and  Gutenberg  occupy  the  principal  square. 
As  befitted  a  town  which  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  printing, 
Strasaburg  boasted    the    possession  of  a  valuable  library.      The   general  who 
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bombarded  the  town  in  1870  had  the  courage  to  direct  his  shells  upon  the  building 
which  contained  this  invaluable  collection  of  300,000  volumes,  and  it  became  a  prey- 
Fig.  104.— The  Stkassduuo  Minster. 


to  the  flames.     The  Protestant  library  of  100,000  volumes  was  destroyed  on  the 
same  occasion.     A  new  library  has  since  been  formed,  but  it  is  the  property  of  the 
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German  University,*  and  not  of  the  town.  Strassburg  is  a  centre  of  much  literary 
activity,  and  the  seat  of  many  scientific  societies. 

Thousands  of  Germans  have  settled  in  Strassburg  since  its  recovery,  and  tho 
suburbs  and  surrounding  villages  are  ever  increasing  in  size.  The  proposed  new 
enceinte  will  encircle  tho  villages  of  Schiltigheim  (5,653  inhabitants),  Ifun/icim,  and 
Ruprechhati  (Robertsau),  to  the  north  of  the  town,  as  well  ;  i  tho  fine  park  known 
as  the  "  Orangerie."  Most  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  Strassburg  are  in 
the  suburbs.  Strassburg  is  noted  for  its  sauer-kraut,  its  beer,  and  its  goose-liver 
patties. 

Hagenau  (11,000  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  town  to  the  north  of  Strassburg. 

Fig.  105. — WiiRTH  AND  Reichshofen. 
Scale  1  : 1,120,000. 
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It  is  a  wealthy  old  city,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  A  forest,  42,000  acres  in  extent,  adjoins  it.  Bischweikr  (6,531 
inhabitants),  3  miles  to  the  south-east,  on  the  Moder,  has  manufactories,  and 
80  has  Niederbronn  (2,830  inhabitants),  to  the  north-west,  a  charming  town,  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  springs.  Close  by  are  the  villages  of  Worth, 
Reichshofen  (2,862  inhabitants),  and  Froschweiler,  near  which  MacMahon's  army 
was  overthrown  in  1870  after  a  desperate  resistance.  Formerly  Northern  Alsace 
was  defended  by  the  lines  of  Weissenburg  (6,152  inhabitants),  a  series  of  entrench- 

•  Strassburg  University  was  attended  by  658  students  in  1877,  of  whom  88  were  natives  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 
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ments about  20  miles  in  extent,  which  Villers,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
constructed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Lauter. 

The  hilly  region  bounding  the  plain  of  Northern  Alsaco  has  likewise  become 
famous  in  the  military  history  of  Western  Europe.  Zabcnt  (Suverne,  5,771 
inliabitants),  the  Roman  Tim  Tahn-iKP,  defends  the  principal  pass  of  the  Vosgcs. 
Near  it,  during  the  I'easants'  War,  16,000  of  these  unfortunate  beings  were 
massacred  by  the  troops  of  Anton  of  Lorraine  after  their  lives  had  been  promised 
them,  r/dhburij  ('2,4'io  inhabitants),  farther  west,  on  the  high-road  to  Paris,  has 
been  dismantled.  It  only  succumbed  to  hunger  in  1870.  The  neighbouring  fort 
of  Lufzehfcia  (Petite-Pierre)  was  not  even  defended.     Bitsch  (1,987  inhabitants). 

Fig.  106.— Metz. 

Scale  1  :  200,000. 
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in  the  north,  is  really  impregnable,  its  casemates  being  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  only  surrendered  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed.  The  population 
of  the  whole  of  this  district  is  very  warlike.  No  other  town  counts  so  many 
generals  amongst  its  children  as  Pfalzburg. 

Saaryemiind  (Sarreguemines,  8,466  inhabitants)  is  the  only  important  town  in 
the  valley  of  the  Saar  (Sarre),  but,  like  Forbach  (4,729  inhabitants),  St.  Avoid 
(2,715  inhabitants),  and  other  places  in  the  vicinitj',  it  has  been  surpassed  by  the 
Prussian  town  of  Saarbriicken,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  lying  in  the  centre 
of  a  most  productive  coal  basin.  The  towns  of  Dieuze  (2,659  inhabitants), 
Moi/envic,  Vic  (2,114  inhabitants),  and  Chateau- Salim  (2,060  inhabitants),  on  the 
Seille  or  its  affluent,  the  Little  Seille,  are  known  on  account  of  their  salt  mines. 
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Marml  is  an  old  fortress,  which  surrendered  in  1870  after  having  been  bombarded 
for  an  hour.  Bolchen  (Boulay,  2,520  inhabitants)  is  the  only  town  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nied. 

Mptz  (53,151  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  is 
an  ancient  city,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Mediomatrici,  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Situated  on  a  fertile  peninsula  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Seille  and  Moselle,  and  surrounded  by  low-lying  meadows, 
the  town  was  capable  of  resisting  attacks ;  and  attacks  were  not  wanting  in  the 
case  of  a  city  lying  within  the  debatable  frontier  districts  of  France  and  Germany. 
Fran9ois  de  Guise,  in  1552,  made  a  stout  defence,  but  in  1870  the  town  yielded, 
together  with  the  170,000  men  who  had  been  thrown  back  into  it  after  the  sangui- 
nary battles  of  Mars-la- Tour,  Bezonville,  Gravelotte,  and  St.  Privat. 

Metz  has  been  much  strengthened  since  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Germany.  Its  entrenched  camp,  formed  by  a  line  of  detached  forts,  has  a  circum- 
ference of  15  miles,  and  there  are  other  works  farther  away  from  the  town. 
The  outward  aspect  of  the  town  is  the  same  as  before,  but  its  streets  are  almost 
deserted.  They  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  sombre  and 
forbidding  in  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  site  of  the  old  citadel  has  been  converted 
into  a  public  garden,  ornamented  with  the  statues  of  Ney  and  Fabert,  who  were 
born  here,  as  were  also  Custine,  Faixhans,  and  Pil&tre  de  Rozier.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  has  been  procured  from  the  hills  above  Gorze,  about  12  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  the  town. 

Metz  is  above  all  things  a  garrison  town,  and  its  manufactories  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  of  the  far  smaller  town  of  An-mr- Moselle  (5,708  inhabitants), 
which  lies  close  to  the  frontier.  Metz  has  much  decreased  in  population  since 
its  annexation  to  Germany,  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  expended  upon 
fortifications,  the  town  is  becoming  impoverished.  In  1877  there  were  over  3,000 
empty  lodgings,  and  the  value  of  house  property  had  fallen,  in  the  cuuibe  of  seven 
years,  from  £4,400,000  to  less  than  £2,000,000.  Thionville  (Diedenhofen,  7,168 
inhabitants),  to  the  north  of  Metz,  is  likewise  a  strong  fortress,  and,  in  case  of 
another  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  could  be  launched  forth  from  these 
two  places. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RHINE  AND  THE  MOSELLE. 
(Baden,  Uesse-Daumstadt,  Fkankfort,  Nabbau,  Palatinate,  Rhenish  Phi'bsia.)* 

General  Aspects. — The  Rhine. 
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HE  noble  river  which,  on  crossing  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is 
ulreudy  one  of  the  great  water  highways  of  Europe,  irrigates 
regions  very  different  in  their  aspects.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
Rhine  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Baden  and  Hesse,  the 
valleys  of  the  Nahe,  the  Lahn,  the  Moselle,  the  Sieg,  and  the  Ruhr 
would  each  have  tc  be  studied  separately.  It  is  the  Rhine  which  stamps  a 
common  character  upon  regions  so  diverse  in  many  respects. 

The  Celtic  names  of  numerous  towns  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  physical  affinities 
which  anthropologists  have  noticed  amongst  the  inhabitants  dwelling  along  its 
banks,  prove  to  us  that  the  Rhine,  from  the  most  remote  ages,  formed  one  of  the 
highways  followed  by  migratory  tribes.  The  great  lines  of  migration,  however, 
crossed  the  river  transversely.  To  wandering  hordes  coming  from  the  East,  the 
Neckar,  the  Main,  and  other  eastern  tributaries  afforded  easy  access  to  the  river, 
but  having  once  overcome  the  obstacle  presented  by  it,  these  migrants  foimd 
themselves  in  the  face  of  mountain  ranges  and  plateaux  which  proved  more 
formidable  than  the  river  had  done.  Hence  those  incessant  struggles  whose 
memory  survives  amongst  the  dwellers  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  which 
have  rendered  the  river  so  famous.  Poets  speak  of  the  Rhine  almost  as  of  a 
sentient  being,  capable  of  comprehending  the  struggles  of  which  it  was  a  witness. 

*  Area  and  population  of  Rhonish  Germany,  oxclufiivo  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  upper  basins  of 
the  Neckar,  the  Main,  and  the  Lippo: — 

Area. 
Sq.  M. 

Baden 6,824 

Hesse-Dannstadt    .        .         .        .        .        .  2,965 

Nassau  (Prussia) 2,145 

Bavarian  Palatinate 2,292 

Principality  of  Dirkcnfeld  (Oldenburg)  .        .  195 

lihonish  Prussia  (Rheinland)  ....         10,413 
District  of  Arnsberg  (Westphalia)  .        .        •.  2,972 

Total    .        .         26,806 


Population. 

Inhabitants 

1876. 

toaSq.  M. 

1,607,179 

259 

884,218 

298 

679,012 

316 

641,254 

280 

37,093 

190 

3,804,u8l 

366 

981,741 

330 

8,634,878 

319 
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They  speak  of  it  us  "  Vuter  Rhein,"  and   insensible  though  it  be,  is    it   not 
virtuiilly  the  "  father  "  of  the  towns  which  rise  upon  its  bunks  ? 

But  the  Rhino  bus  not  only  played  un  importuiit  purt  in  the  strug<;fles 
between  Gaul  and  Germun,  it  bus  ulso  lurgoly  influenced  the  comiiiorciul  history 
of  'Western  Europe.  Tbo  other  rivers  of  Germuny  rise  far  uwuy  from  tlic 
Mediterrunean     wutcrsbed,     but     the 

Rhine  descends  from  the  Alps,  its  *''8f-  I^T.-The  Density  of  ropuLATioN  along  tub 
head-streams  rising  near  the  pusses 
aiTording  the  easiest  access  to  Italy. 
The  plain  of  Switzerland  connects  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  with  thut  of  the 
Rhone,  thus  forming  a  great  natural 
highway  extending  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  German  Ocean.  More- 
over, the  Main  and  other  affluents  place 
the  Rhine  in  easy  communication  with 
the  basin  of  the  Danube,  thus  facili- 
tating commercial  intercourse. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  that  most  of 
the  great  towns  should  have  been  built 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  instead 
of  at  the  mouths  of  its  eastern  tribu- 
taries. The  fact  that  the  left  bank 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Romans 
accounts  for  this.  The  military  camps 
established  by  Drusus  and  others  grew 
in  process  of  time  into  cities.  Three 
great  high-roads  passing  through  Gaul 
debouched  upon  the  Rhine  at  Strass- 
burg,  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  and  a 
military  road  ran  along  its  left  bank. 
The  right  bank,  at  that  time,  had  but 
few  inhabitants,  and  the  Romans  only 
ventured  across  the  river  in  their 
military  expeditions.  At  that  period 
it  formed  a  veritable  political  boundary. 
The  western  banl-  maintained  its  supe- 
riority in  civilisation  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  an  equality  has  in 
course  of  time  been  established.  Of  the  two  lines  of  railway  which  now  skirt 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  thut  on  the  right  side  is  virtually  fur  more  important 
than  the  one  which  supersedes  the  old  Roman  road. 

The  Upper  Rhine  terminates  in  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  which  sepurutes 
Germany  from  Switzerland,  but  lies  for  the  most  part  within  German  territory. 
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On  issuing  from  this  uncient  "Sea  of  Swabiu,"  tlio  Rhino  onco  more  returns  to 
Switzcrhind  ;  but  having  forced  its  way  through  the  Jura,  it  abruptly  turns  to 
the  north  on  reaching  Basel,  and  leaves  the  region  of  the  Alps  for  ever 
behind  it. 

The  course  of  the  Rhine  below  Basel  nuturully  divides  itself  into  tliree 
sections.  From  Basel  to  Mayence  the  river  meanders  over  a  broad  plain,  once 
occupied  by  an  ancient  inland  lake.  At  Bingen,  below  Mayence,  it  enters  a 
mountain  defile,  which  it  leaves  at  Bonn,  after  which  it  traverses  a  wide  alluvial 
plain,  and  bifurcating,  reaches  the  sea  through  several  arras,  into  the  principal 
amongst  which  the  Meuse  (Maas)  discharges  itself.  Each  of  these  sections  is 
characterized  by  special  features. 

There  exists  no  evidence  of  the  wide  lacustrine  plain  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
between  Basel  and  Bingen,  having  ever  been  occupied  by  a  glacier.  No  traces 
have  been  discovered  there  of  the  vast  river  of  ice  which  from  Switzerland 
spread  over  the  plateau  of  Swabia,  nor  have  erratic  blocks  been  found  on  the 
Taunus  or  the  Niederwald,  ranges  of  hills  which  bound  the  alluvial  plain  iu  the 
north.  Yet,  although  the  ice  may  not  actually  have  invaded  this  vast  depres- 
sion, 170  miles  in  length  and  18  wide,  it  is  to  glacial  action  that  the  debris,  gravel, 
and  sand  which  fill  it  now  must  in  a  large  measure  be  traced.  The  vast  deposits, 
which  now  cover  to  an  unknown  depth  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  have  been 
conveyed  thither  by  glacial  currents.  Most  of  these  deposits  are  traceable  to 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  valley  they  are  partially 
concealed  beneath  layers  of  gravel  derived  from  the  Vosges  and  the  Black 
Forest.  The  lateral  terraces  of  the  valley,  up  to  a  height  of  300  and  even  600 
feet  above  the  Rhine,  are  in  many  localities  covered  with  a  deposit  of  loess,  or 
loam,  some  250  feet  in  thickness.  This  loess  consists  of  finely  comminuted 
band  and  pulverulent  loam  combined  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  replete  with  fresh- 
water shells  of  species  still  living  in  the  arctic  regions ;  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammals  have  also  been  found  in  it.  The  Rhine  has  scooped  itself  out  a  passage 
through  this  loess,  and  although  no  longer  the  mighty  river  as  of  yore,  the 
matter  held  in  suspension  by  it  and  carried  down  stream  is  immense.  At 
Oermersbeim  the  bed  of  the  Rhine  is  supposed  to  contain  1,000  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  to  every  yard  of  length,  and  to  carry  this  mass  annually  a  distance 
of  275  yards  down  stream.  The  mud  yearly  washed  past  the  same  place  has 
been  calculated  at  2,710,000  cubic  yards.  M.  Daubr^e  estimates  that  the  mud 
annually  carried  down  the  Rhine  would  form  a  cube  having  sides  340  feet  in 
length.  The  sand  of  the  Rhine  contains  a  few  particles  of  gold,  but  the  quantity 
is  so  small  now  as  not  any  longer  to  repay  the  labour  involved  in  searching  for 
it.     Up  to  1850  about  £2,000  worth  was  abstracted  every  year.  v 

The  Rhine,  in  its  progress  through  the  wide  valley  extending  from  Basel  to 
Mayence,  winds  much  about,  and  the  floods,  which  occur  annually,  continually 
change  its  channels  and  displace  its  islands.  Neuburg,  a  village  near  Oermersbeim, 
was  built  in  1570  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  stands  now  on  the  left 
bank,  its  original  site  not  having  been  changed.     In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
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and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  quagmires  extended  for  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  rendering  access  to  them  difficult,  the  few  favoured  spots  where  its 
volume  was  confined  to  a  single  bed  bounded  by  solid  bunks  were  naturally 
much  appreciated.  In  the  present  century  the  Rhine  is  rapidly  being  converted 
into  a  navigation  cunal,  having  a  uniform  width  of  8*^0  feet.  It  is  no  longer 
pt>nnitted  to  invade  the  districts  bo.dering  upon  it,  the  old  marshes  and  dcHcrtcd 
channels  are  being  drained  and  cultivated,  and  roads  and  railways  running  along 
lofty  embankments  afford  access  to  every  part  of  the  country.* 

After  its  union  with  the  Main,  the  Rhine,  being  turned  aside  by  the  spurs  of  the 

Fip.   108.— MBANnElllNON    OK    TIIR    HllINK    HETWF.KN    (ieilMKUHIIKIM    AN'I)    SPKYEll. 
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Taunus,  flows  to  the  west,  and  having  discovered  at  the  Binger  Loch,  or  Gap  of 
Bingen,  the  weakest  point  in  the  opposing  mountain  range,  it  engages  in  a  narrow 
rock-bound  defile,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  fluviatile  gateway  between  Southern 

•  The  delivery  of  the  Rhine  is  as  follows  : — 


In  summer  .... 

On  an  average  throughout  the  year 
When  in  floort    .... 


At  Kehl. 

At  Lauterburg. 

12,360 

16,430  cubic  feet  per  second 

33,733 

39,060             „ 

165,456 

176,936 

The  effect  of  the  conversion  of  the  Rhine  into  a  navigation  canal  may  bo  judged  from  the  fact  that 
its  length,  as  far  as  it  washes  Lower  Alsace,  has  been  reduced  from  484,290  feet  in  1838,  to  380,500  feet 
in  186U. 
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and  Northern  Oorinnny.  The  mountiiinn  whicli  it  trttvorses  in  this  part  of  it» 
coiirst!  form  ii  connecting  link  botwocn  those  of  Bohemia  and  the  Ardennes, 
and  have  a  width  of  00  miles.  It  must  not,  however,  be  suppowed  that  the 
Rhino  did  not  reach  the  North  Sea  ..ntil  it  had  excavated  the  tortuous  gorge 
through  which  it  Hows  at  present.  River  terraces  have  been  discovered  at  an 
elevation  of  o")0  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Rhine.  Their  occurrence  is 
explained  by  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  Rhino 
shaped  out  its  present  bed. 

Formerly  the  spot  where  the  Rhine  enters  its  narrow  gorge  was  dreaded  on 

Fiff.  100.— Thk  "  MouHB  "  AMI)  St.  Qoab. 


account  of  rapids  and  sunken  rocks.  The  removal  of  these  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion may  have  deprived  the  landscape  of  some  picturesque  features,  but  the 
scenery  is  even  now  strikingly  beautiful.  The  town  of  Bingen,  embosomed  in 
trees,  stretches  along  the  river  on  the  left,  and  climbs  a  hill,  as  if  desirous  of 
peeping  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Nahe  ;  the  old  "  Mouse  Tower  "  rises  on 
a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  river  ;  the  castle  of  Ehrenfels  hangs  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Niederwald,  itself  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  intended  to  commemorate 
the  "  Wacht  am  Rhein." 
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Ehronfols  in  the  first  of  u  serioM  of  casth^s,  many  of  thorn  in  ruins,  whicli 
occupy  ovory  coin  of  vuntago.  Jlhoinstoin,  Fulkonburj^,  Snonock,  l'"iirst(M>horjj, 
and  HtahUurk  occupy  promontories  on  the  loft  bank  ;  the  IM'al/  stands  on  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  ;  whilst  Gutonfels,  on  the  east,  looks  down  from  its 
«lato  rock  u|X)ti  the  town   of  Caub.     Then  tippour  Schnnborn;    (Schoniborg)   and 

* 

Fig.   110.— TlIK    VlSBVAUKH    UK   TilK    ItulNB. 
ArporiUiiK  to  rutxirrr 
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llheinfels  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  inimical  castles  of  the  "Cat"  and  the 
"  Mouse "  frown  at  each  other  menacingly  from  two  neighbouring  hills, 
liiebenstein,  Sternfels,  and  Marxburg  crown  prominent  summits  lower  down 
the  river.  Stolzenfels  rises  proudly  on  a  rock  facing  the  mouth  of  the 
Lahn. 
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U\  tbo  Nulo  viilloyi  of  the  Khiiu;  tlio  old  cuHtlos  art<  t<<|uully  nuinoroiiB,  and  well 
may  Tlu'opliiln  (iiiuticr  a.tk  how  thoir  owihth,  thoHc  binU  of  proy  of  th«  Middle  Aj^c, 
contrived  to  live,  M'ciiij^  that  thfir  un?u  of  ]>iUuK«)  wub  thuH  r«(«trictod.  Hut  thew 
ruitiM  aru  not  merely  aMuiciattHl  with  pillu^^e  and  the  clanf^  of  armH.  Every  custlo, 
nay,  every  rock  and  promontory,  liaH  itn  legend,  and  tliiH  legendary  loru  has 
prove<l  a  fertile  Hoiiree  from  which  p<M<tH  have  drawn  their  iiiHpiratiotiH.  The 
hold  roek  known  an  the  Lorelei  in  the  mont  fumoua  amongNt  the  promontorioH. 
The  llhine  runheH  wildly  along  its  foot,  and  the  roekH,  which  formerly  imptided 
its  eourHO,  causod  many  a  boatman  to  periHh,  whoso  criea  of  anguish  weru  repuat(>d 
fifteen  times  by  a  mocking  eclio. 

IMeturescjuo  scenery,  old  eastleH,  and  luHtoricul  afiaociations  aro  not,  liowevor, 
the  only  things  which  have  rendered  tho  llhino  famous,  for  its  slaty  cliffs  produce 
one  of  the  In-st  appreciated  winos  of  tho  world.  Tho  vines  are  cultivated  in  terraces, 
and  in  gou<l  years  the  formidable  labour  of  the  winzrrx  is  richly  rewarded.  Ithenish 
wine  has  supplied  German  \n)v:i%  with  one  of  thoir  most  fertile  themes,  und  even 
prose  writers  speak  of  it  with  ruptures,* 

The  only  uflluent  of  ony  importance  which  tho  Rhine  receives  between 
Bingen  und  Lahnstein  is  the  Wisper,  known  on  account  of  its  alternating  gusts 
of  wind,  which  blow  down  towards  the  Khiuo  in  the  morning  and  up  the  valley 
in  the  evening.  A  short  distance  below  the  river  Luhn,  which  rises  in  the  hills 
of  Hesse,  the  vuUey  of  the  Rhine  widens,  and  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the 
Moselle,  tt  tortuous  river,  bounded  by  steep  hills,  famous  for  their  wine.  So 
winding  is  the  course  of  the  Moselle  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  utilise  it  us 
a  road  of  commerce.  The  main  roads,  instead  of  following  its  valley,  run  over 
tho  hills  which  bound  it. 

Roth  the  Moselle  und  the  Lahn  join  the  Rhine  at  right  angles,  und  conjointly 
they  occupy  a  depression  intersecting  it  trunsversely,  and  running  purullel  with 
the  general  a.\is  of  the  mountains.  The  Nuho  und  the  Lower  Main,  together  with 
the  connecting  portion  of  the  Rhine,  occupy  u  similar  depression. 

To  the  iu)rth  of  the  basin  of  Coblenz  tho  Rhino  enters  a  second  defile,  that 
of  Andernach.  This  gorge  is  less  wild  than  that  of  Ringen,  und  the  hills 
bounding  the  river  present  gentler  slopes.  Gruduully  they  retire,  und  finully 
tho  Rhine  debouches  upon  the  vast  alluvial  plain  which  now  occupies  on  ancient 
gulf  of  the  oceun.  Iluving  been  joined  by  a  few  tributuries — the  Sieg,  the 
Ruhr,  and  the  Lippe — it  swerves  round  to  the  west  a  short  distance  from  the 
Dutch  frontier  und  tho  bend  of  its  delta.  In  this  portion  of  its  course  the 
Rhine  is  as  erratic  as  in  the  plains  of  Alsace  and  the  Pulutinutc.  Tiaces  of 
deserted  channels  abound,  and  between  Diisseldorf  and  Crefeld  may  be  seen  an 
old  bed  of  the  Rhine  which  extends  to  the  north-west,  und  joins  the  Meuse 
(Maas)  to  tho  south  of  Cleves.  Careful  measurements  continued  for  more  than 
a  century  show  that  the  volume  of  the  river  bus  sensibly  diminished.  At 
Emmerich,  with  an  averuge  depth  of  about  10  feet,  the  mean  level  in  1835  was 

*  In  EnglHnd  lihcniuh  wino  is  usually  known  as  Hock,  from  Hochheim,  a  town  on  tho  Main. 
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l(»  inches  lower  than  it  hud  been  in  1770.  At  Oemier^^hoiui  the  average  delivery 
b«'tweon  IHli)  and  IH'j.'J  amounted  to  4'),0.'J0  cubic  feet ;  between  1804  and  1807 
it  was  only  ;J7,(i8()  cubic  feet.* 

MoiTNTAINH. 

TnK  lUuck  Forest  (Schwarzwuld),  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Rhino  in 
Houthern  flfrnuuiy,  is  one  geological  fragment  of  an  ancient  moujitiiin  syntem,  of 
which  the  Vosgos  an*  the  other.  The  wide  gap  now  separating  tlio  two  originated 
during  the  miocono  ago,  when  it  was  scooped  out  bv  torrents  flowing  to  the  south, 
and  the  di^bris  deiwsited  at  the  foot  of  the  Aln-..  After  the  glacial  ago  the  floods 
sot  in  a  contrary  direction,  carrying  pebbles  und  loam  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  NotwithMtanding  these  grout  geological  revolutions,  the  formations  of  the 
two  mountain  ranges  present  singular  analogies.  Granite  forms  the  nucleus  of 
both,  its  pyramids  and  domes  frequently  rising  for  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
surrounding  beds  of  rod  sandstone.  Rocks  of  the  oolitic  and  triassic  formations 
partly  conceal  the  red  sandstone,  and  porphyry  has  been  erupted  not  only  in  the 
Vosges,  but  also  in  the  Rlack  Forest. 

The  Block  Forest  is  bounded  in  the  south  ond  west  by  the  Rhine  und  its  broad 
alluvial  plain ;  but  in  the  east,  towards  Swabia,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  indicate 
its  precise  boundary.  Wo  may,  however,  accept  the  beds  of  shell  limestone  as 
forming  its  natural  eastern  boundary,  more  especially  as  those  dork  forests  of 
firs  and  pines  to  which  the  Schwarzwold  is  indebted  for  its  name  do  not  extend 
beyond  them.  Tho  valley  of  the  Kinzig  separates  the  principal  group  of  the  Uluck 
Forest  from  the  inferior  heights  to  the  north.  A  railway  runs  up  this  river  and 
one  of  its  tributaries,  tho  Guttich,  finally  climbing  the  steep  slopes  whicb  lead  up 
to  the  hilly  plateau  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  Farther  north  still,  tho 
valley  of  the  Murg  penetrates  the  Black  Forest,  which  extends  as  far  as  tho  gup  of 
Pforzheim  (825  feet),  where  it  terminates. 

Tho  Black  Forest  presents  a  bold  front  towards  the  plain  of  the  Rhine,  but 

merges  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  plateau  of  Swabia  towards  the  east.     Its 

highest  summits  rise  above  the  region  of  forests,  the  most   elevated   amongst 

them  being  the  Feldbevg   (4,001   feet).      Tliey  belong   to   tho    same  geological 

formation  us  the  culminating  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  more  than  eighty  species 

of  Alpine  plants  have  been  gathered  upon  them.     A  wide  bay,  the  centre  of  which 

is  occupied  by  the  city  of  Freiburg,  penetrates  the  western  face  of  the  mountains  ; 

whilst  right  out  in  the  plain,  and  close  to  the  Rhine,  rises  the  detached  basaltic 

cone   of    the  Kaiserstuhl    (Emperor's    Chair,    1,875    feet),  upon  whose   summit 

Rudolph  of  Habsburg  is  said  to  have  held  a  court  of  justice.     It  commands  one  of 

the  finest  prospects  on  the  Rhine,  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  woods  and 

meadows,   being  bounded  by   distant  mountains.     The   Black  Forest  is  rich  in 

savage  and  lovely  scenery,  but  the  great  mass  of  its  visitors  are  content  to  explore 

the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baden-Baden. 

•  Total  length  of  tho  Hhino,  699  miles ;  area  of  its  catchment  baain,  97,218  square  miles;  average 
delivery  at  Emmerich,  78,060  cubic  feet. 
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Forests  still  constitute  the  great  wealth  of  the  Schwarzwald,  even  though 
many  slopes  have  been  robbed  of  them.  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  land  thus 
disaflforcstcd  have  not  always  been  successful.  The  peasants  of  Kniebes,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  bearing  the  same  name,  des+royed  the  forest  whiv^h  had 
afforded  them  a  maintenance,  but  the  fields  which  took  its  place  refused  to  yield  a 
remunerative  harvest.  In  the  end  they  were  driven  to  abandon  their  village,  and 
the  forest  has  been  replanted.  The  mines,  which  were  formerly  very  productive, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  abandoned,  and  many  of  the  mountaineers  annually 
descend  into  the  plain  in  search  of  work.  Those  who  remain  ut  home  employ  their 
leisure  in  plaiting  straw,  and  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks,  a 

Fig.  111. — The  Pass  of  the  Gutach. 
Scale  1  :  158,000. 


2  Miles. 


branch  of  industry  which  originated  here.  Manufactories,  too,  are  springing  up, 
and  the  tourist,  stepping  out  from  the  dense  forest,  is  occasionally  surprised  by 
suddenly  coming  upon  a  factory,  with  its  smoking  chimneys  and  swarms  of  factory 
hands. 

The  wooded  hills  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Black  Forest,  to  the 
north  of  the  gap  of  Pforzheim,  attain  only  a  moderate  height.  They  terminate 
close  to  Heidelberg,  in  the  Konigstuhl  (1,900  feet).  Beyond  the  Neckar  the 
country  rises  once  more,  forming  the  Odenwald.  This  region  of  hills  is  of  granitic 
and  crystalline  formation  in  the  west,  where  it  sinks  down  boldly  into  the  vale  of  the 
Rhine  and  Main,  whilst  sandstone  prevails  in  the  east,  with  masses  of  volcanic 
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rocks,  one  of  which  forms  the  Katzenbuckel  (Cat's  Back,  2,060  feet).  The  Western 
Odenwald  is  a  varied  region  of  gentle  hills,  well-cultivated  valleys,  and  numerous 
villages,  whilst  the  East  is  generally  sterile,  and  covered  with  forests.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  summits  in  the  former  is  the  Felsberg  (1,695  feet),  rising  in  the 
midst  of  a  "  sea  of  rocks,."  or  Felsenmeer.  It  is  but  little  inferior  in  height  to 
the  Malchus,  or  Melibocus  (1,700  feet),  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  range. 
Emigration  has  been  very  active  in  the  Odenwald,  and  whilst  the  "  emigration 
fever  "  was  at  its  height,  the  inhabitants  of  entire  villages,  headed  by  the  burgo- 
master, quitted  their  homes. 

The  Spessart,  to  the  east  of  the  Main,  is  geologically  looked  upon  as  a  pendant 
of  the  Black  Forest,  but  is  equally  a  member  of  the  mountain  system  of  Central 
Germany.  A  wide  alluvial  plain  stretches  from  the  Odenwald  northward  beyond 
the  Main  to  the  foot  of  the  Taunus  (2,890  feet),  the  reverse  slope  of  which  sinks 
down  gently  towards  the  Lahn.  It  is  pierced  in  many  places  by  basalt,  which 
apparently  has  some  connection  with  the  mineral  springs  which  abound  in  that 
part  of  Germany. 

The  Hunsriick  (2,672  feet),  to  the  west  of  the  gorge  of  the  Rhine,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Taunus,  filling  the  country  between  the  Nahe  and  the  Moselle. 
Like  the  Taunus,  it  is  composed  of  argillaceous  schists,  and  wooded,  and  it  forms 
bold  clifis  towards  the  valleys  which  bound  it.  On  the  south  it  joins  the  Hardt,  a 
northern  continuation  of  the  Yosges,  extending  into  the  Bavarian  Palatinate. 
The  Hardt  rises  steeply  from  the  plain  of  the  Bhine,  and  slopes  away  gently 
towards  the  north  and  west.  A  large  cavity  in  its  centre  is  now  a  peat  moss,  but 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  lake.  Upon  the  table-land  of  the  Hardt  rises  the 
isolated  porphyritic  cone  known  as  the  Donnersberg,  or  Thunderer  (2,260  feet). 
Upon  its  summit  may  still  be  traced  a  line  of  ancient  fortification,  and  many  Celtic 
coins  have  been  discovered  there. 

Vast  tracts  of  the  Hardt  are  sterile  and  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  the 
climate,  more  especially  in  the  "  Westrich,"  is  very  inclement,  hardly  anything  but 
potatoes  succeeding  there.  Ever  since  1689,  when  the  Palatinate  was  for  the  first 
time  laid  waste  by  the  French,  its  inhabitants  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers. 
Recently,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  productive  coal  basiii  around  Saarbriicken 
has  led  to  the  foundation  of  numerous  industrial  establishments,  which  provide 
employment  for  the  surplus  population.  This  coal  basin  covers  an  area  of  1,200. 
square  miles,  and  the  coal  beds  are  supposed  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  2o,000  feet 
below  the  sea-level. 

The  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  (Maas)  is  hilly,  and  deep 
valleys,  with  limpid  streams  flowing  over  rocky  beds,  intersect  it.  The  cold  and 
dreary  plateau  of  the  Ardennes  extends  into  Germany.  It  is  only  sparsely 
wooded  now,  but  is  nevertheless  superior  in  that  respect  to  the  arid  mountain 
group  of  the  Hohe  Venn  (2,280  feet),  to  the  north  of  it.  Wide  tracts  there  are 
covered  with  peat  mosses,  and  in  1684  and  1825,  when  the  summer  was  excep- 
tionally dry,  the  turf  caught  fire,  and  burnt  for  several  months,  until  extinguished 
by  the  winter's  snow.     The  Eifel,  which  extends  from  the  Ardennes  and  the  Venn 
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to  the  Rhine,  is  likewise  a  sterile  country,  very  thinly  peopled.  Vast  tracts  of  it 
are  covered  with  blocks  of  rock,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  before  the  land 
can  be  cultivated.  In  some  parts  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  fifteen  and 
oven  twenty  years,  after  which  the  grass  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  meantime  is 
burnt,  and  oats  are  sown  in  the  ashes.  After  two  or  three  years'  cultivation  these 
fields  are  once  more  abandoned. 

The  Eifel  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  extinct  volcanoes,  presenting  regular 
cones,  craters,  streams  of  lava,  and  heaps  of  scoria).  Crater  lakes,  locally  known 
as  maare,  form  a  distinct  feature  of  this  volcanic  district.     The  most  remarkable 

Fig.  112.— The  Lake  of  Laach. 
Scale  1  :  13&,000. 
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amongst  these  lakes  is  that  of  Laach,  which  covers  an  area  of  830  acres,  and  has  a 
depth  of  200  feet.  Within  a  radius  of  5  miles  of  it  no  less  than  thirty-one  craters 
have  been  discovered,  but  the  cup-shaped  cavity  now  occupied  by  the  lake  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  gaseous  explosion.  Lava  never  flowed  from  it,  though 
it  ejected  scorioB  and  other  volcanic  products.  Numerous  gaseous  springs  rise  on 
the  bottom  of  this  lake  and  in  its  environs,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  in  a 
neighbouring  peat  moss.  The  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  are  discharged  through  a 
tunnel,  constructed  in  the  twelfth  century.  Extensive  tracts  are  covered  with 
pumice,  not  only  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  also  on  the  right,  as  far 
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as  Marburg,  60  miles  away.  The  thick  tufa  beds  of  the  valley  of  Brohl  supply 
millstones,  which  are  exported  even  to  America.  The  huge  lava  stream  of  Nicder 
Mendig,  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  furnishes  excellent  building  stones,  and  has  been 
quarried  from  the  most  remote  age.  The  brewers  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
converted  some  of  the  abandoned  quarries  into  beer  cellars. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Eifcl,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aspenkippol,  a  basaltic 
cone  near  Giessen,  are  the  only  ones  of  Germany  which  have  preserved  their  craters 
intact.  The  Roderberg,  near  Bonn,  is  the  northernmost  of  these  volcanoes.  The 
"  Seven  Mountains,"  or  Siebengebirge,  which  face  it,  are  of  igneous  origin  too. 

Fig.  113 — The  SiBnBNOEiiiRoi:,  ok  Seven  Movntains, 

Scale  1  :  133,000. 
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hut  are  without  volcanic  vents.  They  are  composed  of  trachyte  and  basalt, 
and  though  of  inferior  elevation,  their  culminating  summit,  the  Oelberg,  only 
attaining  a  height  of  1,520  feet,  they  have  become  famous  on  account  of  their 
picturesque  scenery  and  their  legends.  On  the  Drachenfels  (Dragon's  Rock), 
which  rises  boldly  above  the  floods  of  the  Rhine,  Siegfried  killed  the  monster 
which  guarded  the  treasures  of  the  Nibelungs.  ,  \ 

Schistose  plateaux,  intersected  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  extend 
to  the  north  and  east  of  this  volcanic  region  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Hesse.  The 
"Wester wald  (2,155  feet),  between  the  Lahn  and  the  Sieg,  has  partly  been  robbed 
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of  its  woods,'  and  extensive  tracts  aro  now  covered  with  poat  mosses.  The  hilly 
district  to  the  north  of  the  Sieg,  pierced  in  many  places  by  basalt,  extends 
westward  as  far  as  the  Saucrland  ;  that  is,  "  Souther  Land,"  thus  named  with 
reference  to  its  position  to  the  vast  plains  of  Lower  Westphalia  and  Hunover. 
The  Itothliaar  range  and  the  plateau  of  the  Winterberg  ('<i,7(50  feet)  extend 
eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  "Weser,  whilst  the  table-land  of  the  Iluarstrang  rises 
boldly  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ruhr,  but  sinks  down  gently  towards  the 
north  until  it  merges  in  the  plains  of  Lippe. 

Striking  are  the  contrasts  presented  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
mountains  which  bound  it.  The  Suevi  and  Alemanni  who  dwell  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Palatinate,  the  Franks  of  the  northern  heights  and  the  Catti  of  Hesse, 
occupying  remote  regions,  still  represent  the  Germany  of  a  bygone  age.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  stirred  into  activity  by 
wars  and  commerce.  The  "  highlanders  "  of  some  parts  of  the  Rhine  countries 
are  amongst  the  least  civilised  of  Germans,  whilst  the  dwellers  in  the  plain  occupy 
a  foremost  rank  by  their  industry  and  commerce.  Ye;  all  these  flourishing  cities 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  mountain  valleys  for  their  existence.  It  is 
there  they  recruit  their  population,  and  it  is  the  products  of  the  mountains  which 
in  a  large  measure  feed  their  commerce. 
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Towns. 

Baden. — Comtanz  (12,003  inhabitants),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Bodensee,  where 
the  Rhine  flows  out  of  that  lake,  is  the  first  German  town  we  meet  in  a  journey 
down  the  river.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  famous  Council  was  held 
there,  Constanz  was  an  important  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  much  frequented 
by  Italian  merchants,  and  noted  for  its  linens.  Wars  and  sieges  robbed  it  of  its 
prosperity,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  its  population  had  dwindled 
down  to  4,000  souls.  Of  late  the  town  has  been  reviving,  for  its  delightful  environs 
attract  tourists  in  shoals,  and  like  its  neighbours,  Ueberlingen  (3,864  inhabitants) 
and  Meersburg,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  it  has  become  a  favourite  summer 
resort.  Mainau  is  an  island  near  the  town,  with  a  summer  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Constanz  occupies  a  situation  on  the  Bodensee  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  Geneva  on  the  Leman,  but  no  great  commercial  advantages 
accrue  to  it  in  consequence,  for,  owing  to  the  Bodensee  forming  several  large  bays, 
other  towns,  such  as  Ludwigsha/en  on  the  Bay  of  Ueberlingen,  Radolfuzell  (1,803 
inhabitants)  on  the  Untersee,  and  Stein  on  the  Rhine,  possess  similar  advantages. 
The  great  lines  of  traffic,  moreover,  cross  the  lake  from  north  to  south,  and  not  from 
east  to  west.  Singen,  an  important  railway  junction,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  lake, 
and  near  it  are  the  lacustrine  beds  of  Oeningen,  replete  with  remains  of  insects, 
fishes,  and  animals,  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  mephitic  vapours  which 
suddenly  arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  A  small  volcano  vomited  flames 
close  by.  "  ■        , 

In  the  upper  basin  of  the   Danube  there  are  o  few  Baden  towns  of  note, 
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including  Villinrfeit  (5,578  inhabitants)  ;  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  lUack 
Forest,  and  along  the  Rhine  below  Schiift'hauscn,  no  town  of  inip.irtance  whiitever 
is  mot  with,  the  land  capable  of  cultivation  consisting  but  of  a  narrow  strip  lying 
between  the  river  ond  the  foot  of  its  wooded  mountains.  Waldxliiit  {'■i,''^A^ 
inhabitants),  the  most  important  town  of  that  district,  is  situate  on  the  liliine, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aar.  Lonvir/i  ({),'24!)  inhabitants),  at  the  stmth-western 
angle  of  the  Black  Forest,  owes  its  importance  to  the  vicinity  of  Basel,  whoso 
capitalists  have  founded  numerous  spinning-mills  in  the  valley  of  the  Wiese,  the 
mouth  of  which  it  guards.  A  railway  runs  up  the  valley  to  the  manufacturing 
villages  of  Schopflieim  (2,492  inhabitants),  Hausen,  and  Zcll  (2,156  inhabitants). 
Hebel,  the  Swabian  poet,  was  a  native  of  Hausen. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  plain  of  Baden  to  the  north  of  Basel  are  built  at 

Fig.  114. — The  Lake  of  Constanz  (Constancb). 
Boole  1 :  610,000. 


the  mouths  of  the  valleys  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  first  town  which  we  reach  by  travelling  along  the  ancient  highway  running 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  Miilhcim  (3,089  inhabitants),  near  which  are 
the  mineral  springs  of  Bademceiler,  already  known  to  the  Romans.  "We  next 
reach  the  famous  city  of  Freiburg  (30,595  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  Breisgau, 
a  district  named  after  the  town  of  Breimch  (3,212  inhabitants),  built  on  a  volcanic 
rock  opposite  to  the  town  of  Neu  Breisach,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
formerly  known  as  one  of  the  "  Keys  "  of  German} . 

Freiburg  has  prospered  no  less  in  consequence  of  its  favourable  geographical 
position  than  because  of  "  privileges  "  granted  to  it.  The  route  from  the  Danube 
across  the  Black  Forest  debouches  there  upon  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Romans  recognised  the  importance  of  this  position  by  establishing  one  of  their 
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cumps  there,  and  later  on  the  Counts  of  Zabringen  erected  a  stronghold  upon  a 
neighbouring  hill.  In  the  wixteenth  century,  when  Dunubian  coramerco  was 
more  brisk  than  it  is  now,  Freiburg  had  40,000  inhabitants.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  known  rather  for  its  charming  situation  and  fine  cathedral  than  because 
of  its  commerce  and  industry.  It  boasts  also  of  a  small  university,  known  as  the 
Allivrtina,  from  its  founder,  Duke  Albert.  A  monument  commemorates  the 
memory  of  IJertliold  Schwarz,  the  reputed  inventor  of  gunpowder. 

Lahr  (H,491  inhabitants),  a  small  manufacturing  town,  lies  in  a  valley  at  some 
distance  from  the  main  road.  Offhibunj  (6,587  inhabitants)  occupies  a  favourable 
position  on  the  Kin/ig,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  pass  leading  over  the  Black  Forest. 
Its  growth  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  rapid  hud  it  not  been  for  the  greater 
attraction  exercised  by  Strossburg,  whose  cathedral  peeps  out  above  the  trees  on 
the  horizon. 

Baden-Baden  (10,958  inhabitants),  the  most  populous  town  of  this  portion  of 
the  Black  Forest,  is  wholly  indebted  to  its  springs  for  the  prosperity  it  enjoys. 
Situate  in  the  charming  valley  of  the  Oos,  this  ancient  residential  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Baden  attracts  annually  some  50,000  visitors,  amongst  whom  French- 
men were  formerly  very  numerous.  The  hottest  of  the  thirteen  mineral  springs 
of  this  Aiirelia  Aqnetisis  of  the  Romans  has  a  temperature  now  of  144"  F., 
but,  to  judge  from  the  silica  deposited  around,  it  must  have  been  much  hotter 
formerly. 

Historical  associations  abound  in  the  country  which  extends  from  Baden  to 
Heidelberg.  An  obelisk  near  the  village  of  Sasbach  marks  the  spot  of  Turenne's 
death  in  1675.  Rastatt  (12,219  inhabitants),  a  fortress  defending  the  valley  of  the 
Murg,  recalls  the  Congress  which  sat  there  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  in 
1797  to  1799,  and  at  the  close  of  which  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  assas- 
sinated. 

Karlsruhe  (42,895  inhabitants),  the  modern  capital  of  Baden,  dates  no  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  lies  off  the  great 
historical  highway,  which  runs  to  the  east  of  it,  through  Ettlingen  (5,288 
inhabitants)  and  Durlach  (6,782  inhabitants).  A  creation  of  caprice,  Karls- 
ruhe gradually  grew  into  a  town  of  importance  after  it  had  become  the  seat  of 
Government  and  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways.  The  Grand  Ducal  palace, 
with  its  park,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thirty-two  radii  diverge  from 
it.  It  is  a  neat  town,  with  several  fine  buildings,  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a 
technical  high  school  attended  by  800  students. 

Pforzheim  (23,692  inhabitants),  to  the  south-west  of  Karlsruhe,  on  the  Enz, 
a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  recalls  the  Portw  HercynicB  of  the  Romans.  It  has 
become  a  great  industrial  centre  since  French  immigrants  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  jewellerj',  which  now  occupies  8,000  artisans  in  the  town  and 
neighbouring  villages.  Most  of  the  jewellery  manufactured  at  Pforzheim  is  of 
inferior  quality,  13^  carat  gold  being  legally  permitted  to  be  used.* 

•  In  1873  Pforzheim  exported  72  tons  of  jowellcry;  Ilanau,  40  tons;  Gmiind,  10  tons;  and  Stutt- 
gart, 6  tons. 
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JJ/v/t'/iSrt/ (10,811  inhubitants)  lies  on  the  old  high-road,  ut  the  foot  of  the 
niountaina.  Its  port  on  the  llhino  in  PhilipiMbury  (■<J,407  inhubitants),  formerly 
a  fortress  of  considerable  importance.  Urcttcu  (JJ.OOO  inhabituntu),  a  tiuiall  town 
above  liruchsal,  and  in  the  same  valley,  was  the  birthplace  of  Melancthon. 

Hihklherg  {'i,'>\,\)\H  inhabitants)  and  Mannficiin  (40,4.'j;j  inhubitants)  are  sister 
towns,  the  one  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckur  wiin  the  Rhine,  the  other 
some  I'i  miles  above  that  junction,  whore  the  Neckur  dcbouclics  upon  the 
plain.  Heidelberg  claims  to  be  the  most  beautiful  town  of  all  Germany,  and 
indeed  there  are  but  few  places  outside  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  which  can 
compare  with  it.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Nockar, 
its  houses  on  the  one  side  climbing  the  hill-slopes,  wliilst  on  the  other  they 
spread  out  over  the  plain.     An  ancient  castle,  partly  destroyed  by  the  Frendi 

Fig.  lis. — Kaklbruiib. 
Scale  1  :  HO.ono. 
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in  1692,  occupies  a  hill  above  the  town.  The  shady  walks  whicli  surround  it, 
and  the  magniBcent  view  to  be  enjoyed  from  its  terrace,  add  no  little  to  the 
attractions  of  Heidelberg.  The  environs  of  the  town  abound  in  delightful  walks, 
the  Eonigsstuhltothe  south,  the  Heiligenberg  to  the  north,  the  villages  of  Neckar- 
gemiind  (2,103  inhabitants)  and  Neckarsteinach,  in  the  sinuous  valley  of  the 
Neckar,  and  the  gardens  of  Schwetzingen  (4,277  inhabitants),  out  in  the  plain, 
forming  as  many  centres  of  attraction.  But  Heidelberg  is  famous,  in  addition,  on 
account  of  its  university,  founded  in  1386,  and  attended  by  800  students,  many 
of  whom  are  foreigners. 

Mannheim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  modern  town,  founded  by  Dutch  immi- 
grants in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  affording  a  free  prospect  of  the  country  except  on  the  side  of  the  Khiue, 
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whcm  tho  view  Ih  interct'pfod  by  a  hujifo  uustlo.  Fur  from  Ixjitij^  u  dull  pliico, 
MannluMiii  w  iiolitically  tind  ruiiiniurcially  u  buHV  hive.  Standing  at  the  head  of 
navif^atioii  of  fho  Rhine,  its  hiirhuur  is  at  all  times  crowdi-d  with  veaHcls.  A 
siiHjM'iisioii  l)ri(l<,'0  and  a  bridge  of  boats  cdnnect  it  with  liudwij^shafen,  in  tho 
I'ahitiiiato.  Mannheim,  however,  is  not  solely  given  up  to  commerce.  The  castle 
contains  valuable  eoUections ;  there  is  an  observatory  ;  and  tho  theatr(>,  one  of  tho 
best  in  Germany,  Iwmsts  of  having;  been  the  first  to  produce  tho  plays  of  Schiller. 

Wrinhcim  ((i,72''J   inhabitants),  an  old  walled  city  on  the  Hergstnisse,  which 
runs  along  th(?  foot  of  tho  Odenwuld,  is  tho  only  town  to  the  north  of  Mannheim 


Fig.  116. — Hbideliieuo  and  Mj^nmirim. 

Bmle  I  :  100,000. 
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belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  In  this  part  of  the  country  ancient 
customs  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  the  land  being  frequently  held  in 
common  by  the  inhabitants.  The  "  common  lands  "  of  the  parish  of  Virnheim  have 
an  area  of  1,800  acres,  and  are  divided  into  550  "  lots,"  distributed  amongst  the 
citizens,  the  largest  plots  being  allotted  to  the  most  aged.  The  village  is  pros- 
perous, its  surplus  population  finding  a  new  home  in  America,  upon  lands  pur- 
chased at  the  common  expense. 

The  Rhenish  Palatinate  (Rheim>kai,z). — The  position  of  the  towns  of  this 
detached  portion  of  Bavaria  is  dependent,  fes  in  the  case  of  those  of  Baden,  upon 
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tho  directions  of  tho  groat  natural  highways.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  tho  Rhine,  and  ut  tho  mouths  of  the  valleys  which  debouch  ii|>on  it. 
Others  occupy  favourable  sites  on  tho  banks  of  the  llhine  itself. 

KiiiHrmln litem  ('22,108  inhabitants),  tho  capital  of  the  province,  lies  nearly  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Hurdt,  at  a  spot  where  tho  roads  from  Lorraine  converge 
upon  those  leading  to  8poyer,  Worms,  and  Mayence.  Tho  town  is  very  anci(Mit, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Kmiwror  Frederick  Barburossji,  but  numerous  factoi  ies 
impart  u  modern  air  to  it.  One  of  its  churches  is  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
province.  Amongst  the  many  old  castles  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
Landstuhl,  in  the  defence  of  which  died  Fran/,  von  Sickingen. 

Zirvibrucken  (Deux-Ponts  in  French,  !>,14!)  inhabitants)  has  freciuently  changed 
hands,  even  tho  Swedes  having  for  many  years  held  possession  of  it  (l(i")t — 1719). 
During;  the  last  century  it  acquired  some  colebiity  as  tho  town  where  (Christian  IV. 
published  the  Bi]X)ntinc  classics.  At  the  present  day  it  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
court  of  justice  of  the  province,  and  has  many  factories.  St.  Iih/Ijpi'I  (7,000 
inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  it,  lies  already  within  tho  coal  basin  of  Saarbriick. 
PirtiniHens  (10,044  inhabitants),  built  on  a  plateau  I,(iOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  engages  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  slippers. 

The  strategical  road  from  Zweibriicken  to  the  plain  of  the  Rhino  runs  through 
the  valley  of  the  Queich,  the  mouth  of  which  used  to  bo  defended  by  Ldin/tiii 
(7,579  inhabitants),  a  fortress  constructed  by  Vuuban,  but  disrated  in  1873,  as 
no  longer  capable  of  resisting  modern  artillery.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by 
Gerttin'Hheim  ((i,45;j  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Queich  and  on  the  Rhine, 
spanned  here  by  a  permanent  railway  bridge. 

The  road  to  the  north  of  Landau  passes  through  the  towns  of  Neustmlt  (10,222 
inhabitants),  Durkheim  (5,841  inhabitants),  Gr'unstadt  (3,531  inhabitants),  and 
Frankvnthal  (7,840  inhabitants),  all  of  them  situate  at  the  foot  of  vine-clad  hills, 
and  much  frequented  in  summer  by  persons  submitting  to  the  "grape  cure." 
Vineyards  and  fertile  fields  have  won  this  part  of  the  country  the  epithet  of 
Wonnegau.  But  this  "  Land  of  Gladness  "  was  formerly  the  property  of  feudal 
lords  and  priests,  whose  mansions  still  crown  many  of  the  hills.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  these  ancient  castles  is  that  of  Hartenburg,  the  family  seat  of  the  Counts  of 
Leiningen. 

Speyer  (Spires,  14,100  inhabitants),  the  Novioniagtis  of  the  Gauls,  the  Colonia 
Nemetiim  of  the  Romans,  is  the  most  famous  city  of  the  Palatinate,  though  not  at 
present  the  most  populous.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  emperors,  many  of 
whom  lie  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral.  At  a  Diet  held  here  in  1529  the 
name  of  "Protestant"  originated.  The  French  destroyed  the  town  in  1689,  and 
it  never  recovered  from  that  disaster,  T  xdirigshafvn  (12,093  inhabitants),  opposite 
Mannheim,  having  superseded  it  as  a  place  of  commerce. 

Hesse  and  Nassau. —  Worms  (16,575  inhabitants),  a  sister  of  Speyer  by  its 

destinies,  is  the  first  town  of  Hesse  below  Ludwigshafen.     Known  to  the  Romans 

under  its  Gallic  name  of  Borbifoniagus,  it  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 

the  Burgundians,  and  became  associated  with  the  legend  of  the  Nibelungs.     Like 
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S|H*y«'r,  it  WU.H  iin  oiirly  bulwark  of  ProteNtiintiHrn,  and  liko  it  wuh  riizod  to  tho 
ground  by  tbo  French  in  108!).  It  iu>v«r  rocovorod  from  that  blow,  uiid  instoad 
of  40, (MX)  or  70, 000  inhabituntfl,  un  in  tho  tiino  of  itH  proapority,  it  now  hardly 
nuinbom  10,000.  Tho  .lows  of  Worms  claim  to  bo  tho  duMuondantN  of  a  colony 
BcttU'd  it)  tho  country  prior  to  tho  introduction  of  ChriMtiunity.  Thoro  is  a  fino 
monument  of  liUthor  by  Uiotschcl. 

IhtntiHtiiilt  ( b'),0!>')  inhubitunta),  tho  capital  of  tho  (irand  Duchy  of  IIohho,  lies 
far  away  from  tho  Rhine,  in  tho  centre  of  li  aandy  plain,  and  there  in  nothing  in 
tho  geographical  feiiturcH  of  the  locality  to  favour  tho  growth  of  a  city.  A  small 
vilbige  occupied  tho  site  of  tho  modern  town  as  fur  buck  us  tho  eighth  century,  and 
became,  in  1>U<),  tho  residence  of  a  Count  of  Hesse.  Since  that  time  Darmstadt 
bus  grown  by  degrees,  and  now  that  railways  facilitate  its  communications,  it  has 
become  un  important  centre  of  commerce.  The  Grand  Ducal  castle,  with  its 
miiseums,  art  collections,  and  library,  is  tho  principal  building  of  tho  town,  which 
has  also  a  Polytechnic  school  and  several  learned  societies.  A  fino  forest  extends 
close  to  tho  houses  of  the  town,  but  the  environs  cannot  rival  those  of  Heidelberg 
in  natural  beauty. 

F>'a»kfort-o)i-M(iin  (103,136  inhabitants),*  unlike  Darmstadt,  occupies  a  most 
favourable  geographical  position.  Though  some  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
tho  Main,  it  is  nevertheless  a  Rhenish  city,  owing  to  tho  great  natural  high-roads 
which  converge  upon  it.  One  of  these  roads  follows  the  foot  of  the  hills  from 
Basel  to  tho  northward,  by  way  of  Freiburg,  Pforzheim,  Heidelberg,  and  Darm- 
stadt, und  crossing  tho  Main,  runs  through  the  Wotterau  to  the  Weser.  It  is 
intersected  at  almost  right  angles  by  a  road  following  the  Main,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Nahe.  The  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  !Muin  is  tributary  to  the  town,  and 
gives  access  to  tho  basin  of  tbo  Danube.  Upon  Frankfort  converge  the  most 
important  roads  of  the  west,  and  the  line  separating  Northern  and  Southern 
Germany  runs  through  it. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Franks  at  a  "  ford  ;  "  hence  its  name.  Charle- 
magne had  a  palace  at  Frankfort,  and  under  Lewis  the  German  Frankfort  became 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Its  fairs  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  and  wealth  flowed  from  all  quarters  into  this  meeting-place  of 
merchants,  princes,  and  ecclesiastics.  In  former  times  the  place  where  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  were  elected  and  crowned,  Frankfort  in  1816  became  the 
seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  German  Bund.  In  1866  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  free  city, 
and  now  forms  part  of  a  Prussian  district,  the  capital  of  which  is  "Wiesbaden. 

The  town,  notwithstanding  its  loss  of  independence,  keeps  growing  in  impor- 
tance. It  ranks  among  the  great  money  marts  of  Europe,  and  has  given  birth  to 
one  of  the  most  powerful  banking  families  in  the  world.  Formerly  Frankfort  was 
celebrated  for  its  book  trade,  and  the  first  daily  newspaper  made  its  appearance  there 
in  1625.  The  environs  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  supply  all  the  town  requires. 
A  locnl  proverb  says,  "  The  Wetterau  (in  the  north)  is  Frankfort's  granary,  the 

*  With  ita  suburbs  (Bornheim,  Bockcnheim,'  Obcrrad,  and  Rodolhcim),  Frankfort  haa  134,776 
inhabitants. 
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Rheingau  (in  the  west)  its  cellar,  the  Maingau  (in  the  east)  its  timber  and  stone 
yard,  and  the  Gerau  (in  the  south)  its  kitchen  garden."  Numerous  factories  have 
been  established  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  well  as  at  Offenbach  (25,911 
inhabitants),  a  Hessian  town  a  few  miles  above  Frankfort. 

The  fortifications  of  Frankfort  were  razed  in  1804,  and  the  sites  converted  into 
public  walks ;  new  streets  facilitating  communications  have  been  built ;  and  the 
famous  old  Jews'  Street  (Judengasse)  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  time  when  the 
Jews  were  locked  up  ir  it  during  the  night  and  on  Christian  holidays,  and  when 
they  were  subject  to  other  disabilities,  now  lies  far  behind  us. 

The  old  parish  church,  or  DotHf  with  its  fine  tower  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  most  cherished  by  the  natives  of  the  town.     The   town- 
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Fig.  117. — Frankkokt-on-Main. 

Scale  1  :  100,000. 
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hall,  known  as  the  Homer  (Roman),  contains  the  hall  in  which  the  German 
emperors  were  elected,  and  which  is  ornamented  with  their  portraits  by  modern 
artists.  The  Snalhof,  close  by,  occupies  the  site  of  Charlemagne's  palace.  The 
circular  church  of  St.  Paul  recalls  the  German  Parliament  of  1848.  There  are  an 
Art  Institute,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings,  a  natural-history  museum,  a  town 
library,  a  botanical  and  a  zoological  garden,  and  several  scientific  societies.  Statues 
of  Gutenberg,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  (the  latter  the  most  illustrious  of  the  town's 
sons)  ornament  the  public  squares.  3Iinor  monuments  recall  Boeme,  Feuerbach, 
and  other  famous  citizens. 

Hanau  (22,409  inhabitants),  towards  the  east,  at  the  fork  of  the  great  high-roads 
leading  to  Leipzig  and  Niirnberg,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  outpost  of  Frankfort. 
It  first  rose  into  importance  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Flemish, 
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iJutch,  and  French  refugees  settled  in  it.  The  manufacture  of  jewellery  is  carried 
on  with  much  success,  Haiiau  ranking  next  to  Pforzheim  in  that  respect,  and 
there  are  also  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  and  metallurgical  establishments. 
Hanau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  near  it  Napoleon,  in  IHl.'i, 
fought  his  last  buttle  upon  the  soil  of  Germany.  The  hot  springs  of  Wilhclmslml, 
near  Hunau,  are  much  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  Frankfort. 

A  railway  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  passing  high  above  the 
famous  vineyards  of  Hochhoim  (2,620  inhabitants),  and  connects  Frankfort  with 
Mainz  (Mayence,  .'i0,4"21  inhabitants),  a  fortress  defending  the  most  important  pass 
over  the  Rhine,  At  the  first  glance  the  geographical  position  of  Mayence  strikes 
us  us  being  even  more  favourable  than  that  of  Frankfort ;  but  Mayence  is  not  the 
point  of  junction  of  so  many  roads,  and  the  Tuunus,  on  the  north,  appears  to  shut 
it  in.  The  interests  of  commerce  and  industry  have,  besides  this,  always  been 
obliffcd  to  yield  to  military  considerations.  It  was  here  that  Drusus,  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  constructed  one  of  his  most  powerful  castles,  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Germans.  The  Mayence  of  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  has  its 
guns  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Gaul.  Its  extensive  lines  of  fortifications  and 
numerous  detached  forts  require  a  garrison  of  20,000  men  for  their  defence.  The 
victualling  yards  and  bakeries  of  Mayence  are  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  supply  the 
daily  wants  of  an  army  of  500,000  men. 

There  still  exist  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  of  500  arches,  and  a  few  other 
remains  of  ancient  Moyuntiacum,  and  the  museum  in  the  old  Grand  Ducal  palace 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  Roman  antiquities.  The  Byzantine  cathedral  forms  the 
most  striking  monument  of  the  town.  It  was  completed  in  1340,  but  parts  of  it 
date  back  to  the  tenth  century.  A  statue  by  Thorwaldsen  commemorates  the 
memory  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 

Mayence  is  the  most  populous  city  of  Grand  Ducal  Hesse.  The  Rhine  below  it, 
as  far  as  the  Nahe,  has  only  small  villages  on  its  left  bank,  but  one  of  these  is  the 
famous  Ober  Ingelheim  (2,808  inhabitants),  the  alleged  birthplace  of  Charlemagne. 
Bingen  (6,380  inhabitants),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nahe  with  the  Rhine,  has  an  old 
castle,  and  from  the  Rochusberg,  above  the  town,  may  be  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
extended  views  on  the  Rhine. 

At  a  distance  of  only  5  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Mayence  we  reach  another 
large  town,  Wiesbaden  (43,674  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. 
Pleasantly  situate  at  the  opening  of  a  valley,  and  at  tht  foot  of  the  wooded  Taunus 
Mountains,  this  town  possesses  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  health  resort  or  place  of 
leisure.  The  hot  springs — Funtes  Jiattiaci — were  known  to  the  Romans,  but  it  is 
only  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  they  have  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  visitors.  The  old  "  village  "  of  Wiesbaden  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  modern  town,  which  has  straight  streets,  shaded  walks,  villas,  and  gardens.  A 
few  minutes  suffice  either  to  take  us  into  the  wooded  hills  or  to  Biebrich  (7,690 
inhabitants),  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is  a  fine  park. 

Wiesbaden  is  the  principal  watering-place  of  the  Taunus,  attracting  annually 
no  less  than  70,000  visitors.     Schlangenbad,  the  "  Bath  of  Snakes,"  thus  named 
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after  the  inoffensive  udders  which  abound  there,  lies  to  the  west,  in  a  wooded  gap 
of  the  raountains.  The  elongated  LaiKjen-Scliirulhnrh  (2,7.'U  inhabitants)  lies 
beyond  the  watershed,  in  u  valley  tributary  to  the  Luhn.  Nii'da'  Sr/fers,  and 
many  other  springs  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  rise  in  another  side  valley  of  the 
Lahn,  and  furnish  the  popular  Seltzer- water,  of  which  nearly  5,000, ()()()  stone 
bottles  are  annually  exported.  Towards  the  east,  within  easy  reach  of  Frankfort, 
are  the  thermal  or  mineral  springs  of  Hofkcim  (2,097  inhabitants),  Wcilbftrli, 
Soden,  KoiiigHHtein,  KrMiherg{2,^\7  inhabitants),  Kronthal,  and  Homhutuj-cor-dcr- 
Ilohe  (8,200  inhabitants),  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Frunkforters,  the  gambling- 
rooms  of  which  formerly  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  J)uropo.  Other  springs 
rise  in  the  Wetterau,  to  the  east  of  the  Taunus,  the  most  important  being  those  of 
Nauheini  (2,391  inhabitants).  Friedrichsdorf,  a  village  near  Homburg,  was 
founded  in  1689  by  French  Huguenots,  whose  descendants  still  speak  French. 

A  short  distance  below  Biebrich  commences  the  most  famous  wine  district  of 
the  Rheingau.  Successively  we  pass  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Eltville  (2,883  inha- 
bitants), Johannisbcrff,  and  Rudesheim  (3,455  inhabitants).  Excellent  wine  is 
likewise  grown  in  the  gorge  below  Bingen,  more  especially  near  Amianushamcn. 
All  these  wines  have  a  slaty  flavour,  highly  appreciated  by  connoisseurs.  There 
are  no  large  towns  along  this  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  only  a  narrow 
ledge  of  level  land  intervening  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  river. 

Populous  towns,  however,  abound  in  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  which  joins  the 
Rhine  between  the  castle-crowned  rocks  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lahustein  (conjointly 
7,319  inhabitants).  The  Lahn  rises  in  the  same  group  of  hills  as  the  Sieg,  It 
at  first  takes  an  easterly  direction,  but  then  turns  south,  flowing  past  the  university 
town  of  Marburg  (9,600  inhabitants)  to  Giesscn  (13,858  inhabitants),  likewise  the 
seat  of  a  university,  and  situate  in  the  centre  of  an  ancient  lake  basin.  Wetzlar 
(6,837  inhabitants),  lower  down  the  river,  was  a  place  of  greater  importance 
formerly,  when  it  was  the  seat,  between  1698  and  1806,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  empire,  whilst  now  it  is  mainly  dependent  upon  its  tan-yards  and  iron 
mines.  Limburg  (5,157  inhabitants),  the  veritable  capital  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lahn,  was  a  great  place  of  commerce  in  former  times,  rich  enough  to  support 
2,000  troopers  for  the  protection  of  its  merchants,  and  to  build  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  of  Germany.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  and  coal 
are  worked  in  the  environs,  and  there  are  also  slate  and  marble  quarries.  Fine 
potter's  clay  is  found  in  this  part  of  Nassau,  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
is  carried  on  with  success. 

Still  descending  the  Lahn,  we  pass  the  village  of  Nnssdu,  with  its  old  castle, 
and  reach  Ems  (6,077  inhabitants),  the  famous  watering-place  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  No  town  would  ever  have  been  built  in  this  narrow 
valley  if  it  were  not  for  the  thermal  springs ;  yet  the  environs  abound  in 
delightful  walks,  one  of  which  conducts  us  to  the  village  of  Friicht,  where  the 
tomb  of  the  statesman  Stein  is  shown  to  visitors. 

BiRKENFELD  — The  valley  of  the  Nahe  is  partly  occupied  by  the  principality 
of  Birkenfeld,  which  the  collective  wisdom  of  tl^e  Congress  of  Vienna  assigned  to 
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tho  Dukes  of  Oldenburg.  The  two  small  towns  of  that  district,  Obentcin  (4,094 
inhabitants)  and  Idar  (.'i.OiJl  inhabitants),  aro  well  known  for  the  articles 
manufactured  there  of  agates  and  other  pebbles.  This  is  a  very  old  industry,  but, 
an  long  as  tho  workmen  were  dependent  u|K)n  tho  stones  found  in  the  country,  it 
could  not  attain  a  very  high  development.  It  has  grown  into  importance  only 
since  1834,  when  emigrants  from  Oberstein  discovered  stones  suited  to  their 
purimse  in  Brazil.  At  the  present  time  this  industry  employs  2,300  workmen. 
About  330  tons  of  agates  and  other  stones  are  converted  annually  into  fancy 
articles,  amulotn,  idols,  &c.,  their  value  being  thereby  increased  from  £30,000  to 
£100,000. 

RiiKMsii  I'lirssiA  — Krcuzmch  (13,772  inhabitants),  the  principal  town  on  the 
Nahe,  being  situate  at  tho  head  of  navigation  of  the  river,  enjoys  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  but  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  its  mineral  springs.  The 
environs  abound  in  picturesque  ruins,  nearly  every  bluflf  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe 
having  formerly  been  crowned  by  the  castle  of  some  robber-knight. 

No  populous  towns  are  met  with  in  the  picturesque  gorge  which  the  Rhine 
traverses  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz.  Bacharach,  a  centre  of  the  wine  trade, 
occupies  a  picturesque  site  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley.  Leaving  Caith  (2,031  inha- 
bitants) on  the  right,  we  reach  Obenrcscl,  the  ancient  Vokozia  (2,580  inhabitants), 
which  stretches  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Passing  beneath  the  "  Lorelei," 
we  come  upon  St.  Goar.  Then  rise  the  ancient  towers  of  Boppard,  the  Bondobriga 
of  the  Romans  (0,208  inhabitants),  and,  looking  up  on  the  left,  we  espy  the  walnut- 
trees  in  the  shade  of  which  stood  the  Konigsstulil,  or  Royal  Chair,  upon  which  the 
King  of  the  Germans  took  his  seat  after  election. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  tho  Lahn,  we  immediately  afterwards  reach  that  of  the 
Mosel,  or  Moselle.  The  towns  on  the  Moselle  do  not  rival  those  of  the  Rhine,  but 
several  are  rapidly  acquiring  importance.  Foremost  amongst  them  is  Saarbriicken, 
which,  with  its  suburb  St.  Johann,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  '^aar,  has  a  population 
of  19,982  souls,  and  is  rapidly  uniting  with  the  neighbouring  manufacturing 
town  of  Mahtadt-Burbach  (12,433  inhabitants).  Saarbriicken  is  indebted  to 
the  productive  coal-fields  of  which  it  forms  the  centre  for  its  prosperity.  These 
coal-fields  yield  annually  more  than  5,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Furnaces,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  and  chemical  works  abound  in  these  towns,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ones  of  Dndweiler  (10,029  inhabitants),  Sulzbach  (5,000  inhabitants),  Fmd- 
richsthal  (5,002  inhabitants),  and  Neunkirchen  (11,169  inhabitants).  But  not 
only  are  the  factories  of  their  vicinity  supplied  from  the  coal-pits  of  Saarbriicken, 
those  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Switzerland  likewise  are  dependent  upon  them  for 
their  fuel. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Saar,  we  pass  PiittUngen  (6,726  inhabitants),  a 
manufacturing  town;  Saarlouk  (6,782  inhabitant8\  the  birthplace  of  Marshal 
Ney  ;  Merzirj  (4,412  inhabitants) ;  and  Saarbunj  (1,866  inhabitants).  Leaving  the 
confluence  of  the  Saar  with  the  Moselle  behind  us,  we  reach  Trier  (Treves,  32,972 
inhabitants),  the  mo^  ancient  city  of  all  Germany,  which  down  to  this  day 
perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Treveri  which  founded  it.     Treves, 
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lying  liolow  tho  junction  of  throu  iniportiuit  rivorn,  tho  Monollo,  thoHauor,  and  tho 
Suur,  |M)H»e880(l  rnuny  iidvantugc.s  for  currying  on  tho  conimcrco  hetwoen  tho 
civilised  OuUo-UomunH  und  tho  unculturod  (ifrniiinfl.  It  quickly  roao  into  iin{)or- 
tiinco,  und  almost  doscrved  tho  epithet  of  "  NPci.iid  cupitul  of  tho  Ilonian  world," 
which  i\uNoniuB  bestowed  upon  it.  It  becumo  at  un  ourly  duto  cMibelliMhod  with 
Bno  buildings,  und  numerous  villus  arose  upon  tho  surrounding  heights.  Of  tho 
Itoinun  ruins  still  existing  that  known  us  the  Porfn  Niyra  is  the  most  remarkable, 
'"hero  are  also  vust  underground  vaults,  und  the  ruins  of  nn  umphitheatro  in 
which  Constantino  caused  thousands  of  cuptive  Franks  to  bo  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beusts.     Tho  cuthctlrul  dutes  buck,  in  purt,  to  the  fourth  century.     The  locul 
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museum,  in  addition  to  many  Roman  antiquities,  contains  numerous  objects  of  a 
more  remote  age.  The  "  Column  of  Igel,"  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  is  the  best 
preserved  Roman  tomb  in  Germany. 

Treves,  like  its  great  prototype,  after  having  been  a  political  capital,  became  a 
religious  one,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  it  was  known  as  Sanctu  ciritas 
Trei'erorum.  Out  of  every  three  buildings  one  was  dedicated  to  religious  purposes, 
und  the  entire  population  was  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  their  hangers-on. 
Many  of  these  ancient  religious  buildings  are  now  used  as  barracks,  warehouses, 
breweries,  and  private  dwelling-houses.  A  modern  city  of  factories  has  sprung  up 
around  the  old  one,  and  soon  it  will  become  necessary  to  go  to  the  museum  in 
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onlor  to  obtain  n  ((liinp«o  of  niiciont  TrcvcN.  Tho  "  holy  cout"  ooca«innnlly 
uttracts  va«t  ntiiiilit>i'M  of  |iil>?iin»M  to  Tri'vcN,  hut  tliat  town  liatt  rccontly  met  wit'i  u 
tormi«labl(!  rival  in  tho  nci^hhourin^  villaj^o  of  Mtirjiini/ni,  whonco  u  i'  l^a?; 
uppcaranci's  of  tln"  Virgil'  Mary  havo  hcon  r«'|)orto(l. 

Tho  ^loaollo  holow  Troves  haH  a  ouurHe  of  no  lona  than  110  miluH  bo<  <:u  it 
joinn  the  Uliino,  but  throughout  thi^  extent  not  n  ningle  town  of  importunco  it 
mot  with,  thouf^li  Rmall  villaj^oM  are  plentiful.  Tho  narrow  valley,  bounded  by 
vine-clad  liills,  aiTordH  no  room  for  a  largo  town,  and  only  at  the  confluence  could 
Hpace  1)0  found  for  a  larger  agglomeration  of  houses.  Coblenz  (34,130  inhabit- 
ants), tho  ConfluenU't  of  the  Ilomuns,  bus  not  attained  the  importunoe  which  it* 
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position  would  seem  to  warrant.  Its  inferiority  to  Frankfort  and  Cologne  i» 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  being  surrounded  by  sterile,  thinly  peopled  hills, 
possessing  few  resources.  Besides  this,  the  military  character  of  the  town  must 
necessarily  cripple  its  industrial  and  commercial  development.  Coblenz  has  a  fine 
Byzantine  church,  a  noble  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  an  ancient  bridge 
across  the  Moselle,  but  tho  structures  which  principally  attract  attention  are  its 
fortifications.  Right  opposite  rises  the  impregnable  citadel  of  EhrenbreUsfein, 
with  its  caseraated  batteries.  The  detached  forts  surrounding  the  town  aflPord 
shelter  to  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  yet  all  these  fortifications  can  be  defended 
by  5,000  men,  so  carefully  have  they  been  planned. 
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Once  more  descending  the  Rhine,  we  pass  the  industrial  town  of  Netiwied 
(9,474  inhabitants),  partly  inhabited  by  Protestants.  On  a  hill  nearly  opposite 
rises  an  obelisk  erected  by  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse  in  memory  of 
General  Hoche.  The  Nette,  which  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  takes  us  to 
Mai/cn  (6,839  inhabitants),  the  principal  town  of  the  Eifel.  Lower  down  on  the 
Rhine  is  Andernach  (4,839  inhabitants),  the  Antoniacum  of  the  Romans,  with 
ancient  walls,  a  feudal  castle,  and  a  Byzantine  church. 

The  Rhine  once  more  enters  a  narrow  gorge,  and  village  succeeds  village,  but 
it  is  only  after  the  picturesque  Siebengebirge  has  been  left  behind  that  we  again 
reach  a  town  of  importance.  This  is  Bonn  (28,076  inhabitants),  the  ancient 
Boiina,  occupying  a  position  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of 
Germany  analogous  to  that  of  Maestricht  on  the  Mouse.  Bonn  is  best  known 
now  for  its  university,  and  as  a  head-quarter  of  tourists.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  there  to  Beethoven,  a  native  of  the  place.  Another  great  man,  Rubens, 
probably  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Siegen  (12,901  inhabitants),  the  old  capital 
of  the  Sicambri,  on  the  river  Sieg,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  a  few  miles  below 
Bonn.  Siegen  prospers,  thanks  to  its  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  mines,  its 
metallurgical  establishments  and  tanneries.  Sieghiirg  (5,668  inhabitants)  lies 
lower  down  in  the  same  valley. 

Cologne  (Koln,  li54,564  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
Its  geographical  position  on  the  great  natural  high-road  which  from  Northern 
France  to  Western  Russia  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  of 
Northern  Europe  is  a  most  favourable  one.  That  high-road  crosses  the  Rhine  at 
Deutz,  the  "Dutch"  suburb  of  Cologne.  In  a  time  when  artificial  roads  were 
still  scarce,  Cologne  had  but  few  rivals  amongst  the  inland  towns  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  when  the  Romans  founded  there  their  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta 
Agrippinensium  the  town  quickly  rose  into  importance.  In  the  Middle  Atros  it 
became  the  great  staple  of  trade  on  the  Rhine,  and  long  before  the  rianseatic 
League  was  formed  the  merchants  of  Cologne  concluded  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  they  dispatched  their  own  vessels 
to  London,  where  they  had  a  herberghe  of  their  own.*  After  a  long  struggle 
with  their  bishops  the  citizens  of  Cologne  secured  their  municipal  liberties,  and 
rapidly  grew  rich.  In  1236,  18,000  of  them,  sumptuously  attired,  paraded 
before  the  English  bride  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  "  Rich  as  a  cloth 
merchant  of  Cologne"  became  a  proverbial  expression  throughout  Germany. 
Cologne  at  that  time  waa  not  only  one  of  the  principal  cloth  marts  of  Europe,  it 
also  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  sale  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  artisans  were 
distinguished  in  many  handicrafts.  But  in  the  end  disasters  overtook  the  town. 
The  discovery  of  America  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  commercial  route 
which  connected  Venice  with  Augsburg;  (he  United  Netherlands,  when  they 
acquired  their  independence,  closed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  against  all  vessels 
except  their  own ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Catholics,  proud  of  the 
epithet  of  "  German  Rome  "  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  their  city,  suicidally 
*  On  the  site  of  what  ia  now  known  as  Cold  Harbour  (Colon  Herberghe),  near  the  Tower. 
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expelled  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  After  this  the  town  decayed  rapidly. 
Its  tortuous  streets  became  changed  into  gutters,  and  shoals  of  mendicants  beset 
the  church  doors.  Of  recent  years  the  recovery  has  been  rapid.  Cologne  has 
become  the  head-quarters  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Bhine,  the  traffic  on  the 
railways  converging  upon  it  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  numerous  manu- 
factories, including  potteries,  spinning-mills,  chemical  works,  and  machine  shops, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  city  and  in  its  environs,  not  to  mention  the  many  "original" 
distillers  of  eau  de  Cologne.  Including  its  suburb  Deutz  (14,507  inhabitants),  it 
has  now  a  population  of  169,071  souls,  which  is  probably  not  much  inferior  to 
what  it  had  in  its  most  prosperous  days. 

The  cathedral,  or  Dom,  is  the  most  famous  edifice  of  Cologne,  rising  high 
above  the  surrounding  houses,  a  witness  to  the  wealth,  past  and  present,  of  the  city. 
During  more  than  three  centuries  this  unfinished  structure  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  but  work  upon  it  has  been  resumed,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  it  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Many  other  churches  are  noteworthy  on  account  of 
their  architecture.  St.  Mary  of  the  Capitol,  the  oldest  amongst  them,  is  built  in 
the  Byzantine  style ;  that  of  the  Apostles  is  famed  for  its  arcades ;  St.  Gereon 
has  a  crypt  paved  with  mosaics ;  and  St.  Peter's  boasts  of  an  altar  painting  by 
E' bens.  The  town-hall  is  an  incongruous  structure,  not  wanting,  however,  in 
picturesqueness.  Near  it  is  the  GUrzenich,  with  its  famous  concert  hall.  A 
museum,  founded  by  two  citizens,  Wallraf  and  Richartz,  contains  a  collection 
of  paintings  and  antiquities.  There  are  also  zoological  and  horticultural 
gardens. 

Cologne,  being  a  fortress,  is  enclosed  by  an  enceinte,  which  will,  however,  be 
razed  as  soon  as  the  twelve  detached  forts  now  building  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

To  the  west  of  Cologne,  close  to  i^he  frontier  of  Belgium,  rises  another 
large  city,  which  for  a  long  time  might  fairly  claim  to  be  the  su^  nor  of  the 
Rhenish  city.  This  is  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  79,608  i^u^bitants),  situate  on 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Meuse,  fed  from  the  hot  spring  which  rises  in  the 
•■  valley  of  the  wild  boars,"  called  Porcetum  in  mediseval  Latin,  and  now  known 
as  Burtscheid  (Borcette,  10,220  inhabitants).  Aachen  does  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  great  navigable  river,  but  its  many  sulphur  and  thermal  springs  so 
pleased  Charlemagne  that  he  made  Aquisgranum  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and 
there  constructed  a  marble  palace,  of  which  marvels  are  related  in  old  legends. 
The  palace  has  disappeared,  the  town-hall  occupying  its  site ;  but  the  chapel 
which  Charlemagne  built,  and  in  which  he  was  buried,  still  exists  as  a  portion  of 
the  cathedral  which  grew  out  of  it.  So  great  a  hold  had  Charlemagne'.s  deeds 
obtained  upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  that  Aachen  was  proclaimed  a 
'*  holy  city "  soon  after  his  death,  and  attracted  multitudes  of  pilgrims. 
Thirty-seven  emperors  were  crowned  there,  seated  in  the  marble  throne  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  springs,  which  originally  made  the  fortune  of  the  town,  still  attract 
some  26,000  visitors  annually,  but  Aacheii  possesses  other  elements  of  wealth  in 
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its  coal,  lead,  and  zinc  mines,*  its  metallurgical  establishments,  cloth-mills,  and 
manufactories  of  needles  and  pins.  A  technical  high  school  supplies  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  with  compt:tent  managers. 

The  whole  of  the  country  surrounding  the  twin  city  of  Aachen- Burtscheid 
abounds  in  manufactories.  Enchweiler  (11,000  inhabitants),  in  the  north-east, 
has  iron  works  and  coal  mines.  Stolberg  (10,252  inhabitants),  still  nearer  to 
Aachen,  has  iron  works,  glass  works,  and  other  manufactories.  Eupen  (14,759 
inhabitants)  is  the  Bradford  of  Prussia,  its  cloths  being  largely  exported. 
Moresnet,  a  small  territory  conjointly  governed  by  Prussia  and  Belgium,  has 
become  famous  on  account  of  its  "  Vieille  Montague  "  zinc  mines,  yielding  40,200 
tons  of  that  metal  annually.  MalmMij  (5,671  inhabitants),  still  farther  to  the 
south,  has  extensive  tanneries.  Biiren  (14,516  inhabitants),  half-way  between 
Aachen  and  Cologne,  manufactures  cloth,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce. 
One  of  the  five  lines  of  railways  which  diverge  from  it  takes  us  to  Jiilich  (Juliers, 
5,111  inhabitants),  close  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  while  another  runs  past  Ziilpich 
and  the  manufacturing  town  of  Emkirchen  (5,489  inhabitants)  to  Treves,  on  the 
Moselle.  Ziilpich  is  the  Tolbiacum  or  Tolbiac  of  old  writers,  where  Clovis  defeated 
the  Alemanni  in  496. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cologne  we  reach  Mulheim  (17,353  inhabitants),  a  manu- 
facturing town  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  port  of  Bergisch-Gladbach  (7,030  inhabitants) ; 
but  lower  down  for  a  distance  of  30  miles,  as  far  as  Diisseldorf,  no  town  of  note  is 
met  with  on  the  river.  Bmseldorf  (80,695  inhabitants) ,  formerly  merely  a  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Dussel,  has  grown  into  a  populous  city  since  the  Dukes  of 
Berg  made  it  their  capital.  It  is  the  natural  port  of  the  manufacturing  district 
of  which  Barmeu  and  Elberfeld  are  the  centre.  The  town  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
having  fine  public  parks  and  clean  streets.  Its  school  of  art  is  famous  throughout 
Germany.     Cornelius  the  painter,  and  Heine  the  poet,  were  natives  of  the  town. 

On  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine,  though  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  rise 
the  walls  oi  Nema  (15,364  inhubitants),  which  Charles  the  Bold  vainly  besieged  in 
1474  and  1475.  Tacitus  mentions  this  town  ander  the  name  of  Novesium,  and  it 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  district.  A  canal  connects  it  with  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine  lud  it  is  now  one  of  the  mo^•t  important  grain  marts  of  Germany. 
Manufacturing  towns  have  sprung  up  in  this  part  of  the  Rhineland.  Crefeld 
(52,905  inhabitants),  the  principal  amongst  them,  is  quite  American  in  its  appear- 
ance, having  grown  in  the  course  of  a  century  from  a  small  village  into  a  large 
and  busy  town,  engaging  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  velvets,  silks,  and 
ribbons,  t  The  same  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  in  ihe  neighbouring  towns, 
the  principal  amongst  which  are  Viersen  (19,705  inhabitants),  Munchen-Gladbach 
(31,970  inhabitants),  Rheydt  (15,835  inhabitants),  Suc/iMii.  (8,957  inhabitants), 
and  Kempen  (5,372  inhabitants),  the  latter  the  native  place  of  Thomas  ^  Kempis. 
To  the  north  of  these  towns,  beyond  Qeldern  (5,194  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of 

•  Thoy  yield  annually  800,000  tona  of  coal,  12,300  tons  of  lead,  and  4,040  tons  of  zinc, 
t  Crefeld,  in   1874,  had  28,153  looms,  paid  ■('!, 030,900  in  wages,  nnd  exported  goods  valued  at 
£3,409,800. 
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a  duchy,  the  country  which  extends  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  is  quite 
rural  in  its  aspect. 

On  the  Lower  Bhine  there  are  no  towns  which  equiil  Diisseldorf  in  importance. 
Past  Ucr/ingcn  (-3,216  inhabitants),  the  port  of  Crefeld,  the  liver  flows  beneath  the 
railway  bridge  of  Rheinhamen,  and  wo  reach  liuhrort  (9,051  inhabitants),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ruhr,  one  of  the  busiest  ports  of  Germany,  exporting  annually  over 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Ruhrort  has  ship-yards  and  factories,  and  is  the  port  of  a 
number  of  important  manufacturing  cities,  including  Dukburg  (37,380  inhabitants), 
Mu1heim-on-tho-Ruhr  (15,277  inhabitants),  and  Oberhauaen  (15,479  inhabitants). 

Weael  (19,104  inhabitants)  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 


Fig.  120. — Chefeld  and  its  E.NVinoNS. 
Soale  1  :  2SO,000. 
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mouth  of  the  Lippe.  It  ie  an  ancient  town,  with  gabled  houses  and  an  old  Gothic 
church,  growing  an  abundance  of  fruii  and  vf  getables  in  the  gardens  which 
surround  it.  Wesel  defends  the  Dutch  frontiers  of  Ger:-\iny,  and  its  works  have 
recently  been  augmented.  A  permanent  biidge,  no  less  thtiri  0,285  feet  in  length, 
including  its  approaches,  here  crosses  the  Bhine.  Xauten  (3,292  inhabitants),  a 
decayed  town,  and  Emmerich  (8,107  inhabitants),  are  the  last  German  towns 
washed  by  the  floods  of  the  Bhine.  On  a  terrace  to  the  west  of  the  latter  rises 
Cleve  (Cleves,  9,233  inhabitants),  a  name  perhaps  signifying  "cliff."  The  legend 
of  Lohengriu,  the  **  Knight  of  the  Swan,"  is  associated  with  this  town. 

The  country  around  Crefeld  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
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Germany,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  the  coal  basin  of  the  Ruhr,  the  veritable 
Lancashire  of  Prussia,  where  town  presses  upon  town,  and  the  network  of 
ruibvays  is  most  bewildering.  Elberfeld  (80,589  inhabitants)  and  Barmen  (86,502 
inhabitants)  were  small  villages  a  century  ago,  but  now  extend  for  5  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Wupper.  The  interests  of  the  inhabitants  are  almost 
exclusively  wrapped  up  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons,  and  ribb.  s,  in 
print  works  and  other  industrial  establishments.  Barmen  also  exports  pianofortes. 
All  the  towns  of  that  district  present  the  same  aspect,  and  look  like  so  many 
suburbs  of  Elberfeld  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  lioimforf  (9,573 
inhabitants),  Luttn'nghniisen  (9,471  inhabitants),  Lennep  (7,753  inhabitants),  and 
Kroninbcrg  (8,107  irhabitants)  are  the  more  important  amongst  them.  Ilildm 
(6,787  inhabitants),  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  manufactures  silks ;  licmscheid 
(15,000  inhabitants)  is  the  German  Sheffield;  whilst  Bolingcn  (15,142  inhabitants) 
and  the  towns  near  it  *  are  known  for  their  cutlery.     Solingen  is  famous  for  its 

Fig.  121, — RUHKORT   AND   1X8   ExTIRONS. 
Scale  1  ;  326,000. 
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The  extent  of  the  coal  basin  is  indicated  bjr  shading. 

sword-blades,  the  art  of  tempering  them,  it  is  said,  having  been  introduced  there 
from  Damascus. 

The  number  of  towns  to  the  north  of  the  railway  which  joins  Dusseldorf  to 
Elberfeld  is  somewhat  less  bewildering.  Meitmann  (6,500  inhabitants),  near  which 
is  the  famous  Neander  Valley  with  its  bone  caves  ;  Wcrden  (6,746  inhabitants), 
in  the  abbey  of  which  was  preserved  Ulfila's  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  until 
the  Swedes  carried  it  ofP  during  the  Thirty  Years'  \7ar ;  and  other  towns  are  still 
separated  by  wide  stretches  of  open  country.  But  to  the  north  of  the  Ruhr,  and 
close  upon  the  borders  of  the  country,  we  come  upon  another  group  of  raauufactul"- 
ing  towns,  whose  growth  has  perhaps  been  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  those 
mentioned  previously.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Essen  (76,450  inhabitants), 
which  in  less  than  fifty  years  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  of 
Prussia.     Essen  supplies  Germany  and  the  world  with  those  famous  cast-steel 

•  Including  Merschoid  (10,017  inhabitants),  Dorp  (11,380  inhabitants),  Iliisoheid  (9,969  inhabitants), 
Wald  (7,701  Inhabitants),  &c. 
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guns  which  have  made  the  reputation  of  their  inventor,  Krupp.  But  guns  con- 
stitute only  a  small  part  of  the  products  of  Krupp' s  huge  estahlishment,  which 
covers  an  area  of  9G0  acres,  occupies  15,000  workmen,  in  addition  to  some  5,000 
miners,  and  produces  annually  125,000  tons  of  cast  steel.  The  neighbouring 
towns  of  A/fciicssrn  (12,058  inhabitants),  Altcndorf  {Vlfilb  inhabitants),  and  liorbeck 
(with  Bocholt,  20,095  inhabitants)  engage  in  the  same  industries. 

Westpuama. — The  coal  basin  of  the  Ruhr  extends  eastward  into  Westphalia, 
and  there,  too,  it  has  caused  huge  manufacturing  towns  to  spring  from  the  soil. 
Dortmund  (57,742  inhabitants),  however,  the  most  populous  town  of  Westphalia, 
dates  back  to  an  earlier  period,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  chronicles  of  the  tenth  century. 
Favourably  situate  on  the  high-road  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Elbe  and  Oder, 
it  was  one  of  the  Hrst  to  join  the  Hanseatic  League.  Its  town-hall  and  fine 
churches  belong  to  that  period,  and  more  venerable  still,  a  group  of  lime-trees  is 
pointed  out,  in  whose  shade  the  judges  of  the  Holy  Vehme  met.     The  surrounding 

t  •  Fig.  122.— Esanr. 
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district  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  but  the  actual  wealth  of  Dortmund  is  due 
rather  to  coal  and  iron  mines  and  iron  works  than  to,  its  trade  in  com.* 
Bochum  (28,308  inhabitantp),  half-way  between  Dortmund  and  Essen,  rivals  both 
as  a  mining  and  industrial  town.t  The  other  towns  of  this  portion  of  Westphalia 
are  equally  distinguidhed  for  their  industry.  Foremost  amongst  them  are  Geken- 
kirchen  (11,295  inhabitants),  Witten  (18,106  inhabitants),  Horde  (12,837  inhabit- 
ants), and  Hagen  (26,870  inhabitants).  Iserlohn  (16,838  inhabitants)  has  iron  and 
zinc  mines  as  well  as  lime-kilns,  and,  like  its  neighbours,  engages  in  the  manu- 
facture of  every  description  of  hardware. 

But  whilst  industry  has  transformed  the  villages  of  Southern  Westphalia  into 
large  towns,  Soed   (13,099  inhabitants),  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest 

•  The  district  of  Dortmund  annually  yields  3,300,000  tons  of  coal  and  89,500  tons  of  iron  ore, 
while  280,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  steel  are  produced  yearly. 

t  Ahout  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  annually.  ■:■' 
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towns  of  all  Germany,  has  singularly  lagged  behind  in  this  race  for  pre-ominenco. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  Soest  hud  50,000  inhabitants,  and  its  ancient  "  customs  " 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  towns  of  Northern  Germany.  Situate  half-way 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  on  the  fertile  plateau  of  the  Hellweg,  and 
having  easy  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Lippo  in  the  north,  and  to  that  of  the 
Ruhr  in  the  south,  Soest  enjoyed  peculiar  natural  advantages,  and  soon  acquired 
considerable  wealth.     Unna  (7,323   inhabitants),  on  the  same  plateau,  half-way 

Fig.  123.— The  IIeilweo. 
Scale  1  ;  410,000. 
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betiween  Soest  and  Dortmund,  shares  in  these  advantages,  but,  like  its  more  powerful 
neighbour,  it  has  not  participated  in  the  progress  of  the  towns  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  coal  and  iron. 

Arnshenj  (5,486  inhabitants),  the  chief  place  of  the  Sauerland,  is  likewise  an 
ancient  town.  Situate  on  the  Upper  Ruhr,  beyond  the  coal  basin  named  after  that 
river,  it  has  remained  a  small  place.  Quite  in  the  east  of  the  country,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Weser,  rises  the  Marsberg,  upon  which  tradition  places  Irminsul,  the 
Saxon  idol  overthrown  by  Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIE  SWABIAN  JUUA  AND  TIIK  VALLEY  OF  THE  NECKAR. 

(WUHTTEMIIEKO    AM)    HollENZOLLEUN.)  * 

Genekai,  Asi'KCTs,  Mountains,  and  Rivers. 


HE  basin  of  the  Neckar,  though  tributary  to  the  Rhine,  yet  forms  a 
distinct  region,  as  far  as  concerns  its  upper  portion,  bounded  as  it 
is  in  the  west  by  the  ranges  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald. 
Geograpliical  features  thus  justify  the  formation  of  a  separate 
kingdom,  of  which  the  old  castle  of  Wirtineborg,  near  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Stuttgart,  became  the  natural  nucleus.  The  boundaries  of 
Wiirttemberg,  as  drawn  in  accordance  with  treaties,  present,  no  doubt,  a  few 
anomalies,  the  districts  on  the  Upper  Danube  and  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of 
Constanz  lying  outside  the  valley  of  the  Neckar ;  but  upon  the  whole  Wiirttemberg 
forms  a  world  apart,  quite  able  to  lead  a  life  of  its  own.  A  map  showing  the 
density  of  the  population  proves  this  very  plainly.  The  valley  of  the  Neckar 
stands  prominently  forth  upon  it  aa  a  grout  centre  of  population,  separated  from 
Badpn,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria  by  thinly  peopled  tracts  of  country. 

The  western  boundary  of  this,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  active  countries 
of  Germany,  is  formed  by  the  Black  Forest,  or  Schwarzwald,  whose  southern 
extremity  ^rikes  the  Swabian  Jura  at  an  acute  angle.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
near  the  point  of  contact  is  comparatively  small,  and  easy  passes  lead  across  them 
into  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Rhine.  This  facility  of 
communication  has  enabled  Wiirttemberg  to  extend  its  political  boundaries  in  that 
direction  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bodensee. 

The  Jurassic  formation  gradually  increases  in  width  as  we  travel  eastward 
from  the  Rhine.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Swabian  Jura  rise  to  the  west  of 
the  Danube,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Heuberg,  the  most  considerable  amongst  them 
attaining  an  elevation  of  3,320  feet.  On  its  summit  the  vast  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Alps  lies  spread  out  before  us,  and  through  a  gap  in 
the  former  we  are  able  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Vosges. 
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To  the  north  of  the  pass  which  the  railway  from  Stuttgart  crosses  at  an 
elevation  of  3,006  feet,  the  height  of  the  Jura  gradually  decreases  towards  the 
north-east. 

Tlie  Swabian  Jura  differs  in  its  aspect,  but  not  in  its  geological  formation,  from 
the  Jura  of  France.     Instead  of  consisting  of  a  succession  of  parallel  ridges,  it  forms 
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an  undulating  plateau,  presenting  a  bold  face  to  the  Neckar  nearly  1,000 
feet  in  height,  and  sinking  down  gently  towards  the  Danube.  The  more  elevated 
ridges  are  covered  with  stones,  between  which  grows  a  scanty  herbage.  Their 
climate  is  too  inclement  to  admit  of  cultivation,  and  the  name  of  Bauhe  Alp  (Rugged 
Mountain),  which  is  applied  to  them  by  the  peasants,  is  therefore  a  very  appropriate 
87 
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oiu>.  But  standing  upon  tho  wostcrn  sciirpmonts  of  tho  Jura,  wo  loo'  down  into 
Binilinj^  viilloyn,  wondinji;  tluiir  way  to  the  Neckur,  iind  ubounding  n  woulthy 
villiigos,  honicstouds,  und  oichiirds.  Hold  nuiHses  of  whitish  rock  project  towards 
the  valley  of  tho  Neckar,  almost  separated  from  tho  plateau  by  tho  erosive  action 
of  water*     One  of  these  crags  is  occupied  by  the  caatlo  of   IlohenzoUern  (2,800 
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feet),  tho  ancestral  home  of  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  and  Germany  ;  another 
bore  upon  its  summit  the  proud  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (2,240  feet). 

The  Swabian  Jura  is  quite  as  cavernous  as  that  of  France,  and  the  bones  of 
bears  and  other  animals  now  extinct  have  been  found  in  its  recesses.  Narrow 
gorges  or  clefts,  which  divide  the  plateau  into  distinct  sections,  abound.  The 
gorge  of  the  Brigach,  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Danube,  thus  cuts  in  two 
the  plateau   of  the  Baar.     The  gorge'  of  the  Fils,  an  affluent  of  the  Neckar, 
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more  to  the  north,  divides  the  centrul  pluteuu  of  the  Hauhe  Alp  from  that  of  the 

Albach.     A  third  river  gorge  separates  the  Albaeh  from  the  Iliirdtfeld ;  and  the 

liavurian  Wernitz  divides  the  Swahian  from  the  Franconiun  Jura.    These  breaches, 

or   gorges,  offer  peculiar   facilities  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways. 

The  limestone  mountains  of  Swabia  are  as  replete  with  fossils  as  are  those    of 

Switzerland.     The  Boll,  to  the  south  of  Stuttgart,  has  acquired  some  fame  on 

account  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles  which  have  been  found  there.    Steinheim, 

between  the  Albach  and  the  Iliirdtfeld,  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  huge 

atoll,  similar  in   all  respects  to  the    atolls   built  by   zoophytes  in   the   I'ucific. 

The  Klostcrberg,  in  the  centre  of  the  atoll,  with  its  nineteen  di.stinct  varieties  of  a 

species  of  Plaiiorbis,  is  one  of  the  great 

battle-grounds  of  palocontologists.     The 

marls  of  that  district  are  soaked  with  oil, 

apparently   consisting    of  a    mixture   of 

mineral   substances  with  the  fat  of  the 

animals  buried  there.     Every  square  mile 

of  the  bituminous  slate  of  the  Swabian 

Jura  contains,  according   to   Quenstedt, 

about    515,000    tons    of    oil,    resulting 

from  the  decomposition  of  small  marine 

animals.     That  portion  of  Wiirttemberg 

which  lies  between  the  Jura  and  the  Lake 

of  Constanz  belongs  to  the  plateau  of 

Bavaria. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  to  the  north  of 
the  Jura  flow  into  the  Neckar,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  Kinzig  and  the  Murg, 
which  flow  direct  to  the  Rhine,  and  the 
'iauber,  which  is  tributaiy  to  the  Main. 
The  Neckar  rises  in  a  swampy  depres- 
sion to  the  west  of  the  plateau  of  the  Baar, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,290  feet  above  the 
Reinforced  by   numerous   streams 


sea 
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descending  from  the  Black  Forest  and 
Jura,  it  soon  becomes  large  enough  to  float  timber.  Below  Cannstadt  the  river 
is  navigable  for  barges.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  the  Neckar  is 
bounded  by  steep  clifis,  the  country  on  either  side  of  it  often  lying  as  much  as 
500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  These  gorges,  however,  alternate  with 
wide  basins,  where  the  Neckar  winds  about  amongst  verdant  hills.  The  scenery 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  Neckar  is  equally  varied.  These  tributaries  are  the 
Enz,  on  the  left ;  the  Fils,  Rems,  Kocher,  and  Jagst,  on  the  right.  Gentle  hills, 
contrasting  with  bolder  contours  and  even  cliffs,  impart  much  graceful  beauty  to 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  lakes  and  of  a  background  of  snow- 
clad  mountains,  Wiirttemberg  resembles  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  plateau  of 
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Switzerland.  Its  climate*  and  vegetation,  too,  are  nearly  identical,  its  more 
northern  latitude  being  compensated  for  by  the  greater  elevation  of  Switzerland. 
Wiirtturaberg,  quite  us  much  as  the  region  irrigated  by  the  Lower  Aar,  is  a  land  of 
corn-fields  and  orchards,  and  even  the  vino  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
all  the  way  down  from  Tiibingen  (1,0-10  feet). 

Inhahitants. 

The  country  around  Stuttgart  and  Cannstudt,  one  of  the  most  carefully  culti- 
vated of  all  Germany,  was  in  a  former  age  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  mammoth 
and  shaggy  rhinoceros,  whose  bones,  mixed  with  those  of  horses,  oxen,  hyenas, 
and  tigers,  have  been  discovered  in  the  tufa.  The  caveriis  of  the  Swabian 
Jura  have  yielded  the  bones  of  reindeer,  together  with  stone  implements,  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  the  reindeer  survived  in  the  forests  of  Germany  long 
after  it  had  become  extinct  in  those  of  Gaul. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the  country  had  its  human  inhabitants  long  before 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  kinship  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  still  forms  a  subject 
of"  dispute  between  the  learned.  They  were  succeeded  by  Celts,  and  later  on  by 
Germans.  It  is  even  supposed  that  thf  designation  of  the  castle  which  has  given 
a  name  to  the  entire  country  is  a  corruptiun  of  the  Celtic  appellation  of  Virodunum, 
the  modern  equivalent  for  which  is  Verdun.  It  was  assumed  formerly  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  "Wiirttembergers  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Suevi.  An 
examination  of  the  old  grave-hills  has  shown,  however,  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country  exhibit  the  long  skulls  and  fair  com- 
plexions which  are  associated  with  the  Suevi.  The  majority,  more  especially  in 
the  south  and  west,  have  black  hair  and  round  skulls  :  "  one  might  almost  take 
them  to  be  Figurians,"  says  Dr.  Fraas.  The  original  type  of  the  Swabian  sur- 
vives only  on  the  plateau  of  the  Rauhe  Alp,  where  nearly  all  the  children  have 
fluxen  hair  and  blue  eyes.  This  sterile  mountain  tract  has  exercised  no  attraction 
upon  invaders,  and  its  inhabitants  were  thus  able  to  perpetuate  the  type  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Old  German  superstitions  still  survive  there  in  the 
guise  of  Christianity.  Horse-shoes  are  nailed  to  every  stable  door  as  a  protection 
to  the  cattle,  and  Ascension  Day  is  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  fresh  wreath  of 
amaranths  being  prepared  to  shield  the  house  against  lightning.  The  inhabitants, 
like  those  of  Savoy  and  Auvergne,  migrate  annually  to  the  plain,  where  they  gain  a 
living  as  pedlars  and  seed  or  flower  merchants.  Ehningen,  a  village  near  Reutlingen, 
is  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  these  Swabian  pedlars,  and  at  Christm>'-!-time  the 
whole  of  them  return  to  their  village  to  hold  what  is  called  thei'  "  congress." 
Grown  rich  by  trade,  the  Ehningers  have  made  their  village  "  the  prettiest  in  all 
Wiirttemberg." 

Fraas,   the   geologist,  has  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  five 
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distinct  groups,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  dwell.  These 
groups  are  determined  by  the  granite  and  triassic  sandstone  of  the  Black  Forest, 
the  shell  limestone  of  the  lower  valleys,  the  variegated  marls  in  the  north,  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Rauhe  Alp,  and  the  alluvial  lands  beyond  the  Danube.  As 
these  formations  occur  at  varying  heights,  the  districts  in  which  they  pre- 
dominate naturally  present  differences  of  climate ;  and  climate  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  occupations  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  woodmen  of  the  Black  Forest,  living  in  solitary  log-huts,  differ 
strikingly  from  the  peasants  of  the  plain,  who  cultivate  wheat  and  the  vine, 
and  retire  after  the  day's  labour  to  their  comfortable  villages.  At  the  same  time 
this  geological  classification  of  the  inhabitants  is  far  from  precise,  especially 
when  dealing  with  the  populous  districts  in  the  north,  which  have  been  exposed  to 
a  great  variety  of  influences.  No  doubt  the  men  and  beasts,  the  cereals  and  fruits, 
of  the  marly  districts  are  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Swabia,  but  this  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  a  greater  intermingling  of  races.  At  all 
events  it  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  humanity  that  this  central  district 
of  Wiirttemberg  should  have  produced  such  men  of  mark  in  the  world  of  thought 
as  were  Kepler,  Schiller,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
districts  of  Wiirttemberg  in  which  superstition  is  rife,  and  where  ghost  stories  are 
listened  to  even  by  men  of  some  education.  In  no  other  part  of  Germany  do  new 
religious  sects  gain  an  equal  number  of  converts. 


Towns. 

Stuttgart  (107,273  inhabitants),  though  not  situate  on  the  Neckar  itself,  occu- 
pies a  most  favourable  positio-i  in  the  very  centre  of  Wiirttemberg.  Its  environs, 
moreover,  are  delightful,  and  well  deserve  the  epithet  of  "  Swabian  Paradise  " 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Caniisfadt  (15,065  inhabitants),  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Neckar,  would  perhaps  have  been  a  more  favourable 
site  for  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  virtually  the  two  towns,  hardly  more  than 
a  mile  apart,  are  one,  and  lead  a  common  life.  No  other  town  of  Germany  has 
increased  in  population  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  for  it  is  hardly  a  century  since 
Stuttgart  had  only  20,000  inhabitants.  The  "  old  town,"  with  its  tortuous  streets, 
still  occupies  the  centre  of  the  modern  city,  but  forms  only  a  small  part  of  it. 
The  number  of  elegant  mansions  is  large  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  amongst 
the  statues  which  ornament  its  public  squares  there  are  several  which  deservedly 
rank  as  works  of  art.  Though  not  a  university  city,  Stuttgart  possesses  a  library 
of  350,000  volumes,  a  natural-liistory  museum,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  many 
other  collections.  Music  is  much  cultivated,  and  the  manufacture  of  pianos  is  of 
considerable  importance,  as  is  also  the  publishing  trade. 

The  royal  park,  barracks,  and  other  buildings  extend  to  the  north-east  of  Stutt- 
gart in  the  direction  of  Cannstadt.  That  town,  too,  boasts  of  many  line  build- 
ings and  villas,  and  its  ferruginous  springs  annually  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 
As  to  Ludwigsburg  (14,709  inhabitants),  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  it 
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is  merely  a  dependency  of  a  royal  palace,  with  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Strauss,  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  was  born  there.  There 
are  extensive  barracks  and  other  military  establishments.  The  agricultural 
academy  oi.Hohenhehn,  to  the  south  of  Stuttgart,  is  perhaps  the  best  institution  of 
that  kind  in  Germany. 

Tlic  Ncckar,   in  its   upper  course,   flows  past  several  towns  of  importance. 
liotticeil  (4,590  inhabitants),  with  its  turreted  walls,  is  a  town  of  salt  works  and 


Fig  127.— Stittoaut  and  its  Envikons. 
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manufactories.  Though  situate  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Jura,  this  ancient 
free  city  was  for  more  than  two  centuries  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Passing  Ilorb  (2,043  inhabitants),  near  which  Auerbach  was  born,  and  the 
picturesque  old  town  oi  liottenhimj  (0,155  inhabitants),  we  reach  Tiibhigen  (10,450 
inhabitants),  the  most  curious  city  on  the  Upper  Neckar.  It  owes  its  reputation 
solely  to  its  university,  which  is  attended  by  over  1,000  students,  many  of  whom 
are  no  doubt  quite  as  much  attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
as  by  the  reputation  of  the  professors.  Uhland  was  born  at  Tiibingen,  and  died 
there. 
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Reutlingen  (15,245  inhahitants),  in  a  side  valley  of  the  NecKur,  was  merely  a 
village  of  serfs  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  through  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants 
it  has  grown  into  an  important  town.  There  are  tan-yards,  shoo  factories,  and 
printing-offices.  The  Gothic  church  of  the  town  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest 
religious  edifice  in  Wiirttemberg. 

Metzingen  (5,003  inhabitants)  and  NMingen  (5,078  inhabitants)  succeed  each 
other  on  the  Neckar,  whilst  Kirchlipim  (6,197  inhabitants),  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle  of  Teck,  and  Ooppingcn  (9,53'2  inhabitants),  known  for  its  tan-yards  and 
cotton-mills,  occupy  Literal  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Jura.     Ensliiigen 


Fig.  128.— View  ok  Tchinoen. 
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(16,701  inhabitants),  lower  down  on  the  Neckar  and  close  to  Stuttgart,  has 
machine  shops,  iron  works,  and  other  manufactories.  The  grapes  grown  on  the 
surrounding  hills  are  converted  into  "  Esslingen  champagne,"  a  mischievous 
beverage. 

Several  towns  of  importance  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Rems,  which  joins  the 
Neckar  opposite  Ludwigsburg,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  Wiirttemberg. 
Waiblingen  (4,128  inhabitants),  near  its  mouth,  is  no  longer  the  most  populous 
town,  but  under  its  Italian  name  of  Ghibellino  it  has  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation  on   account    of  the    wars  carried   on    in   Italy   by  the  emperors   of  the 
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house  of  Wuiblingen  or  ITobonstaufen.  Gmund  (12,838  inhabitants),  the  chief 
town  of  the  valley,  cnp^agcs  in  the  raanufucture  of  jewellery.  A  railway  runs  up 
the  valley  as  far  as  Anicn  (o,!)28  inhabitants),  a  town  of  iron  works. 

The  Neckar,  below  its  junction  with  the  Rems,  flows  past  Marbach  (2,241 
inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of  Schiller,  whose  house  has  been  converted  into  a 
Schiller  Museum.  Near  it  the  Murr  joins  the  Neckar  on  the  right,  the  principal 
town  on  it  being  liurknanfj  (4,923  inhabitants).  Besiglieim  (2,441  inhabitants), 
believed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Enz,  which  rises  in 
the  Black  Forest.  The  hot  springs  of  Wildbail  (2,700  inhabitants)  rise  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Enz,  whilst  Leonbcrcj  (2,231  inhabitants),  the  native  town  of 
Schelling,  and  Weil  iler  Sfadi  (1,765  inhabitants),  that  of  Kepler,  occupy  side 
valleys.  Ft'cudemtadt  (5,237  inhabitants),  farther  to  the  south,  is  the  only  town 
of  Wiirttemberg  which  lies  beyond  the  watershed  separating  the  basin  of  the 
Neckar  from  that  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Austrian  and  Moravian  refugees.  Maulbronn,  with  its  famous  abbey,  lies  on  the 
hills  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  Near  it  are  several  colonies  of  French 
refugees,  who  settled  in  the  country  in  1698  and  1699. 

At  Lauff'en  (3,418  inhabitants),  thus  named  after  the  rapids  formed  by  the 
Neckar,  that  river  emerges  upon  the  plain  in  which  rise  the  houses  and  factories 
of  Heilbi'onn  (21,208  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  of  Northern  Wiirttemberg. 
The  ancient  city  owes  its  name  of  "Healing  Burn"  to  u  spring  over  which  a 
church  has  been  built.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  centre,  with  sugar-mills, 
paper-mills,  iron  works,  and  jewellers'  shops.  Much  of  the  wine  produced  in  the 
vicinity  is  converted  into  "champagne."  Wcimberg  (2,186  inhabitants)  is  near 
it.  Heilbronn  is  famous  for  its  fine  trees  and  flowers,  and  much  of  the  produce 
of  its  market  gardens  is  exported.  Quarries  and  salt  works  are  near  it,  but  the 
most  productive  brine  springs  of  Wiirttemberg  are  those  of  Hall  (8,430  inhabit- 
ants), in  the  valley  of  the  Kocher. 

Mergenthcim  (4,021  inhabitants),  in  the  valley  of  the  Tauber,  which  is  tributary 
to  the  Neckar,  recalls  the  glories  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  whose  property 
Napoleon  confiscated  in  1809. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  UPPER  DANUBE  AND  THE  MAIN. 

(DaVAHIA   and    DaNUBIAN    Wl'UTTIMRRHO.) 

General  Aspects. — Mountains. 

F  all  the  states  of  Germany,  Bavaria,  excluding  therefrom  the  Trana- 
Rhenan  Palatinate,  has  its  boundaries  drawn  most  in  accordance 
with  natural  features.  The  country  presents  itself  as  a  vast  quad- 
rangle, bounded  on  the  south  by  the  limestone  Alps  of  the  Alguu, 
Tyrol,  and  Salzburg  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Bohemian  Forest ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Thuringian  Forest ;  and  in  the  west  by  the  Franconian  and  Swabian 
Jura.  The  rivers,  it  is  true,  partly  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  partly 
to  that  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  passage  from  one  basin  to  the  other  presents  no 
obstacles  vk^hatever.  This  geographical  unity  has  greatly  promoted  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Bavaria.  It  has  kept  alive,  too,  a  "  particularist "  Bavarian  patriotism, 
old  customs,  and  traditions.  There  was  a  time  when  politicians  dreamed  of  giving 
to  Bavaria  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  that  time  is 
past,  and  Bavaria  has  become  a  province,  though  a  very  important  one,  of  the  new 
German  Empire.* 

Austria  took  care  at  the  :.■  ogress  of  Vienna  to  secure  possession  of  all  the 
great  passes  over  the  Alps,  and  not  even  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Danube  above  Passau  were  wholly  assigned  to  Bavaria.  Austria  holds 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  Vorarlberg,  but  also  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Lech  and  Isar.  The  Fern  Pass  (4,025  feet),  through  which  runs 
the  old  high-road  from  Augsburg  to  Innsbruck  and  Italy,  lies  wholly  within 
Austrian  territory.  Bavaria,  however,  may  nevertheless  boast  of  possessing  some 
veritable  Alps,  with  glaciers,  perennial  snows,  lakes,  and  succeeding  zones  of 
vegetation.     Standing  upon  the  Hohe  Peissenberg  (3,190  feet),  an  isolated  cone 


•  Bavaria  to  the  east  of  the  Bhino  . 
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rising  in  tho  middle  of  u  pliiin,  thoHc  Biivariun  Alps  lio  sproiid  out  boforo  ub, 
forming  u  muguiHcent  punoruma.  Tli'ir  ciilminuting  summit,  tho  Zugspitzo 
({>,r)9{)  foet),  is  the  highest  niountuin  witliin  the  present  limits  of  tho  Gorman 
Empire. 

Some  of  tho  Alpine  vulli'ys  of  Buvariu  are  noted  for  their  picturesque  scent. /y. 


Fig.   I'Ji).— TlIK    KiiNKlHRK. 
Bonle  1  :  lOO.OIX). 


a  Miles. 


The  castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  to  the  east  of  Fiissen,  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Lech  and  of  a  country  of  moraines,  now  covered 
with  forest.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Parteukirchen  opens  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wetterstein,  and  near  it  the  Walchensee  occupies  a  huge  natural  amphitheatre  in 
the  mountains.     The  Tegernsee,  with  its  villas,  lies  farther  to  the  east,  whilst  the 
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Konif][Hoi>  oceupicH  n  much -ad  mi  red  Hite  in  the;  midnt  of  the  moinitaiiin.  This  latter 
IH  tl  most  l)i'iuitifiil  liikf  of  all  Oorrnaiiy.  Itn  jjroy-^ri'cn  waters  reflect  the  snow- 
capped Htiminit  of  the  Wutzmann  (M,!)M7  feet),  caHcudeM  spiirkle  amongst  the 
foliage,  the  forests  dcsconil  in  nnuiy  places  to  the  ed^e  of  the  water,  and  villas 
occnpy  every  coin  of  vantapfo  around  it.  The  foaming  rivulet  which  escapes 
from  this  charming  lake  flows  through  the  valley  of  Herchtcsgadcn  towards  Sidz- 
burg.  There  is  no  more  dulightfiil  valley  in  all  Havaria  than  that  of  Herchtoa- 
gaden,  with  its  brine  springs  and  salt  works,  its  watering-places  and   summer 

Fig,  130.— View  op  thk  KtiNioiiBi. 


resorts.  And  yet  man  there  is  physically  most  wretched.  Subjected  for  ages  to 
the  hard  rule  of  monks,  the  dwellers  in  this  earthly  paradise  became  so  poor  that 
the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  refused  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 
them.  Consanguineous  marriages  and  physical  deterioration  were  the  result,  and 
in  the  district  of  Berchtesgaden  one  amongst  every  fourteen  inhabitants  is  afflicted 
with  goitre,  and  one  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  is  a  cretin !  Their  occupation — 
the  carving  of  wooden  images — necessitating  much  confinement,  only  increases 
these  evils. 

The  mountainous  region  which  bounds  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and 
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m<piiriite«  it  from  HoluMuiii,  commencos  immodliitcly  to  tho  north  of  tho  Diinnlw. 
All  inforior  riiiigu  of  cryKtalliiio  fortniitioii,  and  partly  wooded,  strotcIu-H  along  tho 
rivor,  altaitiiiig  a  height  nf  ;j,0()0  foot,  with  NUinrnits  rising  Hovorul  hundred 
fi'ot  hight-r.  TImm  rango,  known  an  tho  Havariun  ForoHt,  ia  Hcparatod  hy  tho 
longitudinal  valloy  of  tlio  llogcn  from  tho  more  olovutod  riingo  UHually  cuUud  tho 
Itohomian  Forest.  Tho  Arher  (1,MU  feet)  und  Iluchol  {4,7H2  feet),  tho  cul- 
minuting  points  of  this  rungo,  riso  within  tht^  liavariun  frontier.  Wo  have 
already  seen  how  formidablo  an  obstuclo  this  woodod  region  bus  at  uU  times 
proved  to  tho  march  of  armies.  Only  ono  good  puss  leads  across  it,  connecting 
tho  Bavarian  town  of  Furth  with  Tuus  in  liohemia.  Further  north  the  Bohumiun 
Forest  in  less  elevated. 

Tho  Fiehtelgobirgo — "  Pino  Mountain  " — a  protuberance  of  grunito  and 
gneiHs  pierced  hero  and  there  by  basalt,  forms  tho  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Bavaria.  It  in  by  no  means  very  olevate<l,  but,  owing  to  its  rugged  nature,  its 
inclement  climate,  sterile  soil,  and  sparse  population,  has  at  all  times  proved  a 
seriouH  obstaclo  to  tho  free  intercourse  between  North  and  South  Germany.  Tho 
rivers  which  riso  in  those  mountains — tho  Main,  a  tributary  of  tho  Rhino;  tho 
Nuab,  u  feeder  of  tho  Danube;  und  tho  Suulo  und  Elster,  which  both  flow  to  the 
Elbe — indicate  tho  position  of  tho  most  fuvourublo  locality  where  they  can  bo 
crossed.  This  gap  lies  close  to  Bohemia,  between  the  Ore  Mountains  and  the 
Fiehtelgobirgo,  und  from  tho  most  remote  time  it  bus  muintuined  its  rank  us  an 
important  highway.* 

The  mountains  which  extend  from  tho  Fiehtelgobirgo  to  tho  westward  attain 
their  highest  elevation  outside  the  political  borders  of  Buvuria.  Only  one  group 
of  mountains  lies  almost  wholly  within  Buvuria,  viz.  tho  Spessart,  or  "  Wood- 
pecker's Forest,"  culminating  in  tho  Geiersberg,  or  "Vulture  Mountain"  (2,017 
feet).  The  Main  almost  encircles  the  Spessurt  before  it  continues  its  course 
towurds  tho  Rhine.  The  climute  of  this  mountuin  group  is  rude,  its  inhubitants 
are  poor,  but  the  forests  of  beeches  and  oaks  ure  magnificent,  and  game,  including 
wild  boars,  deer,  and  wild  cats,  is  plentiful.  Formerly  it  was  haunted  by 
brigands. 

Wide  plateaux  separate  the  basin  of  the  Danube  from  that  of  the  Main. 
These  plateaux  are  a  continuation  of  the  Swabian  Jura,  which  towards  the  north- 
east assumes  the  name  of  Franconian  Jura.  Mufb  broader  than  that  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  the  Bavuriun  Jura  is  far  less  elevated,  and  it  does  not  terminate  in  a  range 
of  cliffs,  as  does  the  Ruuhc  Alp.  It  is  intersected  by  narrow  gorges,  which 
present  great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by 
the  remains  of  ancient  atolls,  and  by  cavities  formed  by  volcanic  ex~  '  sions.  The 
plain  of  the  Ries,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Nordlingen,  is  tbusbounded 
on  all  sides  by  hills  exhibiting  violently  contorted  strata,  and  its  fertile  soil  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  igneous  rocks.  The  Bavarian  Jura  presents  the  same 
geological  features  as  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  It,  too,  abounds  in  fossils. 
One  of  its  upper  beds  furnishes  the  famous- lithographic  stones  of  Solenhofen,  the 

•  Tho  Schneebcrg,  3,687  feet,  i8  tho  highest  summit  of  tho  Fichtelgcbirg^. 
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<|uarrieH,  seen  from  afar,  pronciiting  tho  up]M>aranco  of  a  glaring  white  town  built 
in  the  niidNt  of  a  forent.*  Aniongnt  the  foHHiJH  found  in  tiie  Htrata  of  Solingeii  in 
the  Arr/ifroi>/tfi/.r, an  animal  half  bird,  halt'  reptil(>.  Tlu;  l''ran('onian  Jiini  abounds 
in  cavern.H,  mo.st  of  them  yielding  (he  bonen  of  byena«,  bearn,  and  other  extinct 
animals,  and  wmietimoH  uImo  human  remaiuN.  The  eavorn  of  Uailenreuth  is  that 
which  is  best  known  to  geologists,  but  thousands  of  others  yet  remain  to  be 
exphtred.  The  entrance  to  these  caverns  is  for  tho  most  part  through  sinks, 
locally  known  as  SrfidKcrfdr/ier  or  Viftoiov/in;  and  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  thunderbolts. 

Although  the  Alps  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  Havaria,  their  debris  can  be 

Fig.  131. — A  liieaioN  ov  Mohainkn  in  Utpku  IUvahia. 
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traced  for  nearly  100  miles  from  their  northern  foot,  even  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube.  Nearly  one-half  of  Bavaria  is  covered  with  soil  resulting  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  mountains.  The  blocks  of  rock,  the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay 
which  cover  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  to  an  unknown  depth  can  all  be  traced  to  the 
Alps. 

Tho  plain  does  not  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  but  is  separated 
from  them  by  a  region  of  hills,  torrents,  lakes,  and  swamps.  These  hills  are 
nothing  but  ancient  moraines  which  the  glaciers  carried  down  on  their  backs,  and 
deposited  outside  the  valleys.     Still  farther  to  the  north,  and  opposite  the  mouths 

♦  On  an  average  13,100  cubic  yards  of  stone  are  quarried  annually,  at  a  cost  of  £200,000.  They  sell 
for  £2,000,000. 
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of  certain  valleys,  erratic  blocks  are  found  in  large  numbers.  None  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  to  the  north  of  the  Algau  Mountains,  whilst  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Inn  they  extend  as  far  as  Krayburg,  a  village  lying  some  25  miles  from  the 
actual  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  pebbles,  which  in  the  plain  sloping  down  towards  the  Danube  are  covered 
witli  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  we  travel  av,ay 
from  the  mountains.     Most  of  them  are  calcareous,  and  have  evidently  come  from 
the  limestone  Alps  ;   but  mixed  with  them  are  found  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  crystalline  slate,  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  more  southern  crystalline  Alps, 
which  in  the  glacial  epoch  must  thus  have  surpassed  the  limestone  Alps  in  height. 
Beyond  the  Danube  the  pebbles  traceable  to  the  Alps  are  mixed  with  debris 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Swabian  Jura,  and  with  quartz  and  other 
flints  brought  thither  by  the  torrents  descending  from  tho  Bavarian  Forest.     In  the 
course  of  ages  carbonate  of  lime  has  compacted  some  of  these  pebbles,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  occur  in  loose  accumulations.      Engineers  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  found  it  impossible  to  drive  tunnels  through  these  masses  of 
shingle  and  gravel.     The  cuttings  which  had  to  be  substituted  for  the  tunnels  are 
sometimes  of  astonishing  dimensions:    one  of  them  is  no  less  than  105  feet  in 
depth,  whilst  a  railway  embankment  rises  to  a  height  of  170  feet. 

The  beds  of  pebble  decrease  as  we  approach  the  Danube,  /oess,  or  loam,  taking 
their  place.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  only  very  thin  layers  of  loess  are  met  with  in 
a  few  localities.  In  the  plains  bordering  upon  the  Danube  the  loess  has  a  depth  of 
several  yards,  and  the  bones  of  mammoths  have  frequently  been  found  in  it.  To 
the  north  of  the  river  it  covers  the  hill-slopes  to  a  height  of  200  and  even  400 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  its  great  fertility  makes  the  country  extending  from 
Ratisbon  to  the  confluence  with  the  Isar  the  granary  of  Bavaria.  This  district  is 
known  as  the  Dnnkelhoden,  or  "  dark  bottom  "—a  corruption  of  the  older  Dungau- 
hodcn ;  that  is,  Danube  valley  bottom. 


Lakes,  Bogs,  and  Rivers. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  configuration  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  waste  of 
the  mountains  found  its  way  into  the  plain,  the  deposition  proceeded  at  a  very 
irregular  rate.  The  plateau  of  Bavaria,  far  from  being  a  plain,  has  an  undulating 
surface.  Ridges  of  hills  usually  '  ftend  along  both  banks  of  the  rivers,  whilst 
the  cavities  beyond  these  ridges  are  occupied  by  lakes  or  swamps.  The  general 
slope  of  the  land  facilitates  drainage,  and  hundreds  of  small  lakes  have  already 
been  drained,  but  there  still  remain  a  large  number  which  for  extent  and  depth 
may  fairly  compare  with  any  but  the  largest  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Ammer 
Lake,  one  of  the  largest  amongst  them,  has  low  wooded  shores.  The  Wurmsee,  or 
Lake  of  Starnberg,  is  bounded  by  wooded  hills  of  graceful  outline,  and  its  villages 
are  indebted  to  the  vicinity  of  Munich  for  a  large  number  of  summer  visitors.  A 
castle  now  occupies  one  of  the  islands,  which  in  a  former  age  was  the  sitp  of  a 
lacustrine  pile  village.     As  to  the  Lake  of  Chiem,  though  larger  than  the  others, 
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and  hence  known  as  "  Bavarian  Sea,"  it  lies  wholly  in  the  plain,  and  swamps  and 
reeds  render  it  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Numerous  erratic  blocks  are  found  near 
it,  and  on  Herrenworth,  the  largest  of  its  three  islands,  rises  an  old  monastery, 
now  converted  into  a  brewery.* 

The  actual  lakes  of  Upper  Bavaria  are  but  the  remnants  of  ancient  lakes  of  far 
larger  extent,  whose  position  is  vaguely  indicated  by  the  swamps  which  cover 
a  great  part  of  the  country.  To  the  north  of  Munich  bogs  or  mosses  stretch  in 
narrow  strips  towards  the  Isar  and  the  Amper,  through  which  they  discharge 
their  surplus  waters.  For  a  long  time  these  swampy  tracts  resisted  all  cultivation. 
The  few  inhabitants  lived  in  wretched  villages  built  on  mounds  rising  like  islands 
above  the  swamps.  They  were  lean  and  emaciated  like  their  cattle,  and  led  a  life 
of  great  hardship.  Of  late  years  extensive  drainage  works  have  converted  many 
of  these  bogs  into  fertile  land,  and  fine  villages  have  taken  the  place  of  miserable 
hovels.  Still  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  work  of  amelioration  has  been 
accomplished,  and  curiously  enough,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  owing 
to  these  swamps,  is  the  least-peopled  portion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Fogs,  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  features  of  the  climate  of  Bavaria,  are  rendered  more  dense 
and  frequent  by  the  humid  soil.  The  fogs  in  the  district  known  as  the  Danubian 
"  Ried  "  are  notorious,  and  how  prejudicial  these  swamps  are  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  out  of  every  100  conscripts  of 
Bavarian  Swabia,  54  are  found  on  examination  to  be  physically  unfit  for  service,  t 

The  rivers  rising  in  the  Alps  all  resemble  each  other.  Alternately  flooded  by  rains 
or  melting  snow,  or  reduced  to  trickling  streams,  they  take  their  course  through  the 
accumulations  of  pebbles,  which  offer  but  little  resistance  to  their  erosive  action. 
Hence  they  frequently  change  their  beds,  and  whilst  at  one  place  they  are  confined 
between  steep  banks,  they  spread  elsewhere  over  the  plain.  The  Lech,  which  has 
an  average  width  of  200  feet,  is  over  3,000  wide  where  it  is  joined  by  the  "Wertach, 
below  Augsburg.  The  Isar  has  frequently  changed  its  course,  and  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Inn,  which  it  joined  at  Rosenheim.  The 
old  channel  of  the  Isar  can  still  be  traced,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Devil's  Ditch." 

But  though  they  wander  over  the  pebbly  plain,  the  Alpine  affluents  of  the  Danube 
nevertheless  exhibit  in  their  more  general  features  the  pervading  influence  of  a 
law  common  to  all.     The  Iller,  the  first  Alpine  torrent  which  joins  the  Danube, 

*  The  principal  lakes  of  Bavuriu : — 

Altitude.  Area.  Depth. 

Feet.  Sq.  MUes.  Feet. 

Walchensce 2,626  6-1  700 

Tcgernsoo 2,400  3-0  306 

Kiinigsco 1,980  1-9  626 

Ammersoe 1,768  16-2  803 

Wurmsoo  (Lake  of  Stambcrg)          .     1,915  20-8  272 

Chicmsco 1,725  73-4  460 

t  Mean  temperature  in  Upper  Bavaria : — 

Altitude,  SpriDK.  Summer.  Autumn.  Winter.  Year. 

Feet.  Ueg.  F.  Deg.  F.  Deg.  F.  Deg.  F.  Deg.  F. 

Tegcmsee.        .     2,400  41-0  o5-0  42-9            29-6  41-1 

Munich      .        .     1,675  45  3  67-3  50-4            31-6  451 

Augsburg.         .     1,610  44-5  56-9  44-2            300  43-9 

Katisbon    .        .     1,666  46-6  67-9  44-5            29-9  44-6 
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flows  nearly  due  north  ;  the  Lech  trends  towards  the  east ;  the  Isar  flows  to  the 
north-cast ;  whilst  the  Inn,  in  a  portion  of  its  course,  flows  due  east.  In  fact,  the 
sediment  deposited  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps  forms  a  sort  of  glacis,  or 


Fig.  132.— The  Dancbb  amd  irs  Uppbu  Afflirnts. 
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mound,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  over  it  open  out  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan.  Other 
causes  have,  however,  contributed  towards  this  easterly  trend  of  the  rivers,  fore- 
most amongst  which  is  the  tend- 
ency of  all  rivers  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  to  encroach  upon 
their  right  bank. 

The  rivers  of  Bavaria  are  by 
no  means  formidable  on  account 
of  their  volume,  but  their  fre- 
quent floods  and  the  marshes 
which  line  their  banks  render 
them  serious  obstacles  to  loco- 
motion :  hence  their  importance 
as  strategical  lines.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Isar,  which  is 
inhabited  on  both  banks  by  men 
of  the  same  race,  the  other  great 
rivers  of  Upper  Bavaria — the 
lUer,  Lech,  and  Inn — have  suc- 
cessively become  ethnological 
boundaries.  Most  of  the  villages, 
instead  of  being  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  occupy  the 
watersheds,  and  the  roads,  in- 
stead of  running  through  the 
valleys,  conduct  us  oyer  the  heights  which  separate  them.  Sites  possessing  special 
advantages  have  exceptionally  caused  towns  to  be  built  on  the  rivers  themselves. 
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Thus  Augsburg  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lechfeld,  a  height  of  land 
separating  the  Lech  from  the  Wertuch,  but  all  the  neighbouring  villages  occupy 
the  hills  commanding  the  swampy  bottoms.  The  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  were 
only  able  to  approach  the  rivers  of  the  country  after  they  had  "  regularised " 
them.  As  to  the  minor  streams  which  rise  on  the  plateau  itself,  and  flow  gently 
towards  the  Danube,  they  have  naturally  attracted  a  considerable  population, 
for  the  valleys  which  they  traverse  are  fertile. 

The  Danube,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  is  a  gentle  river,  rising  in  the 

.  Fig.  134. — Blai-heuken. 

Scale  1  :  220,000. 
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Black  Forest.  Its  head-streams,  the  Brigach  and  Brege,  rise  the  one  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  Try  berg,  a  mountain  within  the  Baden  boundary, 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  These  two  streams  unite  at  Donaueschingen,  vrhere 
they  are  reinforced  by  a  clear  spring,  usually  described  as  the  veritable  source  of 
the  Danube.  At  all  events  thence  to  the  Black  Sea  the  river  has  been  known  as 
the  Danube  since  the  legions  of  Tiberius  first  set  foot  upon  its  banks.  For  some 
15  miles  the  river  flows  to  the  south-east,  as  if  about  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
Lake  of  Constanz;  and  indeed  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  water  finds  its 
88 
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way  through  subterranean  channels  into  the  Rhine.  The  spring  which  gives  biiih 
to  the  Aach,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  is  almost  wholly  fed  from  the  Danube.  In 
1876  fresh  fissures  opened  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  they  would  have  swallowed 
up  the  whole  of  its  water  had  not  the  neighbouring  manufacturers,  fearful  of 
losing  their  water-power,  stopped  them  up. 

At  Immendingon,  close  to  the  Wiirttemberg  frontier,  the  Danube  turns  away 
to  the  north-east.  It  now  flows  through  a  gorge  of  the  Swabian  Jura,  hemmed  in 
by  cliffs  300  feet  in  height,  but  occasionally  widening  into  secluded  valleys,  with 
groves  of  birches  and  beeches.  The  rivulets  which  join  the  Danube  in  this  part 
of  its  course  are  distinguished,  like  all  others  flowing  for  long  distances  through 


Fig.  135.— The  Donav-Ried. 
Scale  1  :  215,000. 
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subterranean  channels,  for  their  blue  transparent  water.  One  of  these  tributaries, 
the  Blau,  rises  from  a  cavern  opening  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  Blaubeuren,  known 
as  the  "  Blue  Pot,"  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  water  which  fills  it.  At  Ulm 
the  Danube  enters  Bavaria,  and  thanks  to  the  volume  of  water  discharged  into  it 
by  the  Alpine-born  lUer,  it  at  once  becomes  the  great  river  highway  of  Southern 
Germany.  The  lUer  itself  is  navigable,  and  the  Danube  below  its  confluence  has 
a  width  of  210  feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  3  feet.  Large  square  barges, 
known  as  "  Schachteln,"  or  bandboxes,  at  Vienna,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
hundred  tons  of  merchandise,  almost  daily  take  their  departure  from  Neu-Ulm, 
opposite  the  mouth  of   the  Iller.      Each  of  the  tributary  streams   adds   its 
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contingent  to  this  flotilla,  which  at  Donauworth  is  reinforced  by  steamers. 
Nine- tenths  of  the  barges  only  descend  the  Danube  once,  for  on  reaching  Vienna 
they  are  broken  up,  to  be  used  as  fuel  or  timber. 

In  its  course  through  Bavaria  the  Danube  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north, 
flowing  along  the  fcjl-hills  of  the  Swabiun  and  Franconian  Jura  and  the  Bavarian 
Forest.  It  passes  through  a  few  rocky  defiles,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
alluvial  soil  forms  its  southern  bank.  The  river,  which  formerly  spread  out  into 
a  lake  covering  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  plateau,  is  now  represented  only  by  the 
marshy  tracts  known  as  the  "  Donau-Ried  "  and  the  "  Donau-Moos."  The  lateral 
branches  of  the  Danube  are  gradually  disappearing,  man  aiding  the  operations  of 
nature.     Of  the  tributary  rivers  those  entering  on  the  right  are  by  fur  the  most 
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Fig.  136. — Thb  Donac-Moob. 
Boale  1  :  104,000. 
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important,  not  only  on  account  of  their  volume,  but  also  because  of  their  traversing 
the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  plateau.  The  Inn,  a  larger  stream  than  the  Upper 
Danube,  though  much  inferior  to  it  as  an  historical  highway,  thus  flows  for  more 
than  100  miles  over  the  plateau  before  it  join  the  Danube  in  the  gorge  of 
Passau.  The  Alpine  tributaries  of  the  Danube  divide  the  whole  of  Upper  Bavaria 
into  a  number  of  lozenge-shaped  sections,  and  they  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  direction  of  the  aerial  currents.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  either  from 
the  west  or  the  east,  thus  following  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  but  the  secondary  winds 
ascend  or  descend  the  valleys  leading  up  into  the  Alps.* 

•  Altitudes  along  tho  Danube;— The  Brego  at  Fiirtwangen,  2,o36  feet;  the  Bripraeh  at  Villingen, 
2,316  feet;  confluence  of  the  Brege  and  Brigach,  2,220  foot ;  at  Tuttlingen,  uhove  the  gorge  of  the  Jura, 
2,106  feet ;  at  Sigmaringen,  below  the  gorge,  1,777  feet ;  at  Ulm,  1,634  feet ;  at  Katisbon,  1,010  feet ;  at 
Passau,  957  feet. 
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The  Main  is  the  principal  river  of  Northern  Bavaria.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  White  Main,  both  rising  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Of  all 
the  rivers  of  Germany  the  Main  has  the  most  winding  course,  for  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  is  only  155  miles  in  a  straight  line,  whilst  the  development  of  the  river 
amounts  to  more  than  double  that  distance.  The  Main,  being  a  gentle  river,  would 
form  a  valuable  water  highway  if  its  volume  were  more  considerable,  and  its  course 
less  circuitous.  It  is  not  navigable  in  summer,  and  its  traffic  is  almost  entirely 
local.  As  an  historical  high-road,  connecting  the  basin  of  the  Danube  with  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  with  its  principal  tributary,  the  Regnitz,  is  of 

Kg.  137.— Thb  SwABiAN  Rezat  and  the  "  Fossa  Carolina." 

Scale  1 :  304,000.  ' 
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paramount  importance.  Far  from  being  separated  by  elevated  mountains,  two 
rivulets — the  one  tributary  to  the  Main,  the  other  to  the  Danube — actually  rise  in 
a  swamp  occupying  a  plain  formed  by  the  denuding  action  of  water.  One  of 
these,  the  Swabian  Rezat,  flows  north  into  the  Regnitz,  tbe  other  south  into 
the  Altmiihl,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  Charlemagne  already  conceived  the 
idea  of  connecting  both  river  systems  at  that  spot  by  a  canal.  A  trench  (Fossa 
Carolina)  and  the  village  of  Graben  ("Canal")  prove  that  the  work  of  excavation 
had  actually  been  begun.  The  existing  canal  has  been  excavated  farther  to  the 
east.     It  follows   the  main   valley'  of  the   Regnitz,   crossing  the  watershed  at 
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Neumarkt,  1,443  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  one  of  the  most 
important  canals  of  Germany,  it  cannot  compete  with  the  railways-  which  run 
along  it,  and  its  traffic  decreases  from  year  to  year.  The  plateau  to  the  east  of 
Weissenburg  (see  Fig.  137)  is  crossed  by  a  wall  constructed  by  the  Romans,  which 
extends  thence  to  the  Taunus  and  the  Rhine  near  Mayence.  This  wall  is  known 
as  the  Pfahhnauer  or  Tcitfeisiiiancr  (Palisade  oi  Devil's  Wall). 

Inhabitants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bavaria  was  inhabited  formerly  by  a  race  different 
from  its  present  inhabitants.  Gauls  lived  in  the  country,  as  well  as  other  tribes, 
whose  memory  survives  only  in  the  names  of  a  f ew  localit' ">s.  The  old  graves 
near  the  Lake  of  Starnberg  contain  the  skeletons  of  Alemanni  and  Franks,  whose 
skulls  differ  from  those  of  the  modern  Bavarians.  Here,  as  all  over  Europe,  race 
has  struggled  against  race,  until  one  of  them  issued  victoriously. 

The  ancient  Bavarians — Boiovari  or  Baiouvari — who  have  given  their  name  to 
the  country,  appear  to  have  settled  in  it  about  the  sixth  century.  But  whence 
did  they  come?  They  are  certainly  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Boii. 
Probably  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Marcomanni  of  Bohemia,  whose  name 
disappeared  about  the  epoch  when  the  Boiovari  are  first  mentioned.  It  was  the 
Bavarians  who  sustained  the  attacks  of  Avars,  Croats,  and  Servians,  and  who 
repeopled  Styria  and  Lower  Austria,  which  these  invaders  had  devastated.  On 
the  west  the  Bavarians  do  not  extend  beyond  the  Lech,  which  separates  them 
from  the  Swabians. 

These  Swabians  of  Western  Bavaria  hardly  number  half  a  million  souls.  The 
Alemanni,  who  are  confined  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  lUer,  hence  known  as 
Algau,  are  less  numerous  still.  The  Franks,  on  the  other  hand,  occup}'  nearly  the 
whole  of  Northern  Bavaria.  They  are  brisk  and  supple,  gay  and  spirited,  and 
fought  bravely  for  their  liberties  during  the  Peasants'  War  of  1524.  The  Swabians 
are  more  sedate  and  reflective.  The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Bavaria,  between 
Ratisbon  and  Fassau,  have  intelligent  features  and  quickness  of  perception,  but 
their  passions  are  easily  roused,  and  they  resort  only  too  often  to  the  use  of  the 
knife.  As  to  the  dwellers  on  the  plateau,  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  good  looks  or 
manners,  and  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  for  in  one  of  their  songs  they  describe 
themselves  as  "  regular  boors."  Fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  predominate  in  the 
north  of  Bavaria,  chestnut  hair  and  brown  eyes  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  districts 
of  the  Lech  and  Isar. 

German  alone  is  now  spoken  within  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria,  the  Latin 
idiom,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  some  Alpine  valleys,  having  been  extinct  since 
the  ninth  century.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  differs 
very  much  not  only  from  High  German,  but  also  from  the  Alemannic  dialects  of 
Swabia,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace.  The  Bavarian  dialect  is  less  flexible  than  High 
German,  and  not  so  rich  in  words.  It  is  deficient  in  pronouns,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions.     Entire  syllables  and  letters,  notably  the  I  and  the  r,  are  suppressed. 
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The  pronunciation  is  fur  less  distinct  than  in  Northern  Germany.  The  tr^csition 
from  Bavarian  to  Swabian  is  very  abrupt,  but  in  the  north  tho  change  taken  place 
gradually,  and  the  patois  spoken  near  the  frontier  does  not  much  differ  from  High 

Gorman. 

Education  is  progressing,  but  of  all  the  countries  of  Germany  Bavaria  is 
the  most  backward  in  that  respect.  Old  customs  maintain  their  ground  more 
firmly  than  elsewhere,  for  the  population  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  nearly  six- 
sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  villages  or  isolated  homesteads.  The 
Bavarian  is  a  stay-at-home,  he  travels  little,  and  furnishes  but  a  small  contingent 
to  the  host  of  emigrants  who  annually  leave  Germany.*  Commerce  and  industry 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  attract  immigrants,  and  the  number  of  populous 
towns  is  small. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  Protestants  are 
numerous  in  the  district  extending  from  Niirnberg  to  the  Swabian  plateau,  and 
many  Jews  have  established  themselves  amongst  them.  In  districts  like  that 
around  Niirdlingen  Catholics  and  Protestants  can  frequently  be  distinguished  by 
their  dress,  the  former  preferring  bright,  the  latter  sombre  colours.  A  Catholic 
will  thus  ornament  his  hat  with  a  yellow  or  green  ribbon,  whilst  a  Protestant  is 
content  to  wear  a  black  one.  The  decorations  of  the  houses  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands  recall  tho  fact  of  our  being  in  a  strictly  Catholic  country,  A  small 
basin  with  holy  water  is  fastened  near  the  door ;  a  crucifix  occupies  a  sort  of 
household  altar ;  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings— C  +  M  +  B 
— are  written  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  paper  dove,  representing  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
suspended  from  the  ceilings 

The  old  Passion  Plays  still  survive  in  the  Swabian  and  Alemannic  districts  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau,  close  to  the  Tyrol,  these  "  mysteries  " 
are  performed  once  every  ten  years,  more  than  four  hundred  actors  taking  part  in 
them.  The  young  man  who  plays  the  character  of  Christ  is  exempted  from  military 
service,  so  that  nothing  may  interfere  with  his  "  study."  The  other  actors,  too, 
identify  themselves  with  their  parts,  and  the  entire  performance  impresses  by  its 
realism.  The  villagers  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Bavaria  are  very  fond  of  theatricals, 
and  until  quite  recently  they  not  only  performed  religious  mysteries,  but  also 
medicDval  secular  pieces  and  pantomimes,  and  even  modern  dramas  adapted  by 
some  local  poet.  Government,  instead  of  encouraging  these  dramatic  representa- 
tions, set  its  face  against  them,  ond  the  priests  in  many  villages  confiscated  the 
theatrical  properties,  and  burnt  them  as  "  accursed  objects." 


Towns. 

"Wl'RTTEMiJERG. — There  are  several  towns  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Danube 
which  belong  to  Wiirttemberg,  and  not  to  Bavaria.  Tuttlingen  (7,231  inhabitants) 
rises  on  the  Danube,  where  that  river  is  a  mere  rivulet,  but  several  important 

•  Birthplaces  of  the  inhabitants  (1875) :— Bavaria,  4.906,000,  or  97'7  per  cent.;  other  parts  of 
Germany.  63,000,  or  1-3  per  cent. ;  foreign  countries,  53,000. 
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high-roads  pass  through,  including  the  one  which  connects  the  Upper  Neckar  with 
SchafFhausen  and  the  Luke  of  Constanz.  Ehingpti  (OifiOO  inhabitants),  u  small 
manufacturing  town,  lies  in  Ihe  centre  of  the  Jura,  at  the  head  of  a  stream  which 
joins  the  Danube  above  SiijitmriiKjen  (3,729  inhabitants),  the  cheerful  capital  of 
the  principality  of  HohenzoUern. 

Uhn  (30,222  inhabitants)  is  the  largest  town  of  Danubiun  Wiirttombng,  but 
its  suburb  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Danube,  Ncn-Uhn  (6,930  inhabitants),  belongs 
to  Bavaria.  The  Danube  here  first  becomes  navigable.  The  strategical  importance 
of  Ulm  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  defended  by  formidable  fortifications.  The 
citadel  occupies  the  very  site  where  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  after  the  buttle 
of  Elchingen,  surrendered  to  Marshal  Ney  (1805).     From  the  fourteenth  to  the 

Pig.  138. — Emtuano  to  thi  Poht  of  Lindai'. 


seventeenth  century  IJlm  was  a  flourishing  city,  and  it  was  during  that  time  of 
prosperity  that  the  Gothic  cathedral  was  built,  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
achievements  of  Germans.  The  tower,  as  originally  planned,  was  to  rise  to  a  height 
of  490  feet,  but  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

One  of  the  railways  radiating  from  Ulm  takes  us  to  the  Wiirttemberg  town  of 
Heidenheim  (5,677  inhabitants),  where  there  are  woollen-mills  and  bleaching 
grounds.  The  principal  line,  however,  connects  Ulm  with  the  Lake  of  Constanz. 
It  takes  us  past  the  old  town  of  Biberach  (7,376  inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of 
Wieland.  At  Schmmirml  (1,360  inhabitants),  farther  on,  prehistoric  weapons, 
with  the  bones  of  the  reindeer  and  other  animals,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
peat  bogs.  Ravensburg  (9,078  inhabitants),  with  its  picturesque  towers,  lies 
likewise  on  the  road  to  the  lake.     Vineyards  surround  it,  as  well  as  one  of  its 
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noiffliliours,  nppropriuU'ly  callwl  Wvinijartt'n  (/i.lSS  inhabitants).  FFiedrivliHhafen 
('J.OOH  inhubitiintH)  is  tho  Wiirttenibcrjj;  port  on  tlic  Lukn  of  Constunz.  It  is  not  a 
liirjfr  place,  but  oxjiorts  groat  (juuntities  of  corn  and  other  produce  to  Switzerland. 
The  first  steuiner  on  tho  BiMlensoe  left  this  port  in  18'J4. 

IVvvAKi  A,  too,  has  a  port  on  the  liuke  of  Constunz  ;  not  an  artificial  one,  like 
that  of  Friedrichshufen,  but  one  well  protected  by  nature,  and  probably  identical 
with  tho  irei'fif(iri(/ion  of  Tiberius.  Lim/nii  (0,124  inhabitants)  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  ancient  city.  Built  upon  two  islands  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  wooden 
bridge  and  u  railway  embankment  1,970  feet  in  length,  this  Swubian  Venice 
not  only  exports  large  quantities  of  corn,  but  also  manufactures  silk.  The  town 
affords  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Alps,  and  is  much  frequented  by  strangers. 

The  railway  which  connects  Lindau  with  Augsburg  has  had  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  political  boundaries  of  Bavaria,  for  the  configuration  of  the  ground  would 
certainly  have  admitted  of  the  construction  of  a  more  direct  line.  It  crosses  the 
watershed  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  at  an  elevation  of  2,598  feet.  It 
pusses  Kempten  (12,377  inhabitants),  u  busy  munufucturing  town  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  lUer,  with  saw  and  paper  mills  and  woollen  factories.  This  town — 
the  ancient  Camponiidum — is  the  most  important  in  the  mountainous  portion  of 
Bavaria.  Memmingen  (7,762  inhabitants),  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Iller,  in 
the  midst  of  hop  gardens,  formerly  surpassed  it  in  wealth  and  population.  Kauf- 
beurcn  (5,553  inhabitants),  on  the  Wertaoh,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Leob,  is 
an  old  imperial  free  city. 

The  towns  along  the  Danube  present  remarkable  contrasts.  Those  in  the  west 
are  for  the  most  part  built  on  the  left  bank,  whilst  those  below  Ratisbon  occupy 
the  right.  The  nature  of  the  soil  amply  accounts  for  this  feature.  On  the 
Upper  Danube  the  right  bank  is  swampy,  and  the  country  is  intersected  by  the 
ever-shifting  torrential  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Alps.  Peasants,  monks, 
lords,  and  soldiers,  they  all  preferred  to  establish  themselves  on  the  more  solid 
ground  oflfered  by  the  lower  terraces  of  the  Jura.  At  Ratisbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bavarian  Forest  approaches  close  to  the  river,  leaving  no  room  for  the 
construction  of  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  settle  in  the  more  fertile 
plain  extending  from  the  river  to  the  Alps. 

Dillingen  (5,029  inhabitants)  is  the  first  Bavarian  town  which  we  reach  below 
Neu-Ulm  and  Giinzburg  (3,808  inhabitants).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  university 
until  1804,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  military  history.  Hochstddt  and 
BUndheim  (Blenheim)  are  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  rendered  famous  on 
account  of  the  victory  achieved  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  in  1704.  This  portion  of  the  Danubiun  valley  has  sufiered  a  great  deal 
in  time  of  war,  for  an  army  desirous  of  avoiding  Ulm  can  cross  the  Danube  here, 
and,  by  occupying  both  banks,  command  the  roads  leading  into  the  valley  of  the 
JJfeckar,  to  the  plains  of  Franconiu,  or  to  Augsburg  and  Munich.  Donamcorth 
(3,758  inhabitants),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Wernitz,  is  another 
important  strategical  position.  The  old  abbey  of  Kaisheim,  near  it,  has  been 
converted    into  a  penitentiary.     In  the  valley  of  the  Wernitz,  which  rises  in 
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Franconiu,  to  the  north  of  Dinkvlnhuhl  (o,113  inhubitunts),  there  lies  another 
city  famous  in  the  unnalu  of  war.  This  is  Xonf/ini/fii  (7,22;}  inhabitants),  still 
quite  mcdintvul  in  its  aspect.  Situated  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  UIcn,  thifl 
town  cuninmnds  the  roads  wiiich  Heparatc  the  Swabian  Jura  from  the  hills  of 
Franconiu. 

An  accumulation  of  gravel  and  the  errant  course  of  the  Lech  have  prevented 
the  foundation  of  u  city  at  the  exact  spot  where  that  river  enters  the  Danube,  but 
some  dintance  up  the  Lech  there  stands  one  of  the  great  historical  cities  of  Europe. 
Thin  in  Augabury  '^37,213  inhabitants),  the  ancient  Anymta  Viinlcticoriim.  The 
town  occupies  a  ridge  commanding  the  Lech  and  its  affluent  the  Wcrtuch. 
Several  old  Roman  roads,  now  partly  superseded  by  railways,  converge  upon  it. 
The  most  important  of  these  old  roads  followed  the  valley  of  the  Lech  up  to  the 
Fern  Pass,  which  it  crossed  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Another  road,  for  centuries 
known  as  the  "  Salzstrasse,"  led  to  Salzburg  and  the  salt  works  near  it.  It  was 
beneath  the  walls  of  Augsburg  that  the  united  strength  of  all  Germany  put  a  stop 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Magyars,  who  fled  back  to  the  plains  of  the  Carputliiuns, 
which  they  have  not  quitted  since. 

Augsburg,  however,  is  glorious  rather  on  account  of  the  triumphs  it  acliiuved 
in  the  arts  of  peace  than  because  of  its  military  history.  As  early  as  1 308  the 
trade  guilds  had  suflicient  power  to  upset  the  government  of  the  patricians,  and 
from  that  time  dates  the  prosperity  of  the  Swabian  city.  In  1372  the  citizens 
repulsed  a  Bavarian  army,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  they 
maintained  their  independence.  Augsburg,  being  in  alliance  with  the  Italian 
republics,  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  Confederation  of  Swabian  towns,  it  exercised  much  influence  in  Germany. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  merchants  of  Augsburg  extended 
their  commercial  operations  as  far  as  India.  In  1527  a  banker  named  Welser  sent 
an  army  of  coiiqiiisf adores  to  Venezuela,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  him  by  the 
Emperor.  The  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  were  the  Rothschilds  of  their  time,  and 
furnished  Charles  V.  with  the  sinews  of  war.  In  1519  a  member  of  this  family 
built  a  working  men's  quarter,  known  as  the  '•  Fuggerj',"  and  imitated  by  our 
modem  philanthropists.  It  was  at  Augsburg  in  1530  that  the  Lutherans  presented 
their  "  Confession  of  Faith  "to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  But  when  Augsburg 
was  deprived  of  its  popular  government  it  decayed  rapidly,  and  during  Lue  TLirty 
Years'  War  its  population  dwindled  down  to  16,000  souls. 

Augsburg  does  not  boast  many  mediecval  buildings,  but  possesses  several 
remarkable  edifices  of  the  Renaissance.  Many  streets  and  public  palaces  retain  the 
character  of  that  epoch.  The  cathedral  is  a  more  ancient  structure,  raised  on 
Roman  foundations,  with  famous  stained  windows  and  brazen  doors,  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  eleventh  century.  Several  private  houses  are  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
and  the  public  picture  gallery  is  rich  in  paintings  illustrating  the  history  of 
German  art. 

Augsburg  has  slowly  recovered  from  its  decay,  but  it  will  never  again  rise  to 
its   former   importance  as  a  commercial    and    banking  centre.     Its  capitalists, 
89 
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however,  huvo  cittuhliahed  cotloti-inillii  nnd  other  inunufuctorica  not  only  in 
thiit  city,  but  uIho  in  othor  purtn  of  Huvuriu.  The  present  popiihition,  if  wo 
inoludo  thiit  of  the  HuhurbH  und  of  LrvhlKniHvn  (0,724  inhuhitantN),  \n  prnbubly 
iiH  iiumoroiiH  UN  during  the  most  prosperous  timu  of  the  city.  Au^sbur^  slowly 
sliifts  its  {ground,  for  whilst  ancient  quarters  in  the  east  of  the  town  have  been 
deserted,  new  ones  have  sprung  up  in  the  west,  outside  the  old  town  walls.  The 
fertile  Lech  fold  extends  between  the  Lech  and  the  Wertuch,  to  the  south  uf  the 
city. 

Xtnihitrij  (7,2!) i  inhabitants)  is  the  first  town  on  the  Danube  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Lech.  The  town  is  favourably  situated  at  the  head  of  the  great  "  Moss," 
now  converted  into  productive  fields  (see  Fig.  VW).  Intjoiitailt  (14,485  inhabit- 
ants) lies  below  this  swampy  track,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
half-way  between  Munich  and  Niirnberg.  It  is  the  strongest  fortress  of  Southern 
Germany.     At  Ingolstadt  the  Jesuits  founded  their  first  college  in  Germany,  und 


Fig.  IHI).— Uatihiion  (Rioinrbvro). 
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the  university,  another  bulwark  of  the  Catholics,  was  attended,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  4,000  students. 

The  Danube,  before  it  effects  its  junction  with  the  Altmithl,  traverses  a  narrow 
gorge,  or  Iron  Gate,  which  the  Romans  fortified  against  the  Marcomanni. 
Their  entrenchments  can  still  be  easily  traced,  and  are  known  as  Heidenmauern. 
The  hill  rising  above  Kelheim  (2,838  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altmiihl, 
is  surmounted  by  a  temple  erected  by  Ludwig  L  in  commemoration  of  the  German 
War  of  Liberation  (1813 — 15).  Eichsfddt  (7,136  inhabitants)  is  the  only  town  in 
the  valley  of  the  Altmiihl.  The  famous  quarries  of  Soknhofen  lie  higher  up, 
above  the  village  of  Pappenheini  (1,718  inhabitants). 

Ratiabon  (Regensburg,  38,271  inhabitants),  JRadaapona  of  the  Celts,  occupies 
a  position  on  the  Danube  analogous  to  that  of  Orleans  on  the  Loire;  but  it 
possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  several  tributary  valleys  converging  upon  it 
The  Regen,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  German  name,  here  joins  the 
Danube,  and  by  following  it  we  reach  the  only  practicable  pass  leading  into  Bohemia. 
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The  Naab,  which  flows  into  the  Danube  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  leads  up 
to  the  pass  between  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  the  Bohemian  Forest.  The  Altraiihl, 
higher  up,  affords  an  easy  road  into  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Lower  Main, 
whilst  the  plain  stretching  to  the  southward  presents  no  difficulties  to  a  traveller 
proposing  to  penetrate  the  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Isar  or  Inn.  Add  to  this  that 
the  Danube  at  Ratisbon  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  that  town  enjoys  peculiar  facilities  of 
communication.     This  advantage  has  been  recognised  from  the  most  remote  time, 
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and  numerous  grave-hills  have  been  discovered  along  the  great  natural  high-road 
which  extends  towards  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Regnitz.  This  high- 
way has  been  known  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  as  the  "  Road  of  Iron." 

The  Romans  called  Ratisbon  Castra  Regina,  and  made  it  their  head-quarters 
on  the  Upper  Danube.  Charlemagne  converted  it  into  a  bulwark  of  his  empire, 
and  the  town  was  always  a  favourite  place  of  residence  of  the  German  emperors. 
Ever  since  887  Ratisbon  has  been  a  "  meeting-place  of  traders,  a  staple  of  gold 
and  silver,  linen  and  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  busy  port."     In  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
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the  vessels  of  Ratisbon  held  the  same  rank  on  the  Danube  as  did  those  of  Genoa 
and  Venice  on  the  Mediterranean.  Commerce  enriched  the  town,  whose 
merchants  frequented  every  fair  of  Europe,  and  established  factories  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  prosperity  of  Ratisbon  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Vienna,  and  of 
other  towns  below,  and  when  the  Turks  closed  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  the 
lUack  Sea  against  commerce  it  decayed  rapidly.  Ratisbon  had  to  suffer,  moreover, 
from  military  events  which  took  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  more  especially 
during  the  Austrian  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Eggmiihl,  or  £ckmiihl,  in  1809. 
But  it  is  surprising,  notwithstanding,  that  a  city  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
was  the  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  and  which    occupies  so  favourable  a 

Fig.  141.— PA88AU. 
Scale  t  :  70,000. 
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geographical  position,  should  not  be  more  populous.  Had  Ratisbon  been  chosen 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  it  would  no  doubt  have  grown  into  a  large  town.  Don  Juan 
of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  was  born  at  Ratisbon,  and  Kepler  died  there. 

Whether  seen  from  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Danube  or  from  the  suburb  of 
Stadtamhof,  Ratisbon  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  of 
Europe.  Its  gable-roofed  houses,  watch-towers,  and  walls  are  quite  medioDval  in 
their  aspect.  The  Dom,  begun  in  1275  and  completed  in  1684,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  edifice  of  that  kind  in  all  Germany.  On  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  t,own  rises 
the  famous  Walhalla,  a  sumptuous  imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  built  by  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  as  a  temple  of  glory,  of  Germany's  great  men. 

Amhery  (13,380  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  (Ober- 
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Pfalz),  is  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  valley  of  the  Naab.  The  banks  of 
the  Danube  are  more  densely  peopled  than  that  valley.  St  muling  (11,590  inha- 
bitants), the  native  town  of  Fraunhofer,  and  an  important  corn  market,  rises  on  the 
right  bank.  Deggemlorf  (6,744  inhabitants),  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  the  principal 
market-place  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bavarian  Forest.  It  lies  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Isar,  a  torrential  river  which  frequently  overflows  its 
banks.  The  turgid  floods  of  the  Inn  join  the  transparent  water  lower  down,  and 
a  town  of  historical  importance  has  arisen  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers.  A  second  river,  the  Ilz,  joins  the  Danube  from  the 
north.  On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  German  city  of  Passau  stood  the  Batata 
Caatra  of  the  Romans,  whilst  the  suburb  of  Innstadt  marks  the  site  of  the  Celtic 
town  of  Boiodurum.  Passau,  ever  since  the  eighth  century,  has  been  a  bulwark 
of  Christianity  against  Avars  and  Turks.  It  was  the  Bishops  of  Passau  who 
founded  churches  and  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Hungary, 
but  their  residence  never  attained  the  commercial  importance  of  either  Rutisbon 
or  Niirnberg.  Even  had  a  freer  development  been  possible  under  the  somewhat 
severe  rules  of  these  bishops,  the  paucity  of  population  in  the  hilly  country  around 
the  town  must  have  stunted  its  growth.  Passau  is  a  frontier  town  between  Bavaria 
and  Austria. 

Munich,  or  Miinchen  (212,376  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  country,  occupies  a 
site  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  natural  advantages.  The  underground 
channels  of  the  Isar  produce  dampness,  extensive  swamps  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  plain,  and  no  part  of  that  plain  is  fertile.  The  river  which  flows 
past  Munich  is  hardly  more  than  a  torrent,  only  fit  to  float  timber ;  -the  climate  is 
rude  and  humid ;  and  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding  country  is  relieved  only  by 
a  distant  view  of  the  Alps  and  a  few  patches  of  forest.  Any  other  site  selected  for 
a  capital  on  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  would  have  answered  as  well,  for  the  existing 
town  owes  no  facilities  of  access  to  natural  highways.  '  The  caprice  of  Duke  Henry 
the  Lion  in  11 56  converted  a  small  village  into  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
merchants  of  Southern  Germany  soon  found  their  way  to  the  nascent  city.  Still 
its  population  increased  slowly.  In  1580  it  only  had  20,000  inhabitants,  in  1801 
40,000,  but  since  that  time  the  facilities  of  access  presented  by  railways  have 
caused  it  to  rise  rapidly,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  of 
Germany,  and  its  leading  com  mart.  It  is  also  one  of  those  cities  which  attract  a 
large  number  of  visitors,  desirous  of  inspecting  its  museums  and  galleries. 

Ludwig  I.  and  his  son  Maximilian  have  converted  Munich  into  a  sort  of 
architectural  museum,  where  buildings  representing  all  styles  and  ages  can  be  seen. 
In  the  new  quarters  of  the  town  we  can  study  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders.  An  Italian  basilica,  in  the  style  of  the  sixth  century,  rises  near  the 
"  Propylaea,"  erected  to  commemorate  Hellenic  independence.  An  imitation  of" 
Constantine's  Arch  terminates  one  of  the  wide  avenues  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  A  Gothic  steeple  rises  in  the  suburb  of  Au.  The  new  Royal  Palace  recalls 
that  of  Pitti  at  Florence,  wliilst  the  neighbouring  gallery  reminds  us  of  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi.     Numerous  buildings  have  been  erected  in  a  composite  style, 
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blending  the  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Of  statues  in  marble 
and  bronze  there  is  a  fair  supply,  the  most  colossal  amongst  them  being  the 
"  Bavaria  "  on  the  Theresien-Wiese,  outside  the  town. 

The  painter's  brush  has  been  made  tributary  to  the  embellishment  of  Munich  no 
less  than  the  sculptor's  chisel,  and  historical  and  allegorical  fresco  paintings  ornament 
the  arcades  bounding  the  royal  park  and  other  buildings.  The  inscriptions  placed 
upon  some  of  the  monuments  by  King  Ludwig  himself  are  not  always  appropriate, 
and  in  some  instances  they  are  altogether  unintelligible.  As  a  whole  the  royal 
buildings  of  Munich  look  almost  like  stage  decorations,  and  leave  the  beholder 
cold.     They  are  neither  German  nor  Bavarian  in  their  character,  and  far  prefer- 

Fig.  142.— Munich. 
Scale  1  :  125,000. 


able  to  them  are  the  Church  of  our  Lady,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
modem  Town-hall. 

Munich  is  exceedingly  rich  in  art  collections.  The  "  Old  Pinakothek  "  ranks 
next  to  the  Gallery  of  Dresden  as  a  collection  of  paintings,  and  includes  master- 
pieces of  all  schools.  The  "  New  Pinakothek "  contains  paintings  by  modern 
masters.  The  Glyptothek  is  a  gallery  of  sculpture.  A  national  museum,  similar 
in  its  scope  to  that  of  South  Kensington,  abounds  in  weapons,  textile  fabrics, 
ivories,  and  other  works  of  art  of  every  age.  The  Academy  of  Art  of  Munich  is 
the  most  famous  of  Germany.  The  university  is  attended  by  1,300,  the  technical 
high  school  by  1,100  students,  and  there  exist  numerous  scientific  societies.  The 
Royal  Library  nimibers  800,000  volumes.  The  Observatory,  at  Bogenhausen, 
to  the  east  of  the  Isar,  is  furnished  with  excellent  instruments  by  Fraunhof  er. 
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Munich  has  become  an  important  centre  of  industry.  Iron  and  brass  castings, 
bronzes,  mathematical  and  scientific  instruments  a:'^  mauutuctured  there.  The 
publishing  trade,  too,  is  an  active  one,  and  the  number  of  periodicals,  especially 
uf  Catholic  ones,  is  very  large,  for  Munich  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  in  Southern  Germany.*  But  far  more  important  than  either  of  the  above 
branches  of  industry  are  the  breweries,  and  the  drinking-halls  attached  to  them 
attract  more  visitors  on  holidays  than  do  the  shaded  walks  of  the  "  English 
Garden"  on  the  Isar,  or  the  park  of  Nymphenburg  (1,788  inhabitants),  the 
Bavarian  Versailles,  t 

In  summer  the  charming  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  are  much  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Munich.  Partotkircheu,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Loisach, 
BercMesgaden    (1,816    inhabitants),   Reichenhall    (3,302   inhabitants),   and    other 

Fig.  143.— Thi  Aqueduct  of  Reichenhall. 
Scale  1  :  670,000. 
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watering-places  in  the  vicinity  of  Salzburg  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Untersberg, 
whose  quarries  have  supplied  most  of  the  stone  for  the  large  buildings  of  Munich, 
are  favourite  resorts.  Reichenhall,  owing  to  the  abundance  and  efficacy  of  its 
waters,  sees  most  visitors.  The  springs  of  that  "  Hall " — a  name  by  which  all  brine 
springs  were  known  to  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Germany — are  fed  by 
water  which  percolates  through  the  saliferous  strata  worked  at  Berchtesgaden  and 
at  Hallein.  An  aqueduct,  constructed  in  1817,  conveys  the  brine  of  Heichenhall 
to  Traunatein  (4,466  inhabitants),  and  thence  to  Rosenheim  (7,501  inhabitants), 
the  Pons  CEni  of  the  Romans,  on  the  Inn.  This  aqueduct  has  a  total  length  of 
60  miles. 

*  In  1876,  236  Catholic  periodicals,  having  1,040,000  subgciibers,  were  published  throughout 
Germany.     Of  these  54,  having  380,000  subscribers,  appeared  in  Bavaria. 

t  In  1875  the'20  breweries  of  Munich  produced  25,792,008  gallons  of  beer,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
411,209,280 ;  1,116,500  gallons  were  exported,  631,350  gallons  imported;  and  there  were  thus  consumed 
in  the  town  nearly  12U  gallons  per  head  annually,  or  2-6  pints  dailj  ! 
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The  only  important  towns  on  the  Isar  below  Munich  are  Freiiting  (8,253 
inhubitunts)  and  Lmuhhut  (14,780  inhabitants).  The  former,  an  old  episcopal 
see,  has  a  Byzantine  church  of  the  twelfth  century.  Landshut,  though  of  more 
modern  origin,  is  a  larger  city,  remarkable,  moreover,  for  its  architectural  features. 
The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Martin  has  a  steeple  nearly  4G0  feet  in  height.  On  a 
neighbouring  hill  rises  the  castle  of  Truusnitz,  the  birthplace  of  Conradin,  the 
last  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 

Nitrnherg  (Nuremberg,  94,878  inhabitants)  holds  as  prominent  a  position  in 
Frunconia  as  does  Munich  in  Bavaria  proper.  Nurnberg  lies  on  the  Pegnitz,  a 
small  river  tributary  to  the  Regnitz.  The  names  of  these  rivers  prove  that  the 
country  was  formerly  peopled  by  Slavs.  But  in  1050,  when  the  Castmrn 
Xorcnbcrc  is  first  mentioned  in  history,  these  Slavs,  or  Wends,  lived  under  the 
protection  of  a  fortress  built  by  Germans.  The  tomb  of  St.  Sebaldus  attracted 
many  pilgrims  to  the  town,  and  Niirnberg  very  quickly  became  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  of  Germany.  The  old  high-road  from  the  Rhine  to 
Italy  led  through  it,  and  thence  to  Augsburg  and  up  the  Lech.  Another  road 
connected  Niirnberg  with  Thuringia  and  Northern  Germany,  and  so  extensive  had 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  Franconian  city  become  that  a  contemporary 
proverb  said,  "  Niirnberg's  hand  is  seen  in  every  land." 

Though  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
wooded  hills,  Nurnberg,  with  its  old  castle,  its  towers  and  walls,  has  an  appearance 
of  imposing  grandeur.  Of  all  the  large  towns  of  Germany  it  presents  us  with  the 
best  picture  of  what  an  "  imperial  free  city  "  used  to  be  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
old  gates  and  city  walls,  and  the  castle  in  which  the  emperors  used  to  take  up 
their  residence,  have  now  partly  fallen,  and  the  ditches  have  been  planted  with 
trees,  suburbs  and  market  gardens  extending  far  beyond  them.  Houses  with  gable- 
ends  and  oriel  windows  abound  in  the  sinuous  streets,  and  beautiful  fountains 
ornament  the  open  places.  The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  famous  on 
account  of  its  large  rose-window,  whilst  that  of  St.  Sebaldus,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city,  has  a  Byzantine  choir.  The  churches  and  public  buildings  have  been 
ornamented  by  Adam  Krafft,  Veit  Stoss,  and  Peter  Vischer,  the  great  masters  of 
the  German  Renaissance.  \    ' 

Niirnberg  has  very  appropriately  been  chosen  as  the  city  in  which  to  establish 
the  "  Germanic  Museum,"  founded  in  1852  by  Baron  Aufsess.  Its  collections 
are  displayed  in  an  old  monastery,  and  they  enable  us  to  obtain  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  public  and  private  life  of  mediaeval  Germany.  The  town-hall 
contains  paintings  by  Albert  Diirer,  the  mosi  famous  amongst  the  sons  of  Niirn- 
berg, which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Wohlgemuth  the  painter,  Hans  Sachs  the 
poet,  and  Martin  Behaim  the  traveller. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Vv  ar  Niirnberg  found  itself  reduced  to  a 
position  of  impotence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  only  had 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  revival  has,  however,  taken  place ;  Nurnherger  Witz* 
proverbial  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  once  more  exercising  itself;  and  the  manu- 

•  Niirnberg  ingenuity. 
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factories  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs  are  the  most  important  of  Bavaria.  Glass, 
mirrors,  metal  work,  chemical  products,  locomotives,  and  machinery  are  produced  in 
them.  Fiirth  (27,3G0  inhabitants),  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  is  a  manufacturing  suburb 
of  Niirnberg,  whilst  Stein,  a  neighbouring  village,  boasts  of  possessing  the  largest 
pencil  manufactory  of  the  world.  t*ix  railways  converge  upon  Niirnberg,  and 
amongst  the  articles  exported  are  the  odea  toys  manufaotured  in  the  villages  of 
Franconia. 

The  basin  of  the  Regnitz  has  a  dense  population.  Weimenburg  am  Sand 
(0,0 19  inhabitants),  on  the  Swabian  Rezat,  has  breweries ;  and  Ansbach  (13,209 
inhabitants),  on  the  Franconian  Rezttt,  Is  the  old  capital  of  the  Margraves  and  the 
birthplace  of  Platen,  the  poet.  The  old  town  of  Schwahach  (7,024  inhabitants) 
rises  on  the  Regnitz,  above  Fiirth  ;  it  afforded  shelter  to  many  French  refugees 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Erlangen  (13,697  inhabitants),  lower 
down,  in  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  forests,  owes  most  of  its  industries  to  French 
immigrants,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  stockings,  and  leather.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  university,  founded  in  1743.  Lower  down  still,  on  the 
Regnitz,  rise  the  old  walls  of  Forchheim  (3,847  inhabitants),  one  of  the  places  of 
residence  of  Charlemagne.  Bamberg  (26,961  inhabitants),  a  famous  old  city, 
crowns  five  hills  at  the  confluence  of  the  Regnitz  with  the  Main.  Amongst  its 
many  churches  the  Byzantine  cathedral,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  is  the  most  famous.  It  contains  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Henry  II.  and  his  wife  Kunegunda.  The  library  is  rich  in  precious 
manuscripts,  amongst  which  is  a  Bible  copied  by  Alcuin  for  the  use  of  Charle- 
magne. Bamberg  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  the  "  umbilical  city  "  of  the 
empire,  and  its  position  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  which  hence  lead  to  Frankfort, 
Leipzig,  and  Niirnberg  is  a  favourable  one  for  commercial  purposes.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bayreuth  (18,609  inhabitants),  on  the  Red  Main,  rivals  Bamberg  by  its  popu- 
lation and  industry.  Formerly  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  it 
succeeded  its  neighbour  Kulmbach  (5,271  inhabitants)  as  the  capital  of  L^pper 
Franconia.  On  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  town  stands  Wagner's  National  Opera 
House.  The  town  holds  a  position  in  the  history  of  letters,  for  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
a  native  of  Wunsiedel  (3,784  inhabitants),  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  lived  and  died 
there.  The  painter  Lucas  Cranach  was  a  native  of  Kronach  (3,685  inhabitants),  a 
village  in  a  valley  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Lichte)\fels  (2,369  inhabitants),  on 
the  Main,  is  known  for  the  baskets  it  exports. 

Schiceinfurt  (11,233  inhabitants)  is  the  first  large  town  on  the  Main  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Regnitz.  This  ancient  free  city,  the  birthplace  of  Riickert, 
manufactures  sugar,  carpets,  and  colours.  The  name  evidently  signifies  "  swine's 
ford,"  but  the  inhabitants  insist  upon  its  being  a  corruption  of  "  SwaMan  ford." 
Kissingen  (3,471  inhabitants),  a  favourite  watering-place,  lies  to  the  north-west  of 
Schweinfurt,  on  the  Franconian  Saale. 

Continuing  our  journey  down  the  Main,  we  pass  Kitzingen  (6,393  inhabitants), 
a  town  of  breweries,  and  Ochsen/urt  ("Oxford,"  2,443  inhabitants),  the  etymology 
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of  which  presents  no  difficulty,  and  reach  Wiirzbiirg  (44,07o  inhabitants),  the 
largest  city  of  Franconia,  and  one  of  the  oldest.  Its  appearance  is  very  picturesque, 
the  four  towers  of  the  Byzantine  cathedral,  the  Gothic  spire  of  St.  Mary,  and  the 
groy  belfry  of  St.  Burkard  rising  above  the  ramparts  which  surround  it.  There  is 
a  sumptuous  episcopal  palace  surrounded  by  gardens ;  but  the  building  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  glory  of  Wurzburg  is  its  university,  founded  in  1582,  and  much 
frc({uonted  by  students  of  medicine,  attracted  thither  by  a  model  hospital,  a 
valuable  anatomical  museum,  and  capital  laboratories.  Wiirzburg  has  machine 
shops  and  various  factories.  The  wine  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  especially  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  citadel  of  Marienburg,  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  It  is  known 
08  "  Leistenwein  "  and  "  Steinwein,"  and  is  sold  in  curiously  shaped  bottles  called 
hojrheuteh.  Walter  of  the  Vogelweide,  the  most  famous  of  the  Minnesingers,  died 
at  Wiirzburg.  In  accordance  with  his  last  will  and  testament,  crumbs  of  bread 
arc  still  scattered  every  morning  over  bis  grave  for  the  birds  to  feed  upon. 

Aschnffenhnrg  (13,479  inhabitants)  is  the  last  Bavarian  town  on  the  Main.  It 
lies  out  in  the  plain,  and,  like  Frankfort,  belongs  geographically  to  the  region  of 
the  Rhine,  and  for  centuries  it  was  a  summer  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Mayence,  whose  old  castle  is  the  most  remarkable  building  of  the  town.  As  to 
Rothenhnrg  (5,241  inhabitants),  on  the  Tauber,  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Main,  it 
ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  Wiirttemberg  rather  than  to  Bavaria.  This  town 
has  thoroughly  preserved  its  mediooval  aspect.  Quarries  of  granite,  limestone,  and 
sandstone  are  numerous  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Hof  {\9>,\22  inhabitants),  an  important  manufacturing  tov/n,  with  cotton-mills 
and  other  factories,  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  Thr  manufacturing  districts  of 
Saxony  and  Northern  Bohemia  extend  thence  along  both  slopes  of  the  Ore 
Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THURINGIA  AND  THE  HARZ. 
(Himb-Cambl,  Thvhinoia,  EHriHT,  SoL'THBHN  IIanovbh,  and  Brvxbwick.)* 

Okneral  AsPEcns,  Moum'ains,  and  Rivers. 

|HAT  portion  of  Germany  which  separates  the  south  from  the  north, 
the  basin  of  the  Danube  from  those  of  the  Wcser  and  Elbe,  forms 
a  distinct  region,  historically  and  geographically.  Though  abound- 
ing in  easy  passes,  it  has  for  ages  formed  a  world  apart,  around 
which  political  and  social  life  has  had  a  development  of  its  own. 
As  a  barrier  of  separation  between  north  and  south,  Thuring^a  proved  all  the 
more  efficacious,  as  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  advance  there  like  a  bastion  far 
towards  the  west.  In  Europe  the  tendency  of  migratory  tribes  has  always  been 
to  follow  the  path  of  the  sun,  and  hence  they  passed  either  to  the  north  or 
south  of  Thuringitt,  without  interfering  with  the  tribes  who  had  settled  in  its 
valleys.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  the  country,  and  its  many  river  basins, 
these  tribes  grouped  themselves  into  independent  communities,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  complication  of  existing  political  boundaries.  Suxe-Weimar,  for  instance, 
consists  of  three  main   portions,  with  twenty-four  outlying  bits  of   territory. 


*  HesBe-CoasoI  (Pnusian  district  of  Caaael)  . 
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Princet  mul  commnnerfl,  when  thoy  dividod  tho  land  between  them,  always  sought 
to  wcurn  wooded  inountuins  as  well  us  plains  fit  for  cultivation.  Thus  ouch  of 
the  i)rintipulitics  of  Schwurzburg  conhists  of  a  "  hill  domain  "  and  a  "  lowland 
domain."  Brunswick,  similarly,  has  its  "  highlands  "  in  tho  Ilarz  Mountains, 
and  its  lowlands  along  their  foot.  In  several  instonccs  tho  divisions  of  landed 
property  are  carried  to  an  oxtromo  longth,  and  the  soil,  tho  forest  which  grows 
upon  if,  and  the  game  which  roams  over  it  belong  each  to  different  owners. 
Politically,  however,  tho  frontiers  of  this  congeries  of  small  states  are  gradually 
being  obliterated.     As  far  as  courts  of  justice  ond  superior  uahools  are  concerned, 
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6,  Sohwarzburg-SondenhAuaen. 

6.  Schwarzburg-Riidolstadt. 

7.  ReuH,  senior  brunoh. 
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9.  Heite. 
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11.  Kingdom  of  SaxoDj. 

12.  Bavaria. 
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they  exist  no  longer,  and  Prussia,  which  has  secured  a  footing  in  Thuringia, 
has  largely  contributed  to  that  result.  Hence,  in  considering  this  central  region 
of  Germany,  we  shall  discard  arbitrary  political  divisions,  and  adhere  to  those 
traced  out  by  nature. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  is  varied,  but  in  their 
contours  the  hills  exhibit  much  uniformity.  The  back-bone  of  the  range  consists 
of  granite  and  porphyry,  rising  above  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  extending  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  banks  of  the  Werra,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  plateau 
of  the  Franconian  Forest,  or  Frankenwald,  in  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  120 
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inilcn.  There  ure  no  very  elevated  summits,  for  the  htftioMt  among  them,  thn(iniH8 
Hoerherg,  attains  only  a  height  of  >'{,'-i".'8  feet.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
deep  (lepreHMions,  and  the  ccmtour  presented  by  the  top  of  the  rangt  in  feelily 
utidulating.  The  sedimentary  ntrata,  however,  which  fttrm  the  h1o{M's  of  the 
range,  are  traveriie<l  by  deep  gorges,  and  prewent  Iwld  elitls  towurdtt  the  plain. 

It  in  IcHs  difficult  to  walk  along  the  crest  of  the  Thuringiun  Forest  than  over  its 
foot-hiiU,  and  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  construct  a  carriage 
rood  along  it.  Indeed,  u  rude  roud  of  myHterious  origin,  now  known  as  the  Uenn- 
8teig,t  runs  over  tho  top  of  the  niountuinn,  forming  in  many  instances  u  political 
boundary.     This   Rennsteig  is  the  true   lino  of  separation  between  Frunconiu 
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Fig.   144.— TlIC    ItRNKMTIIO. 
Scale  I  :  490,000. 
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and  Thuringia  properly  so  called — between  Southern  and  Northern  Germany. 
Everything  differs  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  range— dialects  and  customs,  no  less 
than  national  dishes,  clothing,  and  the  style  of  the  houses.  This  ancient  boundary 
is  probably  referred  to  in  a  letter  which  Pope  Gregory  III.  addressed  to  the 
princes  of  Germany  in  738.  Walking  along  it,  we  occasionally  obtain  a  glimpse 
into  the  valleys  which  lead  down  to  the  plain,  and  a  sight  of  the  ancient  castles 
crowning  the  promontories  jutting  out  towards  it.     Carriage  roads  now  facilitate 


•  Other  BummitB  are,  the  Schneekopf,  3,208  feet,  and  tho  Inselberg,  2,998  feet, 
of  the  chain  is  2,520  feet;  that  of  the  plateau  at  its  base  is  1,150  feet 
t  A  corruption,  probably,  of  Kainsteg ;  that  is,  boundary  path. 
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the  intercourse  between  the  two  slopes,  but  not  a  single  railway  yet  crosses  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  and  travellers  pressed  for  time  are  still  compelled  to  double 
its  extremities.  The  number  of  pleasure- seekers,  however,  who  annually  visit 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Thuringia  is  very  large.  Magnificent  forests  of  beeches, 
pines,  and  firs,  sparkling  rivulets,  verdant  valleys,  and  cavernous  rocks  abound, 
and  fairly  entitle  Thuringia  to  be  called  the  "  park  "  of  Germany. 

The  hills  and  limestone  plateaux  which  stretch  along  the  northern  foot  of 
the  main  chain  abound  in  caverns,  through  which  the  rain-water  finds  its  way 
to  springs  rising  in  distant  valleys.  The  most  famous  of  these  caverns  is  that  of 
Venus,  in  the  Horselberg,  to  the  east  of  Eisenach.  Formerly  it  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  purgatory,  and  the  sounds  produced  by  rushes 
of  air  were  much  dreaded.  Legend  has  converted  this  cavern  into  a  dwelling 
of  Venus,  and  of  her  court  of  fascinated  admirers.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  caverns  of  Thuringia  and  Westphalia  that  they  do  not  present  us  with  the 
curious  fauna  of  insects  and  other  blind  animals  discovered  in  the  caverns  of 
Carniola  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Werra,  or  Upper  "Weser,  bounds  the  Thuringian  Forest  in  the  west, 
and  flows  through  the  rich  saliferous  basin  which  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era  gave  rise  to  the  Salt  War,  when  the  Hermunduri  defeated  their  neigh- 
bours the  Catti.  The  mountain  group  of  the  Hohe  Rhon  rises  beyond.  It 
consists  of  numerous  cones  of  basalt  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  similar  to  the 
volcanic  hills  of  Bohemia,  though  more  rounded  in  their  outlines.  Some  of 
the  summits  are  even  formed  of  horizontal  sheets  of  basalt,  now  covered  with 
moss.  Secondary  volcanic  cones  surround  the  great  central  group  of  the  Rhon, 
erupted  through  the  limestone  overlying  the  sandstone  plateau.  The  elevation 
of  the  Rhon  (3,120  feet)  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Thuringian  Forest ; 
but  its  aspect  is  altogether  different,  for  instead  of  smiling  valleys  we  meet  with 
Nature  in  her  most  deterrent  mood.  There  are  few  villages,  and  many  old  fields 
have  been  converted  into  pasture-lands,  for  the  inhabitants  prefer  to  dwell  in 
the  plain. 

The  Vogelsberg — "  Bird  Mountain  " — to  the  west  of  Fulda,  is  likewise  of  vol- 
canic origin.  Unlike  the  Rhon  and  its  numerous  peaks,  the  Vogelsberg  consists 
of  one  truncated  cone,  rising  very  regularly  to  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet  above 
tbe  surrounding  plain.*  For  10  or  20  miles  around  the  country  is  covered 
with  lava.  The  huge  cone  is  ribbed  by  a  multitude  of  divergent  valleys, 
presenting  us  with  a  miniature  image  of  the  volcano  of  Semeru,  on  the  island  of 
Java.  The  ancient  craters  have  become  obliterated  in  the  course  of  ages,  but 
the  remains  of  a  number  of  lateral  cones  impart  some  variety  to  the  scenery. 
The  soil  resulting  from  a  decomposition  of  the  basaltic  lava  is  of  exceeding  fer- 
tility, and  nowhere  else  in  Germany  are  the  fruit  trees  more  vigorous  or  productive. 
The  average  elevation,  however,  and  the  paucity  of  running  streams,  have  pre- 
vented the  whole  of  the  mountain  being  cultivated,  and  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 

In  the  north  of  the  Vogelsberg  the  ,hills  of  Hesse  extend  to  the  slate  moun- 

•  Its  total  height  is  2,632  feet. 
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tains bordering  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  rise  in  detached  groups,  nowhere 
exceeding  a  relative  height  of  1,300  feet,  or  impeding  facility  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  basins  of  the  Weser  and  Rhine.  Some  of  these  groups  are 
nevertheless  of  very  bold  aspect.  The  Habichts  Wald — "  Goshawk  Wold  "—to 
the  west  of  Cassel  (1,950  feet),  with  its  basaltic  promontories,  forms  a  conspicuous 

Fig.  146.— Thi  Yooeldbbho. 
Soala  1 :  600,000. 
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and  picturesque  feature  of  the  landscape.  Another  basaltic  cone  rises  between 
Cassel  and  Esch wege.  This  is  the  Meissner  (2,464  feet),  the  most  famous 
mountain  of  Hesse.  The  basalt  has  there  spread  over  more  ancient  rocks, 
abounding  in  lignite,  which  is  being  worked  all  around  the  mountain. 

The  hills  which  bound  the  Weser  along  its  middle  course  differ  from  those 
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of  Ilesse  by  their  regularity.  Like  the  Jura,  which  they  resemble  in  their 
geological  formution,  they  constitute  distinct  chains,  running  from  the  south-civit 
towards  the  north-west ;  that  in,  in  the  sanje  direction  as  the  Bohemian  and 
Thuringian  Forests.  The  Toutoburger  Wald  is  the  most  famous  of  these  ridges, 
for  it  was  there  the  legions  of  Varus  were  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  It 
stretches  away  into  the  plain  of  Hanover,  and  its  last  promontories  look  down 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Kms.  This  was  the  first  mountain  rtnge  which  the 
Bomans  encountered  after  they  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  traversed  Westphalia, 
and  it  was  there  they  suffered  their  first  serious  defeat,  avenged  soon  after  by 
Germanicus.  Many  battles  have  since  then  been  fought  for  the  possession  of 
this  rampart  of  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
these  hills  are  still  covered  with  forests ;  but  along  their  western  base  the  trees 
have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  greyish  tint  of  the  plain  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  wooded  heights  rising  above  it.  A  veritable  steppe,  known  as  the 
Senne  and  famous  for  a  small  breed  of  horses,  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Teutoburg,  to  the  north  of  Paderbom,  whilst  a  stony,  waterless 
tract,  the  Sintfeld,  stretches  away  to  the  south  of  that  town.  The  Teutoburg 
Forest,  like  the  Jura,  is  cut  up  by  breaches,  locally  known  as  "  doors  "  {Dor en), 
into  sections,  and  the  principal  towns  have  been  founded  close  to  these  doors, 
or  passages.  The  railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin  passes  through  one  of  these 
doors  at  Bielefeld,  and  farther  on,  near  Minden,  it  utilises  a  similar  gap  in  a  ridge 
running  parallel  with  the  Teutoburg  Forest.  The  Weser  at  that  place  has  scooped 
out  a  practicable  road  for  the  use  of  man.  This  is  the  famous  Porta  Westphalica, 
whose  majestic  entrance  is  seen  from  afar.  Many  battles  have  been  fought  for 
this  great  highway  of  nations.  On  the  promontory  which  commands  it  on  the 
west  are  still  visible  ancient  entrenchments,  which  tradition  attributes  to  Witti- 
kind,  the  Saxon  Duke. 

The  Harz,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  Weser,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mountain  groups  of  Germany.  Its  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  its  steep 
scarps,  relative  height,  and  frequent  mists,  give  it  an  importance  much  greater  than 
that  enjoyed  by  other  mountains  of  far  superior  height.  For  a  long  time  the 
Brocken,  or  Blocksberg  (3,743  feet),  its  principal  summit,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  all  Germany.  The  ancient  rocks  composing  the  Hai'z  have 
been  pierced  by  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
mountain  group  is  nevertheless  most  regular.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of 
elongated  ridges  extending  towards  the  north-west,  and  of  lateral  chains  following 
the  same  direction.  In  its  entirety  it  occupies  an  oval.  The  boldest  slopes  and 
most  elevated  summits  rise  in  the  north-east,  immediately  above  the  low  plain  at 
their  foot.  The  valley  of  the  Unstrutt  bounds  the  Harz  on  the  south.  It  is  an 
old  lake  basin,  and  the  fertility  of  its  alluvial  soil  has  won  it  the  epithet  of 
Goldne  An,  or  "  Golden  Meadow"  (470  to  560  feet). 

The  Harz,  or  Hart,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages,  perpetuates  the  name 
of  Hercynian  Forest  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  the  mountains  of  the  whole  of 
Central  Germany.     It  is  still  wooded  for  the  greater  part,  especially  on  the  lower 
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slopes  and  in  its  south-east  portion,  known  as  Uutev  Jlarz.  The  cold  northerly 
wind  which  blow  on  its  higher  slopes  prevent  the  forests  from  recovering,  and  the 
vegetation  is  confined  to  mosses  and  lichens.  In  many  parts  the  rocks  are 
perfectly  naked,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  have  split  them  up  into 
grotesque  masses.  "  Seas  of  rocks,"  similar  to  the  "  lapiaz  "  and  "  Kurrenfelder  " 
of  the  Alps,  are  met  with;  they  are  the  "cursed  rocks,"  in  whose  midst  the 
witches  executed  their  dances  in  the  Walpurgk  Night.  The  Harz  forms  the  first 
obstacles  which  the  moisture-laden  winds  meet  with  in  their  passage  across 
Germany.  This  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  mists  and  torrential  rains. 
But  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  precipitation,  springs  are  rare  in  the 

Fig.  147. — The  Brocken  and  Werniobkode. 
Soale  1  :  185/X)0. 
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Harz,  the  water  being  sucked  up  by  fissures.  The  elevated  mosses  fortunately 
retain  a  large  quantity  of  moisture,  and,  like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  they  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  rivulets. 

The  Harz  abounds  in  mines.  Whilst  the  hills  bounding  the  Weser  princi- 
pally yield  salt,  the  more  elevated  mass  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  has  been  famous 
for  ages  on  account  of  its  mines  o£  silver,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Harz  is  one  of  the 
oldest  mining  districts  of  Germany.  The  argentiferous  ore  of  Rammelsberg,  near 
Goslar,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
already  enriched  the  neighbouring  towns  during  the  eleventh.  It  was  the  miners 
of  the  Harz  who  became  the  iu'^tnictors  of  those  of  the  Saxon  Ore  Mountains.  In 
90 
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some  parts  tho  mountains  have  been  hollowed  out  by  miners  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  "  underground  forest  of  struts  is  more  extensive  than  the  living  forest 
still  growing  on  the  hillsides."  The  mines  have  given  birth  to  large  villages  and 
towns,  at  an  elevation  wliich,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  but  few 
inhabitants.  If  Lombard}'  oSers  the  finest  example  of  a  system  of  irrigation,  the 
Har/  presents  us  with  an  instance  of  the  thorough  utilisation  of  water  as  a  motive 
power,  not  a  drop  of  the  force  gratuitously  furnished  by  nature  being  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  Relatively  the  mining  industry  of  the  Harx  is  less  important  than  it  used 
to  be,  although  100,000  tons  of  ore  are  still  raised  every  year.  Many  of  the  mines 
have  been  invaded  by  underground  water;  but  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
tourists  who  annually  visit  the  Harz,  to  breathe  its  pure  air  and  contemplate  from 
its  summits  the  vast  plain  stretching  thence  to  the  North  Sea,  affords  some  com- 
pensation to  the  inhabitants. 

The  legends  of  the  Harz  form  a  fertile  source  whence  German  poets  draw  their 
inspirations.  Goethe  has  made  good  use  of  them  in  his  version  of  Faust.  The  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  Harz  and  the  "  Golden  Meadow  "  are  equally  rich  in  legends. 
One  of  them  is  connected  with  the  Kyffhduser  (2,430  feet),  a  )?ranitic  peak  with  a 
ruined  castle.  The  merchants  who  formerly  visited  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  looked 
upon  the  Kyffhtiuser  as  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  on  approaching  the  Emperor's 
castle  they  were  secure  from  pillage  by  robber  knights.  But  the  Emperor  no 
longer  protects  the  traveller.  Seated  at  a  marble  table  in  a  dark  cavern  of  the 
mountain,  he  slumbers,  to  awake  only  on  the  day  of  Germany's  resurrection. 
Thuringia  is,  indeed,  a  land  of  legends,  which  attach  themselves  to  every  spring, 
rock,  stream,  cavern,  or  ruined  castle ;  nay,  even  to  the  clouds  and  the  wind.  It  is 
there  that  the  "  Wild  Hunt "  may  still  be  seen  on  dark  and  stormy  nights. 


Inhabitants. 

Thp;  Sorabian  Slavs  penetrated  as  far  as  this  part  of  Germany.  In  Saxe- 
Altenburg  they  still  live  apart,  and  although  they  no  longer  speak  their  native 
language,  they  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  their  dress  and  customs.  Like 
most  of  their  kinsmen,  they  are  fond  of  shining  buttons,  loose  trousers,  and  heavy 
boots.  The  women  wear  close-fitting  black  caps,  confining  the  tresses ;  long 
ribbons  descending  over  the  back ;  vests  with  .speckled  sleeves ;  and  very  short 
petticoats,  hardly  reaching  the  knees.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom, 
property  amongst  them  descends  to  the  youngest  son,  and  the  older  brothers  often 
stay  with  him  us  his  servants.  The  Germans  frequently  accuse  the  Sorabians  of 
being  too  fond  of  money  and  good  cheer,  but  we  fancy  that  these  latter  might 
successfully  retort. 

The  Thuringiuns  who  inhabit  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Thuringian  Forest 
and  the  country  as  far  as  the  Harz  are  one  of  the  most  purely  German  tribes  of 
Germany.  Inhabiting  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  of  Germany,  they  are 
said   to   excel   their   fellow-countrymen  in  gaiety  of  spirit,  love  of  music,  and 
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dancing.     In  these  respects  they  differ  notably  from  their  western  neighbours, 
the  Hessians,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Catti.     Inhabiting  a  cold  and  raoun- 
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tainous  country,  the  Hessians,  in  many  cases,  have  to  sustain  a  severe  struggle  for 
existence. 

"  AVhoro  a  lltsHiiin  cnn't  thrive, 
None  other  need  strive  1 " 

So  says  a  German  proverb  with  reference  to  the  I'^e  of  labour  led  by  them. 
It  is  indeed  all  work  with  them,  and  they  are  altogether  devoid  of  the  gaiety  of 
their  neighbours.  In  many  cases,  however,  their  serious  and  brooding  disposition 
is  nscribuble  to  poverty ;  for  potatoes  and  bad  brandy  do  not  suffice  to  sustain  a 
man  in  vigour,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  are  visibly  degenerating.  In 
the  small  principality  of  Waldeck,  to  the  west  of  Cassel,  the  number  of  blind  and 
idiotic  is  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  Germany.*  The  Hessians  are  said 
frequently  to  be  carried  away  by  an  excess  of  zeal,  and  have  hence  been  nicknamed 
"  blind  Hessians  "  by  their  compatriots. 
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Towns. 

The  Basin  of  the  Weser. —  Cassel  (56,745  inhabitants)  is  the  most  populous 
town  of  the  hilly  region  of  Central  Germany,  Situoted  upon  the  Fulda,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  basin,  and  on  a  road  joining  the  valley  of  the  Weser  to  those  of 
the  Lahn  and  Main,  Cassel  may  originally  have  been  a  Roman  castcllum,  but  is 
first  heard  of  in  history  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  The  old  capital  of 
Electoral  Hesse  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  is  a  sumptuous  town,  many  of  its 
palaces  having  been  built  with  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  Hessian 
"subjects"  to  England.  There  are  museums  and  libraries,  open  squares,  wide 
streets,  and  public  parks,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
on  a  site  far  better  endowed  by  nature  than  are  the  environs  of  Versailles.  Cassel, 
moreover,  is  a  place  of  manufactures,  first  introduced  by  Flemish  and  French 
refugees,  and  the  railways  which  radiate  from  it  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce.  There  are  foundries  and  machine  shops,  pianoforte  and 
carriage  manufactories. 

Marburg  (9,600  inhabitants),  a  pretty  town  on  the  Lahn,  has  the  oldest 
university  founded  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope ;  and  yet  Marburg  is  one  of 
the  "  holy  towns  "  of  Germany.  The  oldest  church  of  the  whole  country  rises  on 
the  neighbouring  Christenberg,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  and  the  footprints 
of  Bonifucius,  its  founder,  are  still  objects  of  veneration  to  numerous  pilgrims.  An 
isolated  basaltic  rock,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  was  occupied  formerly  by  the  castle 
of  Amoneburg,  a  famous  abbey.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  a  great  saint,  lies 
buried  in  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  Marburg. 

Fulda  (10,749  inhabitants),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  equally  celebrated 
in  the  religious  annals  of  Germany.  A  statue  of  St.  Bonifacius  recalls  the  con- 
version of  the  Germans,  and  the  Abbots  of  Fulda  formerly  bore  the  title  of 
"  Primates  of  all  the  Abbeys  of  Gaul  and  Germany."     Fulda  is  important  now 

•  Blind  in  Gcnnany,  89  to  every  100,000  inhabitants;  in  Waldeck,  151.  Idiots  in  Germany,  139 
to  every  100,000  inhabitants;  in  Waldeck.  217. 
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as  the  intermediary  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Frankfort  and  the 
valley  of  the  Weser.  Hcrxfvld  ((3,9'29  inhabitants)  is  the  only  other  largo  town 
on  the  Fuldu  as  far  down  as  Cassel. 

The  Upper  Werra,  the  head-stream  of  the  Weser,  takes  its  course  through 
the  Saxon  duchies  of  Coburg-Gotha  and  Meiningen  before  it  enters  Hesse. 
inuthut'ijhauscn  (5,162  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  town  near  its  source.  Mciiiiu- 
(jcn  (0,521  inhabitants)  enjoys  some  importance  as  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  but 
is  inferior  in  industry  to  its  neighbour  Siihl  (10,512  inhabitants),  a  Prussian 
town,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  not  fur  from  the  crest  of  the  Thuringiun 
Forest.     Suhl  has  many  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  formerly  it  deserved  to  be 

Fig.  149.— Cassel  and  ith  Esvibo;*». 

Scnle  1  :  100,000. 
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called  the  "  arsenal "  of  Germany.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
supplied  vast  quantities  of  armour,  and  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  furnished 
both  Austria  and  Prussia  with  swords.  It  still  manufactures  arms  of  every 
description,  including  rifles,  though  far  inferior  now  to  Essen  and  Solingen. 

Schmalkaklen  (6,185  inhabitants),  like  Suhl,  lies  in  a  tributary  valley  of  the 
W'erra,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  iron  works.  The  outer  physiognomy  of 
the  town  has  undergone  but  little  change  since  1531,  in  which  year  the  Pro- 
tcBtout  princes  met  there  to  combine  against  Charles  Y.  There  are  salt  works 
at  Schmalkalden,  but  those  of  Salziniffcn  (3,724  inhabitants),  on  the  Werra,  are 
far  more  important.  Near  the  latter  is  the  favourite  watering-place  of  Liebeii- 
stein. 
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Tlio  Werru,  having  emerged  from  the  deep  valley  through  which  it  flows 
around  the  western  extremity  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  is  joined  by  the  Nes^e, 
upon  which  are  seated  two  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Thuringia,  viz.  Gothu 
and  Kisenach.  Gotlin  {2'J,087  inhabitants)  is  the  moat  populous  town  of  the 
snialler  ducliios,  and,  like  all  other  capitals,  it  has  its  library  and  museum.  To 
gi'ographers,  however,  it  is  more  especially  interesting  on  account  of  its  Geogra- 
phical Establishment.  Eineiiuch  (16,108  inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of  Sebastian 
Uach,  though  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  is  less  interesting 
as  a  town  of  art  and  science  than  Gotha,  but  possesses  a  considerable  centre 
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of  attraction  in  the  Wartburg,  one  of  the  most  curious  castles  of  Germany,  which 
crowiis  a  neighbouring  height.  The  castle  was  built  in  1070.  Here  Attila  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Gbrimhilde ;  a  famous  minstrel's  war  took  place  in  1207  ; 
and  Luther,  in  Jo21,  translated  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  environs  of 
the  Wartburg  are  delightful.  RuMa  (4,398  inhabitants),  in  the  hills  near  it, 
sends  pipes  and  purses  into  every  part  of  the  world,  and  its  women  are  reported 
to  be  the  best-looking  in  Germany. 

The  Werra,  on  entering  Hesse,  flows  past  Eschtcege   (7,742  inhabitants),  a 
town  of  tan-yards,  and  having  been  reinforced  by  the  rivulet  upon  which  is 
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situated  the  Prussian  town  of  ILiliyeitHtadi  {^i,\\\'-\  inhubitants),  with  itn  cotton- 
mills,  it  joins  tho  Fulda,  and  is  thenceforth  known  an  the  Wesor.  Miiiidni  {5,607 
inhabitants)  occupies  the  delightful  buHin  within  which  the  two  heud-streums 
join,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Weser.  Further  north  that  river  is 
joined  by  the  Twiste,  which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Wuldeck,  near  the  little 
town  of  Ai'ohvn  ('^460  inhubitantH),  the  birthplace  of  Itauch  and  Kuulbach. 
The  Weser  then  flows  past  llojtrr  (5,045  inhabitants),  un  old  Ilunseatic  city,  neur 
which  lies  tho  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  Corvey  ;  Holzniinilm  ((i,H87  inhabit- 
ants), where  much  iron  and  linen  are  shipped ;  and  llamvln  (!>,52(>  inhabitants), 
likewise  an  old  Ilanso  town.  In  a  delightful  valley  to  the  south-west  rise  the 
springs  of  Pi/rmont  (4,019  inhabitants),  formerly  much  more  frequented  than  they 
are  now.  There  are  several  other  watering-places  in  the  principality  of  Lippe, 
whose  only  towns  are  Dvtmold  (6,917  inhabitants)  and  Lrnit/o  (5,108  inhabitants). 
At  the  former  place  the  Cherusci  hold  their  popular  meetings,  and  Charlemagne 
defeated  the  Saxons  in  783  ;  and,  if  tradition  can  be  believed,  Hermann  triumphed 
in  its  vicinity  over  the  legions  of  Varus.  A  colossal  statue,  186  feet  in  height, 
has  been  erected  upon  a  neighbouring  hill  to  commemorate  this  event.  Near 
Jlorn  (1,717  inhabitants),  to  the  south-west,  are  the  Extemsteine,  huge  blocks 
of  sandstone,  no  less  venerated  by  the  heathen  Saxons  than  by  their  Christian 
descendants. 

The  Leine,  which  flows  through  the  Aller  to  the  Weser,  traverses  a  hilly 
region  in  its  upper  course.  Near  its  source  it  flows  through  Goliinfjeu  (17,038 
inhabitants),  the  most  important  town  of  the  detached  portion  of  Hanover. 
Otittingen,  an  old  Hanse  town,  has  woollen,  linen,  and  jute  factories,  but  its 
glory  is  being  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  famous  universities  of  Germany,  now 
attended  by  3,000  students.  Its  library  of  more  than  half  a  million  volumes 
is  the  most  carefully  selected  in  the  world,  and  tho  Oelehrte  Anzeiyen,  published 
by  its  Academy  since  1750,  is  the  oldest  critical  scientific  journal  in  existence. 
Gottingen  is  the  biithplace  of  Bunsen,  the  chemist. 

Northeim  (5,661  inhabitants),  to  the  north  of  Gottingen,  is  an  important 
market  town,  and  the  starting-place  for  visiting  the  great  industrial  towns  in 
the  Harz  Mountains,  including  Osterode  (5,658  inhabitants)  and  Clausthal  (8,548 
inhabitants).  The  latter  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  has  a  mining  academy, 
and  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  mines.  Their  yield  having  gradually  diminished, 
Clausthal,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  ZcUerfcM  (4,260  inhabitants),  is  decreasing 
in  population,  for  its  inclement  climate,  which  hardly  allows  the  com  to  ripen, 
is  not  calculated  to  attract  inhabitants. 

Eiiibcch  (6,385  inhabitants),  near  the  Leine,  to  the  north  of  Gottingen,  is  famous 
for  its  beer,  and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  many  of  its  brewers  fled  to  Southern 
Germany,  where  they  introduced  their  craft.  Gos/ar  (9,823  inhabitants)  is  like- 
wise situate  in  the  basin  of  the  Leine,  but  far  away  to  the  north-east.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  cities  of  Germany,  but  its  glories  have  departed.  The  Guildhall 
has  been  converted  into  an  hotel,  the  imperial  palace  is  used  as  a  warehouse,  an 
abbey  has  been  transformed  into  a  boarding-school,  and  an  old  keep  now  serves  as 
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a  re'tntirnnt  I  Neur  Goslur  ure  tho  silvor  and  other  mines  of  the  Riunmelsberg, 
which  imnuully  yield  above  i':{()(),0()0  worth  of  ore.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  may 
bo  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Ilarzburg,  an  old  castle  of  tho  Kmperor  Henry  IV.,  who 
went  to  Canossa.  An  obelisk  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  in  honour  of  I'rinco 
Hismarck,  as  nut  being  likely  to  go  there. 
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The  Basin  of  the  Main. — The  small  states  of  Thuringia  hold  little  territory 
in  the  basin  of  the  Main,  but  within  it  lies  Coburg  (14,567  inhabitants),  one 
of  the  principal  towns,  commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  the  Vcste  Cobunj  (1,500 
feet).  A  large  collection  of  works  of  art  has  been  placed  in  this  citadel  and  in 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Ehrenburg.     The  ducal  family  of  Coburg,  as  is  well 
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known,  has  HupplicHl  modern  Euro|H!  with  more  ruling  princes  than  any  other 
reigning  house. 

SniiiH'lit'i-ij  {7 1'i'i'i  inhubitiints),  to  the  north-eiint  of  Ootha,  is  fiimoun  as  the 
pluc«'  where  nearly  all  th(>  wooden  toys  called  after  Niirnberg  arc  manufactured. 
In  tlie  Middle  Ages  all  AVcHtern  Kurope  procured  its  toys  from  this  Thuringian 
town,  which  now  sends  its  produce  into  every  part  of  the  world.  About  8, ()(»() 
persons  are  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  but  no  badly  are  they 
paid  that  their  average  earnings  do  not  exceed  si.x]ienee  a  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  '{,000  tons  of  toys  are  annually  dispatched  from  Sonnt'berg  by  rail. 

TnK  lUsiN  OF  TiiK  Elhe. — TheSaale  and  it.s  tributaries  drain  the  whole  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Thuringian  ForcHt  into  the  Elbe.  The  first 
town  washed  by  the  Saale  after  it  leaves  liavariu  is  Saal/vld,  in  Saxe-Meiningen 
(7,42K  inhabitants),  an  old  stronghold  which  the  Germans  built  as  a  defence 
against  the  Slavs.  It  then  flows  past  ItudoMdilt  (7,C;38  inhabitants),  the  capital  of 
a  principality.  To  the  east  of  it,  in  a  Literal  valley,  lies  the  industrial  town  of 
Poamieck  (0,202  inhabitants).  Near  Rudolstadt,  and  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
parts  of  Thuringia,  stands  the  village  of  Kcilliau,  where  Frobel  (1817)  founded  his 
famous  college. 

Ji'iia  (9,020  inhabitants),  in  Suxe- Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  orchards  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  scarps  of  the  arid  plateau 
rising  above  the  valley,  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  Thuringia,  and  of  a 
university  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  taught 
there  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  after  the  AVar  of  Liberation  the  students 
of  Jena  distinguished  themselves  by  their  patriotism.  On  the  arid  limestone 
plateau  to  the  west  of  Jena  was  fought  the  battle  (1806)  which  led  to  a  temporary 
collapse  of  Prussia's  power. 

Weimar  (17,522  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  town  on  the  Ilm,  a  western 
affluent  of  the  Saale.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  court,  and  as  such  has  its  castle, 
museum,  library,  pdrk,  and  gardens,  but  is  famous,  above  all  things,  for  having 
been  for  a  time  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  Herder,  Wieland, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  there  composed  many  of  their  works,  and  the  town  has  done 
itself  honour  by  erecting  statues  in  their  memory. 

Apolda  (12,427  inhabitants),  to  the  north-east  of  Weimar,  also  on  the  Ilm, 
enjoys  the  epithet  of  "  Little  Manchester,"  because  of  its  factories.  It  is  a 
place  of  some  importance,  no  doubt,  but  the  Prussian  town  of  Er/urt  (50,477 
inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  it,  oi;  ♦he  Gera,  far  surpasses  it.  Erfurt  is  mentioned 
as  a  stronghold  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Germany.  In  course 
of  time  it  became  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  and  the  principal  commercial  town 
between  Niirnberg  and  the  Hanseatic  seaports.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
60,000  inhabitants,  and  Luther,  who  lived  there  when  a  monk,  said  it  was  "  twice 
as  large  as  Niirnberg."  But  when  Erfurt  became  a  fortress  it  decayed  as  a  place  of 
commerce,  and  towards  the  close  of  last  century  its  inhabitants  had  dwindled  down 
to  15,000  souls.  In  our  days  the  population  once  more  increases  from  year  to 
year,  but  there  still  remain  wide  open  spaces  within  the  walls  not  yet  built  upon. 
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The  centre  of  the  town  is  Htill  quite  medieval  in  iti  oBpect,  and  the  Gothic 
ciithorlriil,  t()j<cthfr  with  the  old  buildingH  in  itn  vicinity,  forms  u  very  picturesque 
object.  Krfurt  is  famous  for  itn  miirket  gardens  and  nurseries,  irrif^ated  by  canals 
derived  from  the  (iera.  lleichard,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  contributed  much 
towarils  their  flourishing  condition.  All  kinds  of  vegetables,  medicinal  and  orna- 
montal  plants  are  exported  into  every  part  of  the  world.  The  partial  destruction 
of  the  old  ramparts  has  admitted  of  an  extension  of  those  productive)  gardens.* 
AniHtudt  (9,213  inhabitants),  higher  up  on  the  Oera,  is  the  principal  town 
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of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.  Its  brine  baths  and  delightful  environs  attract 
many  visitors.  Ohrdruf  {5,Qi2Q  inhabitants),  a  small  manufacturing  town,  lies  in 
a  lateral  valley,  but  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  wide  basin  irrigated  by 
the  Unstrutt,  that  the  largest  towns  next  to  Erfurt  and  Gotha  are  met  with. 
The  Unstrutt,  not  far  from  its  source,  has  a  sufficient  volume  to  be  useful 
as  a  motive  power,   and   the  city   of  Miihlhausen  (20,920  inhabitants) — that  is, 


♦  These  gardens  cover  an  area  of  420  acres.    The  principal  vegetables  exported  are  asparagus, 
cauliflowers,  cress,  and  cucumbers.    Asters  and  wallflowers  are  cultivated  with  special  core. 
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manufactures  iron  articles  of  every  description,  from  needles  to  steam-engines. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Anabaptists  were  numerous  at  Miihlbausen, 
and  Thomas  Munzer  was  beheaded  there. 
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Langenaalza  (9,855  inhabitants)  and  Sbmmerda  (5,945  inhabitants)  are  other 
manufacturing  towns  on  the  Unstrutt,  the  latter  being  famous  as  having  given 
birth  to  the  needle-gun.  Somlershausen  (5,723  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the 
principality  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  a  side  valley  of  the  Unstrutt,  as  does  also 
Fmnhenhamen  (5,500  inhabitants),  a  town  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  Nord- 
hausen  (23,570  inhabitants),  a  very  ancient  city,  partly  enclosed  within  walls, 
lies  likewise  within  the  basin  of  the  Unstrutt.  It  has  distilleries,  vinegar  manu- 
factories, and  chemical  works.  Thousands  of  oxen  and  pigs  are  slaughtered  there 
every  year  and  pickled,  whence  its  epithet  of  "  German  Cincinnati." 

The  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Elster,  close  to  the  Saxon  frontier,  are  populous 
and  the  seats  of  industry.  Orciz  (12,657  inhabitants),  an  old  town  of  the  Slavs, 
and  its  neighbour  Zeukni-oda  (6,300  inhabitants),  have  numerous  factories.  Weida 
(5,404  inhabitants)  lies  lower  down  on  the  Elster,  which  then  flows  through 
Gem  (20,810  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  of  Reuss,  sometimes  likened  to 
Leipzig,  on  account  of  its  commerce  and  manufactories.  Ronneberg  (6,224 
inhabitants)  and  Scftmolln  (5,173  inhabitants),  in  the  east,  and  Eisenherg  (5,509 
inhabitants),  in  the  north-west,  are  likewise  manufacturing  towns,  whilst  Alien- 
burg  (22,263  inhabitants),  on  the  Pleisse,  being  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  boasts  of 
a  few  fine  edifices  and  scientific  collections. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PLAINS  OP  THE  ELBE  AND  WESER,  AND  THE  SHORES  OF  1  HE  NORTH  SEA. 
(Lower  Westphalia,  Hanovek,  Oldenbvro,  Lotveu  Bkvnswick.)* 

General  Aspects. — Bogs  axd  Heaths. 


HAT  portion  of  Lower  Germany  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe 
and  to  the  north  of  the  hills  of  the  Sauerland,  Hesse,  and  the 
Hurz,  presents  a  great  uniformity  of  geographical  features.  It 
is  an  ancient  sea-bottom,  in  many  parts  perfectly  level,  and  now 
covered  with  swamps,  bogs,  pastures,  and  fields.  The  political 
condition  of  this  region  reflects  its  natural  conformation.  Instead  of  a  congeries  of 
small  states,  such  as  arose  in  the  hilly  districts  farther  south,  we  meet  with 
large  political  domains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  formerly  formed  part 
of  a  single  state,  recently  incorporated  with  Prussia.  A  "  particularist "  spirit 
survives,  however,  in  Hanover,  for  that  country  is  to  a  great  extent  peopled  by 
peasants,  tenacious  of  old  customs.  But  the  bonds  which  now  join  Hanover  to 
Prussia  are  indissoluble,  and  the  old  capital  of  the  defunct  kingdom  differs  in 
no  respect  from  any  other  provincial  capital.  Bremen,  which  still  rejoices  in 
being  a  "  free  city,"  is  one  of  those  towns  where  the  sentiment  of  German  unity 
has  always  been  most  lively. 

The  promontories  of  the  Forest  of  Teutoburg  and  other  hills  which  mark  the 
ancient  extent  of  the  sea  are  not  the  only  heights  that  look  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Hanover.  There  are  a  few  isolated  groups  of  hills.  The  wooded  hills 
of  Schoppingen,  to  the  west  of  Miinster,  attain  a  height  of  490  feet.  The  hills 
of  Bentheim,  farther  to  the  north,  rise  like  a  group  of  islands  above  a  sea  of 
swamps  and  heaths.     They,  too,  are  wooded,  and  furnish  building  stones  and  metal 


•  Lower  Westphalia  (MinJen  and  Miinster)  . 
Hanover  (exclusive  of  the  Hiirz) 
Oldenburg  (oxcluslvo  of  Liibi'ik  and  Birkcnfeld) 

Brunswick  (lowland) 

Bremen        ........ 

Bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel  (Hamburg)   . 
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for  roads.  The  surface  of  the  heaths  of  Liineburg  is  only  slightly  undulating,  but 
their  northern  edge  sinks  down  abruptly,  and,  viewed  from  afar,  resembles  a  range 
of  hills.  The  heights  seen  in  Oldenburg  are  evidently  ancient  dunes  consoli- 
dated by  the  furze  which  haa  taken  root  upon  them.     Whenever  the  protecting 


Fig.  154. — The  Peat  Hogs  of  Coeskelu. 
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cover  of  furze  is  removed  the  wind  gets  hold  of  the  sand  beneath,  and  wafts  it 
over  the  fields  in  the  vicinity.  The  Hiiraraling,  a  range  of  heights  to  the  east 
of  the  Ems,  is  likewise  an  old  chain  of  dunes. 

Long  after  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  emerged  from  the  sea,  consider- 
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able  portions  of  them  must  have  continued  under  water.  The  remains  of  these 
ancient  lakes  are  few  and  insignificant.  The  Diimmersee  and  the  Stcinhuder  Meer 
are  mere  shallow  ponds.  The  ancient  gulfs  and  lakes  have  long  ere  this  been 
filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  peat,  and  peat  bogs  cover  hundreds  of  square 
miles.     The  most  extensive  of  these  tracts  of  land  is  the  Morass  of  Bourtange, 

Fig.  165. — ^The  Morass,  or  "  Moor,"  ok  Bouktanoe. 
Scale  I  :  206,000. 
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which  covers  some  540  square  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Lower  Ems,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  boundary  separating  Hanover  from  the  Netherlands.  The  human 
habitations  built  in  this  swamp  rise  gradually  above  the  horizon  as  we  approach 
them,  like  ships  on  the  ocean.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  venture  without  a 
guide  upon  the  quaking  and  treacherous  soil  of  the  morass.  The  natives  who 
cross  it  make  use  of  leaping-poles,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  plank,  to 
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prevent  their  sinking  in  the  mud,  or  they  wear  "  mud-shoes,"  similar  in  shape  to 
the  Cnnadiun  snow-shoes.  Even  animals  are  made  to  wear  similar  contrivances. 
"When  Germanicus  crossed  this  morass  with  his  legions  he  caused  pontes  longi  to 
be  constructed,  which  have  been  traced  as  far  as  the  Steinhuder  Meer,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  fought  the  battle  of  Idistavisus  against  Hermann.  These 
Roman  jwiifrs  louyi  resembled  in  every  respect  an  American  plank  road.  They 
were  made  of  oak,  about  10  feet  wide,  and  bordered  by  ditches.  A  layer  of  peat 
(3  feet  thick  now  covers  these  Roman  roads,  which  were  far  more  solid  than  the 
"  batten  "  laid  down  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

There  are  no  bog  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Ema  which  equal  the  Morass  of 
Rourtange.  Still  the  swampy  tracts  of  the  Saterland  and  Arenberg  cover  areas  far 
larger  than  those  of  several  small  principalities.  The  Hamme,  which  joins  the 
Wiimme  above  Vegesack,  to  the  east  of  the  Weser,  traverses  a  marshy  tract  which 
in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  for  the  spongy  soil, 
though  cultivated  in  many  places,  still  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  "When 
the  snow  melts,  and  the  Hamme  and  the  numerous  swamps  in  its  basin  become 
overcharged  with  water,  much  of  the  lowlands  of  Waakhusen  and  St.  Jtirgen  is 
actually  uplifted  by  the  flood.  The  remainder,  being  firmly  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  morass,  is  inundated,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  Occasionally 
the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  fly  from  their  dwellings  erected  on  the  most  elevated 
sites  afforded  by  the  "  solid  land,"  and  seek  refuge  on  their  "  floating  fields."  After 
having  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years  the  spongy  soil  loses  its  power  of  float- 
ing, and  definitely  settles  down  upon  the  bottom — an  event  very  much  regretted. 
High  winds  arc  an  enemy  much  dreaded  by  the  cultivators  of  floating  islands ;  for 
they  uproot  trees,  and  sometimes  drift  the  land  upon  which  they  grow  far  out  into 
the  swamp.  In  winter  the  cultivator  of  this  curious  country  is  menaced  by  other 
dangers.  Land  and  water  then  are  compacted  into  one  mass,  and,  when  the  thaw 
sets  in,  large  fragments  are  sometimes  torn  from  the  bank  and  float  away.  A 
hole  filled  with  water  thus  remains  behind.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
the  frozen  morass  sometimes  cracks  with  a  loud  explosion.  The  fissure  then 
formed  runs  across  fields,  houses,  and  dykes,  and  is  sometimes  wide  enough  to  be 
used  as  a  navigable  canal. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  until  recently  pursued  in  the  bogs  of  Northern 
Germany  was  a  very  barbarous  one.  Having  superficially  drained  a  bit  of 
laud  and  dug  it  up,  the  peasant  set  fire  to  the  peat,  which  burned  down  to  a  depth 
of  30  inches,  the  acrid  smoke  rising  to  a  great  height.  He  then  sowed  buckwheat 
in  the  ashes  for  six  years  consecutively,  and  later  on  oats  or  rye.  This  exhausted 
the  soil,  which  was  then  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  thirty  years.  The  consequences 
of  this  burning  of  the  peat  made  themselves  felt  over  a  vast  expanse.  The 
smoke,  or  moorraiic/i,  rose  to  a  height  sometimes  of  10,000  feet,  and,  spreading  out 
in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  an  enormous  distance.  In 
May,  1857,  a  north-westerly  wind  drifted  it  as  far  as  Vienna  and  Cracow,  a  distance 
of  5G0  miles,  and  in  July,  1803,  it  was  even  traced  to  Merges,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.     It  has  been  calculated  that  30,000  acres  of  peat  were  fired 
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annually,  and  that  the  vegetable  mutter  destroyed  in  this  manner  or  curried  away 
by  the  wind  amounted  to  several  thousand  tons.  Societies  have  consequently  been 
formed  to  agitate  against  this  wasteful  practice,  which  has  virtiuiUy  been  pro- 
hibited in  many  districts.     Intelligent  agriculturists  have  introduced  the  Dutch 
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method  of  cultivating  bog  lands.  They  carefully  drain  the  land,  then  remove  the 
layer  of  vegetable  matter  until  they  reach  the  bottom,  which  they  cultivate  like 
any  ordinary  field.  The  peat  is  removed  in  barges  which  navigate  the  larger 
drainage  canals.  In  this  manner  small  oases  are  being  formed  in  the  midst  of 
01 
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these  dreury  districts,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  rapidly  changing.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  the  "Devil's  Morass,"  to  the  east  of  Bremen,  was  reclaimed. 
Similar  success  has  attended  the  work  of  reclamation  in  the  morasses  to  the  east 
of  the  Ems.  Papenburg,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  a  ruined  tower,  has 
b«Tonie  a  flourishing  town,  surrounded  by  gardens,  fields,  and  meadows,  extending 
for  several  miles  along  a  navigable  canal. 

Below  these  morasses  lies  the  region  known  as  the  Geest,  or  Gast,  the  soil  of 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  thick  layers  of  sand  mixed  with  clay  marl. 
The  Geest  has  an  uneven  surface,  and  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  coast  or  the  morasses 
its  elevations  almost  assume  the  appearance  of  mountains.  Its  depressions  are 
filled  with  peat.  Where  rivers  have  scooped  themselves  out  broad  valleys  by 
carrying  away  the  sand,  the  exposed  clay  and  marl  yield  remunerative  harvests. 
Elsewhere  the  soil  is  loamy,  but  there  are  also  extensive  tracts  of  sand,  which  the 
wind  has  piled  up  into  drifting  dunes,  and  which  produce  only  furze.  In  many 
instances  these  dunes  have  been  planted  with  pines. 

The  Heath  of  Liineburg,  to  the  east  of  the  plain  of  Hanover,  is  an  eastern 
extension  of  the  Geest,  though  never  referred  to  by  that  designation.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  picturesque  countries  of  Germany,  although  flowers,  clumps  of  trees, 
ravines,  and  an  unbounded  horizon  render  it  more  attractive  than  would  be 
imagined  from  the  ironical  remarks  made  respecting  it.  Villages  are  few  and  far 
apart  in  this  sterile  tract,  of  which  shepherds  in  charge  of  vast  herds  of  small  black 
sheep,  known  as  Jleidesc/iniickcn,  hold  undisputed  possession.  Attempts  to  cultivate 
the  heath  have  hitherto  failed,  owing  to  a  want  of  water,  and  only  a  little  buckwheat 
is  grown  upon  it.  Still  forests  are  being  planted,  and  agucultural  settlements 
have  been  formed.  Birches,  oaks,  and  beech-trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  bottom- 
lands, and  a  time  when  the  herds  of  native  sheep  will  be  displaced  can  be  foreseen. 
Erratic  blocks  derived  from  the  glaciers  of  Scandinavia  abound  on  the  plateau 
of  Liineburg,  on  the  Hiimmling,  and  throughout  the  plain  irrigated  by  the  Ems 
and  Weser.  Some  of  these  blocks  have  even  found  their  way  through  the  gaps  in 
the  advanced  chains  of  Central  Germany,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  The  Kyfifhiiuser  is  surrounded  by  them,  and  from  the  Harz  they  can 
be  traced  to  the  plain  of  the  Lippe  and  Ruhr,  and  even  across  the  Rhine  as  far 
as  Crefeld.  This  abundance  of  stones  enabled  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  raise  numerous  cromlechs  and  other  structures  of  the  kind.  On  a  ridge 
near  the  mouth  of  the  AVeser  may  still  be  seen  a  cromlech  the  covering  stones 
of  which  weigh  100  tons  each.  Most  of  these  ancient  monuments  have  disap- 
peared, for  the  Hanoverians  sell  them  to  the  Dutch,  who  use  the  boulders  in  the 
construction  of  their  embankments. 


The  Littoral  Region. 

The  profile  of  the  coast  of  Northern  Germany  has  undergone  many  changes 
even  during  the  short  period  which-  has  elapsed  since  the  Romans  invaded  the 
country.     The  coast  of  all  Hanover  has  been  gnawed  by  the  ocean,  which  in 
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many  places  has  recovered  the  ground  it  lost  formerly.  Mcdifcval  clirouicles 
record  many  disasters  caused  by  sudden  irruptions  of  the  sea.  In  1066  the  sea 
invaded  the  gulf  of  the  Jade,  sweeping  awuy  the  castle  of  Mellum,  whoso  site  is 
still  indicated  by  a  sand-bank  bearing  its  name.  Fresh  irruptions  of  the  sea 
in  1218  and  1221  scooped  out  what  is  now  the  deepest  part  of  the  gulf,  to  the 
south  of  Wilhclmshafeu.  More  disastrous  still  were  the  floods  of  1277.  A 
fearful  tempest  forced  the  sea  up  the  estuary  of  the  Ems,  where  it  swallowed  up 
forty  villages  and  formed  the  sinuous  gulf  of  the  Dollart.  Another  disast.^r 
happened  on  the  1st  of  November.  1570,  when  the  sea  forced  the  dykes  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Mouse  to  the  Forest  of  Skagen,  destroying  100,000  human 
beings ;  and  many  times  since  then  has  the  sea  broken  through  the  embankments 
erected  as  a  protection  against  it,  involving  numerous  villages  in  ruin.  A  slow 
subsidence  of  the  land  probably  accounts  for  these  irruptions.  M.  Frestel  has 
computed  the  annual  advance  of  the  sea  along  the  coast  extending  from  the  Texel 
to  the  northernmost  cape  of  Denmark  at  18  feet,  which  must  have  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  1,500  square  miles  since  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  whilst  the  sea  thus  encroaches  upon  the  coast,  there  are  agencies  at  work 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  land.  In  the  estuaries  of  the  Ems  and 
Weser,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  smaller  rivers,  where  salt  and  fresh  water 
mingle,  the  matter  held  in  suspension  is  deposited  before  the  turn  of  each  tide ; 
and  not  only  do  small  particles  of  sand  and  clay  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  some 
chemical  process  goes  on  simultaneously,  tho  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  mingling 
with  the  ooze.  At  the  same  time  innumerable  infusorial  animals,  which  die  in 
the  brackish  water,  and  myriads  of  marine  organisms,  which  are  killed  by  the 
fresh  water  of  the  rivers,  sink  to  the  bottom,  forming,  in  the  course  of  ages,  thick 
layers  of  wonderfully  fertile  soil.  Professor  Ehrenberg  states  that  the  ooze,  or 
Schlick,  in  the  bays  and  port  of  Emden  consists,  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  its 
volume,  of  the  remains  of  animalculae.  Amber  was  formerly  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea.  This  amber  contained  none  of  the  insects  so  frequently  met 
with  in  that  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded  that  the  coast  of 
Friesland  was  as  poor  in  beetles  at  that  epoch  as  now. 

When  the  mud-banks  first  emerge  from  the  water  they  become  covered  with 
saline  plants.  After  awhile  sedges  and  clover  make  their  appearance,  and  it 
is  then  that  man  first  attempts  to  secure  these  rich  lands,  which,  once  embanked, 
yield  harvest  after  harvest  for  a  century,  without  requiring  any  artificial  manure. 
Originally  a  family  of  the  Geest,  desirous  of  embanking  a  mud-bank,  esta- 
blished itself  upon  an  old  island,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flood,  or  constructed 
a  war/en,  or  wharf,  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea.  For  ages,  however, 
the  work  of  embankment  has  been  taken  in  hand  collectively,  and  the  dykes  of 
German  Friesland  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Netherlands.  Most  of  them  average  between  15  and  30  feet  in  height,  but 
there  are  some  as  high  as  40  feet,  and  their  maintenance  has  been  very  costly. 
But  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  construct  dykes,  or  to  go  away  : — 

"  De  nich  will  diken,  mut  wiken." 
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It  is  u  century  now  since  mun  obtained  this  mastery  over  the  sea.  Sheltered 
behind  his  "  wulls  of  gold,"  he  may  feel  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  seu,  and 
fresh  walls  of  defence  are  raisecl  whenever  the  alluvial  soil  has  sufficiently 
accumulated  beyond  the  existing  barriers.  That  much  land  has  thus  been 
recovered  in  the  course  of  centuries  is  certain.  The  town  of  Jever,  in  the  alluvial 
tract  to  the  north-west  of  the  Jade,  was  a  seaside  town  in  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, but  lies  now  nearly  10  miles  inland.  In  going  from  Wittmund  to  the 
seu,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  we  cross  nine  main  dykes,  marking  as  many 
successive  conquests  of  the  "  dykers."  The  oldest  of  these  embankments  was 
thrown  up  in  1598.     Still  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  the  "  sanitation  "  of 
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the  country  and  the  conquest  of  the  Watfeii,  or  sand-banks,  covered  by  each 
advancing  tide. 

The  islands  skirting  the  coast  have  apparently  undergone  more  striking 
changes  than  the  mainland.  They  are  evidently  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
coast-line  broken  up  into  fragments  by  the  assaulting  waves.  Pliny  enumerates 
twenty-three  islands  us  lying  along  the  coast  of  Germania.  There  are  now  only 
fourteen,  seven  of  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  German  Friesland.  Borkum — the 
ancient  Biirchatm — must  have  been  very  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  for  nineteen 
centuries  ago  its  inhabitants  were  siifficiently  numerous  to  offer  an  armed  resist- 
ance to  Drusus.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  island  still  bad  an  area  of  380 
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square  miles,  but  history  hardly  alludes  to  it  since  without  telling  us  about  suuio 
dreadful  irruption  of  the  sea.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Horkum  still  had 
its  seaport,  its  commercial  fleet  mimned  by  natives  of  the  island,  and  productive 
farms.  It  is  a  mere  shadow  now  of  its  former  self.  Wungerooge  was  well 
cultivated  up  to  18-10,  when  an  incursion  of  the  sea  reduced  it  to  a  mere  sand- 
bank. The  other  lands  present  no  more  favourable  picture.  Inhabited  by  a 
few  fishermen,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  if  reeds 
had  not  been  planted  to  consolidate  their  sands.     Norderney  is  the  only  one  of 
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these  islands  which  exhibits  traces  of  life  during  the  fine  season,  when  it  is  much 
frequented  for  its  sea  baths. 

Neuwerk,  a  small  fortified  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  an  outlying 
remnant  of  the  ancient  coast.  Farther  away  from  the  land  lies  the  famous  island 
of  Heligoland,  certainly  within  German  waters,  though  occupied  since  1808  by 
England.  At  that  time  Heligoland  was  of  considerable  strategical  importance, 
for  its  crescent- shaped  sand-bank  afforded  shelter  to  men-of-war.  This  bank  is 
known  as  the  "  Brunnen,"  a  word  supposed  to  mean  shield.  It  forms  a  kind  of 
natural  breakwater,   and  there  can   be  no  doubt  that  up   to  the  close  of  the 
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■evontoonth  century  ii  narrow  iHthniUH  joinod  itseiistorn  portion  to  the  islund.  The 
lutter  wuH  much  hirf^cr  formerly.  Adum  of  lirouicn  doscriln's  Ilcligohind  ns 
liciu)?  rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and  poultry,  but  now  there  iH  hardly  room  enough  for 
II  few  potato  patches.  The  fossils  discovered  prove  that  the  ancient  fauna  had  a 
continental  character.  Tlu>  onslauj^ht  of  the  sea  ha.s  reduced  Tlelif^oland  to  a 
mere  rock  «)f  vaiiejfated  Haudstoiie,  shaped  by  the  weather  into  fantastical  forms. 
The  Kcanty  inhabitants  and  their  vi.sitors  during  the  batliing  season  have  established 

FIr.  1*9.— H*LiooLA!«n. 


themselves  at  the  foot  and  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  cliff.  A  few  small 
vessels  may  generally  be  seen  in  the  roadstead ;  whilst  far  away,  but  within  sight, 
pass  the  merchantmen  bound  for  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Volcanic  phenomena 
may  possibly  have  contributed  towards  the  destruction  of  Heligoland.  At  all 
events,  the  sea  has  been  observed  to  boil  up  on  two  occasions — on  June  13th,  1833, 
and  June  5th,  1858 — as  if  heated  by  submarine  lavas.* 

•  Heligcliind,  or  llclgolnnd,  is  gtmerally  supiio.sed  to  mean  "  I.oly  land,"  but  it  is  more  correct  to 
derive  the  modern  name  from  Hallagliin,  or  Ilalligland;  that  is,  "land  of  banks  which  cover  and 
uncover."     In  1860  the  island  had  2,860  inhabitants,  but  in  1872  only  1,913. 
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Iniuhitants. 

Tin;  dwrllors  in  tho  phiins  stretching  away  to  th«  west  of  tho  Klbo  uro  upon 
tho  wholo  of  honiogenoous  origin,  and  anthropologists  warch  amongst,  them  for 
tho  pnroKt  roppsentativos  of  tlio  Ofrmanic  typo.  Yet  until  quite  rocontly  men 
of  foreign  upeech  and  origin  occupied  a  part  of  Hanover.  The  Slavs,  who  in  tho 
•'  March  "  (tf  Hrandenburg  became  quickly  merged  in  tho  (Jormans  whoso 
speech  they  adopted,  maintaimnl  themselves  raucrh  longer  in  tho  so-called  Wend- 
land  of  Hanover,  u  district  irrigated  by  the  rivor  Jeotze.  Kven  in  tho  beginning 
of  this  century  most  families  there  spoke  Wendish.and  thoir  descendants  still  make 
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use  of  nearly  a  thousand  words  incomprehensible  to  the  Germans  in  the  surround- 
ing districts.  This  persistence  of  Slav  speech  in  the  midst  of  Germans  is 
accounted  for  by  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  country.  The  "  Land  of 
the  "Wends  "  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Heath  of  Liineburg,  on  the  other 
by  the  swamps  and  lakes  of  the  Altmark,  both  presenting  more  formidable 
obstacles  than  a  river  would  have  done.  These  Slavs,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
were  but  a  small  tribe,  unable  to  cope  with  the  German  barons  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  subjects  they  became,  and  at  whose  hands  they  had  to  suffer  all 
those  indignities  which  a  conquering  race  usually  inflicts  upon  its  victims. 

Other  tribal  associations  have  maintained  their  ground  in  swampy  districts 
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iiiid  th(>  RtiTilo  regions  of  the  Ooost.  (iipMioH  cumiMnl  until  recently  on  the  downn  of 
tli»'  lliiininlin);,  to  tiio  onot  of  the  KniH.  In  addition  to  thoni  there  wern  orrunt 
hundH  of  outcasts,  Nii{)poHcd  to  be  the  descenduntH  of  refugees  driven  out  of  their 
lionicM  during  the  Thirty  Yearw'  War,  and  known  as  "  SciHsors  OrinderH."  Those 
two  "  accursed  "  peoples  mutually  detested  each  other,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
i)f  inHietinjj^  injury  upon  one  another.  In  the  end  they  were  made  to  settle  down 
in  homesteads,  and  all  traces  of  them  have  disappeared.  The  dark-complexioned 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meppon  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
them. 

The  Frisians  on  the  seaboard  are  distinguished  amongst  all  Germans  by 
strength  of  character  and  high-nindedness.  In  some  respects  they  resemble 
Kiiglislimen,  and  the  language  they  speak  has  many  analogies  with  old 
English.  The  Frisians  have  some  right  to  feel  proud  and  confident,  for  have 
they  not  conquered  from  the  seu  the  land  they  inhabit,  and  converted  insalubrious 
swamps  into  fertile  fields?  Their  perseverance  is  hereditary,  and  the  liberty 
they  enjoyed  through  the  protection  afforded  by  their  islands  and  the  heaths  of 
the  Oecst  has  enabled  them  to  develop  their  powers  to  the  full.  Some  of  their 
tribes  withstood  entire  armies  for  generations.  The  Stedingers,  who  lived  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ilunte,  in  what  is  now  Oldenburg,  resisted  for  thirty  yeors  all 
Christendom,  desirous  of  avenging  upon  them  the  death  of  a  missionary.  Forty 
thousand  crusaders  were  sent  against  this  handful  of  Frisiona,  who,  rather  than 
yield,  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed  to  the  last  man.  Elsewhere,  too,  the 
Frisians  struggled  long  before  they  surrendered  their  independence.  The  ancient 
spirit  of  liberty  still  lives  amongst  them :  Liiirrr  diicd  us  Slav  (Rather  dead  than  a 
slave)  is  the  motto  on  their  coat  of  arms,  and  their  greeting  is  still  the  venerable 
Eila,t)'!ia  Drseiia  !  (Hail,  free    Frisian  !) 

Accustomed  to  judge  all  things  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  Fries- 
lander  is  not  likely  to  trouble  himself  about  others ;  and  the  time  when  he  prayed 
God  to  "  bless  the  strand  " — that  is,  to  cover  it  with  wrecks — does  not  lie  very  fur 
behind  us.  Ho  has  no  love  for  art.  Frkin  iion  caiitat  is  an  old  proverb.  He  is 
a  man  of  strong  common  sense  and  of  few  words.  The  dweller  in  the  "  marsh 
lands "  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  inhabitant  of  the  Geest.  The  former, 
enjoying  a  regular  revenue  from  his  productive  toil,  is  somewhat  haughty.  "  He  is 
a  fat  ox,"  say  his  neighbours.  The  inhabitant  of  the  sand  tracts,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obliged  to  scheme  and  to  work  hard  in  order  to  make  a  living.  He 
is  less  wealthy  than  the  owners  of  the  "  marshes,"  but  more  spirited  and  gay. 
He  is,  too,  a  greater  traveller,  for  necessity  often  compels  him  to  go  to  other  countries 
in  search  of  work.  Thousands  of  Oldenburgers  annually  migrate  to  Eastern  Fries- 
land,  where  they  work  during  the  summer  as  mowers  or  turf -cutters.  These 
migrants  are  known  as  "  Hollanders."  Like  birds  of  passage,  they  regularly  leave 
in  spring  and  return  in  the  autumn. 

The  Westphalian  peasants  towards  the  head-streams  of  the  Ems,  between 
Delbriick  and  Miinster,  rival  the  Frieslanders  in  their  fidelity  to  ancient  customs 
These  descendants  of  the  old  Saxons  are  the  most  conservative  element  in  Germany, 
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and  jealounly  nourish  ancii'iit  tniditioiiH  and  Iuwn.  Many  of  their  farmhouMCN  are 
oven  now  built  in  the  mimo  «tylo  as  in  the  timo  of  Charlemagne.  The  iMolut(<d 
homestead  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  a  ganUn,  and  on  the  other  by  ineiidowa 
and  fields.  Its  gable-endrt  are  oriuunontod  with  wooden  horses'  heads.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  three  compartments  :  one  for  the  family,  the  members  of 
which  sleep  in  berths  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  on  board  ship ;  another  for 
the  animals ;  and  u  third  for  the  liay  and  tools.  The  fireplace  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  house,  the  housewife  being  thus  able  to  control  all  that  passes  witliin 
her  domain,  having  under  her  eyes  the  children  romping  in  the  living-room,  the 
cattle  occupying  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  tlie  labourers  attending  upon  them. 
The  wealthy  yeomen  of  Westphalia  are  most  anxious  that  their  nd  should  be 
handed  down  undivided  to  their  heir.  They  have  but  few  children,  and  most  of 
the  farm-work  is  done  by  labourers.  The  Westphalians  supply  Prussia  with  her 
first  lawyers,  for  an  avaricious  peasant's  son  takes  kindly  to  law. 

Towns. 

The  Basin  of  t«e  Lm'pe  (WESTPiiAi.iA). — The  Lippe,  though  tributary  to  the 
Rhine,  rises  on  the  plain  which  geographers  call  the  Bay  of  "Westphalia,  as  if  it 
were  still  covered  by  the  floods  t  f  the  ocean.  Its  most  considerable  springs  rise  at 
Lippsprinyv  (2,173  inhabitant  ;,  one  of  -Sose  i'aces  where  Charlemagne  gave  the 
Saxons  the  choice  of  baptism  or  decapitu' '  n.  Below  that  place  the  Lippe  fiows  past 
Paderhorn  (l.'l,701  inhabitants),  a  to  vn  built  around  a  church  founded  by  Charle- 
magne. It  lies  at  one  of  th(  "  .]  .ors  "  of  the  m'  jntains,  and  an  important  highway 
connecting  the  Rhine  wit  S  th  Weser  pasbcs  through  it.  It  was  here  Charle- 
magne received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Moorish  princei!-  of  Zaragoza  and  Iluesca, 
and  Pope  Leo  III.  when  a  fugitive.  In  the  Middle  /.  go.^  Paderborn  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  membeis  of  the  Hanse.  Lippstadt  (8,137  inhabitants)  and 
Hamrn  (18,877  inhabitants'),  both  on  the  Lippe,  were  members  of  the  same  league, 
and  are  still  seats  of  commerce  and  industry.  Below  Haram,  the  Lippe,  which 
had  hitherto  flown  near  the  fertile  plateau  of  Hellweg  and  the  coal  basin  of 
Dortmund,  turns  northward  and  enters  a  less-favoured  region,  where  large  towns 
are  rare.  Recklinghausen  (5,000  inhabitants),  Bottrop  (6,070  inhabitants),  and 
Buer  (5,022  inhabitants)  lie  some  distance  to  the  south  of  it,  and  are  collections 
of  homester '''  r.  '.her  than  towns.  BochoH  (6,954  inhabitants)  lies  to  the  west,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Yssel,  and  close  to  the  Dutch  frontier. 

The  Basin  ok  the  Ems. — Bielefeld  (26,567  inhabitants)  is  the  commercial 
capital  Mi'  the  Upper  Ems,  and,  like  Paderborn,  it  occupies  one  of  the  "  doors  "  of  the 
TLUiubarg  Forest.  Its  linen  industry  is  very  ancient,  and  received  an  impetus 
when  Flemish  refugees  settled  there  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  bleaching 
grounds,  rope-walks,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  Amongst  the  exports  are 
Westphalian  hams,  cervelat  sausages,*  lard,  and  smoked  meat  of  every  kind, 
principally  produced  in  the  south-west,  around  Qutcrsloh  (4,491  inhabitants). 

*  Known  us  "  Brunswick  "  sausages  in  England.  Savoloy  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  arvelat,  in  name 
as  well  as  in  substauco. 
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Mmstcr  (35,705  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  rises  in  a  sandy  plain 
watered  by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ems.  It  lies  about  half-way  between 
Cologne  and  Bremen,  and,  as  implied  by  its  name,  sprang  up  around  an  ancient 
monasfcriiim,  or  minster.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  with  many  mediaeval  build- 
ings. The  three  cages  in  which  John  of  Leyden,  the  Anabaptist,  and  his  two 
companions,  were  shut  up  to  be  tortured,  are  still  suspended  upon  the  tower  of  the 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Lambert,  a  witness  to  the  cruelty  of  that  age.  In  the  town- 
hall,  a  fine  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
(1648).  The  old  ramparts  have  been  razed  and  converted  into  gardens.  There 
is  an  academy,  attended  by  300  students  of  theology  and  philosophy.  Miinster  has 
but  little  industry.  The  busiest  place  near  it  is  Ibbenbiiren  (3,707  inhabitants), 
where  there  are  coal  mines. 

Osnabriick  (29,850  inhabitants),  one  of  the  episcopal  sees  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, lies  to  the  north-east  of  Munster.  It  was  decided  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia that  the  town  should  be  governed  alternately  by  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
bishop,  and  this  curious  practice  remained  in  force  until  1827,  when  Osnabriick  was 
ceded  to  Hanover.  Numerous  roads  and  six  railways  converge  upon  the  town, 
which  increases  rapidly  in  population. 

All  the  towns  on  the  Lower  Ems  and  the  DoUart  below  Lingen  (5,736  inha- 
bitants) are  enabled  to  carry  on  commerce  by  sea,  for  the  tide  ascends  the  rivers 
and  canals.  Papenburg  (6,819  inhabitants),  which  has  only  recently  been  founded 
in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  owns  300  sea-going  vessels  and  barges.  Leer  (9,335 
inhabitants),  a  small  village  in  1823,  has  become  a  town  of  importance,  with 
distilleries  and  factories.  Emden  (12,866  inhabitants),  on  the  Dollart,  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  country.  Norden  (6,130  inhabitants),  the  northernmost 
town  of  East  Friesland,  has  ship-yards  and  &  coasting  trade.  The  principal  ports 
of  the  Ems  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  England,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Baltic.  They  export  peat,  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce,  sent 
thither  from  Aurich  (4,819  inhabitants)  and  other  places  in  the  interior,  and 
import  timber  and  manufactured  articles.  Emden  is  a  very  ancient  town  of 
Dutch  aspect,  with  gabled  red- brick  houses,  a  belfry,  and  canals.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  it  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  for  its  secluded  position 
protected  it  from  the  exactions  to  which  other  seaports  were  subjected.  A  ship 
canal,  joining  Emden  and  the  Dollart  with  Wilhelmshafen  and  the  Jado,  is  being 
constructed,  and  another  canal  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Ems,  and  passing 
through  the  coal  basin  of  Westphalia,  is  projected.  These  works  will  materially 
contribute  towards  the  prosperity  of  the  Ems  ports. 

The  Basin  of  the  Jahe. — Until  quite  recently  the  only  towns  near  the  gulf 
of  the  Jade  were  Varel  (4,377  inhabitants)  and  Jever  (4,054  inhabitants),  but  the 
Prussian  Government  having  acquired  a  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  great  naval  station,  a  large  city  has  sprung  up  there,  with  floating  docks,  basirs, 
dockyards,  huge  barracks,  and  store-houses.  This  is  Wilhelmshafen  (10,158 
inhabitants),  a  town  defended  by  strong  fortifications  and  by  cuirassed  batteries 
floating  upon  its  roadstead.   A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  it  lies  Knyphaunen, 
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a  small  village,  anciently  the  capital  of  a  miniature  principality,  forgotten  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  until  recently  claimed  sovereign  rights,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  permitted  the  vessels  of  belligerents  to  shelter  themselves  under  its 
flag. 

The  Basin  op  the  Lower  Weser. — Minden  (17,075  inhabitants)  occupies 
the  locality  where  the  "Weser  escapes  from  the  hilly  region  to  the  Porta 
Westphalica.  Until  recently  Minden  was  a  strong  fortress,  defending  the 
passage  of  the  Weser.  Its  traffic  by  river  has  decreased,  but  the  quantities 
of  merchandise  carried  by  rail  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss.  The  linen 
manufacture    is    of  importance,   as  it    is  also    at  the    neighbouring   towns   of 


Fig.  161.— Emiikn. 
Scale  1  :  70,000. 
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Herford  (11,967  inhabitants)  and  Liibbecke  (2,735  inhabitants).  The  quarries 
to  the  south  yielded  the  sandstone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  quays 
of  Bremerhafen  and  Wilhelmshafen,  and  also  exported  it  to  Holland,  where  it 
is  called  "Bremen  stone."  Oeynhansen  (2,041  inhabitants),  a  town  known  for 
its  salt  springs,  lies  between  Minden  and  Herford,  whilst  Biickebnt-g  (4,832 
mhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  lies  to  the 
east, 

Hanover  (127,576  inhabitants),  now  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  provincial 
capital,  does  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  lying  upon  the  great  river  which  traverses 
its  territory,  and  of  which  the  Leine  is  merely  a  tributary.     It  is  first  mentioned 
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in  the  twelfth  century.  Having  become  the  capital  of  a  state,  it  rapidly  grew  in 
population,  and  the  railways  which  now  converge  upon  it  insure  it  its  position. 
The  "  old  town  "  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  actual  city,  but  is  of  small  extent 
when  compared  with  the  modern  quarters  and  the  far-stretching  suburbs.  The 
streets  of  Hanover  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and  sumptuous,  the  old  fortifications 

Fig.  162. — MiNpEN  AND  THE  PoKTA  Westphalica. 
Scale  t :  102,000. 
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have  been  converted  into  public  walks,  and  a  park  extends  in  the  north-west  as  far 
as  the  royal  castle  of  Herrenhausen.  There  are  a  fine  theatre,  a  museum,  a  library 
of  150,000  volumes,  and  several  superior  schools  of  high  reputation,  including  a 
technical  academy  attended  by  600  students.  As  a  manufacturing  city  Hanover 
is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dye  works,  chemical 
works,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.     The  environs  have  been  drained,  and  are 
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carefully  cultivated.  Nicnburg  (5,605  inhabitants),  on  the  Weser,  is  the  fluviatile 
port  of  Hanover  ;  Bremen,  lower  down  on  the  same  river,  its  maritime  port. 

Ilildesheim  (22,581  inhabitants),  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Leine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  extend  to  the  north-westward  of  the  Ilarz,  was  populous 
and  famous  long  before  Hanover  was  heard  of.  Originally  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  bishops  of  Northern  Europe,  it  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  Hanse.  The  buildings  surrounding  the  market-place,  as  well  as  several  houses 
with  wood  carvings,  recall  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  is  a  mean  building  externally,  but  boasts  of  many  treasures  of 
art,  including  brazen  gates  made  in  1025,  and  curious  sarcophagi.  A  column  in 
the  choir  is  supposed  to  be  the  Irminsul  of  the  Saxons,  overthrown  by  Charle- 
magne. The  rose-tree  in  the  close  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been  planted  by 
that  emperor,  and  is  certainly  eight  hundred  years  old.  The  ancient  abbey  of 
St.  Michael  has  been  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  old  fortifications  have 
been  razed  and  converted  into  public  promenades.  Beyond  them  lie  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  city,  including  cotton-mills,  machine  shops,  and  breweries. 

Brunswick  (Braunschweig,  65,938  inhabitants)  is  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  situate  on  the  Ocker,  a  tributary  of  the  "Weser,  and  existed 
already  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Lying  at  the  point  where  the  high-road  from 
Augsburg  and  Niirnberg  to  Hamburg  intersects  that  following  the  northern  base 
of  the  hills  of  Central  Germany,  it  early  became  a  great  centre  of  commerce.  The 
citizens  were  sufficiently  wealthy  and  powerful  to  maintain  their  municipal 
liberties.  Many  of  the  finest  edifices  still  existing  date  back  to  that  age  of  pros- 
perity, and  impart  a  character  of  originality  to  certain  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
cathedral  contains  the  mausoleum  of  its  founder,  Henry  the  Lion.  It  is  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  whilst  the  churches  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Andrew  are  remark- 
able Gothic  edifices.  The  town-hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  Modern 
times  have  given  Brunswick  a  ducal  palace,  a  museum,  and  delightful  public 
walks.  There  are  a  few  factories,  but  Brunswick  is  essentially  a  commercial  town, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Hanse,  exporting  agricultural  produce.  Gauss,  the  mathe- 
matician, was  a  native  of  Brunswick. 

TFo(fen6f2<^e;  (11, 105  inhabitants),  higher  up  on  the  Ocker,  is  the  old  capital  of 
the  duchy,  and  has  much  decreased  in  population  since  the  dukes  transferred 
their  residence  to  Brunswick.  It  is  frequently  visited  by  German  scholars  on 
account  of  its  famous  library,  contaiuing  270,000  volumes  and  10,000  manuscripts, 
and  >f  which  Lessing  was  at  one  time  the  curator.  Helmstedt  (7,783  inhabitants), 
another  town  of  Lower  Brunswick,  was  a  holy  city  formerly.  The  "  LUbben- 
steine  " — boulders  of  granite  on  a  neighbouring  hill — are  believed  to  have  been 
altars  upon  which  human  sacrifices  were  brought  to  Wodan  ;  and  at  a  spring  rising 
below,  Ludger,  the  missionary,  first  baptized  the  converts  from  heathenism. 
Schoningen  (6,116  inhabitants),  to  the  south  of  Helmstedt,  has  an  artesian  brine 
spring,  yielding  6,000  tons  of  salt  annually.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Schoppcn- 
stedt  (2,833  inhabitants),  a  small  town  frequently  mentioned  with  derision  on 
account  of  the  inane  simplicity  of  its  citizens. 
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Pif?.  163. — The  Bkeweks'  House  at  IIildeshetm. 


Peine  (4,994  inhabitants),  where  there  are  distilleries  and  beet-sugar  factories, 
is  the  principal  town  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick  to  Hanover.     Celk  (18,163 
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beet-sugar  factories, 
)ver.     Celle  (18,163 


Fig.  164. — BUFMEN  AND  Bremeiihafkn. 
Scale  1  :  MT.OOO. 
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inhabitants),  on  the  Ocker,  fur  below  Brunswick,  has  cotton-mills  and  umbrella 
manufactories,  but  is  famous  above  all  other  towns  for  its  wax,  obtained  on  the 
heaths  stretching  thence  northward  to  Liineburg.  Following  the  Ocker,  we  reach 
the  AUer,  upon  which  stands  Vcrdcu  (7,GG9  inhabitants),  not  far  from  the  Wcaer. 
A  huge  cathedral  overtowers  the  houses  of  the  town.  At  Verden  we  already  find 
ourselves  within  the  circle  of  attraction  of  Bremen  (111,039  inhabitants). 

Charlemagne  made  that  city  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  one  of  the  great  maritime  towns  of 
Germany.  Bremen  mariners  frequented 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  they 
founded  Riga  in  1156,  and  took  part  in 
the  Crusades.  It  is  still  a  so-called  "  free 
city,"  and  upon  its  market-place  stands 
a  "  Roland,"  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
several  other  towns  of  Northern  Ger- 
many. These  statues  do  not  represent 
the  paladin,  but  are  symbolical  of  the 
right  of  jurisdiction,  Roland  being  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  tribunal,"  or  "  place  of 
law."  The  statue  holds  a  sword  in  the 
right  hand,  and  at  its  feet  lie  a  head  and 
a  hand,  symbolizing  the  power  over  life 
and  limb  enjoyed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Bremen.  The  stormy  year  1848  infused 
fresh  life  into  the  municipal  institutions 
of  Bremen,  and  it  is  only  since  then  that 
Jews  have  been  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
town. 

The  old  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,  boasts  of  a  cathedral,  a  curious 
town-hall  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a 
modem  exchange.  A  bust  of  Olbers,  the 
astronomer,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
has  been  placed  in  the  public  garden 
into  which  the  old  fortifications  have  been 
converted.       The  suburbs  towards    the 

north  and  east  contain  the  private  residences  of  the  merchants,  whilst  the  southern 
suburb  is  mostly  inhabited  by  labourers,  sailors,  gardeners,  and  small  shop- 
keepers. 

Bremen  has  its  outports,  for  at  low  water  vessels  drawing  more  than  0  feet 
of  water  cannot  get  up  to  the  city.  Formerly  larger  merchantmen  anchored  at 
Vegesack  (3,593  inhabitants),  a  small  town  surrounded  by  country  houses,  or  still 
lower  down  the  river,  opposite  Brake  (2,354  inhabitants).     In  1827,  howevcT-,  the 
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citizens  acquirf?d  390  acres  of  laud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Geeste,  and  there  they  constructed  docks  and  quays,  und  a  town 
quickly  sprang  up  around  them.  That  town,  Jireinerhafen,  had,  in  1875,  12,200 
inhabitants.  Contiguous  to  it  is  the  Hanoverian  (Prussian)  port  of  Geestemiinde 
(10,425  inhabitants),  whilst  Lehe  (7,867  inhabitants)  lies  close  to  the  north  of  it, 
these  three  places  having  thus  an  aggregate  population  of  30,000  souls. 

Bremen  is  only  inferior  to  Hamburg  as  a  maritime  city.  Its  merchants 
dispatch  vessels  into  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  even  occasionally  equip 
whalers.  The  principal  trade,  however,  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States. 
Petroleum,  cotton,  and  raw  tobacco  rank  foremost  amongst  the  imports.  The 
conveyance  of  emigrants  has  enriched  the  shipowners  of  Bremen.  Between  1832 
and  1877  1,496,518  emigrants  passed  through  Bremen  ;  in  1872  alone  more  than 
80,000  were  dispatched — a  number  which  has  much  fallen  since  then.  Bremen 
took  a  leading  share  in  the  German  arctic  expeditions,  and  was  the  first  town  to 
avail  itself  of  the  new  sea  route  to  the  Yenisei  opened  by  Nordenskjold.* 

Oldenburg  (15,701  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  same 
name,  lies  to  the  west  of  Bremen,  on  a  small  navigable  river  tributary  to  the 
Lower  Weser,  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  affording  pasturage  to  a  highly  esteemed 
breed  of  horses. 

The  marshy  region  to  the  east  of  the  Weser  is  known  as  the  Duchy  of 
Bremen,  and  forms  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover.  Bremervorde 
(2,905  inhabitants),  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  788,  ia  the  principal  town  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  exports  peat  and  agricultural  produce.  At  Kloater 
Zeven,  or  Zecen,  a  village  with  an  old  abbey  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  signed  the  convention  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  retire  beyond 
the  Elbe  in  1757. 

The  Basin  of  the  Elbe. — Eastern  Hanover,  a  country  of  heaths  and  forests, 
is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  even  along  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Elbe  only  a  few 
towns  are  met  with.  Liineburg  (17,532  inhabitants),  the  largest  amongst  them,  is 
partly  built  upon  a  rock  of  chalk,  which  here  rises  above  the  alluvial  soil  and 
sand.  That  rock  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  town,  for  it 
supplies  numerous  cement  works  with  the  raw  material  they  require.  A  spring 
rising  at  its  foot  furnishes  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  soda,  chloride  of 
lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  river  Ilmenau,  which  flows  past  the  town,  enables 
it  to  procure  the  raw  produce  worked  up  in  its  factories.  Hence  the  saying  that 
mons,  fons,  pons  are  the  three  treasures  of  Liineburg.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages 
Bardowiek,  a  few  miles  below  Liineburg,  was  the  great  commercial  town  of  that 
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•  Commercial  statistics  of  Bremen  for  1877 : — 

Commercial  marine,  274  sea-going  vessels  (including  60  steamers)  of  216,032  tons. 
Entered,  2,604  sea-going  vessels  of  946,623  tons. 
Imports  by  sea,  17,045,871  cwts.,  valued  at  £16,892,690. 
Exports  Ly  8<.a,  7,256,646  cwts.,  valued  at  £7,096,669. 

Imports  by  land  and  river  (from  the  German  Customs  Union,  of  which  Bremen  is  not  a  member), 
11,158,082  cwts.,  valued  at  £6,267,858  ;  exports  do.,  12,897,365  cwts.,  valued  at  £14,452,969. 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  £7,706,167;  exports  to  the  United  States,  £2,703,955. 
Imports  of  petroleum,  £3,014,376  ;  cotton,  £2,419,062  ;  tobacco,  £2,407,809. 
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part  of  Germany,  but  it  never  recovered  after  its  destruction  by  Henry  the  Lion 
in  1189.  Luneburg  is  a  great  mart  for  hemp,  which  is  much  grown  around 
Uelzvn  (6,366  inhabitants),  to  the  south  of  it. 

Ilarburg  (17,131  inhabitants),  on  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  known  as  Slider  Elbe, 
has  a  port  accessible  to  sea-going  vessels  of  small  burden,  but  is  less  frequented 

Pig.  16.").— Railway  ItuiooE  oveh  tup.  Eliik,  hktwp.bv  IIauiiiuo  add  IlAMHiitn. 


than  it  used  to  be,  principally  on  account  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  quays  of  the 
town  becoming  gradually  silted  up.  A  fine  railway  bridge  connects  it  with  Ham- 
burg, its  more  fortunate  rival.  Harburg  has  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc  factories, 
chemical  works,  and  machine  shops.  Stade  (8,758  inhabitants),  lower  down  the 
Elbe,  was  an  important  commercial  town  formerly,  and  continued  to  levy  shipping 
dues  long  after  the  water  had  retired  from  its  walls. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  BASIN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ELBE  (SAXONY). 
General  Aspects. 


HE  name  of  Saxony,  which  was  formerly  applied  to  so  considerahle 
a  portion  of  Germany,  is  restricted  now  to  the  smallest  of  the  four 
kingdoms  forming  part  of  the  empire  ;  but  this  small  country  is 
more  densely  peopled  than  any  other  portion  of  Germany,*  and  its 
inhabitants  arc  distinguished  by  their  intelligence  and  industry. 
Saxony,  curtailed  as  it  has  been  by  Prussia,  has  no  natural  frontiers.  It 
merely  includes  the  northern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  continuation  of  this  range  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe.  Nearly  all  its  rivers 
flow  to  the  Elbe,  which  they  join  only  beyond  the  actual  political  boundaries  of 
Saxony,  which  thus  depends  mainly  upon  roads  and  railways  for  its  internal 
communications. 

The  Saxon  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge  differs  strikingly  from  the  precipitous 
face  which  that  mountain  range  presents  towards  Bohemia.  It  is  gertle,  and 
in  many  parts  the  mountains  assume  the  character  of  plateaux,  upon  which  rise 
rounded  summits.  These  plateaux,  exposed  as  they  are  to  the  cold  northerly 
winds,  form  a  Saxon  Siberia.  They  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  which  has 
attracted  a  considerable  population.  Too  frequently,  however,  the  metallic  lodes 
prove  deceptive,  and,  as  the  niggardly  soil  yields  but  poor  harvests,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
articles  likely  to  find  purchasers  amongst  the  dwellers  in  the  plain.  Such  was 
the  humble  beginning  of  the  vast  manufacturing  industry  which  has  converted  the 
whole  of  South-western  Saxony  into  one  huge  workshop,  and  accounts  for  the 
sterile  mountain  region  being  far  more  densely  peopled  than  the  fertile  alluvial 
plain.  The  latter,  however,  has  its  sterile  tracts  too,  which  are  covered  with 
sand,  and  even  with  erratic  blocks,  carried  thither  from  Scandinavia.  The 
"  Swedes'  Stone,''  on  the  battle-field  of  Liitzen,  is  one  of  these  blocks.  Moraines 
huve  been  traced  at  the  openings  of  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Erzgebirge.     It 

*  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  an  area'  of  6,777  square  miles,  and  (1875)  2,760,686  inhabitants,  or 
407  to  the  square  mile. 
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is  in  Saxony  that  tho  lust  cromlechH  of  Central  Kuropo  uro  mot  with,  iiiul  only 
on  reaching  the  Crimea  do  wo  onco  more  find  examples  of  these  uneient  finu'reiil 
munumonts. 

The  rivers  and  rivulets  rising  on  the  Erzgobirge  have  scoojmhI  themselves  out 
deep  channels,  und  flow  through  picturenque  vulleys  bounded  by  stei'p  clitrs.  In 
the  east,  where  the  Kibe  escupe.s  from  liohcmia,  the  sandstone,  expi)N»<l  to  tho 
action  of  water  and  tho  weather,  forms  huge  blocks  of  astonishing  regularity. 
The  cliffrt  rising  above  the  Elbe  almost  look  like  walls  constructed  by  tho 
hand  of  man.  At  one  spot  a  huge  bastion,  joined  to  the  pluteuu  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  juts  out  towards  the  river  like  a  cyclopoan  wall,  whilst  elsewhere 
tho  rock  has  been  completely  broken  up,  its  fragments  being  scattered  over  the 


Fig.  100.— DSMUTT  OP  Port  LATION   IN  THB   KiNOUOH  Or  SaXONT. 
Scale  1  : 8,aOO/X)0. 
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valley.  Mony  of  the  rocks  are  grotesquely  shaped.  One  of  them,  the  Konigstein, 
is  crowned  by  a  fortress  absolutely  impregnable.  Another,  the  Lilienstein, 
occupies  a  peninsula  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  feature  of  what  is  not  very  appropriately  termed  Saxon  Switzerland. 
Some  of  the  rocks  have  the  shape  of  obelisks,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  these 
being  the  Prebischer  Kegel,  a  wonderful  pile  commanding  a  wide  horizon  of 
woods  and  rocks.     The  Bastei,  to  the  east  of  Wehlen,  is  no  less  remarkable. 

The  cliffs  along  the  Elbe  above  Pima  are  being  actively  quarried,  and 
the  stone  is  exported  as  far  as  Hamburg,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  built  with 
it.  Quite  recently  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  260  feet  in  height,  which  had  been 
undermined   by  the  quarrymen,  tumbled   into  the   river,   and    interrupted  its 
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nuvigntion  for  nov»  ml  montliN.  Much  Hub  been  dono  to  roiulor  tho  Elbe  nuvigiiMe 
throughout  the  year,  but  ii  uniform  dejuh  of  .'{.J  iiuhea,  which  a  commiMKion  Hxod 
upon  in  1H70  UH  being  abMohitelj  ;<  ry,  bus  not  yet  been  secured,  and  in 
the  summer  the  depth  at  Home  places       ■  r'!)v  iis  inches. 

Inhahitantb. 

FonMERi.Y  tho  whole  of  Saxony  was  inhabited  by  Slavs.  Tho  names  of  towns, 
villages,  and  rivers  prove  this,  for  though  Leipzig,  Plauen,  and  Uautzen  have  u 
German  ring  about  thera,  a  reference  to  ancient  documents  shows  that  they  are 
virtuiiUy  Slav,  their  moaning  being  "  lime  wood,"  "  Hooded  meadow,"  and  "  group 
of  cabins."  Many  villages,  such  us  Qiirlitz,  Oelsnitz,  and  Blasewitz,  still  retain 
their  original  Slav  names. 

The  upper  basin  of  the  Spree,  in  Saxony  as  rvell  as  in  Prussia,  is  still  occupied 
by  AVcnds  who  speak  Slav.  They  ore  the  remnant  of  a  Slav  nation  which  for- 
merly extended  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  is  now  decreasing  almost  daily.  About  the 
middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century  the  country  of  the  Wends  extended  eastward  to 
the  Oder.  Its  gradual  reduction  since  then  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  even  within  the  limits  there  assigned  ^o  the  Wends 
German  exclusively  is  spoken  in  the  towns,  and  all,  a  few  old  people  excepted, 
speak  that  language  as  well  as  Slav.  Many  persons  have  translated  their  family 
names  into  German,  and  in  course  of  time  they  will  no  doubt  claim  a  pure 
Teutonic  descent.  All  those  causes  which  lead  to  the  extinction  of  an  ancient 
language  are  at  work  in  the  country  of  the  Wends.  Government  ignores  their 
existence,  the  schools  are  German,  and  so  are  the  employers  of  labour.  The 
number  of  persons  still  speaking  the  'ancient  language  is  estimated  at  136,000, 
viz.  80,000  in  Prussia,  and  50,000  in  Saxony ;  but  probably  not  many  thousands 
will  remain  at  the  end  of  the  present  century. 

The  cold  plateau  of  the  Erzgebirge  appears  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  old 
Slav  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  the  geographical  nomenclature  there  is 
German,  and  many  of  the  names  were  evidently  given  by  colonists.  Huntsmen 
first  penetrated  these  forbidding  regions,  and  they  were  followed  by  agriculturists, 
who  later  on  crossed  the  mountains  into  Bohemia.  It  is  well  known  how  these 
German  colonists,  by  dint  of  hard  labour,  have  forced  the  reluctant  land  to  yield 
harvests,  and  called  into  life  new  branches  of  industry.  Still  the  poverty  of  these 
mountaineers  is  great,  and  it  is  only  by  the  strictest  economy  and  sobriety  they 
are  enabled  to  live.  As  compared  with  the  Saxons  of  the  plain,  they  are  small, 
feeble,  and  ill  conditioned.  The  manufacture  of  toys  is  carried  on  there  almost  as 
extensively  as  in  Thuringia,  and  the  workmen  earn  even  less. 

The  Saxons  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  are  not  as  pure  a  race  as  their  kinsmen 
to  the  north-west.  For  ages  the  name  of  Saxon  was  almost  looked  upon  as 
being  synonymous  with  German,  and  the  German  colonists  in  Transylvania  are 
known  as  Saxons  to  the  present  day.  But  though  the  political  domain  of  the 
Saxons  has  been  much  curtailed,  their  influence  upon  German  life  has  always 
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Fig.  107.— Tm  M'r.Nrm  in  Lchatia. 
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Towns. 

Very  densely  peopled,  Saxony,  with  certain  portions  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
Silesia,  has  a  larger  number  of  towns  than  any  o.ther  part  of  Germany.  Many 
villages  have  been  absorbed  by  the  towns  near  them,  and  even  the  country  districts 
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are  being  invaded  by  manufactories.  In  the  Voigtland,  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
south-west,  the  winding  White  Elster  flows  past  several  towns  of  importance, 
including  Oeknitz  (5,267  inhabitants)  and  Plaiien  (28,756  inhabitants),  the  latter 
enriched  by  its  manufacture  of  muslin  and  by  the  coal  mines  abounding  in  its 
environs.  Amongst  the  manufacturing  towns  in  valleys  tributary  to  the  Elster  are 
Falkeiifitein  (o,146  inhabitants) ;  Treuen  (5,409  inhabitants) ;  Auerbach  (5,277 
inhabitants),  which  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  hides;  and  Ecichenbach  (14,620 
inhabitants),  which  has  cotton -mills.  Near  the  latter  the  railway  traverses  the 
Goltzsch  on  a  bridge  285  feet  in  height. 

On  re-entering  Saxony  after  having  passed  through  Western  Thuringia,  the 
Elster  irrigates  the  plain  upon  which  rises  the  city  of  Leipzig  (209,407  inhabit- 
ants), one  of  the  great  towns  of  Germany.  Placed  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  natural  highway  which  crosses  the  pass  between  the  Thuringian  Forest  and 
the  Ore  Mountains,  and  of  the  road  which  joins  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Weser,  Leipzig  enjoys  peculiar  facilities  for  com- 
merce. Railways  converge  upon  it  fi-om  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  its  three 
great  fairs  are  amongst  the  most  important  held  in  Europe.*  Leipzig  is  the 
centre  of  the  German  book  trade ;  its  university,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  German  professors  expelled  from  Prague,  is  attended  by  3,000  students ;  and 
its  library  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  Gewandhaus  (Linen  Hall)  con- 
certs enjoy  a  European  reputation,  and  the  Academy  of  Art  is  much  frequented. 
Quite  recently  Leipzig  has  become  the  seat  of  the  principal  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
whole  of  Germany.  The  inhabitants  of  Leipzig,  in  their  rivalry  with  those  of 
Dresden,  exhibit  a  liberal  German  patriotism,  whilst  the  dwellers  in  the  capital 
look  with  some  regret  upon  the  past. 

Including  its  suburbs,  Reudnitz,  Lindenau,  Gohlis,  and  others,  Leipzig  sur- 
passes Dresden  in  population,  but  the  town  proper  had  only  135,500  inhabitants 
in  1877.  These  suburbs  extend  in  all  directions  beyond  the  park  which 
encircles  the  town,  and  in  which  lie  some  of  its  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  theatre,  the  university,  and  the  observatory  of  the  Pleissenbi'Jg.  A 
portion  of  the  battle-field  of  Leipzig,  where  500,000  men  struggled  for  mastery 
and  2,000  cannon  thundered,  is  now  covered  with  houses,  and  the  spot  where 
Poniatowsky  perished  has  become  a  quay.  Probstheyda,  a  village  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town,  marks  the  centre  of  the  field  of  battle.  At  Bnitenfeld,  to  the 
north,  Gustavus  Adolphus  defeated  Tilly  in  1631.  - 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mulde,  which  flows  to  the  east  of  the  Elster,  manufactur- 
ing towns  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Saxony.  Eibemtock 
(6,773  inhabitants),  near  the  head  of  the  river,  is  the  centre  of  the  lace  manu- 
facture. Schneeberg  (8,074  inhabitants),  in  a  side  valley  farther  north,  has  cobalt 
and  other  mines  :  the  old  parish  church  contains  Cranach's  masterpiece.  Lossnitz 
(5,725  inhabitants),  a  town  to  the  east  of  the  Mulde,  is  near  it.  Zwickau  (31,491 
inhabitants),  on  the  Mulde  itself,  is  one  of  those  rare  Saxon  towns  where  mediaeval 
buildings  impart  some  picturesque,  features  to  the  usual  agglomeration  of 
*  In  1875  the  merchandise  brought  to  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  was  valued  at  £16,000,000. 
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factories.  The  neighbouring  coal  mines  supply  abundant  fuel.  One  of  the  seams 
has  been  burning  for  three  centuries,  a  circui.  stance  of  which  the  market 
gardeners  avail  themselves  by  growing  early  vegetables  upon  the  heated  soil. 
Zwickau  has  a  mining  school  and  a  technical  academy,  and  occupies  the  centre  of 
an  important  manufacturing  district.  Amongst  the  towns  near  it  are  Schedewitz 
(5,201  inhabitants),  Kirchberg  (5,761  inhabitants)  ;  Planitz  (9,546  inhabitants), 
with  metallurgical  works ;  Miihen  (9,515  inhabitants),   Werdau  (11,689  inhabit- 

Fig.  168  —Leipzig. 
Scale  1 :  li«,00O. 
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ants),  Crimmitzschau  (17,649  inhabitants),  Glanchau  (21,742  inhabitants),  Lichten- 
stein  (7,666  inhabitants),  Oeknttz,  Lungtcitz  (6,141  inhabitants),  Burgstddt  (6,193 
inhabitants),  Lossnitz,  Gersdorf  (3,456  inhabitants),  and  Meerane  (21.277  inhabit- 
ants), with  numerous  cotton-mills.  The  towns  farther  north  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mulde,  such  as  RochUtz  (5,761  inhabitants),  Orimma  (7,273  inhabitants),  and 
Wurzen  (8,165  inhabitants),  as  well  as  Borna  (7,017  inhabitants),  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Elster,  lie  already  within  the  circle  of  attraction  of  Leipzig. 

Chemnitz  (85,334  inhabitants),  the  third  city  of  Saxony  in  point  of  population, 
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and  one  of  those  which  increase  most  rapidly,  forms  the  centre  of  another  manu- 
facturing district.  The  "  German  Manchester "  is  a  town  of  cotton-mills  and 
print  works.  More  than  200,000  spindles  are  in  operation  in  its  factories,  and 
there  are,  in  addition,  important  machine  shops.  As  hefits  a  town  of  commerce, 
the  railway  station  is  its  most  prominent  building.  The  neighbouring  towns 
engage  likewise  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  consist  of  huge  factories  and  work- 
men's dwellings.  The  more  important  amongst  them  are  Limbach  (6,879  inha- 
bitants), Hohemtein  (9,844  inhabitants),  Gahknz  (6,800  inhabitants),  Slollbery 
(G,326  inhabitants),  Oclenaii  (5,284  inhabitants),  Zschopau  (8,045  inhabitants), 
Fmnkenhcrg  (10,462  inhabitants),  Hainichen  (8,468  inhabitants),  Mittweida  (9,093 
inhabitants),  Oederau  (5,836  inhabitants),  Eosmccin  (6,968  inhabitants),  Dobeln 
(10,969  inhabitants),  and  Leisnig  (7,045  inhabitants).  Higher  up,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Zschopau,  are  the  old  mining  towns  oi  Marienberg  (5,956  inhabitants) 
and  Annaberg  (11,726  inhabitants).  In  the  same  district  are  Zwonitz  (5,279 
inhabitants)  and  Schmheide  (5,072  inhabitants),  a  fine  village.  Farther  west,  in 
the  mountains,  lies  Saida,  where  most  of  the  toys  are  manufactured. 

Freiberg  (25,343  inhabitants),  the  famous  mining  town,  lies  likewise  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mulde.  It  is  no  longer  a  California,  and  the  value  of  the  silver  won 
there  is  but  small,  if  compared  with  what  is  produced  in  Nevada  or  Mexico ;  but 
for  skill  these  Saxon  miners  still  hold  their  own,  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  they  were  the  instructors  of  all  Europe.  The  Mining  Academy  attracts 
students  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  In  its  museum  is  preserved  the  collec- 
tion of  Werner,  the  father  of  modern  geology.  The  mines,  which  support  6,000 
miners  and  their  families,  were  recently  threatened  by  an  irruption  of  water. 
They  are  drained  now  by  a  tunnel  8^  miles  in  length.* 

The  Elbe,  on  entering  Saxony,  flows  past  Schandau  (3,111  inhabitants),  the 
tourist's  head-quarters  for  Saxon  Switzerland.  It  is  then  joined  by  a  rivulet 
rising  above  the  manufacturing  town  of  Sebnitz  (6,222  inhabitants),  winds  round 
the  foot  of  the  fortress  of  Kmigstein  (3,750  inhabitants),  and  leaves  behind  it  the 
quarries  of  Wehlen.  On  a  scarped  promontory  on  the  left  rises  the  huge  castle  of 
Sonnstein,  now  a  lunatic  asylum,  overtowering  the  town  of  Pima  (10,581 
inhabitants).  We  approach  Dresden.  Villas  and  gardens  succeed  each  other  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  bounding  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  amongst  them  being 
Pillnifz,  the  surai.  ^r  residence  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  at  which  was  signed  the 
treaty  by  whirh  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  undertook  to 
reseat  Louis  XVI.  upon  the  throne  of  France.  < 

Dresden  (197,295  inhabitants)  is  the  most  pleasant  town  of  Germany,  owing  to 
its  numerous  museums  and  the  gentle  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  This,  at  all 
eveuts,  is  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  who  settle  in  it  by  preference.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  floating  population  of  the  town  consists  of  artists,  poets,  musicians, 
and  men  of  taste,  who  are  attracted  to  this  "  German  Florence,"  and  whose  very 
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•  In  1876  the  mines  of  Freiberg  yielded  2,046  tens  of  silver,  265  tons  of  copper,  344  tons  of  arsenic, 
3,t42  tons  of  lead,  153  tons  of  zinc,  and  3,791  tons  of  sulphur.  The  silver  extracted  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries  is  estimated  at  £34,000,000, 
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presence  raises  the  general  tone  of  society.  The  appearance  of  the  town  proves 
that  fine  artistic  tastes  guided  its  founders.  Three  fine  stone  bridges  spun 
the  river,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  rise  the  principal  public  buildings,  not  all  of 
them,  it  is  true,  irreproachable  on  the  score  of  taste,  but  none  of  them  mean  or 
vulgar.  From  the  high  terrace  above  the  large  square  the  city  presents  a  noble 
spectacle. 

Dresden  abounds  in  museums,  Wo  State  alone  possessing  thirteen,  every  one 
of  which  teems  with  treasures  of  art.  The  gallery  of  paintings  is  the  richest  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world.    It  contains  masterpieces  of 


Fig.  169.— Dbbbdim 


e-very  school — Correggios,  Kaffaels,  Rembrandts,  Murillos,  and  Holbeins.  The 
same  building  contains  a  cabinet  of  prints,  an  anthropological  museum,  and 
other  collections.  The  Japanese  Palace,  a  fine  edifice  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  includes  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  coUeotion  of  coins,  and  a  library  of 
500,000  volumes.  The  Johanneum  afEurds  space  for  collections  of  armour  and 
porcelain.  Even  the  Royal  Palace  is  partly  set  apart  for  a  museum.  Its  "  green 
vaults"  abound  in  jewels  and  costly  curiosities.  Another  palace  contains  the 
models  of  Rietschel,  the  sculptor.  The  very  town  is  a  huge  museum,  abounding 
in  fine  edifices  and  well-executed  statues,  and  every  year  adds  to  its  treasures. 
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Dresden  is  not  the  seat  of  a  university,  but  it  has  many  famous  schools, 
including  a  technical  academy  and  a  school  for  music.  Scientific  and  art  societies 
are  numerous.  A  portion  of  the  public  park  has  been  set  aside  as  a  zoological 
garden.  On  a  sandy  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  town  rises  quite  a  city  of  military 
buildings,  ironically  called  Casernopolis. 

In  181H  Dresden  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  and  the  battle 
which  cost  Moreau's  life  was  fought  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
valley  of  the  Weisseritz,  which  intersects  the  field  of  battle,  prtsents  us  with  some 
of  the  loveliest  scenery  near  the  town.  In  it,  surrounded  by  for  ^sts,  lies  Tharaudt 
(2,5f54  inhabitants),  the  seat  of  a  school  of  forestry,  and  a  favourite  summer  resort. 
Loachwits,  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  is  also  much  frequented  by 
visitors.    A  medical  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  is  in  operation  there. 

Meissen  (13,002  inhabitants),  below  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the 
mediiBval  capital  of  Misnia  and  of  Saxony,  was  originally  founded  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Wends.  Two  bridges,  a  Gothic  church,  an  old  castle,  and  the  surround- 
ing woods  make  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  of  Saxony.  It  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  ceramic  arts,  the  first  porcelain  factory  in  Europe  having 
been  established  in  the  Albrechtsburg  by  Bottcher.  In  1863  the  manufactory 
was  transferred  to  the  valley  of  the  Triebisch.  Modern  "  Dresden,  "  however,  is  far 
inferior  to  the  old  porcelain,  which  excels  in  fineness  of  paste  and  solidity  of  colours. 

Riesa  (5,707  mhabitants)  is  the  only  Saxon  town  on  the  Elbe  below  Meissen, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  river  there  are  two  manufacturing  towns,  Oschatz 
(7,243  inhabitants)  and  Orosaenhain  (11,542  inhabitants),  the  one  to  the  west,  the 
other  to  the  east.  Radeberg  (5,894  inhabitants)  and  Kamenz  (6,784  inhabitants), 
the  birthplace  of  Lessing,  lie  to  the  north-east  of  Dresden,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Black  Elster. 

Rautsen,  or  Rudksin  (17,436  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Upper  Lusatia,  rises 
proudly  above  the  plain  intersected  by  the  winding  Spree.  An  old  castle,  in  which 
the  Kings  of  Bohemia  kept  court,  commands  the  city.  In  1813  the  allied  Prussians 
and  Russians  were  defeated  near  Bautzen  by  the  French.  The  village  of 
Hochkirch,  near  which  Frederick  the  Great  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  in  1758, 
lies  farther  to  the  east.  Lohau  (6,962  inhabitants)  is  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  Bautzen,  though  in  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Another  cone  in  the  vicinity,  known  as  the  Cherno  Bog,  or  "Black 
God,"  is  a  miniature  Vesuvius. 

Zittau  (20,417  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  of  Eastern  Saxony,  is  not  far 
from  the  Neisse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder.  Lying  close  to  the  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
Zittau  is  one  of  the  group  of  industrial  towns  having  Reichenberg  for  their 
centre.  It  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  linen,  damask,  and  other  textile  fabrics. 
Linen  and  cloth  are  likewise  manufactured  at  Ebersbach  (6,794  inhabitants), 
Odcrwitz  (7,337  inhabitants),  Seifhcnnersdorf  (6,366  inhabitants),  Gross-Schdnatt 
(5,877  inhabitants),  and  in  many  villages  which  stretch  for  miles  along  the 
surrounding  mountain  valleys.  Herrnhut,  the  original  settlement  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  lies  to  the  north.      It  was  founded  in  1722,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zin- 
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zendorf.  This  religious  sect  has  established  settlements  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  since  it  has  ceased  to  bo  persecuted  its  original  fervour  has  somewhat 
evaporated.      Property  is   no  longer   held   in  common,  and   wealth   claims   its 
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privileges  amongst  them  as  in  other  communities.  The  Moravian  Brethren  are 
supposed  to  number  50,000  souls,  and  tbey  support  more  than  300  missionaries 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Labrador,  Greenland,  Africa,  and  Polynesia. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PLAINS  OF  THE  ELBE,  ODER,  AND  VISTULA. 
(Old  Prvmm,  Anhalt,  Lauenbuuo,  Hambvho,  LCiibcx,  Mxcklbnbvro,  and  PavssuN  Poland.)* 

General  Aspects. — Hills  and  Plains. 

LL  that  portion  of  Germany  whicli  to  the  north  of  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  and  the  Giant  Mountains  extends  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  possesses  great  uniformity  of  geographical  features.  Tho 
foot-hills  of  the  Harz  and  the  barren  heaths  of  Liineburg  bound 
it  in  the  west,  whilst  a  wooded  upland,  abounding  in  lakes, 
separates  it  from  Russia  in  the  east.  The  climatic  frontier  towards  Russia  is  well 
defined,  for  to  the  east  of  Baltic  Prussia  the  winters  increase  rapidly  in  severity. 
The  whole  of  the  country  from  the  Elbe  to  the  "Vistula  is  a  level  plain.  Thus 
communication  in  all  directions  meets  with  no  obstacles,  whilst  the  Elbe  opens 
out  the  country  towards  the  north-west.  Hamburg,  the  great  maritime  city  of 
Germany,  has  arisen  near  its  mouth. 

One  physically,  this  region  has  now  likewise  become  one  politically,  for  the  few 
small  states  which  Prussia  has  suffered  to  exist  in  her  midst  enjoy  but  an  apparent 
independence.  The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  this  extensive  region  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Central  or  Southern  Germany,  and  even  now  the  population  it 
supports  is  less  dense  than  we  meet  with  in  Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  or  the  Rhine- 
land.     It  increases,  however,  and  large  towns  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

The  spurs  of  the  Harz  die  away  on  the  Saale,  and  only  near  Hadle  do  we  meet 
with  a  few  hills.    Far  more  considerable  are  the  spurs  which  the  Giant  Mountains 
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and  Sudetes  project  into  the  lowlands.  The  vuUey  of  the  Upper  Noissc  is  bounded 
by  steep  heights,  and  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Oder,  above  Oppeln,  the  hills 
attain  u  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet.  The  mountains  which  form  the 
frontier  towards  Uohemia  rise  steeply  above  the  plain.  They  remain  covered  with 
snow  much  longer  than  the  lowlands,  and  owing  to  their  cold  winds,  foga,  and 

Fig.  171. — Thb  Tempehati-hi  of  Janvaky  in  Eabtbrn  Puuiria. 
Acoordtnff  to  ruUK«r-    Soal*  >  :  3,00S,O0O. 
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treacherous  bogs,  they  were  formerly  an  object  of  dread.  Thej  are  supposed  to 
be  the  domain  of  Riibezahl,  a  capricious  mountain  spirit  of  the  Robin  Hood  type, 
which  first  made  its  appearance  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

A  dreary  plain  stretches  away  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  uniformity 
only  broken  here  and  there  by  sand-hills  and  gentle  swells.    The  Flaming,  a  low 
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pintrau  to  tho  south  of  Tiorlin,  ib  <  uo  of  tho  liitter.  A  few  hillockfl  to  tho  oant  of 
lU'rlin  form  the  "  Hwit/erliiiul  f  tho  Marcli."  To  tho  north  of  Uriiiidoiiburg, 
whoro  thc!  Klbc  iind  Oder  diverj,.j  from  oiich  other,  u  rocky  phiteuu  riseM  ubove  tho 
nUiivial  phiin,  one  of  its  suinniitH,  the  I'riemerborg,  uttuining  a  height  of  (UiO  feet. 
Tho  Roifped  cliffM,  nuniorous  hikes,  und  woods  of  thJH  phiteiiu  present  fouturcs 
strikingly  pietnresque.  In  this  region,  which  is  expoHod  to  tho  moisture- hidcn 
ntniosphero  of  the  Italtic,  wo  meet  with  somo  of  tho  most  extensive  meadows  of 
Germany,  one  of  them  covering  an  area  of  40  sciuuro  miles. 

A  littoral  plateau  of  tho  same  nature  extends  from  the  Odor  to  tho  Vistula, 
terminating  in  a  picturesquo  hill  region  known  us  the  "  Switzerland  of  the 
Kassubes."  Its  highest  summit,  tho  Thurmb»!rg,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  1,115 
feet,  and  shady  forestp,  transparent  lakes,  and  sparkling  rivulets  r  rider  tin's 
country  very  charming.  A  third  littoral  plateau  extends  to  the  t. .  i  of  the 
Vistula,  attaining  its  greatest  height  (1,050  feet)  in  the  hills  of  Lobau,  eiu\:  of 
Grauden/. 

A  considerable  portion  of  tho  plain  traversed  by  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula  is 
covered  with  sand,  and  Brandenburg  has  for  this  reason  been  nicknamed  Ger- 
many's "  sand-box."  When  the  wind  is  high  some  of  the  villages  are  hidden  in 
clouds  of  sand,  whic1>  penetrates  the  houses  and  covers  the  streets.  Even  near 
Berlin  there  are  samly  wastes  where,  in  summer,  wo  might  faiuy  ourselves  in 
Arabia,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pine  woods  looming  out  in  the  distance. 

Formerly,  when  the  iSoods  of  tho  ocean  covered  what  is  now  J'liissia,  the 
icebergs  drifting  southward  dropped  immense  quantities  of  rocks,  with  which  they 
were  covered.  In  some  localities  these  erratics  are  very  numerous.  In  the  more 
ac(  tesible  ili^tricts  they  have  been  removed,  and  employed  for  building  purposes; 
!>u^  .  *  80i;';(  distance  from  the  rivers  they  completely  cover  wide  tracts,  known  to 
t^iv  cast  of  the  Vistula  as  Steinjmhcen.  And  not  only  do  they  cover  the  surface, 
''  '.  they  are  found  to  an  unknown  depth  beneath  it.  Sometimes  they  occur  in 
huge  piles,  evidently  resulting  from  the  melting  away  of  a  stranded  iceberg.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  erratics,  near  Gross  Tychow,  in  Pomerania,  is  known  as 
the  "  Big  Rock."  It  is  a  block  of  gneiss  40  feet  in  length,  33  in  width,  ond  13 
in  height.  These  huge  blocks  are  picturesque  features  of  the  landscape,  but  they 
too  often  arouse  the  cupidity  of  quarrymen.  The  collection  of  erratics  from  the 
bottoms  of  lakes,  and  even  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  a  special  branch  of 
industry,  carried  on  by  men  who  raise  the  stones  by  means  of  immense  tongs,  and 
are  hence  known  as  Steiiizntujer. 

Similar  blocks  of  Scandinavian  origin  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
plain  as  far  as  thc  Giant  Mountains  and  Sudetes,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  have 
even  found  their  way  through  gaps  in  the  mountains  to  their  southern  slope. 
Glacial  drift  covers  a  considerable  part  of  Saxony,  extending  nearly  to  Dresden, 
as  well  as  poitions  of  Thuringia.  On  tho  other  hand,  no  glacial  drift  whatever 
is  found  m  the  fertile  "  Biird,"  or  plain,  of  Magdeburg,  and  on  the  plateau  of 
Cujavia,  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula,  stones  of  any  description  are  so  rare  that  the 
metal  required  for  the  roads  has  to  be  fetched  from  long  distances.     The  remains 
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of  shells  and  animals  discovered  in  the  drift  appear  to  prove  that  the  climate 
was  colder  when  these  erratics  were  being  dispersed  than  it  is  now.  Bones  of 
mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  have  likewise  been  found. 


Lakes  and  Peat  Bogs. 

"When  the  sea  retired  from  the  land  numerous  cavities  remained  filled  with 
water.  Many  of  these  have  now  become  filled  up  with  alluvial  soil,  but  owing 
to  the  gentle  slope  of  the  plain,  deposition  proceeds  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  the  lakes 
of  Northern  Germany,  large  and  small,  can  be  counted  by  the  hundred.  All 
these  lakes  are  now  filled  with  fresh  water,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eisleben,  which  is  evidently  fed  from  brine  springs.  The  whole  of 
the  Harz,  an  ancient  island  of  the  ocean,  is  surrounded  by  saliferous  strata.  At 
Spereraberg,  a  village  near  Jiiterbogk,  the  borer  first  struck  salt  at  a  depth  of 


Fig.  172. — The  Lake  District  of  Masuria. 
Scale  1 :  2,100,000. 
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290  feet,  and  then  passed  through  a  bed  of  it  3,880  feet  in  thickness.  The  sea 
which  deposited  this  salt  must  have  been  at  least  3,800  fathoms  in  depth.  The 
boring  at  Spercmberg  is  the  deepest  in  the  world.  It  furnished  interesting 
information  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  ceased  to  increase 
after  a  depth  of  5,316  feet  had  been  attained,  and  amounted  to  12"  Fahr.  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boring.  The  salt-mines  of  Stassfurt,  on  the  Saale,  are  equally 
curious. 

Lakes  abound  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  heights  of  Mecklenburg.  Some  of 
them  occupy  cavities  in  the  rocks,  and  are  said  to  be  more  than  600  feet  in 
depth.  As  to  the  coast  lakes  of  Mecklenburg,  they  are  gulfs  or  fiords,  like  those 
of  Norway,  but  in  a  state  of  transition.  Some  of  the  lakes  shed  their  waters  into 
rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions. 

.   The  rivulets  which  flow  southwards  from  the  hills  of  Pomerania  expand  into 
lakes  or  ponds.     To  the  east  of  the  Vistula,  in  the  country  of  the  Masures,  the 
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lakes  are  more  numerous  and  labyrinthine  than  in  any  other  portion  of  this 
region.  If  Musuria  is  "  rich  only  in  stones,"  as  a  local  proverb  says  in  allusion  to 
the  jjoverty  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  abounds  in  meadows  and 
forests,  reflected  in  the  translucid  water  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  lakes.  Many 
of  these  lakes  are  sinuous  and  elongated,  like  rivers  dammed  up  at  their  mouth. 
Several  are  connected  by  rivers  or  narrow  channels,  and  some  discharge  themselves 
in  opposite  directions.  All  these  lakes  shrink  slowly,  partly  owing  to  the  alluvial 
Soil  which  is  deposited  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  channels  of  their  affluents 
becoming  deeper.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  small  lakes  in  the  side  valleys  which  are 
drained  first ;  in  others  it  is  the  lake  in  the  main  valley  which  disappears.  The 
river  Warthe  presents  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind.     It  is  accompanied  on  both 


Fig.  173.— The  Wakthb  and  its  Lakes. 
Sciae  1 :  810,000. 
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sides  by  a  multitude  of  small  lakes,  placed  perpendicularly  towards  it,  and  resem- 
bling in  every  respect  the  lakes  and  limans  of  the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
of  the  Black  Sea  coast  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  draining  of  these  lakes  is  not,  however,  left  solely  to  nature.  The  peasants 
frequently  drain  them,  at  least  partly,  by  deepening  their  outlets.  They  are  also 
made  serviceable  to  navigation,  and  lying  pretty  much  on  the  same  level  (383 
feet),  some  of  them  have  been  joined  by  a  canal  without  locks,  extending  from 
Angerburg  to  Guszianka,  which  is  of  great  service  for  exporting  the  products 
of  the  forests.  Another  canal,  77  miles  in  length,  connects  the  lakes  to  the  south- 
east of  Elbing.  It  has  a  uniform  level  of  325  feet,  and  descends  towards  the 
Frische  Ha£E  by  a  series  of  "  shoots,"  up  which  barges  are  made  to  ascend  by  an 
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hydraulic  machine.     In  winter  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice,  and  sledges  drawn 
by  small  horses,  ever  at  a  gallop,  cross  them  in  all  directions. 

But  whilst  some  of  the  lakes  gradually  change  into  rivers,  others  become  con- 
verted into  bogs.  This  happens  mostly  in  the  plain-i.  where  the  current  is 
sluggish  and  easily  obstructed  by  vegetation.  In  so  level  a  country  as  Branden- 
burg, Poznania,  or  Eastern  Prussia,  the  slightest  obstacle  will  cause  a  river  to  change 
its  bed.  The  deserted  channel  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  stagnant  pools  and 
marshes,  and  in  course  of  time  these  become  filled  with  peat.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  peat  bogs  of  Fehrbellin  (which  contain  many  marine  plants,  and  formerly  proved 
a  great  obstacle  to  travellers),  and  of  the  bogs  bounding  the  chain  of  lakes  traversed 
by  the  Havel,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Oder.  The 
depression  through  which  the  Vistula  formerly  flowed,  when  it  was  still  tributary 
to  the  Oder,  and  which  is  occupied  by  the  Netze  and  Warthe,  is  covered  with 
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Bwamps  only  recently  drained.  An  extensive  peat  bog,  known  as  the  Lange 
Tr'ddel,  covers  the  watershed  to  the  east  of  Bromberg.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  this 
country  of  labyrinthine  rivers,  swamps,  lakes,  peat  bogs,  and  vast  meadows  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  region  recently  left  dry  by  a  flood.  Formerly  many  of  the 
rivers  intermingled  their  waters.  Not  two  centuries  have  passed  since  some  of  the 
water  of  the  Vistula  found  its  way  into  the  Upper  Oder.  The  Vistula,  when  in  flood, 
joined  the  Ner,  a  tributary  of  the  Warthe,  below  Warsaw,  and  the  latter  discharged 
some  of  its  surplus  water  through  the  swamps  of  Obra  into  the  Oder. 

BiA'ERs  AND  Lagoons. 

Nature  does  not  second  the  efforts  of  engineers  desirous  of  improving  the 
rivers  as  navigable  highways.  Dr.  Berghaus  proved  long  ago  that  the  volume 
of  the  rivers  of  Germany  has  decreased  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
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years,  and  recent  observations  confirm  his  assertion.  The  fact  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  greater  extent  of  land  cultivated, 
the  increase  of  artificial  canals  for  purposes  of  navigation  or  irrigation,  and  the 
larger  quantity  of  water  used  in  towns  and  factories.  Perhaps  there  has  also  taken 
place  a  diminution  in  the  rainfall.  Floods  are  higher  and  more  disastrous  than 
formerly,  but  they  do  not  compensate  for  the  low  water  in  summer.  Careful 
measurements  made  along  the  Elbe  leave  no  doubt  in  that  respect. 

The  changes  which  the  impoverished  rivers  of  Germany  have  undergone  in 
recent  times  cannot  compare  with  those  which  are  recorded  by  the  geological 
history  of  the  country.  In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  latter  we  need  only 
I'xamine  those  portions  of  the  Elbe,  Oder,  or  Vistula  which  are  not  yet  confined 
between  embankments,  and  where  river  arms  and  deserted  river  channels  form  a 
veritable  labyrinth  around  islands  and  sand-bunks.  The  increase  of  population 
and  agriculture  no  longer  admits  of  rivers  freely  wandering  over  the  country. 


Fig.  175.— DlMINCTION   IN   THB   VoLUME  OP  THB   ElBB   FOR   EACH    MoNTH   OF  THE   YbAR. 
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The  undefined  lands  which  bound  them  are  gradually  being  drained  and  brought 
under  cultivation.  ; 

Of  the  three  great  rivers  of  Northern  Germany,  the  Elbe  is  by  far  the  most 
important  as  a  navigable  highway.  On  crossing  the  German  frontier  it  becomes 
navigable,  and,  thanks  to  the  care  devoted  to  it,  it  remains  so  for  nearly  the  whole 
year,  until  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  below  Hamburg.  Since  1870  no  tolls 
have  been  levied  upon  the  vessels  traversing  it. 

The  estuary  of  the  Elbe  differs  essentially  from  the  mouths  of  the  Baltic  rivers, 
for  it  communicates  directly  with  the  sea,  instead  of  discharging  itself  into  a  lagoon, 
and  the  tide  ascends  it  for  102  miles.  Formerly  it  gradually  grew  wider  as  it 
approached  the  North  Sea,  the  distance  from  coast  to  coast  amounting  to  12  miles, 
at  high  water.  But  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  embanked  along  the  left  shore, 
including  the  island  of  Krautsand,  which  was  uninhabited  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  is  now  covered  with  fields  and  houses.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  the  Elbe,  that 
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potable  water  can  be  scooped  up  at  a  distance  of  ■'>  miles  from  its  mouth.    It  is  only 
beyond  1 1  ligoland  that  the  sea-water  contains  the  normal  quantity  of  salt. 

The  Oaor  presents  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  its  multitude  of  channels  filled 
with  running  or  stagnant  water,  or  completely  deserted.  So  large  is  their  number 
that  we  sometimes  fancy  the  river  must  lose  itself.  Such  actually  happens  with 
the  Spree  below  Kottbus.  Between  that  town  and  Liibben,  where  it  once  more 
flows  in  a  single  channel,  that  river  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  swallowed 
up  by  innumerable  channels,  forming  a  vast  labyrinth.  "We  might  fancy  our- 
selves in  some  part  of  Holland,  if  the  alluvial  islands  were  not  to  a  largo  extent 
covered  with  elder-trees,  ash-trees,  and  beeches.     The  Spreewald,  with  its  woods, 

Fig.  176.— The  Spkeewald. 
Scale  1  :  200,000. 
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meadows,  and  winding  water  channels,  abounds  in  charming  rural  scenery,  and 
visitors  are  delighted  with  the  Dutch-like  cleanliness  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
villages,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  have  canals  instead  of  streets,  and  the  whole  traflSc 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  water.  Burg,  where  the  persecuted  Wends  of 
former  days  fled  as  to  a  lacustrine  village,  consists  of  several  hundred  scattered 
houses  raised  on  artificial  soil,  and  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  canals,  the 
banks  of  which  are  planted  with  trees. 

Of  all  German  rivers  the  Oder  has  hitherto  been  least  subjected  to  the  ruling 
influence  of  man.  The  low  and  exceedingly  fertile  district  known  as  the  Oder- 
bruch,  which  extends  from  Podelzig,  near  Frankfort,  to  Oderberg,  a  distance  of 
35  miles,  was  a  century  ago  an  inaccessible  swamp  abounding  in  lakes.    The  main 
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arm  of  the  river  at  that  time  flowed  along  the  western  heights,  in  a  channel  now 
known  as  the  Old  Oder.  Frederick  II.  caused  a  canal  to  be  excavated  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  swamp,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  15  miles  from  the 
old  river,  thus  enclosing  an  extensive  island,  which  has,  however,  only  partially 
been  drained.  The  "Warthe,  the  principal  tributary  river  of  the  Oder,  passes 
through  a  similar  Jinich,  or  swamp,  40  miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average  10  in 


Fig.  177.— Thr  Odekbuvch. 
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width.  This  river,  too,  Frederick  II.  attempted  to  "  regulate  "  by  draining  the 
swamps  into  the  Elbe  below  Kiistrin,  but  his  scheme  has  not  proved  completely 
successful,  and  the  riverine  land  is  exposed  to  frequent  floods.  The  Oder  is 
little  utilised  as  a  navigable  channel.  Its  upper  course,  owing  to  shallows  and 
irregularities  of  current,  can  be  navigated  only  with  difficulty,  and  even  between 
Glogau  and  Frankfort  the  season  of  its  availability  for  fully  laden  barges  is  limited 
to  forty-two  days  in  the  year.     For  three  months  annually  all  traffic  is  stopped 
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either  by  ico  or  by  floods.  All  the  efforts  of  engineers  have  hitherto  failed  in 
converting  the  Oder  into  a  serviceable  river  highway. 

The  Oder,  discharging  itself  into  a  tideloss  sea,  has  no  estuary.  Below  Stettin 
the  river  flows  through  an  elongated  lake,  which  is  gradually  being  silted  up, 
and  then  enters  the  Grosne  Haff,  a  great  fresh-water  lagoon,  covering  307 
square  miles.  Two  islands  separate  it  from  the  open  Baltic,  with  which  it  com- 
municates through  three  channels,  of  which  two  are  spanned  by  bridges  and  closed 
by  bars,  leaving  only  that  of  Swine,  in  the  centre,  available  for  navigation.  It 
was  formerly  obstructed  by  a  bar  having  less  than  8  feet  of  water  over  it ;  but 
jetties  have  been  constructed,  and  the  depth  is  now  16  feet.  The  lagoon  itself  is 
shallow,  and  the  construction  of  a  navigation  canal  across  it  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Vistula — called  Weichsel  by  the  Germans,  Wista  by  the  Poles — is  bounded 
by  swamps,  now  partly  drained  and  protected  by  embankments.  These  latter, 
however,  do  not  always  prove  efficacious  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring.  In 
1855  the  rising  floods  burst  through  the  embankments  designed  to  control  them, 
inundating  a  vast  extent  of  country.  As  the  river  flows  from  south  to  north, 
the  ice  breaks  up  flrst  in  its  upper  'part,  and  not  being  able  to  escape,  it  accumu- 
lates, damming  up  the  river,  and  ultimately  acts  with  almost  irresistible  force. 
The  bridge  of  Dirschau  has  had  to  be  furnished  with  powerful  ice-breakers  to 
resist  its  pressure. 

The  Lower  Vistula  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  the  plains  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  The  country  to  the  west  of  it  is  sandy  and  covered  with  pine  woods, 
whilst  to  the  east  extends  a  more  varied  region  of.  greater  fertility,  and  clothed 
with  forests  of  deciduous  trees.  At  a  distance  of  25  miles  from  the  sea  we  reach 
the  head  of  the  delta,  the  Nogat,  or  eastern  arm,  flowing  into  the  Frische  HaflP", 
whilst  the  main  branch  of  the  river  discharges  itself  directly  into  the  sea  below 
Danzig. 

The  delta  of  the  Vistula  has  an  area  of  620  square  miles,  and  grows  visibly. 
Its  alluvial  soil  is  of  exceeding  fertility.  Formerly  t^  v/hole  of  it  was  a  swamp, 
but  the  embankments  constructed  since  the  latter  pur  ui  the  thirteenth  century 
have  rendered  its  cultivation  possible.  The  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Marienburg,  first  took  this  work  in  hand,  employing  thousands  of 
Lithuanian  and  Slav  prisoners.  In  six  years  they  raised  embankments  protecting  a 
Werder,  or  island,  of  350  square  miles.  The  Werders  near  Danzig  and  Elbing 
were  embanked  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  such  works  should  have  been  accomplished  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  the 
engineer  was  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  Frische  Haff  covers  an  area  of  330  square  miles,  but  was  much  larger 
formerly,  having  partly  been  filled  up  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Vistula  and 
Pregel.  If  the  coast  of  Prussia  were  not  slowly  subsiding,  we  might  be  able  to 
calculate  the  number  of  years  required  to  convert  the  whole  of  it  into  dry  land. 

The  Pregel  forms  a  delta  too,  and  that  a  most  remarkable  one,  for  Sam- 
land,  the  district  bounded  by  its  main  arm  and  the  lateral  branch  which  flows 
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into  tho  Kurische  Haff,  is  a  region  of  picturesque  hills,  known  as  the  "  Prussian 
I'uriidisp." 

A  tongue  of  sandy  dunes  separates  tho  Baltic  from  tho  Frische  Ilnff,  which  is 
accessible  only  through  a  narrow  gup  at  Pillau,  almost  facing  the  mouth  of  tho 
Prcgel  at  Konigsberg.  The  forest  which  formerly  covered  the  dunes  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  it  cut  down ;  but  no  sooner  had  this 
boon  done  than  the  dunes  begun  to  move,  overwhelming  several  villages,  and 
filling  up  the  small  ports  on  their  interior  slopes.   They  have  never  been  replanted. 

Tho  Kumche  Ilnff  is  the  largest  of  these  Prussian  lagoons,  covering  no  less 
than  Ov*'J  square  miles.  The  Memol,  which  flows  into  it,  has  a  delta  of  o45  square 
miles.  Tho  Nehrtiuy,  a  term  equivalent  to  the  Italian  Lido,  which  separates  this 
Uaff  from  the  Baltic,  is  the  longest  mot  with  on  the  coast  of  Prussia,  and  its  dunes 

Fig.  178.— SAMtAND  AND  TII«  DelTA  OF  THB  PrBOEL. 
Scale  1  :  800,000. 
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rise  to  a  height  of  206  feet.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  last  century  these  dunes  were 
covered  with  forests,  and  they  afforded  shelter  to  flourishing  villages  which 
occupied  their  interior  slope.  At  that  time  the  high-road  from  Konigsberg  to 
Memel  followed  their  exterior  slope,  and  the  Sandkrug  inn,  at  its  spit,  was 
frequently  crowded  by  storm  or  ice-bound  travellers.  When  the  forests  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  dunes  began  to  travel,  over- 
whelming villages  and  fields,  and  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  Nehrung.  Only 
a  shred  of  the  ancient  forest  survives  near  Schwarzort,  a  smuU  village  of  fishermen ; 
but  that,  too,  is  gradually  being  destroyed,  the  sands  of  the  dunes  travelling  right 
over  it,  so  that  trees  which  originally  gi  iw  on  the  interior  slope  reappear,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  on  the  exterior  one — dead  of  course.  The  village  itself  is 
threatened  with  destruction,  for  on  an  average  the  dunes  travel  annually  16  feet 
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to  the  eastward. .  The  work  of  replanting  them  is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to 
the  enormous  musses  ot  drifting  sand  which  have  to  bo  conHoIiduted.  At  several 
places  the  sea  has  broken  through  the  dunes,  but  the  brcriches  effected  by  it  have 

Fig.  170.— Thb  KuRiacHB  HArr  and  tiii  Delta  or  thr  Meuel. 

Scale  1  :  800,000. 
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been  closed  again,  and  the  sole  entrance  now  is  through  the  Gut  of  Memel,  only 
1,300  feet  wide,  and  difficult  to  navigate. 

Amber. — The  shores  of  the  Haffs  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Samland  have  from 
immemorial  times  attracted  merchants  in  search  of  the  amber  cast  up  on  them* 
Greeks  and  Etruscans,  and  perhaps  even  Phoenicians,  travelled  thither  through 
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the  wilds  of  Surmiitia,  us  is  proved  by  coinn  and  othor  objects  found  along  tlto 
routes  which  they  muHt  havo  followed. 

Formerly  the  ainlier-Heekors  wore  content  merely  to  scr'-toh  the  sunds,  or  to 
wait  until  a  storm  strewed  the  shore  with  the  precious  foHsi'  ^  ii.  Sinco  1872, 
however,  the  nearch  after  it  has  been  carried  on  by  digging  (.  ;  the  blue  cluy, 
which  generally  abounds  in  it.      Uoforo  that  time,  in  I86'i,  twt  u"on  conceived 

the  happy  idea  of  dredging  the  bottom  of  the  Ilaff.  Tht  iUl.  »jeded  beyond 
expectation,  and  now  employ  steam-power  in  their  operotiorw,  paying  annually 
i' 12,000  to  the  State  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  Ordinarily  amber  fetches 
between  10s.  and  £'<i  12h.  per  pound,  but  fancy  prices  arc  paid  for  fine  spccimons.* 

The  amber  diggings  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  forests  which 
furnished  this  fossil  resin.  Many  forests  have  grown  and  disappeared  since  that 
amber  age.  Beneath  the  actual  forest  of  Sohwarzort,  and  at  a  depth  of  hardly  more 
than  a  yard,  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  an  oak  wood.  Deeper  still, 
below  another  layer  of  sand,  appeared  the  vestiges  of  a  third  forest,  whic\  has  been 
traced  all  along  the  Nehrung.  Now  and  then  the  sandy  beach  yields  up  roots 
of  yew-trees,  hard  like  iron,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  yew  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  Northern  Germany. 

Submerged  forests  and  peat  bogs  on  the  one  hand,  and  marine  deposits  formed 
high  above  the  actual  beach  on  the  other,  prove  thot  the  land  has  been  sub- 
jected to  successive  oscillations.  Dr.  Berendt,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
explorers  of  the  Prussian  coast,  has  distinctly  recognised  two  upheavals  and  two 
subsidences.  Direct  observations  continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
have  led  to  no  definite  result,  and  whilst  some  assert  that  the  land  is  being 
upheaved,  others  maintain  that  it  is  subsiding. 

This  much,  however,  may  be  asserted,  that  within  a  comparatively  recent  epoch 
the  land  did  subside.  Submerged  peat  bogs  alone  could  certainly  not  be  accepted 
in  proof  of  this,  for  on  the  island  of  Usedom  and  elsewhere  peat  grows  in  cavities 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  ridge 
of  dunes.  These  bogs,  if  the  sea  were  to  destroy  the  barrier  which  now  protects 
them,  would  at  once  become  submerged.  But,  in  addition  to  forests  and  peat 
bogs,  there  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  human  habitations  at  a  depth  of 
10  feet  below  the  actual  level  of  the  sea. 

Lagoons  are  numerous  along  the  coast  of  Western  Pomerania,  and  at  many 
places  the  sea  has  invaded  the  land,  owing  probably  to  a  subsidence  of  the  latter. 
The  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  now  separates  the  "  Bodden,"  or  Gulf,  of 
Jasmund,  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  from  the  sea,  was  much  wider  formerly,  and 
covered  with  fields  and  pastures.  It  is  a  barren  strip  of  land  now,  and  the  waves 
frequently  wash  over  it,  filling  up  the  gulf  with  sand.  Regamunde,  the  ancient 
port  of  Treptow,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Eolberg  is  secured  from  a  similar  fate  only  through  the  most  assiduous  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  embankments  which  protect  it.  The  sand  near  that  town 
contains  nun>erou8  particles  of  iron,  and  if  violently  disturbed  after  its  surface 

•  In  1876  360,000  lb«.  of  amber  were  found. 
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huH  been  dried  by  the  summer  sun,  a  musical  sound  in  produced,  a  phenomenon 
uUo  obHorvud  in  tho  French  Lamirn,  on  Mount  Siniii,  iind  elsuwhvro. 

Nowhere  elso  cr\  tho  great  effects  of  tho  erosive  action  of  water  bo  tnicod 
nioH!  HiitiNfucto"!'  uu  in  the  littoral  dintrict  which  includes  the  Finchlund  of 
Mecklenburg,  "'•  linsula  of  tho  Darsn,  and  tho  island  of  Kiigon.  Wo  perceive 
at  once  that  ^^  and  wum  formerly  a  portion  of  tho  mainland,  and  that  tho 

narrow  tongu<  t  w     jh  now  separate  tho  lagoons  to  the  west  of  tho  Out  of  Htrul- 


t'ig.  180.— Till  Dakhh  and  the  L\o()on»  of  Dabtu. 
Hoaio  1 ;  aon.ouo. 
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sund  from  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  coast-line.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Riigen  resists  successfully  the  onslaught  of  the  waves,  for  its  cliffs  are  protected 
by  mounds  of  debris  ;  but  in  the  west  there  are  no  such  protecting  barriers,  and 
the  Darss  would  long  ere  this  have  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  had  not 
embankments  been  constructed  in  its  defence.  The  inhabitants  of  Riigen  are  well 
aware  that  their  island  melts  away  beneath  their  feet.  Their  traditions  tell  of 
great  floods  which  tore  it  asunder  from  the  mainland,  and  cut  it  up  into  a  number 
of  peninsulas,  connected  only  by  fragile  strips  of  sand  with  its  main  portion. 
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The  island  of  Ruden,  in  1302,  still  formed  part  of  Rugen,  from  which  it  is 
no'V  8  miles  distant.  Gustavus  Adolphus  embarked  his  army  upon  that  island, 
which  would  no  longer  be  possible,  so  fast  is  it  disappearing  beneath  the  waves. 

Riigen  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  geological  structure.      It  is  a  bit  of 
Scandinavia  as  it  were,  being  composed  of  the  same  rocks  as  Scania  and  Seeland. 

Fig.  181.— The  Island  of  RiioEN. 

Scale  1  :  600,000. 
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Dazzling  cliffs  of  chalk  extend  along  the  eastern  shore,  rising  in  the  Konigs- 
stuhl,  or  "  Royal  Seat,"  of  the  Stubbenkammer  to  a  height  of  420  feet.  The 
steep  valleys  which  separate  the  cliffy  headlands  are  not  barren,  like  the 
valletises  of  Normandy,  for  the  water  of  the  Baltic  being  almost  fresh,  the 
forests  of  beech  descend  through   them  to  the  seashore.      The  promontory  of 
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Arcona  is  inferior  in  height  to  the  Stubbenkammer,  but  its  weather-worn  cliffs 

T..     .    \rr  ^"'""^^^^  "'P''*-     ^P'"  '''  «""'"'*  '''<  ""tiJ  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  cebtury,  the  four-headed  idol  of  the  Wends.     The  chalk  in  the 

greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  and  huge  boulders 

of  Scandmavian  granite  are  scattered  over  it.     Small  lakes,  gradually  chan^ino 

into  peat  bogs,  occupy  the  cavities  in  the  calcareous  soil.  "    " 


Fig.  182.— The  Cuffs  op  thb  Koniosstuhl  on  R 
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Inhabitants. 

RrcEN  and  Mecklenburg  are  rich  in  prehistoric  remains.    Fortified  camps  are 
very  numerous  oa  Riigen.  most  of  them  dating  no  further  back  than  the  days  of 
expiring  heathemsm.     One  of  them,  known  as  Rugard,  was  occupied  un^rafte 
't^T  T:-:^^  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  com^entat 

HeHha        TT     T  "' ^"  "'"P^  "^*^  "   «"PP«-^  *-Pl«  dedicated  to 
H    tha.  or  Nerthus,  the  "Mother  of  the  Earth."  of  the  ancient  Germans.     In 

Mecklenburg  fortifications  are  equally  numerous,  but  they  do  not  occupy  hills 
being  for  the  most  part  constructed  in  the  centre  of  marshes  and  lakes.     Aboui 
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three  hundred  pile  villages  have  been  discovered  in  that  country,  and  modern  towns 
like  Mecklenburg,  Schwerin,  Old  Wismar,  and  "WoUin  actually  occupy  the  sites  of 
such  villages.  Ancient  chronicles  tell  us  that  in  the  twelfth  century  most  of  the 
people  lived  in  the  middle  of  swamps  and  pools.  It  is  to  be  presumed  they 
had  houses  on  the  land,  and  places  of  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  to 
which  they  retired  with  their  cattle  when  threatened  by  enemies.  Numerous 
pits  in  the  forests  indicate  the  sites  of  ancient  habitations  coeval  with  the  pile 
dwellings  which  date  back  to  the  stone  age.  An  examination  of  the  grave- 
hills  in  Mecklenburg  has  brought  to  light  implements  representing  the  entire 
scries  of  prehistoric  ages,  from  that  of  stone  to  that  of  iron. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe, 
and  many  districts  to  the  west  of  that  river,  were  in  the  possession  of  Slavs. 
The  geographical  nomenclature  is  still  Slav  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are  a 
river  in  Mecklenburg  called  Rieka,  a  forest  of  beech«trees  on  the  Baltic  known 
as  Bukovina,  and  a  northern  Belgrad.  These  Slavs  came  into  the  country 
when  the  Teutonic  tribes  migrated  westward,  in  their  passage  across  the  Roman 
Empire.  A  few  centuries  later,  however,  a  movement  in  a  contrary  sense 
transpired,  and  the  tide  of  German  migration  flowed  back  upon  the  Slavs.  A 
violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two  races,  the  victors  exterminating  the  van- 
quished, or  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Side  by  side  with  this  war- 
like invasion  there  took  place  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  country.  Frieslanders 
and  Hollanders,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  floods  of  the  North  Sea,  settled 
down  in  Fomerania,  and  gradually  Germanised  the  native  inhabitants.  In  course 
of  time  the  Slavs  disappeared  from  the  towns,  and  in  the  end  they  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  luke  regions,  where  they  subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
The  last  woman  of  the  island  of  RUgen  able  to  talk  the  old  Wendish  dialect  died 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Germans  introduced,  too,  a  new  religion, 
for  the  Slavs  at  that  time  were  still  heathen. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  292)  that  a  remnant  of  the  old  "Wendish  inhabitants 
survives  to  this  day  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Spree.  But  in  the  basin  of  the  Oder 
the  nimiber  of  Slavs  is  far  move  considerable,  and  they  maintain  their  ground  more 
firmly,  for  they  are  Catholics,  whilst  their  German  neighbours  are  Protestants. 
Chechian  is  spoken  by  about  10,000  persons  in  the  environs  of  Glatz,  Moravian  by 
50,000  in  the  districts  of  Ratibor  and  Leobschiitz,  and  Polish  along  both  banks 
of  the  Oder  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Neisse,  in  Poznania,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Warthe.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  eradicate  the  use  of  Polish,  but 
hitherto  in  vain.  The  names  of  Polish  towns  and  villages  have  been  Germanised, 
and  German  alone  is  taught  in  the  schools.  German  is  the  language  of  adminis- 
tration, commerce,  and  industry,  and  hence  it  need  not  cause  surprise  if  it  gains 
ground,  more  especially  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Polish  is 
spoken.  In  the  towns  the  German,  including  the  Jewish  element,  is  reinforced 
by  immigration,  and  in  none,  not  even  in  Gnesen,  are  the  Poles  in  a  majority. 
In  the  country  districts,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  Poles  maintain  their  footing, 
and  even  increase,  for  the  Germans  emigrate,  which  the  Poles  do  but  rarely.     At 
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the  same  time  it  may  be  assumed  that  German  statisticians  exhibit  some  bias  in 
their  enumerations,  and  put  down  every  one  as  a  German  who  is  able  to  speak 
their  language,  irrespective  of  his  origin.*  The  Poles  are  intelligent  and  skilled 
in  handicrafts,  but  they  are  poorer  than  the  Germans,  and  furnish  the  largest 
contingent  of  labourers  and  factory  hands. 

The  least  civilised  section  of  the  Poles  are  the  Muzovians,  or  ^lusures,  who  inhabit 
the  lake  district  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  Forty  years  ago  they  still  lived  in 
thatched  log-huts,  half  buried  in  the  ground.  They  subsist  almost  solely  upon 
potatoes,  and  unfortunately  are  much  addicted  to  potato  spirits,  or  ivodku.  One  of 
their  most  esteemed  dishes  {krupnik)  is  made  of  honey  mixed  with  spirits. 

The  dark  forests  of  Johannisberg,  and  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Spirding,  to 
the  east  of  the  Masures,  are  inhabited  by  Russians.  They  are  rasko/niks,  and  sought 
a  refuge  in  Prussia  from  religious  persecution.  They  have  brought  under 
cultivation  the  lands  which  were  ceded  to  them  in  the  district  of  Sensberg,  and 
their  villages  bear  testimony  to  their  well-being. 

¥i^.  183. — Relative  Increase  of  Germans  and  Poles  in  Poses  (Poznania). 
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Of  the  two  banks  of  the  Lower  Vistula  the  western  is  more  Slav  than  the  eastern. 
The  less  fertile  tracts  on  the  former  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
Poles,  whilst  Germans  settled  in  the  rich  alluvial  delta  of  the  river,  which  was 
drained  by  Flemish  and  Saxon  colonists,  brought  thither  by  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
The  descendants  of  these  Low  Germans  have  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  broad 
shoulders  ;  they  are  of  somewhat  heavy  gait,  but  resolute.  The  descendants  of 
Polish  serfs,  who  sought  a  refuge  from  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  live 
amongst  them,  being  for  the  most  part  employed  as  labourers. 

This  German  colony  on  the  delta  of  the  Vistula  almost  separates  the  Poles  of 
Western  Prussia  from  the  bulk  of  their  compatriots.  No  Poles  whatever  live  to  the 
east  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  the  whole  of  the  country  stretching  from  Marienburg 
and  Elbing  to  the  delta  of  the  Memel  being  occupied  by  Germans.  It  was  here 
that  the  Teutonic  £  nights  founded  their  state,  exterminating  the  pagan  natives  of 
the  country,  and  repeopling  it  with  German  colonists.    When,  after  a  dominion  of 

•  In  1816  616,000  inhabitants  (79"4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population)  of  tho  province  of  Posen  spoke 
Polish  ;  in  1867,  840,000  (64  7  per  cent.). 
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two  hundred  and  forty  years,  the  knights  were  forced  to  cede  one  half  of  their 
state  to  Pohind,  retaining  the  other  half  as  a  fief,  the  country  had  become  so 
thoroughly  German  that  no  attempt  even  was  made  to  introduce  the  Polish 
language.  The  diocese  of  Ermeland  (Wurmia),  to  the  south  of  the  Kurische 
Haff,  remained  German  too,  whilst  in  Eastern  Prussia  the  Poles  only  occupy 
a  narrow  strip  of  territory.  Amongst  the  colonists  introduced  into  the  north - 
easternmost  corner  of  Germany  there  were  Salzburgers  and  Swabians,  whose 
descendants  can  still  be  recognised. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Polish  territory,  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula,  is  known 
as  Cassubia,  from  the  Slav  tribe  of  the  Eassubes,  or  Cassubians  (Kaszuby),  which 
lives  there.  These  Cassubians,  however,  are  now  outnumbered  by  Germans  and 
Poles,*  and  are  only  met  with  in  a  few  poor  villages.  But  even  in  those  districts 
which  have  become  completely  Germanised  a  few  Slav  words  and  expressions 
have  maintained  their  ground.  The  Cassubians,  though  for  the  most  part 
miserably  poor,  are  all  born  gentlemen,  and  as  such  they  are  very  vain.  The 
oldest  son  inherits  the  whole  of  his  father's  property,  the  younger  children 
receiving  merely  small  sums  of  money.  It  results  from  this  that  many  servants 
are  able  to  lay  claim  to  noble  birth.  Their  position  has  nothing  humiliating,  for 
the  master  of  the  household  never  undertakes  anything  without  having  first  con- 
sulted them. 

As  to  the  Borussi,  or  Prussians^  whose  name  has  been  assumed  by  the  leading 
people  of  Germany,  they  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  nation,  and  their 
language  has  completely  disappeared  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Lithuanian,  however,  a  kindred  dialect,  is  still  spoken  in  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  Germany,  on  both  banks  of  the  Memel,  and  on  the  Eurische  Nehrung. 
The  towns  of  the  whole  of  that  region  are  thoroughly  German,  Lithuanian  only 
maintaining  its  ground  in  the  country  districts.  It  is  well  known  that  that  idiom 
is  the  most  primitive  of  all  Aryan  languages,  and  that  its  ancient  songs  are  full 
of  poetry.t 

Amongst  the  German- speaking  inhabitants  of  Prussia  there  are  many  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  foreign  races.  When  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  thousands  of  French  Huguenots  found  an  asylum  in  the  Protestant  states 
of  Northern  Germany,  and  they  gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  commerce,  industry, 
and  intellectual  life.  The  Elector  of  Prussia  appreciated  the  importance  of 
repeopling  his  dominions,  wasted  and  impoverished  by  war.  He  called  Dutch 
settlers  into  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  where  they  drained  marshes  and 
improved  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Calvinists  persecuted  by  Lutherans,  and 
Lutherans  persecuted   by  Calvinists,  met  with  the  same  welcome,  and  colonists 

•  In  1807  CasBubia  had  150,000  inhabitants,  64  per  cent,  being  Germans,  18  per  cent.  Poles,  and 
28  per  cent.  Cassubians.  Of  these  latter,  however,  hardly  more  than  a  third  were  able  to  speak  their 
native  language. 

t  Population  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Prussia  (Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Posen,  and 
Silesia),  according  to  languages,  in  1875 : — 

Germans 10,296,000 

Slavs  (86,000  Wonds,  64,000  Chcchians and  Mora^ans.  2,675,000  Poles,  12,000  Cassubians)       2,837,000 
Lithuanians  150,000 
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arrived  from  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Switzerland.  But  it  was  more 
especially  Frenchmen  whom  he  sought  to  attract,  by  offering  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  journey,  and  granting  them  horses  and  fields,  and  the  full  rights  of 
citizens.  These  promises  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  20,000  Fronchmen 
settled  in  Brandenburg,  which  at  tuat  time  had  only  200,000  inhabitants.  At 
Berlin  these  Huguenot  refugees,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  constituted  a  third  of 
the  population.  They  called  a  sandy  tract  to  the  west  of  Berlin  the  "  Land  of 
Moabites."     It  is  now  occupied  by  the  suburb  of  Moabit. 

The  influence  of  these  foreign  elements  upon  the  destinies  of  Prussia  has 
perhaps  sometimes  been  exaggerated,  but  it  must  naturally  have  been  very  great, 
for  the  immigrants  were  nearly  all  men  of  energy,  character,  and  superior 
intelligence.  It  was  they  who  introduced  many  important  branches  of  industry, 
and  further  developed  existing  ones. 

The  immigration  of  Protestants  went  on  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  successors 
of  the  Great  Elector.  The  refugees  who  came  from  Austria  indirectly  contri- 
buted to  the  victories  which  Frederick  II.  gained  over  the  imperial  troops. 
Salzburgers  and  Bohemians  arrived  in  large  numbers.  The  former  were  sent 
into  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  the  others  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 
When  Frederick  II.  acceded  to  the  throne  in  1740,  his  kingdom  had  2,400,000 
inhabitants,  600,000  of  whom  were  exiles  or  their  descendants.  Frederick  himself 
introduced  300,000  more,  and  in  1786  over  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia 
were  foreigners  by  birth  or  descent.  The  influence  of  these  foreign  families  ia 
still  very  great,  and,  proportionately  to  the  general  population,  they  have  produced 
a  large  number  of  men  of  eminence  in  all  departments  of  human  activity. 

A  non-Aryan  race,  formerly  persecuted,  has  recently  begun  to  exercise  a 
growing  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Northern  Germany — we  mean  the  Jews. 
The  part  played  by  them  is  more  important  than  might  be  supposed  from 
their  numbers,  for  they  live  in  compact  bodies  only  in  Poznania  and  the  large 
towns.  In  every  part  of  Europe  the  intelligence  of  the  Jews,  their  varied 
aptitudes,  and  their  clannishness  have  secured  a  considerable  social  influence,  and 
nowhere  else  has  that  influence  been  greater  than  in  Prussia.  Most  German 
men  of  finance  are  Jews,  and  in  art,  science,  and  literature  the  Israelites  are 
most  respectably  represented.  The  Berlin  press  is  almost  exclusively  in  their 
hands,  and  it  is  they  who  seek  to  direct  public  opinion.  It  is  only  a  hundred 
years  since  the  Jews  of  Germany  were  made  to  adopt  family  name.^  Maria 
Theresa  first  set  the  example,  subsequently  followed  in  all  the  other  states  of  the 
empire.  They  were  allowed  to  select  amongst  three  categories  of  names :  those 
derived  from  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  woods  were  charged  for  at  a  high  rate ; 
names  taken  from  towns  cost  less,  and  names  of  animals  were  granted  for  nothing. 


Towns. 

Prussian  Saxony  and  Anhalt. — The  population  of  Northern  Germany  is 
very  unequally  distributed,  but  in  the  southern  region,  bordering  upon  Moravia, 
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Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  it  is  very  dense,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 

The  Saale,  on  entering  that  province,  runs  past  the  watering-place  of  Kosen 
(2,055  inhabitants)  and  the  famous  school  of  Schulpforta,  at  which  Fichte, 
Novalis,  Klopstock,  Ranke,  and  Mitscherlich  were  educated.  It  then  flows  round 
the  industrial  city  of  Naiunhurg  (16,258  inhabitants),  the  native  place  of  Lepsius, 
likewise  a  pupil  of  Schulpforta.  After  having  been  joined  by  the  Unstrut,  which 
flows  past  the  mining  town  of  Sangershausen  (8,475  inhabitants),  the  Saale  washes 
the  foot  of  vine-clad  hills,  and  runs  through  Weissen/els  (16,924  inhabitants), 
which  is  inferior  to  Naumburg  and  Zeitz  (16,480  inhabitants),  an  ancient  Slav 
town  to  the  west  of  it,  as  a  seat  of  industry.  Numerous  battles  have  been  fought 
in  this  region,  which  is  traversed  by  the  roads  leading  from  Prussia  and  Saxony  to 
the  defiles  of  Thuringia.  At  Itosubach  Frederick  II.  beat  the  French  under 
Soubise  in  1757.     At  Liitzen  (2,875  inhabitants)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1632, 
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Fig.  184. — Halle  and  ith  Salt  Lakb. 
Scale  1 :  320,000. 
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was  struck  down  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  Napoleon  achieved  a  victory  in 
1813.  At  Merseburg  (13,664  inhabitants),  in  the  north,  Henry  the  Fowler 
defeated  the  Hungarians  in  933.  Merseburg  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  during  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  German  emperors.  Its  fairs 
were  as  important  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  are  those  of  Leipzig  now.  Salt  mines 
are  worked  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  same  source  Halle  (60,503  inhabit- 
ants), lower  down  on  the  Saale,  is  indebted  for  its  existence.  The  salt-makers,  or 
Halloren,  who  are  believed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  have  retained  some  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  their  esprit  de  corps  to  the  present  day.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Halle,  the  "Town  of  Salt,"  acquired  .additional 
importance  by  becoming  the  seat  of  a  university  at  present  frequented  by  nearly 
a  thousand  students.  The  town  has  several  learned  societies,  and  its  orphanage, 
founded  by  Francke  in  1698,  is  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the 
world.  The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  old  churches,  its  "  red  tower,' '  and  a  sVatue 
of  Handel,  the  most  famous  of  its  children,  possesses  features  of  originality,  but 
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the  suburbs  are  as  vulgar  as  any  other  modem  seat  of  industry.  Formerly  the 
town  increased  but  slowly,  and  about  the  middle  of  this  century  it  counted 
15,000  paupers  amongst  a  population  of  30,000  souls.  But  the  coal  mines  in  its 
environs  *  and  the  navigable  river  have  led  to  the  development  of  numerous 
industries.  The  railway  carriage  works  of  Halle  and  its  beet-  root  sugar  manu- 
factories are  amongst  the  most  important  in  Germany. 

To  the  north-west  of  Halle  the  Saale  is  joined  by  the  effluent  of  tho  Salt  Lake, 
and  by  the  river  which  runs  past  the  mining  town  of  Eiskben  (14,379  inhabitants), 
rendered  famous  in  connection  with  events  in  Luther's  life.  The  Saale  then 
flows  through  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  past  Bernburg  (19,929  inhabitants),  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  that  duchy.  At  Kalbe  (11,100  inhabitants),  a 
Prussian  town,  it  flows  into  the  Elbe.  At  Kothen  (14,408  inhabitants),  an  old 
residential  town  of  the  Dukes  of  Anhalt,  to  the  east,  Hahnemann,  the  homoeopathist, 
persecuted  by  his  colleagues,  found  an  asylum.  Several  mining  and  industrial 
towns  lie  in  a  lateral  valley  to  the  west  of  the  Saale,  Aschersleben  (17,391  inha- 
bitants) and  Hettstedt  (5,988  inhabitants)  being  the  most  important,  whilst  the 
plain  extending  to  the  northern  foot  of  the  Harz  is  the  seat  of  several  cities  which 
have  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Wernigerode  (7,577  inhabitants), 
with  its  commanding  castle,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz.  Halberstadt  (17,757 
inhabitants),  to  which  the  Diets  of  the  empire  were  repeatedly  convoked,  is  a 
town  of  mediaeval  aspect,  built  amphitheatrically  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  curious  old  houses  with  carved  fronts.  Qtiedfinburg  (17,035 
inhabitants),  to  the  south  of  it,  and  nearer  to  the  Harz,  is  likewise  an  ancient 
city.  The  ancient  castle,  which  overlooks  it,  was  the  residence  of  an  abbess, 
who  at  the  meetings  of  the  Diet  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  bishops.  Quedlinburg 
has  several  manufactories  and  market  gardens  covering  nearly  5,000  acres. 
Klopstock  was  bom  in  it,  and  Karl  Ritter,  one  of  the  renovators  of  geographical 
science. 

The  Bode,  below  Halberstadt,  flows  past  Oachersleben  (7,831  inhabitants),  and 
then  abruptly  turning  to  the  south-east,  it  passes  Stassfurt  (11,263  inhabitants), 
not  many  years  ago  an  inconsiderable  village,  but  now  famous  for  its  salt  works 
and  the  chemical  factories  which  have  sprung  up  around  them.  In  1877  793,454 
cwts.  of  common  salt,  3,914,663  cwts.  of  potash  salts,  and  726  cwts.  of  borate  of 
magnesia  were  won.  LeopoMshall  (2,128  inhabitants),  in  its  neighbourhood,  has 
also  salt  works. 

That  portion  of  Prussia  which  adjoins  Leipzig  is  likewise  densely  inhabited, 
and  abounds  in  manufactories.  Delifzsch  (8,228  inhabitants)  has  become  famous 
on  account  of  its  People's  Bank,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  thousands  of 
others.  Eilenburg  (10,312  inhabitants),  farther  to  the  east,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mulde,  has  cotton-mills  and  other  factories.  Bitter/eld  (5,693  inhabitants)  has 
coal  mines,  which  supply  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts  with  fuel.  Dessau 
(19,643  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  is  one  of  the  neatest 
towns  of  the  country.     Its  castle  contains  valuable  collections,  and  near  it  is  the 

*  They  }-icld  nearly  3,000,000  tons  annually. 
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park  of  irdriitz  (1,842  inhabitants),  with  magnificent  oaks.  Dessau  was  the  birth- 
phico  of  Mendelssohn.  The  town  has  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  German 
education,  for  it  wos  there  Basedow  founded  his  PhUnnthropium  in  1774,  one  of  the 
first  institutions  which  broke  with  the  old  routine. 

The  Elbe,  soon  after  it  has  entered  upon  Prussian  soil,  washes  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  Torgaii  (10,707  inhabitants).  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is 
comparatively  sterile,  and  towns  are  far  fewer  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale. 
Wittenhprg  (12,427  inhabitants),  nevertheless,  enjoys  a  considerable  importance  as 
a  stage  on  the  road  which  connects  Berlin  with  Leipzig.  Founded  probably  by 
Flemish  colonists,  Wittenberg  subsequently  became  the  residence  of  the  Electors 
of  Saxony,  but  acquired  most  fame  through  its  university,  which  was  transferred 
in  1817  to  Halle.  At  Wittenberg  Luther  affixed  his  famous  theses  to  the  door  of 
a  church,  and  monuments  have  been  raised  to  him  and  his  fellow-labourer 
Melanchthon. 

Having  been  reinforced  by  the  Mulde,  the  Elbe  flows  past  Aken  (5,092  inhabit- 
ants). Bnrhj  (5,073  inhabitants)  is  situate  below  the  confluence  with  the  Saale, 
whilst  Zerbst  (5,073  inhabitants),  a  town  of  Anhalt,  famous  for  its  breweries,  lies  to 
the  east,  at  some  distance  from  the  Elbe.  Schotubeck  (10,966  inhabitants),  below 
Barby,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Elbe,  has  salt  works,  baths,  and  chemical  factories. 
A  little  lower  down  we  find  ourselves  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Magdeburg. 

Magdeburg  (122,786  inhabitants)  occupies  a  favourable  position  below  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  direct  road  which  connects  Cologne 
with  Berlin  and  Danzig.  But  the  very  advantages  of  its  position,  which  make 
Magdeburg  a  place  of  strategical  importance,  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  fearful 
disasters  which  can  befall  a  town ;  for,  when  Tilly  captured  it  in  1631,  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  30,000  of  its  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames.  There  only 
remained  intact  thirty-seven  houses,  the  cathedral,  and  another  church.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I. 
Magdeburg  is  at  present  the  great  central  fortress  of  Germany,  with  numerous 
detached  forts.  Its  suburbs  are  built  at  some  distance  outside  the  ramparts,  and 
include  an  Old  Newtown  (Alte  Neustadt)  and  a  New  Newtown  (Neue  Neustadt). 
The  town  is  a  great  mart  for  com,  beet-roots,  and  other  agricultural  produce  yielded 
by  its  fertile  "  Bdrde."  There  are  sugar  refineries,  machine  shops,  foundries,  and 
cotton-mills.  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  pump,  was  a  native 
of  Magdeburg. 

Burg  (15,238  inhabitants),  on  the  Ilile,  famous  for  its  cloth,  the  manufacture 
of  which  was  introduced  by  French  Huguenots,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  north 
of  Saxony.  Neuhaldensleben  (5,847  inhabitants),  Oardelegen  (6,389  inhabitants), 
and  Salzwedel  (8,344  inha  ''iints),  all  of  them  on  small  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  are 
manufacturing  places  of  less  note.  Stendal  (12,851  inhabitants,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  of  Slav  origin)  is  an  old  imperial  residence,  and  several  of  its  civil  and 
religious  edifices,  its  "Roland,"  and  its  fortified  gates  date  back  to  this  epoch  of  its 
glory.  It  is  the  native  place  of  Winckelmann,  and  the  capital  of  the  Old  March 
(Altraark),  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe. 
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BnANDKMiniri. — TheSj)roo,  that  essentially  Prussian  river,  drains  a  very  large 
basin.  Reinforced  by  numerous  streams  rising  in  Saxony  and  Upper  LuHutia,  it 
enters  Brandenburg  u  short  distance  above  Spremlwnj  (10,295  inhabitants),  and 
then  flows  through  Kottbua  (25,594  inhabitants),  an  important  railway  centre, 
with  lurge  cloth-mills,  furniture  factories,  lignite  mines,  and  carp  ponds.     The 

Fig.  186. — MAnDEiivRO. 
Scale  1  :  120,000. 
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neighbouring  towns,  including  Finstencalde  (6,917  inhabitants),  to  the  west,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Little  Elster,  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

Having  ramified  into  numerous  branches  whilst  passing  through  the  Spreewald 
the  Spree  is  once  more  gathered  in  a  single  bed  near  Liibben  (5,387  inhabitants), 
and  then  traverses  lake  after  lake.  In  this  portion  of  its  course  it  only  passes  a 
single  town  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  namely,  Furatenwalde  (9,679  inhabitants). 
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Pig.  186.— Thi  Oati  op  TTRNLiNORHf  at  Stkndal. 


As  it  nears  Berlin  the  villages  become  more  numerous,  and  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  pleasure  gardens  herald  the  proximity  to  a  large  city 
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Ihrlin*  tho  oapitnl  of  Pruaniu  unci  uU  Oonnuny,  has  now  only  London  and 
PuriM,  ond  porhaps  Vionna,  for  its  HUporiors  in  population  in  Kuropo.  On  tho 
tormination  of  tho  Thirty  Yoars'  \Var  in  I04H,  Herlin  had  only  ({,000  inho- 
hitantB,  whilst  now  if  '\%  one  of  tho  great  cities  of  tho  world.  Tho  causes  which 
conduced  to  this  rit^Hd  f»rnwth  do  not  at  onco  strike  us,  and  there  have  oven  been 
some  who  spoke  of  Tk-rlin  as  oi 'U]»'-iag  a  site  fixed  upon  by  chance  or  caprice. 
Nothing  could  be  less  tru«,  for  IJerliu  is  no  artificial  creation,  but  tho  sijontancous 
product  of  its  geographical  sunuundings. 

It  is  truo  that  the  environs  of  the  grout  city  are  singularly  unattractive.  Sandy 
plains,  heaths,  and  swamps ;  stunted  trees  overhanging  muddy  pools  ;  roads  alter- 
nately covered  with  dust  or  mire;  dilapidated  houses,  with  storks  perched  on  their 
ohimneys — these  aw  the  features  of  the  country,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


Fig.  187. — CoMPAHATivi  Growth  ok  Viskna  aku  Diulin. 
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of  the  great  highways.  Nature  has  her  charms  there  too.  but  equally  true  it  is 
that  Berlin  owes  nothing  to  the  beauty  or  natural  fertility  of  its  environs.  It 
possesses  not  even  the  advantage  of  being  seated  upon  a  great  navigable  high- 
way, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  mines.  A  huge  agglomeration  of  vulgar 
houses,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  sandy  plain  almost  devoid  of  picturesque  features, 
Berlin,  nevertheless,  has  not  sprung  into  existence  at  the  beck  of  a  despot.  The 
fact  of  its  having  become  the  capital  of  a  large  state  has  no  doubt  contributed 
towards  its  growth,  but  it  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
geographical  reasons,  though  they  lie  not  on  the  surface,  which  have  enabled 
Berlin  to  increase  rapidly.     The  site  which  it  occupies  is  marked  out  by  nature 

•  In  1871,  Berlin,  including  its  suburbs,  had  826,341  inhabitants;  in  187S,  966,858 ;  in  1878,  probably 
1,028,238  inhabitants.  Within  a  radius  of  4  geographical  miles  of  the  castle  there  lived,  in  1876, 
1,059,519  souls,  whilst  Vienna,  within  a  similar  radius  from  St.  Stephen's,  numbered  1,061,278. 
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as  a  suitable  locality  for  a  town.  Tae  most  ancient  portion  of  the  town,  formerly 
known  as  Kollu  (Hill  ?),  occupies  an  island  of  the  Spree.  No  more  secure  posi- 
tion could  have  been  found  for  a  village  of  fishermen,  for  the  banks  of  the  Spree 
are  high  opposite  to  this  island,  and  offer  facilities  for  the  erection  of  works  of 
defence.  Berlin  is  first  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  is  probably  very  much  older.  Its  name  is  asserted  by  some  to  mean  ••  ford  " 
or  "crossing  place,"  whilst  others  as  positively  translate  it  as  "goose-field"  or 
"mud-pond." 

This  small  village  of  fishermen,  however,  would  never  have  acquired  the 
historical  fame  of  Berlin,  if,  in  addition  to  its  defending  an  important  passage 
over  the  Spree,  it  did  not  likewise  occupy  the  centre  of  the  entire  region  between 

Fig.  188. — The  Havel  and  Spkeb. 
Scale  1 :  174,000. 


20  Miles. 


the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Both  the  Havel  and  the  Spree  are  unimportant  rivers, 
but  they  are  deep  and  navigable,  and,  together  with  artificial  canals,  form  an 
extensive  network  of  communication.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Berlin  was  at 
the  head  of  a  federation  of  towns,  and  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  confederates 
were  held  in  it.  ♦ 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and 
its  influence  grew  apace.  The  geographical  advantages  of  its  position  contributed 
towards  its  coiumercial  development.  The  high-road  which  connects  Breslau, 
the  eomincrcial  centre  of  the  Upper  Oder,  w^ith  Hamburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  runs  through  Berlin,  Avliere  it  is  crossed  by  the  high-road  communicating 
between  Leipzig  and  Stettin.    The  North  Sea  was  as  accessible  to  the  merchants  of 
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Berlin  as  the  Baltic,  and  they  were  able  to  control  the  whole  of  the  commercial 
movement  going  on  in  the  seaports  from  Eniden  to  Konigsberg  and  Mcmol.  In 
its  commanding  position  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  plain  stretching  from  the  Ems 
to  the  Momol,  it  exercises  a  preponderating  influence  upon  all  other  towns,  and 
this  influence  grows  with  the  advance  of  railways.  Its  increase  in  population, 
industry,  and  wealth  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  Prussia's  political 
power.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  trades  and  handicrafts,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  still  enforced  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  attracted  crowds 
of  immigrants,  and  the  number  of  residents  who  are  not  nutives  of  Berlin  is 
nearly  as  large  as  in  American  cities.*  Many  of  these  immigrants,  no  doubt,  sank 
into  misery  instead  of  making  their  fortunes,  as  they  expected,  for  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  and  the  rents  have 
risen  to  an  unprecedented  height. 

The  interior  of  Berlin  can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem  the  monotony  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  Spree,  when  it  first  enters  the  town,  is  a  respectable 
river,  nearly  300  yards  wide,  but,  in  its  passage  through  it,  it  gradually  becomes 
changed  into  an  open  sewer.  The  principal  buildings  rise  in  the  insular 
quarter  surrounded  by  the  Spree,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  noble  avenue 
of  lime-trees  known  as  "  Unter  den  Linden."  An  area  extending  in  no  direc- 
tion for  more  than  1,300  yards  is  crowded  with  the  town-hall,  the  royal  castle, 
the  arsenal,  the  university,  the  academy,  the  museums,  the  library,  the  opera- 
house,  the  principal  theatre,  the  exchange,  the  finest  churches,  and  the  grandest 
private  mansions.  Many  of  these  buildings  contain  valuable  collections  of  art 
treasures.  The  arsenal,  to  be  converted  into  a  temple  of  glory,  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  arms.  The  old  museum,  with  a  peristyle  decorated  with  incomprehensible 
mythological  frescoes  by  Cornelius,  boasts  but  of  few  masterpieces,  but  its  collec- 
tions are  well  arranged.  The  staircase  of  the  new  museum  contains  Kaulbach's 
famous  historical  frescoes.  Its  collection  of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities  is 
highly  esteemed,  A  National  Gallery  contains  works  by  modern  German 
masters. 

As  a  "  city  of  intelligence,"  Berlin,  of  course,  possesses  a  good  library, 
numerous  scientific  societies,  and  hundreds  of  periodicals.!  The  university,  with 
its  special  museums  and  laboratories,  numbers  2,600  students.  The  Victoria 
Lyceum,  founded  by  Miss  Archer,  is  attended  by  600  lady  students.  A  technical 
school  has  1,600  pupils.  There  are  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  an  excellent 
aquarium,  and  numerous  private  collections.  Amongst  famous  men  born  in 
Berlin  are  the  brothers  Humboldt,  Richard  Boeckh,  Klaproth,  Brugsch,  Madler, 
and  many  others,  but  nearly  all  the  public  statues  commemorate  military 
heroes.  The  most  conspicuous  amongst  them  is  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by 
Ranch. 

Berlin  holds  a  high  rank  as  an  industrial  city.  In  1877  its  2,213  manu- 
factories employed  58,246  hands,  a  number  far  less  than  in  preceding  years,  for 

*  In  1875,  out  of  a  population  of  966,858  persons,  only  399,673  were  natives  of  Berlin. 

t  In  1877,  364  periodicals  were  published  at  Berlin,  inclusive  of  241  devoted  to  science  or  art. 
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between  1872  and  1876  twenty-nine  public  companies  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rolling  stock  and  metal  ware  lost  £0,240,000,  or  76  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 
One  of  the  private  manufactories,  that  of  Borsig,  has  turned  out  several  thousand 
locomotives.  Of  great  importance  is  the  manufacture  of  telegraph  apparatus, 
pianofortes,  paper-hangings,  hosiery,  and  drapery.  Enormous  breweries  are 
scarcely  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the  demands  of  their  consumers.  The  number 
of  distilleries  is  also  very  large.  The  limestone  quarries  at  Biidersdorf,  to  the 
east  of  Kopnik,  supply  a  great  portion  of  Northern  Germany  with  building 
stones.  The  so-called  Berlin  porcelain  is  manufactured  at  Charlottenburg. 
When  Berlin  shall  be  united  to  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  ship  canal,  its  industry 
and  commerce  will  no  doubt  take  a  development  not  hitherto  dreamed  of. 

Berlin,  which,  including  the  Thiergarten,  covers  an  area  of  14,020  acres, 
spreads  very  rapidly  in  almost  all  directions,  and  is  continually  encroaching  upon 
the  solitudes  which  surround  it.  The  railway  termini,  barracks,  gas  works, 
and  hospitals,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  century  occupied  its  outskirts,  are 
now  surrounded  by  houses.  The  military  authorities,  to  escape  this  incessant 
invasion  of  civilian  buildings,  have  removed  their  practising  grounds  to  Zoasen 
(3,103  inhabitants),  a  town  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Berlin.  The  line  which 
joins  Zossen  to  Berlin  was  constructed  and  is  being  worked  by  the  railway 
battalion. 

In  the  north-east,  owing  to  the  cold  winds,  Berlin  grows  less  quickly.  In  the 
east  a  suburb  stretches  as  far  as  the  village  of  Lichtenberg,  where  the  new  school 
for  cadets  has  been  built.  In  the  south  the  houses  extending  along  the  Spree  do 
not  yet  reach  the  small  town  of  Kopnik  (7,113  inhabitants).  Rixburg  (16,309 
inhabitants),  in  the  south-east,  is  separated  by  the  park  of  the  Hasenheide  from 
Berlin.  The  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Hussites  live  in  this  suburban  village, 
still  mixing  a  few  Ghechian  words  with  the  German.  But  it  is  towards  the  west 
that  Berlin  extends  most  rapidly.  The  elegant  quarters  surrounding  the  Thier- 
garten join  it  there  to  Charlottenburg  (25,847  inhabitants)  and  the  villas  of  the 
west-end.  The  mausoleum  in  the  park  of  Charlottenburg  contains  Rauch's 
masterpiece,  a  recumbent  figure  of  Queen  Louise. 

Spandati  (26,888  inhabitants),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Spree  and  Havel,  and  in 
the  midst  of  lakes  and  swamps,  is  the  citadel  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  town  of  arsenals, 
gun  factories,  and  military  workshops.  The  castle  of  Tegel,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Spandau,  was  the  residence  of  the  brothers  Humboldt, 
who  lie  buried  there.  Another  lake,  to  the  south-west,  reflects  the  dome  and 
towers  of  Potsdam  (45,003  inhabitants),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
Prussia.  The  town  itself  is  very  dull,  existing  only  for  the  sake  of  princes, 
generals,  and  court  functionaries,  and  the  environs  abound  in  royal  parks, 
including  those  of  Sans  Souci  and  Babelsberg.  The  lowlands  .>/ .>..ad  Potsdam 
are  now  cultivated  as  market  gardens,  and  at  Nowmces  (6,664  inhabitants),  a 
Ghechian  colony  founded  by  Frederick  II.,  the  inhabitants  engage  in  cotton 
and  silk  spinning.  Hackel,  the  anthropologist,  and  Helmholtz  were  bom  at 
Potsdam.     It  was  in  this  town  that  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  kept  his 
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regiments  of  giunta,   mid   the   inhubituntH   uru    ntill    i-einutrkubl      for   th<>ir   tall 
stature. 

JitrniiH  {(),W>)  inhubitimts),  on  the  Stettin  Riiihvuy  ;  Ntiiivn  (f),9'>>  inhaJ"  «!•), 
on  tbe  Hamburg  one  ;  and  tbroo  iniiuufucturing  towns  in  the  direction  of  I  pzig. 
viz.  Lnvkciiin(l(li'  (1''{,81(J  inhubitunts),  Jiitnhoijk  (0,77(i  iiiliubitunts),  uiid  H^n- 
hriezcn  (o,40(»  inhubituntH),  may  be  looked  upon  us  the  udvuiiced  ponts  of  ;W?ri»ii 
Even  JhaiK/riihiirij  (ii7,!l71  inhubitunts),  the  cupitul  of  the  Murch,  occupies  u  some- 
what Nimilur  position.  It  is  u  prosperous  town,  ubout  hulf-wuy  between  Iterlin  und 
Magdeburg,  neur  where  the  Iluvel  turns  to  the  north,  und  its  shipping  trude  is 
considerable. 

Other  towns  of  importance  are  scarce  in  the  Brandenburg  portion  of  the  basins 


Fig.  180.— Dhandknhuho. 
Scale  1  :  SOO.OOO. 
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of  the  Huvel  and  Elbe.  Rathenow  (9,940  inhabitants),  on  tbe  Havel,  is  known  for  its 
bricks  and  the  thousands  of  swans  which  throng  the  neigh  bouring  lakes.  Harelberg, 
on  an  island  of  the  Havel,  near  it«  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  is  a  place  of 
commerce.  Wittenberge  (7,640  inhabitants),  on  the  Elbe,  has  some  river  traffic, 
whilst  Perleherg  (7,595  inhabitants),  Pritzwalk  (5,760  inhabitants),  WitMock 
(6,801  inhabitants),  and  Neu  Rtippin  (12,470  inhabitants),  the  latter  built  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake,  are  market  towns  of  some  importance. 

Hambiro. — Below  Wittenberge  the  Elbe,  for  nearly  100  miles,  flows  through 
a  sterile  district,  being  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Heath  of  Liineburg,  and 
on  the  right  by  the  plateau  of  Mecklenburg.  Even  Lauenhitrg  (4,625  inhabit- 
ants), the  most  important  town  on  this  part  of  its  course,  '  •  hardly  more  than  a 
village.  But  not  much  below  it  a  forest  of  masts,  villus,  houses,  and  towers 
05 
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announces  tliat  wo  uro  upprouching  a  lurgu  city,  and  soon  after  Hamburg  lies 
•preiul  out  bofuro  un. 

That  city,  the  most  populous  of  the  German  Empire,  after  nerlin,  the  foromoBt 
as  a  i)laco  of  commerce,  lies  (W  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  P^lbo.  The  tide  enables 
the  largest  veHMeU  to  ascend  tu  the  (|uays  and  docks  of  the  town,  and  its  commerce 
is  fed  by  the  vast  triangular  region  bounded  in  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Cracow  to  liasel.     On  the  continent  it  has  no  rival,  not  oven  Marsoilloa. 


Kiif.   HM».--A  "  Fi.rr.T"  i>  ilAMiii'Hn. 


Hamburg  owes  its  pre-eminence  not  merely  to  natural  advantages,  but  more 
especially  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  ever  distinguished  its  citizens. 
Originally  a  "  brook,"  or  swamp,  a  mile  in  width,  separated  the  city  from  the 
Elbe;  but  this  the  citizens  drained  several  centuries  ago,  and  ever  since  that 
time  they  have  been  unremitting  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Lower  Elbe.      Works  of  "  regulation "  now  in  progress  are  intended   to 
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suppress  the  conflict  of  the  tidal  streams  which  now  takes  phice  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  northern  and  southern  arms  of  the  Elbe.  "  Fleets,"  or  Flethen, 
traverse  a  portion  of  the  town,  giving  access  to  the  warehouses,  whilst  large 
docks  and  basins,  capable  of  accommodating  hundreds  of  vessels,  extend  along  the 
river-side.  Hamburg  carries  on  commerce  ".  ith  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  with  England,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  passing  through  it  is 
almost  as  large  as  at  Bremen.* 

The  old  Hanse  town  does  not  form  part  of  the  German  Zollverein,  and  remains 
the  capital  of  a  small  independent  state,  having  a  Budget  almost  as  heavy  as  that  of 
Berlin.t  Among  the  famous  children  of  the  town  are  Poggendorflf,  the  physicist ; 
Bode  and  Encke,  the  astronomers ;  and  Henry  Barth,  the  traveller. 

The  old  city  within  the  fortifications,  now  changed  into  a  public  walk,  forms  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  agglomeration  of  houses  known  as  Hamburg,  but  it  is  the 
busiest  part,  and  most  public  buildings  rise  in  it.  The  latter  include  the  exchange, 
a  Palace  of  Arts,  the  Johanneum,  with  a  library  of  300,000  volumes,  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  latter  only  lately  completed  from  a 
design  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  with  a  steeple  rising  to  a  height  of  482  feet.  The 
finest  quarter  of  the  town  lies  around  the  huge  sheet  of  water  known  as  the 
Binnen-Ahter,  and  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  fearful  conflagration  of  1842.  The 
suburbs  are  full  of  manufactories  and  ship-yards.  The  Lake  of  the  Grosse-Alster, 
in  the  north,  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  the  suburbs  of  TJhlenhorst, 
Eilbeck,  Barmbeck,  and  others.  St.  George,  in  the  east,  extends  to  Hamm  and 
other  outlying  places ;  the  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  lie  in  the  west ; 
St.  Paul's,  the  Wapping  of  Hamburg,  joins  the  latter  to  Altona  (84,097  inhabitants), 
a  town  in  Holstein,  altogether  overshadowed  by  its  more  powerful  neighbour  ;  and 
to  the  west  Altona  is  continued  by  Neumiihlen  and  Ottensen  (12,406  inhabitants). 
Another  suburb,  Steinwarder,  has  only  recently  been  founded  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Norder  Elbe,  on  swampy  soil,  drained  at  vast  expense.  A  magnificent 
railway  bridge  connects  Hamburg  with  the  Hanoverian  city  of  Harburg,  whilst 
Wandsbeck  (13,528  inhabitants),  in  Holstein,  and  several  charming  villages  on  the 
Lower  Elbe,  are  likewise  dependencies  of  the  great  city.  The  islands  of  the  Elbe, 
or  Elb-Werder,  are  rich  in  pastures,  and  contain  the  dairy  farms  which  supply  Ham- 
burg with  milk,  whilst  the  Vierlande,  or  "  Four  Lands,"  to  the  south-east,  around 
Bvrgedorf  (3,889  inhabitants),  furnish  it  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  Vier- 
landers  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  the  descendants  of  Hollanders  who  settled  in  the 
country  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  converted  a  swampy  tract  into  most  productive 
market  gardens. 

Ciixhaven  (4,102  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  outlying  port  of 


•  Hamburg,  together  with  its  fifteen  suburbs,  had  348,447  inhabitants  in  1875,  or,  inchiding  Altona 
nnd  Ottensen,  444,960.  In  1877  the  city  owned  450  sea-going  vessels  (inclusive  of  steamers),  of  2 lit, 698 
tons;  6,473  sea-going  vessels,  of  2,223,596  tons,  entered  its  port;  5,473  vessels,  of  2,243,014  tons, 
departed.  The  merchandise  imported  by  sea  had  a  value  of  .€46,456,000,  and  that  imported  by  land 
of  £38,750,000.  Of  the  imports,  £22  345,000  came  from  England,  £12,160,000  from  .tVmerica,  £740,000 
from  Asia,  &c. 

t  Revenue  (1877),  £1,264,585  (Berlin,  £2,112,160).    Debt,  £5,101,822  (Berlin,  £1,246,080). 
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Hambnrf?,  very  useful  in  winter,  wlieu  tlio  rivor  higher  up  is  ice-bound.     Docks 
and  piers  have  been  constructed  there.     On  the  promontory  of  Ilitzebiittel,  to  the 


Fig.    191.— VlEHMNIIFKd. 
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west  of  Cuxhuven,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  prehistoric  fortifications,  as  well  as 
a  castle  five  hundred  years  old. 

Linix K,  MiccKi.E.NBLRG,  AND  NoKTHERN  PoMERANiA. — Luheck  (44,799  inha- 
bitants) was  formerly  the  first  maritime  city  of  Germany,  and  the  capital  of  the 
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Tlanseatic  Louguc,  its  "Rights,"  or  "Luw,"  being  observed  from  Xovgorod  to 
Ainstcrduin,  und  from  '  lacow  to  Cologne  The  fleets  which  occasionally  giitlu-red 
in  the  estuury  of  the  Trave  were  powerful  enough  to  oppose  those  of  Deniuurk  and 
Sweden,  and  the  representatives  of  more  than  eighty  cities  met  in  the  town-hall 
to  deliberate  on  their  common  affairs.  This  federation  of  free  cities  formed  a 
very  powerful  European  state.  The  Itultic  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most 
frequented  seas  of  Europe,  but  after  the  discovery  of  a  direct  passage  to  the  Indies, 
and  of  the  New  World,  it  lost  its  importance,  and  Liibeck  gradually  sank  to 
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Fig.  192.— Lf  iiECK  Asn  Robtol-k. 
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the  position  of  a  second-rate  city.  Other  causes  contributed  to  its  decay.  The 
herrings  disappt  ired  from  the  banks  of  Scania,  and  migrated  to  the  western  coasts 
of  Scandinavia ;  religious  wars  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  inland  members 
of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  and  a  final  attempt  to  revive  that  federation,  in  1G69, 
led  to  no  result. 

Lubeck  is  now  a  very  inferior  town  to  Hamburg,  and  in  some  respects  it  is 
even  a  dependency  of  it,  playing  the  part  of  an  outlying  port  on  the  Baltic.  The 
absence  of  bustle  has  preserved  the  town  from  innovations,  and  its  ancient 
towers  and   buildings  impart  to  it.  quite  a  mediaeval  aspect.      The  town-hall, 
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the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  Ilolstein  Gate,  and  other  buildings  bear  witness 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  ancient  Liibeck,  no  less  than  to  the  artistic  instincts 
of  its  inhabitunts.  In  our  own  days  Liibock  is  once  more  increasing  in  population. 
It  has  ship-yurds  and  factories,  its  ancient  docks  are  crowded  with  shipping, 
and  even  large  vessels,  which  were  formerly  obliged  to  stop  at  Trnvvmibtde  (1,719 
inhabitunts),  can  now  proceed  up  to  the  town.  Most  of  the  commerce  is  carried 
on  with  Sweden  and  Russia.* 

Wixinar  (14,402  inhabitants)  occupies  in  many  respects  a  more  favourable 
position  than  Liibeck,  for  the  tide  rises  2  feet  in  its  estuary,  and  the  island  of  Poel 
protects  it  against  northerly  winds.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  7  feet  cannot, 
however,  pass  the  bar  which  closes  the  port.  Wismar  belonged,  for  more  than  a 
century  (lt)48 — 1703),  to  Sweden.  It  is  the  port  of  Sehwerin  (27,989  inhabitants), 
the  capital  of  Mecklenburg,  picturesquely  seated  on  the  peninsulas  of  a  lake,  with 
a  magnificent  castle  occupying  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  of  the  Wends.  Canals 
place  Schwerin  in  communication  with  Wismar,  Liibeck,  and  the  Elbe.  Near  it 
are  Parchim  (8,204  inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of  Moltke,  and  Ltiduigslust  (6,005 
inhabitants),  the  summer  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Mikilinborg,  an  old 
castle  of  the  Obotrites,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  whole  country,  has  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  its  site  being  occupied  now  by  a 
small  village. 

Rostock  (34,172  inhabitants)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Warnow, 
and  vessels  of  over  300  tons  burden  cannot  proceed  beyond  its  outport  of  Wame- 
miinde.  It  is  the  most  animated  seaside  town  of  Mecklenburg,  and  exports  the 
corn  received  from  Giistroic  (10,923  inhabitants),  Teterow  (5,247  inhabitants),  and 
other  towns  in  the  interior.  Its  merchant  fleet  more  than  suffices  for  the  wants 
of  the  port,  and  takes  a  considerable  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  other  towns. 
Rostock  is  a  picturesque  old  place,  the  seat  of  a  small  university.  Bliicher  was 
born  there.  Warnemunde  is  much  frequented  by  bathers  in  summer,  and  so  is  the 
Heilige  Damm,  to  the  west  of  it,  and  near  the  Grand  Ducal  summer  residence  of 
Dobheran  (3,827  inhabitants). 

Barth  (6,030  inhabitants),  on  a  lagoon  to  the  east  of  the  Regnitz,  on  the 
frontier  of  Pomerania,  is  hardly  inferior  to  its  famous  neighbour  Stralsund 
as  regards  the  number  of  its  merchant  vessels.  Stralsund  (27,765  inhabitantb) 
stands  upon  the  "  Gut "  which  separates  Rugen  from  the  mainland  of  Pomerania, 
and  is  one  of  those  fortresses  which  have  been  besieged  most  frequently.  Up  to 
1815  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Swedes.  The  ports  of  Grcifswald  (18,022 
inhabitants),  Wo/gast  (7,258  inhabitants),  and  Anklam  (11,781  inhabitants) 
succeed  each  other  as  we  proceed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  Both  Grcifs- 
wald and  Anklam  lie  on  navigable  canals  some  distance  from  the  sea,  the  port 
of  the  former  being  at  Eldcna.  The  university  of  Greifswald  was  endowed, 
in  1634,  with  the  domains  of  its  abbey,  now  the  seat  of  an  agricultural  academy. 

Some  of  the  inland  towns  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  plateau  are  of  impor- 
tance.    In  the  basin  of  the  Peene,  which  debouches  at  Anklam,   are  Malchin 

•  In  1878  Liibeck  had  46  eca-going  vessels,  of  10,2t3  tons  register. 
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(5,350  inhabitants),  famous  for  its  horse  fairs,  and  Demmin  (9,784  inhabitants), 
the  most  ancient  city  of  Pomerania.  Other  towns  of  note  are  Neii-Stre/itz  (8,525 
inhabitants),  Neu-Bi'dmknbuvg  (7,495  inhabitants),  and  Fnedland  (5,086  inha- 
bitants), the  wealthiest  town  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The  principal  towns  of 
the  Uckermark,  to  the  south  of  the  Haff  of  Stettin,  are  Prcnzlait  (15,606  inha- 
bitants), Paseiralk  (8,538  inhabitants),  and   Strashurg  (5,089  inhabitants). 

Prvssian  Silesia  (Schlesikn)  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the 
Oder,  but  the  hilly  tract  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  and  Galicia  gives  birth  to 
several  rivulets  which  flow  to  the  Vistula.  The  height  of  land  between  the 
two  river  basins  is  rich  in  coal,  and  numerous  towns  have  sprung  up  there. 
Argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal.     The 

Fig.  193. — Towns  of  Uppeb  Silesia. 
Scale  1  : 2,SOO,000. 
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coal  mines  have  been  worked  since  1784,  and  they  yield  now  about  6,000,000 
tons  annually.  No  less  than  500,000,000,000  tons  of  coals  exist  here  within  an 
area  of  530  square  miles,  and  down  to  a  workable  depth  of  1,970  feet.  Unfortunately 
this  Silesian  coal,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  very  inferior  in  quality.  The  zinc 
mines  yield  annually  about  33,000  tons  of  zinc. 

The  towns  in  the  coal  basin  all  resemble  each  other,  being  composed  of 
factories  and  workmen's  cabins,  with  the  castle  of  the  owner  of  the  mine  on  a 
commanding  hill.  They  have  very  rapidly  grown  in  population,  but  their 
inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis  which  led  to  the  closing  of 
numerous  factories,  have  recently  undergone  much  sufFering.  The  largest  amongst 
these  agglomerations  of  houses  is  Kbnigshutte   (26,040  inhabitants).     Beuthen 
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(22,8-4  inhabitants),  Kattowitz  (11,402  inhabitants),  GkUcitz  (14,120  inhabitants), 
and  Tiiruoirifz  (7,243  inhabitants)  are  likewiao  of  importance  as  mining  and 
manufacturing  towns.  M;/sfoicih  (G,82G  inhabitants)  is  an  important  railway 
centre  and  customs  station. 

Ralibor  (24,078  inhabitants),  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Oder;  Leoh- 
nchiitz  (11,42'j  inhabitants),  iu  the  midst  of  picturesque  hills;  Neustadt  (12,515 
inhabitants),  on  a  mountain  torrent;  Oppe/n  (12,498  inhabitants),  on  the  Oder; 
and  other  towns  lying  outside  the  coal  basin,  nevertheless  participate  in  its 
industrial  activity,  and  abound  in  factories  of  every  description.  The  Neisso, 
which  rises  in  the  Sudetcs,  flows  past  several  towns  of  note,  (ihfz  (12,514 
inliabitants),  a  fortress  close  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  occupies  its  upper  basin. 
Neurotk  (0,497  inhabitants),  on  a  stream  of  the  Eulengebirge,  has  cotton 
and  flax  mills.  Fratikeiistein  (7,480  inhabitants)  is  situate  close  to  the  famous 
but  useless  citadel  of  Silberberg,  hewn  in  the  live  rock.  PatHchkau  (5,401  inha- 
bitants), on  the  Neisso,  is  a  small  manufacturing  town.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  basin  of  the  Neisse  is  that  named  Neisse  (19,533  inhabitants), 
after  the  river  which  flows  past  it.  It  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength, 
defended  by  a  system  of  inundation. 

The  Neisse  almost  doubles  the  volume  of  the  Oder,  which  lower  down  is 
joined  by  the  Stober,  noar  whose  source  lies  the  town  of  Kreuzhurg  (5,238 
inhabitants).  The  Oder  then  flows  past  Brivg  (10,438  inhabitants),  the  birth- 
place of  Ottfricd  Muller,  and  at  Ohlau  (7,947  inhabitants)  it  approaches  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which,  rising  in  the  Eulengebirge, 
flows  past  Mumterberg  (5,591  inhabitants)  and  Strehkn  (0,289  inhabitants), 
and  then  runs  parallel  with  the  Oder  for  a  distance  of  25  miles,  as  far  as 
Breslau. 

Breslau  (239,050  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Silesia,  occupies  a  most  favourable 
position  for  commerce  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  and  many  important 
high-roads  converge  upon  it.  It  was  one  of  the  great  markets  of  the  Hanse,  and 
its  fairs  were  visited  by  Russians  and  Tartars,  who  there  purchased  the  products 
of  Western  industry.  To  this  day  Breslau  is  the  commercial  centre  of  extensive 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  districts.  As  a  grain  mart  it  has  few 
superiors,  and  its  trade  in  wool  is  very  extensive.  Industrial  establishments  of 
every  description,  including  beet-sugar  manufactories,  chemical  works,  cotton- 
mills,  and  foundries,  have  sprung  up  around  it. 

The  old  ramparts  were  razed  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  have  been  converted 
into  public  promenades.  Some  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  town  adjoining  them  can 
compare  with  any  others  in  Germany — colonnades,  balconies,  statues,  and  flower 
beds  contrasting  most  happily  with  the  blackened  factories  in  the  vicinity.  The 
"  Ring,"  or  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  is  the  most  curious  relic 
of  that  kind  which  the  Germans  have  inherited  from  the  Slavs.  The  town-hall 
is  a  remarkable  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  cathedral  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  Gothic  ediflces  of  Germany.  Breslau  has  given  birth  to  many 
men  of  fame,  including  Wolf,  the  mathematiciain ;  Schleiermacher,  the  philosopher  ^ 
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licssing,  the  painter ;  und  LaHHalU',  the  social  reformer.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1702  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  school  of  theology,  but  now  a  liberal  institution, 
is  attended  by  l,-{0()  students,  and  possesses  a  library  of  ;j;iO,()00  volumes,  the 
town  library  containing  200,000.  Wilhin  5  miles  of  Bresluu  is  the  famous 
Field  of  Dogs  (Hundsfeld),  where  the  army  of  Henry  V.  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Poles  (1100). 

Three  river*  join  the  Oder  a  short  distance  below  Breslau,  viz.  the  Weida, 

Fig.  194.— Thk  Town-hai.i.  or  Brmlau. 


Lobe,  and  Weistritz.  Oeh  (8,874  inhabitants)  and  Namslau  (5,383  inhabitants),  in 
the  valley  of  the  Weida,  to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  are  of  some  importance,  but  the 
towns  towards  the  west,  in  the  coal  basin  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Eulengebirge,  far 
surpass  them.  SchweidnUz  (19,681  inhabitants),  the  principal  town  of  this  mining 
district,  which  annually  yields  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  coal,  has  factories  of  every 
description,  but  is  more  especially  noted  for  its  gloves.  Waldenburg  (14,704 
inhabitants)  has  potteries,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  the  district,  including  Reichen- 
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bach  (7,'2i}H  inhubitunts),  Laiigniliieifiii  (1'2,044  inhabitants),  Altivtmn-  (7,740 
inhabitants),  CiuffcM/wnj  ((!,44'"»  inhubitanta),  W'tisnntehi  (.VUM)  inhabitants), /V«'(7(«r^ 
(7,Hv;i  inliabitiiiits),  and  Sfniijlifz  (10,;j0'2  inhabitantH),  are  distinguished  for  sorao 
special  branch  of  industry,  the  products  of  wliich  are  exported  by  the  merchants  of 
]ireshiu.  This  mining  rnd  manufacturing  region  attracts,  at  the  same  time,  Nhoiils 
of  tourists,   for  its  mountains  abound  in  picturesque  scenery,  and   the   mineral 

Ff«r.    195.— ESTHANCB  TO   THE   FeI,8EN8TAI>T,   NKAH    Wg(KKI.HI)OHF.    IN    RollKIIH. 


springs  of  Altwasser,  Ober-Salzbmnn,  and  Charlottenbrunn  are  highly  esteemed 
for  their  curative  properties.  One  of  tho  sights  of  this  country  is  the  Town  of 
Rocks,  or  Felsenstadt,  through  which  we  may  wander  as  in  the  streets  of  a 
deserted  city. 

Liegnitz  (31,442  inhabitants)  lies  on  the  important  natural  high-road  which 
leaves  the  Oder  near  Breslau,  and  passing  through  Neumarkt  (5,531  inhabitants), 
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follows  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  Ijcipzij^.  Armies  travoUod 
quite  as  much  by  that  road  us  did  merchants,  and  muny  buttles  huvo  been  foupfht 
near  it.  The  towers  of  the  ubbey  of  Wahhtatt,  •')  miles  to  the  south  of  Liognitz, 
mark  the  site  of  the  great  battle  which  shuttered  the  hosts  of  the  Mongols  in 
1241.  Liegnitz,  the  native  pluce  of  Dove,  with  its  neighbours  Jnncr  (10,.'{()2 
inhabitants),  Golilbery  ((),47>>  inhubitunts),  and  llainau  (-'.'Jol  inhabitants),  carries 
on  several  brunches  of  munufucture,  but  is  nioro  especially  noted  for  its.  vegotublas, 
flowers,  und  fruit  trees. 

G/oijuu  (18,041  inhubitants),  a  fortress  close  to  the  frontier  of  Poznuniu,  is  the 
first  large  town  on  the  Oder  below  Bresluu.  The  turgid  IJurtsch  and  the  canul 
(Polnischer  Lundgruben)  which  druins  the  swamps  of  Obra  join  the  Oder  near 
it.  The  townsof  Kroioschin  (8,034  inhubitants)  und  Itawilsrh  (11,141  inhabitants), 
to  u  large  extent  peopled  by  Jews;  Lima  (11,069  inhubitants),  the  hereditary 
seat  of  the  Loszc/ydskis,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  afforded  shelter  to 
Protestants  driven  from  Austria,  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
cloth,  and  Framtadt  (6,394  inhabitants),  are  geographically  dependencies  of  Glogau, 
but  have  been  politically  assigned  to  the  province  of  Posen. 

Neimilz  (5,895  inhabitants)  and  Griinberg  (12,200  inhabitants)  are  the  lust 
Silesian  towns  on  the  Oder,  the  latter  producing  a  wine  famous  for  its  acidity. 
Ziillichau  (7,378  inhabitants)  and  Schwiebua  (8,087  inhabitants),  in  side  valleys,  and 
Kro88en  (6,786  inhabitants),  on  the  Oder,  belong  to  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 
The  Sober,  however,  which  joins  the  Oder  at  Erossen,  and  the  Western  Neisse, 
which  enters  it  a  few  miles  lower  down,  flow  past  many  towns  still  belonging  to 
Silesia.  Landshut  (5,817  inhabitants),  a  picturesque  old  city ;  Ilirschberg 
(12,954  inhabitants),  famous  for  its  Turkish  carpets;  Warmbmnn  (2,998  inha- 
bitants), a  watering-place;  Lmcenberg  (5,293  inhabitants),  Bunzlau  (9,931  inha- 
bitants), Sprottau  (6,916  inhabitants),  and  Sagan  (10,538  inhabitants)  succeed 
each  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Bober  ;  Lauban  (10,076  inhabitants)  is  in  one  of  its 
side  valleys ;  whilst  Gbriitz  (45,310  inhabitants)  is  on  the  Neisse.  The  latter,  like 
Liegnitz,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  lying  upon  a  great  natural  highway,  which 
joins  Poland  with  Thuringia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  depression  which  extends  from 
the  vale  of  the  Oder  to  that  of  the  Upper  Elbe.  Oorlitz  was  the  birthplace  of  Jacob 
Bohme,  the  mystic.  Ancient  fortifications  and  grave-hills  are  numerous  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  Basin  of  the  Oder  to  the  North  of  Sii.esia.* — The  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  linen  is  the  great  industry  carried  on  in  Western  Silesia,  us  well  us 
in  the  Brandenburg  towns  of  Sorau  (13,138  inhabitants),  Sommerfcld  (10,235 
inhabitants),  Forat  (16,641  inhabitants),  and  Guben  (23,704  inhabitants),  which 
adjoin  it. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (47,180  inhabitants)  cannot  vie  with  its  namesake  on  the 
Main  in  wealth  and  population,  but  is  nevertheless  a  prosperous  town,  with 
numerous  factories  and  an  extensive  commerce.     It  is  the  port  of  Berlin  on  the 

*  Including  parts  of  Eastern  Brandenburg,  nearly  all  Posen,  Central  Pomerania,  and  a  small  part  of 
West  Prussia. 
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Oder,  occupying  H  siinilur  jrosition  with  roft'fonco  to  tho  capital  aHdooB  Ma^dobur^ 
on  tho  KIIm'.  Tlut  wliilst  the  hxttor  i«  a  fortress,  tho  mission  of  Frankfort  is 
altop[i'tlior  pacific,  fnio  walks  haviiijr  rcphiced  its  ancient  fortifications.  Ivitsfriii 
(ll,'J27  inhabitiints),  at  tho  moutli  of  the  "VVarthc,  is  a  fortress,  covering  llerlin 
towards  tho  east.  S('V(>ral  battles  have  been  fought  in  this  district.  At  Zorndorf 
Frederick  II.  triumphed  over  the  Russians  in  17">8;  at  Kunnersdorf,  tho  year 
after,  ho  was  almf)Ht  hopelessly  crushed. 

Tho  Warthe  is  nearly  as  long  a  river  as  tho  Odor,  but  it  flows  through  u  region 

Fig.   106.  — Sl'KDTTAl'  AND  Fhiihtadt. 
Boalo  t  :  240,000. 
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far  less  fertile  and  populous.  On  its  southern  affluent,  the  Brosna,  which  divides 
the  province  of  Posen  from  Russian  Poland,  are  situated  the  small  towns  of  Kempen 
(6,168  inhabitantn),  Odrowo  (8,339  inhabitants),  and  Pleschen  (6,348  inhabitants). 
Passing  through  Schrimm  (5,929  inhabitants),  on  the  Warthe,  and  Kurnik 
(2,658  inhabitants),  which  has  a  castle  of  the  fourteenth  century  containing  a 
rich  library,  we  reach  Posen  (65,681  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  province — 
a  town  more  German  now  than  Polish.  The  Warthe  at  Posen  is  navigable  only 
for  small  barges.     In  the  seventeenth  century  the  town  had  75,000  inhabitants, 
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but  when  I'ruNHiii  firHt  occupicHl  it  hs  popiilution  hud  Munk  to  *),()()()  houIs.  Ponon  in 
not  only  an  iin(v>rtant  fortroHH,  but  uUo  u  grout  corn  inurt.  Tt  bouHttt  of  Uio 
Iibrurii<8  of  Tount  Uuczyn>*ki  und  \hv  Socioty  of  Frionds  of  ScioiuM',  and  of  tho 
muHoum  of  Tount  Moli^y/iHki.  In  its  cathodral  several  Kings  of  Poland  lie  buried, 
but  (iiicscH  (riniezno,  11,20(!  inlialiitants),  in  a  region  of  lakes  and  woods  to  the 
north-east,  is  the  "  holy  "  town  of  Poland,  where  the  kings  wore  crowned  until  1  •■{','(). 
The  Wurthe  below  Posen  gradually  swerves  round  to  the  west.  It  is 
joined  by  the  Welna,  which  washes  the  walls  of  Jiiiijaxrn   {ii,0'2ti  inhubitunts). 
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Beyond  Schtcerin  (6,580  inhabitants)  the  Warthe  enters  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, und  flows  through  the  industrious  town  of  Landsbenj  (21,379  inhabitants). 
Nakel  (5,651  inhabitants)  is  the  only  town  of  note  on  the  Netze,  which  joins  the 
Warthe  a  ie'w  miles  above  Landsberg,  for  Schneidemiihl  (9,724  inhabitants)  and 
Deutsch-Krone  (6,06-1  inhabitants),  though  both  lying  within  its  basin,  are  situate 
on  tributaries  which  enter  it  from  the  north.  Towns  become  more  numerous  to 
the  west  of  Landsberg.  In  the  Neumark  ("  New  March  "),  to  the  north  of  the 
Warthe,  are  Friedcbcrg  (5,804  inhabitants),  Floldin  (6,295  inhabitants),  Armwalde 
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(0,86;5  inhabitiint8),un(l  KoiiltjHhvnj  ((l,;}8()  inhtibitunts) ;  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
Zivlciiziij  (5,731  inhiibitttiitH),  Dromen  (5,1(!7  inhnbitimts),  niul  Soiiiinihiiri/  (5,573 
inbabitnnts). 

Tho  heights  which  boiiiul  the  Hwnmpy  fliits  of  tho  "  (Merbruch  "  on  tho  west 
aro  occupied  by  towns  more  or  Iusn  depcudent  upon  Hcrlin  for  their  prosperity, 
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Wn'ezen  (7,920  inhabitants),  Freienwalde  (6,011  inhabitants),  and  Nemtadt-Eben- 
waMe  (10,483  inhabitants)  being  the  most  important  amongst  them.  Anger- 
munde  (6,601  inhabitants)  occupies  a  height  to  the  north  of  the  Finow  Canal,  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  Oder.  Schwedt  (9,592  inhabitants)  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oder,  whilst  Greifenhagcn  (6,759  inhabitants)  stands  on  an  eastern  arm  of 
that  river,  known  as  the  Eeglitz. 
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Stt'ffiii  (H),972  inhiibitantM),  tho  y^roat  tnuritiino  city  of  Pomoniiiiii,  is  Mitiiuto 
on  tho  wcNtiTii  t'dgo  of  thi!  delta  of  tho  Oder,  luid  from  the  pliitt'iiu  which  rises  to 
tho  wi'Ht  of  tho  city  we  look  down  upon  the  sinuous  course  of  the  river  through 
an  alluvial  bottom-land  for  over  encroaching  upon  the  ancient  gulf  of  the  sea,  now 
known  as  the  liuke  of  Damm.  Stettin  is  tho  lialtic  port  of  Dorlin,  and  incroiiHcs 
rapidly  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  fortificati(»ns  which  encircle  it.  A 
causeway,  5  miles  in  length,  connects  Stettin  with  Damin  (1,750  inhabitants),  to 
the  east  of  the  delta. 

Stettin  occupies  a  prominent  place  as  an  industrial  city.  It  has  ship-yards, 
raachino  shops,  cement  works,  potteries,  soap  and  candle  manufactories,  distilleries, 
and  breweries.  Vessels  drawing  1(5  feet  of  water  are  able  to  reach  tho  (juays  of 
the  town,  but  larger  ones  are  obliged  to  discharge  their  cargo  at  Siviiwniitndf 
(7,!)77  inhabitants),  tho  outport  of  Stettin  and  a  favourite  watering-place.  Wollin 
(5,2:i2  inliabitants)  and  luimitiiii  (5,4!)H  inhabitants),  on  the  Dieven(»w,  or  eastern 
outlet  of  the  Great  llatf,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  small  outlying  j)orts  of  tho 
great  city.  Tho  former  of  these  towns  is  the  ancient  Vineta,  or  City  of  tho 
Wends,  whicli  Adam  of  liremen,  in  the  second  half  of  tho  eleventh  century, 
describes  us  being  "  in  truth  the  largest  city  of  Europe."  The  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  actually  prove  that  it  formerly  occupied  an  area  thirty  times  nicjro 
extensive  than  it  does  now,  and  Arab  coins  in  large  numbers  have  been  found 
there. 

A  few  email  rivers  enter  the  Grosse  Ilafif  to  the  east  of  Stettin.  One  of  them 
irrigates  the  productive  corn-tields  of  Pi/ritz  (7,442  inhabitants) ;  another  washes 
the  walls  of  Starynrd  (20,173  inhabitants)  and  Oollnow  (7,913  Inhabitants),  both 
old  Ilanse  towns,  and  accessible  to  coasting  vessels. 

Eastern  Pomkrania. — The  maritime  slope  of  Eastern  Pomerania  presents 
none  of  those  features  which  favour  the  growth  of  large  cities,  for  the  coast  is 
exposed  and  devoid  of  shelter,  the  climate  is  rigorous,  and  the  fertile  tracts  of 
land  comparatively  limited.  Owing,  however,  to  the  development  of  local 
industries,  several  villages  have  become  real  towns.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rega 
are  Schierelbein  (5,638  inhabitants),  Labea  (5,010  inhabitants),  Rcgenwalde  (3,303 
inhabitants),  Oreifenberg  (5,631  inhabitants),  and  Treptow  (6,724  inhabitants). 
Kolberg  (13,537  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persante,  and  Koslin  (14,814 
inhabitants),  near  the  lagoon  of  Jamund,  are  both  prosperous.  Rugeuwalde 
(3,174  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wipper,  which  in  its  upper  course 
irrigates  the  district  around  Schlmce  (5,141  inhabitants),  carries  on  a  considerable 
coasti.ig  trade.  Stolp  (18,328  inhabitants),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
most  populous  town  of  Eastern  Pomerania,  whilst  Belgard  (7,181  inhabitants), 
tho  Bialygrod,  or  White  City,  of  the  Pomorzi,  has  maintained  its  rank  amongst 
the  inland  towns.  Dmnibnrg  (5,626  inhabitants)  and  NeuStettiii  (6,937  inha- 
bitants) rise  on  the  watershed  between  the  coast  rivers  and  the  Warthe,  whilst 
Laiienhurg  (7,165  inhabitants)  already  lies  within  the  circle  of  attraction  of  Danzig. 

The  Basin  of  the  Vistula. — T/iorn  (:2l,067  inhabitants),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  where  that  river  enters  the  territory  of  Prussia,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
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railway  bridge  2,600  feet  in  length,  was  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus,  "  terrao  motor, 
solis  stator."  In  1724  the  "  Queen  of  the  Vistula  "  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful 
massacre  of  Protestants.  It  is  an  important  fortress.  The  river  Derwenz,  a 
tributary  of  the  Vistula,  forms  the  boundary  between  Prussia  and  Poland,  nearly 
as  far  as  Stranburg  (5,454  inhabitants).  Inowmzlmv  (9,147  inhabitants),  to  the 
south-west,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  gypsum,  and  mines  of  rock-salt  are 
worked  near  it.  It  is  the  agricultural  centre  of  Cujavia,  one  of  the  most  productive 
corn  districts  of  Central  Europe. 

Bromhcrg  (31,308  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula, 
between  Warsaw  and  Danzig,  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  occupies 
a  very  favourable  commercial  position  on  the  Brahe,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Netze.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn.  Konitz  (8,046  inhabitants),  another  town  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  lies 
farther  north. 

The  Vistula,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Brahe,  skirts  the  terrace  upon  which 
rises  the  town  of  Kulm  (9,628  inhabitants).  It  then  passes  Schwetz  (5,210  inha- 
bitants), at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwarzwasser,  and  Orandenz  (16,615  inhabitants),  an 
important  place  of  commerce  defended  by  a  citadel.  Mariemcenler  (7,580  inha- 
bitants), one  of  the  earliest  towns  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  lies  on  the  slope 
of  the  plateau  which  bounds  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Vistula  on  the  east.  Soon 
afterwards  the  river  bifurcates,  its  eastern  branch,  the  Nogat,  flowing  to  Marienburg, 
whilst  the  main  branch  passes  beneath  the  bridge  of  Dirschau  (9,713  inhabitants), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering  works  of  modern  times.  Preussisch- 
Stargard  (6,022  inhabitants),  the  political  capital  of  the  district,  is  far  inferior  to 
Dirschau  in  trade  and  industry. 

Danzig  (97,931  inhabitants)  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Occupying  the  slope  of 
the  hills  overlooking  the  delta,  it  is  the  natural  intermediary  between  the  region 
of  the  Lower  Vistula  and  the  countries  beyond  the  sea.  The  view  enjoyed  from 
the  hills  above  Danzig  is  indeed  one  not  easily  forgotten,  more  especially  that 
afforded  by  the  wooded  heights  of  Oliva  (3,284  inhabitants),  a  village  rendered 
famous  by  an  ancient  abbey.  But  the  very  advantages  which  geographical 
position  confers  upon  Danzig  account  for  some  of  its  vicissitudes.  The  town  has 
sustained  many  sieges,  and  its  commerce  has  more  than  once  been  nearly  destroyed. 
Whilst  a  member  of  the  Hanse,  and  subsequently,  when  subject  to  Poland,  Danzig 
had  its  own  laws  {Dansiger  Willkur)  and  coined  its  own  money.  It  was  a  kind 
of  Northern  Venice,  not  only  because  canals  intersect  many  of  its  streets,  and 
its  houses  often  stand  upon  piles,  but  also  because  of  its  preponderating  influence 
upon  the  surrounding  country.  Several  churches,  a  town-hall,  an  exchange,  and 
high  houses  with  gable-ends  recall  these  glorious  old  times.  Philip  Cluvier,  one  of 
the  creators  of  historical  geography,  Fahrenheit,  and  Schopenhauer  were  natives  of 
Danzig.  One  of  the  islands  of  the  town  is  exclusively  occupied  by  granaries  six 
and  seven  stories  in  height.  For  fear  of  fire  this  island  is  deserted  during  the 
night  by  all  but  its  ferocious  watch-dogs,  which  prowl  through  its  alleys.  The 
export  in  corn  has  since  immemorial  time  been  the  great  source  of  wealth  of 
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Danzig.  Hundreds  of  barges  convey  to  it  the  wheat  from  all  parts  of  tho  basin  of 
the  Vistula,  the  barges  being  broken  up  on  reaching  Dunzig,  and  the  bargemen 
returning  on  foot  to  their  homes  in  Poland  or  Galicia.  Railways  have  in  a  large 
measure  deprived  Danzig  of  this  branch  of  business,*  but  it  is  still  the  first  city  of 
Europe  for  its  timber  trade.  The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Danzig  increase 
from  year  to  year.  They  include  woollen  and  paper  mills,  chemical  works,  dis- 
tilleries, machine  shops,  and  ship-yards. 

Marienburg  (8,526  inhabitants),  on  the  Nogat,  never  attained  tho  commercial 
importance  of  its  neighbour  Danzig,  although  for  a  considerable  time  it  was  the 

Fig.  199. — The  Castle  op  Maribnbvro. 


capital  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  in  1440, 
consisted  of  3,000  knights,  who  reigned  over  55  towns,  48  strong  castles,  and 
18,368  villages.  The  old  fortress  of  the  order  overtowers  all  other  buildings  of 
the  town,  and  some  of  its  rooms  are  admired  as  favourable  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture.  A  railway  bridge,  no  less  remarkable  in  its  way  than  the  old  palace 
of  the  knights,  spans  the  Nogat. 

Elbhig   (35,878   inhabitants),  the   ancient   Truso,   was  founded   in   1237   by 
colonists  from  Liibeck  and  Meissen,  and  two  centuries  afterwards  placed  itself 

•  In  1862  322,120  tons  of  wheat  were  exported  by  sea;  in  1873  only  121,200  tons. 
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under  the  protection  of  Poland.  Its  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  Danzig,  but, 
owing  to  the  small  depth  of  its  river,  it  is  unable  to  compete  with  its  more  power- 
ful neighbour  for  a  share  in  the  maritime  trade.  Elbing  is  the  natural  market- 
place of  the  lake  district  which  extends  to  the  south-east  in  the  direction  of  Osterode 
(0,746  inhabitants),  and  is  traversed  by  several  canals  used  for  the  transport  of 
timber.  At  Tannenhcrg,  to  the  south  of  Osterode,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  in  1410, 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat,  from  which  they  never  recovered. 

Prussia  to  the  East  of  the  Basin  of  the  Vistula. — Braumherg  (10,796 
inhabitants),  to  the  north-east  of  Elbing,  is  situate  on  the  navigable  Passarge,  which 
flows  into  the  Frische  Haff,  and  is  bounded  by  carefully  cultivated  market  gardens. 

Fig.  200.— Tub  Pokt  of  Pillau.  j 

Scale  1  :  100,000. 
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The  port  of  Braunsberg  is  accessible  only  to  small  coasting  vessels.  It  is  the 
principal  town  between  Elbing  and  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  Eunigsberg,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1255,  and  named  in  honour  of  King 
Ottokar  of  Bohemia. 

Konigsherg  (122,636  inhabitants),  exclusively  of  its  royal  castle,  has  no 
remarkable  buildings,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  its  university,  an  institution 
rendered  famous  by  Immanuel  Kant.  There  are  numerous  scientific  societies, 
but  more  powerful  than  they  is  the  Corporation  of  Merchants,  which  built  the 
exchange  and  founded  a  School  of  Commerce.  Only  vessels  drawing  less  than 
10  feet  are  able  to  ascend  the  Pregel  to  the  quays  and  docks  of  Konigsberg,  which 
exports  more  especially  hemp,  flax,  tow,  and  timber.   Numerous  factories  have  been 
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Fig.  201.— Memel. 
Scale  1 :  IGO.OOO. 
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built  within  and  beyond  the  fortifications  which  make  Kunigsberg  one  of  the  most 
powerful  strongholds  of  Germany. 

Pillan  (3,196  inhabitants),  at  the  Gut  of  the  Frische  Haff,  forms  a  dependency 
and  outport  of  Konigsberg, 
though  situate  some  30  miles 
due  west  of  it.  Nearly  all  its 
trade  is  carried  on  on  account  of 
the  merchants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing city.  Pillau  possesses  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  not  being 
blocked  by  ice  during  wfri;<er, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  Russian 
trade  passes  through  it.  Craiiz, 
at  the  neck  of  the  Eurische 
Nehrung,  is  the  most  frequented 
watering-place  near  Eonigsberg. 

The  few  towns  to  the  south 
of  Eonigsberg,  such  as  Allemtein 
(6,159  inhabitants),  Heilsberg 
(5,762  inhabitants),  Bartenstein 
(6,460  inhabitants),  and  Rasten- 
l""ff  (6,102  inhabitants),  are 
•«  tres  of  local  trade.  Zy<^A- 
(5,912  inhabitants)  is  a  head- 
quarter of  smugglers.  Far  more 
important  are  the  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Pregel,  through 
which  runs  a  great  international 
railway.  They  include  Wehlau 
(5,178  inhabitants),  Iiisterhitrg 
(16,303  inhabitants),  and  Gum- 
hinnen  (9,141  inhabitants). 
Eydthihnen  (3,253  inhabitants), 
to  the  east  of  the  latter,  close  to 
the  Eussian  frontier,  is  rapidly 
rising  into  importance.  Boi/eii 
(591  inhabitants)  is  a  small  for- 
tress near  Lotzen  (4,034  inha- 
bitants), and  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  lake  district. 

TiHt  (20,251  inhabitants),  rendered  famous  by  the  treaty  of  1807,  is  the  only 
town  of  importance  on  the  river  Memel,  which  30  miles  below  enters  the  Eurische 
Haff.  The  two  battles  which  preceded  that  treaty  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  the  one  at  Preussisch-Eylau  (3,738  inhabitants),  24  miles  to  the  south  of 
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Konigsberg  ;  the  other  at  Fncdland-on-the-AIle  (3,296  inhabitants),  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  south-east  of  that  town. 

Mcmel  (19,796  inhabitants)  is  the  only  town  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
stretches  northward  between  Russia  and  the  Baltic.  Lying  far  away  from  the 
river  after  which  it  is  named,  near  the  Gut  leading  into  the  Kurische  HafF,  Memel 
is  a  Russian  port  rather  than  a  German  one,  and  most  of  its  trade  is,  iu  fact, 
Russian.  It  exports  timber  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  wheat,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Its  factories,  saw-mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops  work  for  the  most 
part  on  Russian  account.  Memel  and  Tilsit  are  the  great  entrepots  of  the 
merchandise  which  German  merchants,  with  the  aid  of  their  Israelite  confederates, 
smuggle  through  the  triple  line  of  Russian  custom-houses.  Nearly  all  the  manu- 
factured articles  used  in  Lithuania  and  Samogitia  have  crossed  the  frontier 
without  paying  the  customs  dues.  Memel  was  the  native  place  of  Argelander,  the 
astronomer. 

The  low  tract  which  stretches  from  Memel  to  the  Russian  frontier  is  sandy, 
and  only  produces  stunted  pines.  Nimmersatt,  the  last  group  of  German  houses, 
lies  in  a  veritable  desert. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CIMBRIAN  PENINSULA. 

(SCHLESWIO-IIotSTMS.)* 

HE  elongated  peninsula  which  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  separates 
from  Hanover,  and  only  a  narrow  ridge  of  uplands  connects  with 
Germany,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  become  the  home  of 
one  race.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  whilst  the  Ger- 
mans hold  the  south,  the  Danes  have  established  themselves  in  the 
north.  Formerly  it  was  the  Danes  who  exercised  political  authority  in  the 
German  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  the  war  of  1866  has  changed  all  this,  and 
Prussia  has  not  only  acquired  the  purely  German  districts,  but  also  a  large  slice 
of  territory  indisputably  Danish,  but  of  great  value  on  account  of  its  strategical 
positions. 

The  plateau  of  Mecklenburg  extends  into  Holstein,  and  from  some  of  its  most 
elevated  points  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  may  be  seen  simultaneously.  The 
Bungsberg  (522  feet),  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  peninsula,  rises  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Hamburg.  A  wide  depression, 
through  which  the  Eider  takes  its  winding  course,  extends  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  fiord  of  the  Schlei,  and  separates  these  southern  heights  from  the  northern 
ones,  which  stretch  through  Schleswig  and  Jutland  to  the  extremity  of  the  latter. 
Magnesian  limestones  containing  beds  of  gypsum  and  salt  are  the  oldest  rocks  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  almost  everywhere  concealed  beneath  more  recent 
sedimentary  deposits,  and  speaking  geologically,  the  peninsula,  such  as  it  exists 
now,  is  of  no  great  age. 

Whilst  Eastern  Holstein  and  Schleswig  are  a  continuation  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
western  region  forms  an  extension  of  IF'riesland  and  Hanover.  The  islands  which 
fringe  the  coast  of  Schleswig  remind  us  of  a  similar  chain  of  islands  extending 
along  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Friesland ;  the  marshes,  which  to  the  west  of  tho 
Elbe  have  been  converted  into  productive  Kbge,  are  no  less  fertile  to  the  north  of  the 

•  Area,  7,061  square  miles.    Population  (1876),  1,073,926. 
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river ;  the  Occnt  of  Ilanovcr  has  its  nnuloguo  in  the  Ahl  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  ; 
and  there  are  lieuths  rivalling  that  of  Lunf)burg,  and  extensive  peat  boga. 

Though  narrow,  the  peninsula  presents  most  striking  contrasts  on  its  two  shores. 
Towards  the  Baltic  we  meet  with  hills  and  lakes  surrounded  by  forests,  whilst 
on  the  North  Sea  the  eyes  behold  marshes,  heaths,  and  shelving  beaches.  In  the 
east  vegetation  flourishes;  in  the  west  the  "poisonous"  sea  wind  kills  the  trees  or 

Fig.  202.— SvLT  A.-uD  Amrim. 
Scale  1  :  376,000. 
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prevents  their  growth  when  not  sheltered  from  it.  The  contours  of  the  two  coasts 
present  similar  contrasts.  The  Baltic  coast-line  is  well  defined,  with  bold 
promontories,  and  fiords  penetrating  far  inland,  whilst  on  the  west  coast,  with  its  low 
islands,  sand-banks,  and  vague  contours,  the  two  elements  appear  to  be  confounded. 
Changes  no  doubt  take  place  along  the  east  coast,  but  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  witnessed  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  where  denudation  and 
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deposition  are  going  on  continually  and  on  a  vast  scale.  No  greater  contrast  can 
there  be  than  that  presented  by  the  rocky  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  flat,  undefined 
shore  of  Schleswig,  though  both  face  the  same  sea. 

No  other  district  in  Europe  has  sufl'ered  more  from  irruptions  of  the  sea  than 
this  "  Uthland,"  or  outlying  land,  of  Schleswig.  Only  fragments  of  the  ancient 
coast-line  survive  in  some  of  the  islands  which  originally  formed  a  portion  of  the 
mainland.  It  was  one  of  these  invasions  of  the  sea  which  caused  the  Cimbri  to 
flee  the  country,  and  to  begin  their  march  across  Europe  which  terminated  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Yercellao.  Forchhammer  believes  that  the  large  boulders  found  along 
the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Eider,  at  an  elevation  of  66  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
mark  the  height  of  this  fearful  flood,  which  extended  even  to  the  east  coast.    Six 

Fig.  203. — The  Basin  of  thk  Eider. 
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hundred  years  ago  the  Watten,  or  sand-banks,  now  covered  at  high  water,  were 
fertile  fields.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  many  villages  and 
islands  were  inimdated,  and  numerous  floods  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
since  then,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  having  been  that  of  1634,  which  swept  away 
several  islands  around  Nordstrand.  N  ordstrand  itself  was  left  a  desert  for  eighteen 
years,  when  it  was  repeopled  by  Flemish  colonists.  Since  then  the  floods  have  not 
been  of  so  calamitous  a  nature,  the  archipelago  being  protected  by  the  dunes  of  the 
outlying  islands  of  Sylt  and  Amrum. 

If  man  had  not  undertaken  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  a  great 
portion  of  the  littoral  region  of  Schleswig  would  long  ere  this  have  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves.  The  islands  have  been  protected  by  double  and  treble  lines 
of  dykes,  and  portions  of  the  mainland  have  been  drained  and  rendered  secure. 
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Tlio  (lykos  of  the  peniusulu  of  Eiderstodt  huvo  u  total  length  of  190  iniloH,  und  are, 
on  an  average,  25  feet  in  height.  They  have  nearly  all  been  constructed  since 
the  great  flo(Kl  of  1634,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  since  to  add  to  the 
defences  of  the  Koffe,  or  polders,  and  villages.  The  Hnlliyrn  are  low  islands  not 
protected  by  dykes,  and  rising  but  a  icw  feet  above  ordinary  high  water.  They 
produce  scanty  herbage,  and  their  inhabitants  live  in  small  cabins  built  upon  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  "wharfs."  At  low  water  they  are  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
bank  of  ooze  (Schlick),  which  it  is  dangerous  to  cross.  They  arc  gradually  being 
abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  are  daring  seamen. 

Amongst  the  rivers  of  Schleswig-Holstein  there  is  but  one  which  can  claim 
notice  on  account  of  the  area  of  its  basin,  viz.  the  Eider.  It  flows  in  the  depres- 
sion which  bounds  Schleswig  in  the  south,  and  the  tide  ascends  it  as  far  as 
Rendsburg,  which  is  nearer  to  the  eastern  coast  than  to  the  western.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributory,  the  Treene,  flows  through  an  extensive  swamp,  connected  by 
means  of  a  canal  (the  Eograben)  with  the  fiord  of  the  Schlei.  This  canal  formed 
the  southernmost  line  of  defence  of  Schleswig,  and  in  its  rear  rose  the  famous 
Dannewerk,  an  entrenchment  thrown  up  in  the  ninth  century,  and  defended  with 
some  vigour  in  1 864. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  by  a  navigable  canal  is 
an  old  one.  In  1390 — 98  Liibeck  constructed  a  canal  which  joins  it  to  the  Elbe, 
and  which  is  still  in  existence.  In  the  following  century  Liibeck  and  Hamburg 
were  connected  by  a  more  direct  water  highway,  which  followed  the  course  of  the 
Trave,  the  Beste,  and  the  Alster,  but  was  filled  up  in  1550  by  the  enemies  of 
the  two  cities.  In  1784  a  canal  was  constructed  from  the  Upper  Eider  to  the 
Bay  of  Kiel,  and  vessels  drawing  12  feet  were  by  its  means  enabled  to  proceed 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  thus  avoiding  the  circuitous  route  around 
Jutland.  This  canal,  however,  owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  Eider  and 
the  delays  caused  by  want  of  water,  no  longer  responds  to  the  requirements  of 
commerce,  and  the  construction  of  a  navigation  canal  has  recently  formed  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Several  projects  have  been  elaborated,  all  of  them 
requiring  for  their  realisation  a  vast  amount  of  money. 
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Inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Holstein  are  more  like  the  Qermans  described  to  us  by 
ancient  authors  than  any  other  people  in  Germany.  The  Holsaten — that  is,  "  Men 
of  the  Woods  " — occupied  clearings  in  the  woods  and  swamps,  where  they  were 
but  rarely  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  strangers,  whilst  the  Ditmarschen,  or  Northern 
Frisians,  were  secure  in  their  trackless  marshes  and  on  their  islands,  and  were 
thus  able  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  Baltic  coast,  with  its  bays  and 
fiords,  was,  however,  readily  accessible,  and  emigrants  obtained  a  footing  in 
several  localities.  It  was  thus  that  Wendish  Obotrites  colonised  the  island  of 
Fehmam  and  the  peninsula  of  Wagria,  which  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Kiel  to 
that  of  Lubeck.     In  the  twelfth  century  these  Wends  were  pagans  and  inde- 
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pendent.    Thoir  doHccndants  still  live  in  the  country,  but  much  mixed  with  those 
of    Frisian,  Dutch,  and  Westphalian  colonists. 

The  history  of  Schlcswig  is  that  of  the  f;trugglo  botwoen  Dunes  and  (icrniiins. 
At  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  Mouth  is  German,  whilst  the  Danes  have 
maintained  themselves  in  the  north.  Irr"spectively  of  High  Ocrmun  and  Danish, 
three  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  western  islands  and  tlio  littoral 
region.  The  inhabitants  oF  the  two  southern  islands,  rellworm  and  Nordstrand, 
talk  PlatUloiitHch,  those  of  Fohr  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  whilst  PViaian  is 
spoken  on  Amrum  and  Sylt,  and  in  the  villages  near  the  coast.  The  land  of 
the  Angles,  who  some  thirteen  centuries  ago  invaded  England,  meeting  with  a 
better  fate  than  their  neighbours,  the  Cinibri,  extends  north  along  tlie  coast  of 
the  Baltic  to  beyond  the  Schlei.  Its  undulating  hills,  cur<  ly  tilled  fields, 
hedges,  and  luxuriant  meadows,  its  scattered  homesteads  and  grazing  cattle, 
remind  us  of  similar  scones  in  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
peasants  of  that  ct'i;ntry  are  no  doubt  wealthy  ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
civilisation  generally,  it  is  the  Frisians  on  the  North  Sea  who  deserve  the  palm. 
They,  too,  are  wealthy,  live  in  well-constructed  houses  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  give  their  children  a  sound  education.  The  ancient  spirit  of  independence 
still  survives  amongst  these  Ditmarschers.  As  we  travel  away  from  their  pros- 
perous homesteads  in  the  direction  of  Jutland,  Denmark,  or  8v«reden,  the  fields 
decrease  in  fertility,  the  dwellings  are  less  luxurious,  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  more  severe. 


Towns. 

Thk  Holbteiners  live  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  of 
which  the  towns  of  AHoiia  (84,097  inhabitants),  Offensen  (12,406  inhabitants), 
and  Wandsbeck  (13,628  inhabitants)  form  mere  dependencies.  Even  Elmshorn 
(5,183  inhabitants),  on  a  navigable  river  tributary  to  the  Elbe,  and  Gluckstadt 
(d,031  inhabitants),  may  be  looked  upon  as  outposts  of  Hamburg.  At  a  distance 
from  that  place  the  population  decreases  rapidly,  and  in  the  large  basin  of  the 
river  Stor  there  are  but  two  towns  of  any  note,  viz.  Ncumunstcr  (10,108  inha- 
bitants), which  has  more  factories  than  any  other  of  the  inland  towns,  and  Itzehoe 
(9,776  inhabitants),  the  old  political  capital  of  the  country.  Segcberg  (5,044 
inhabitants),  on  a  lake  in  the  basin  of  the  Trave,  has  lime  and  gypsum  pits,  and  a 
bed  of  salt  has  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  520  feet. 

Several  populous  market  towns  lie  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe, 
including  Marne  (2,066  inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of  MuUenhoff,  the  geographer ; 
Heide  (677  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Ditmarschen ;  and  Wesselbtiren  (1,600 
inhabitants),  in  the  centre  of  its  most  fertile  district.  Rendsburg  (ll,4i6  inhabit- 
ants), the  largest  place  on  the  Eider,  the  passage  of  which  it  formerly  defended, 
is  now  an  open  town,  important  on  account  of  its  commerce.  Totining  (3,130 
inhabitants)  and  Hmum  (5,755  inhabitants),  the  one  on  the  northern,  the  other 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Eiderstedt,  have  acquired  some  impor- 
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tuncc  Bincc  the  middle  of  the  century  as  commercial  portH  exportinj?  catllo  and 
oIIht  produci'  to  England.  Tlio  cattlo  <tf  the  jM)lder8  in  the  woHtare  for  the  most 
part  inteiulfd  for  the  Hlaughter-house,  whilst  dairy-farming  iH  enrricd  on  exten- 
Hivi'ly  in  the  hilly  diNtrictH  adjoining  the  Daltic.  Gardincj  (2,484  inhabitantH), 
in  the  centre  of  KiderNte<lt  peninMula,  wa-i  the  native  town  of  MommNcn,  the 
hintorian. 

Kill  (44, QUO  inhabitantH),  the  capital  of  Ilolatein,  is  a  populous  industrial  city. 

Fig.  204.— FLiNRBi'no. 
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Its  environs  are  charming.  In  addition  to  its  university,  the  town  has  a  naval 
school,  several  learned  societies,  and  an  observatory.  Its  excellent  harbour 
enables  it  to  carry  on  a  most  extensive  commerce,  which  was  formerly  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oldenburg  (2,608  inhabitants),  a 
decayed  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Wagria.  The  Bay  of  Kiel  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  the   Baltic.     It   averages  3  miles  in  width,   and  penetrates  about  9  miles 
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inland.  Itn  depth  is  conHiderable,  ntiioiintin^  even,  close  to  the  town,  to  'AO  fct<t. 
ItM  entrance  is  exjjoHed  to  nortli-euHterly  wind«,  hut  vesM'ls  within  the  hay  ure 
pcrfwtly  slu'ltercd.  These  udvuntiifjfes,  joinnl  to  the  fiicilitien  for  defence,  v»<rv 
noturally  attracted  the  attention  (»f  the  Oernian  Admiralty,  atid  Kiel  haH  Imtouio 
the  principal  naval  tttation  on  the  Hultic,  witli  (h)ckH  (at  Mllerheck)  and  ar>teiial. 
Friedrichort,  on  a  proinoutory,  im  the  principal  work  of  defence  of  the  place,  which 

Fig.  206.— Alsrm  a.nu  HoNDKUHiao. 
Scale  1  :  600,000. 
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is  inferior  to  Wilhelmshafen,  on  the  North  Sea,  only  in  one  respect — it  is  some- 
times closed  by  ice. 

Eclicrnfdrde  (4,993  inhabitants),  to  the  north-west  of  Kiel,  has  an  excellent 
roadstead,  which  is  exposed,  however,  to  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds.  Schlea- 
irig  (14,546  inhabitants),  at  the  head  of  the  fiord  of  the  Schlei,  has  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  maritime  trade,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  its  harbour.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  merchandise  brought  in  ships  to  Scbleswig  was  thence  carried  over- 
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luiid  to  IIoUingNtotlt,  on  t!>o  Tri'i'iio,  iiiid  ri«-umburkod.     The  castle  of  Qottorp 
HtundH  on  un  iNlaiid  in  tho  ccntro  of  Sdilt'NNvi^. 

Fli'iinhiiffi  (2<5,471  iiiliabifiints),  a  nutrc  iiiiportunt  place  than  Sclilt>swi>?,  HtundH 
nt  the  luntd  ol'  a  fionl  acci'Msihle  to  larj^o  vcnsoIn,  and  is  licnco  a  pronporouH  town. 
Soiiilvi'hiifii  ('>,M"J!>  inliabitanfN),  tho  capital  of  tho  iHland  of  Alscn,  likowisc 
carries  on  a  conHidorabh'  coiMnicrcc.  A  bridpo  H*^()  foot  in  length  connocts  it 
with  tho  niiiinland.  Ojjposilo  to  it  aro  tho  famonH  ontronchniontH  of  Diippol 
(I)ybol),  H(»  valiantly  (h-l'oiuh'd  in  181!)  and  1H(J4.  Ajwuradc  (Ilahonraa,  0,142 
inhabitants),  like  nearly  all  tho  towns  on  that  coast,  is  Hituato  on  a  buy,  which 
offors,  however,  but  litth'  security  to  vessels.  Tho  fiord  of  JfiderHfihcii  (Iladcrslev, 
8,;J50  inhabitants),  still  farther  north,  is  winding,  narrow,  and  of  littlo  depth. 
Toiidrni  ('J,  1 10  inhabitants),  tho  principal  North  Sea  port  of  Northern  Hchleswig, 
lies  on  u  channel  which  coninmnicutes  with  tho  sea  only  at  high  wutor. 
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CIIAPTEU  XI. 

GENKHAL  STATISTICS. 

Population. 

IIATEVER  may  bo  tho  po  •"tioii  held  by  the  Gornmns  amongst 
tho  civilised  niitions  of  the  worM,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to 
thoir  strength  as  dotorniint'd  by  numbers.  Russia  is  tho  only 
European  stiito  which  has  u  larger  jiopui  ilion,  but  its  inhabitants 
neither  live  in  so  compact  a  body,  '■  r  are  t/.  y  uniujd  by  so 
strong  a  national  tie  as  are  those  of  Germany.  In  18130  tho  e'.nss  now  forming 
tho  German  Empire  had  28,800,000  inhabitants,  and  they  lii',.o  increased  ever 
since  at  tho  ruto  of  1,000  daily."  The  population  is  i-  -•■  dense  than  ii  Jlngland, 
iJolgium,  Italy,  and  Holland,  but  more  so  than  in  'uy  (  her  country  in  Europe. 
Tho  excess  of  females  is  proportionately  large,  a  feature  partly  duo  to  cmigraticu 
and  wars.t 

Tho  increase  of  tho  population  results  almost  oxclusively  from  an  excess  of 
births  over  death8,+  and  it  more  especially  affects  tho  largo  towns.  Up  to  the 
middlo  of  the  century  hardly  more  than  a  fourth  of  tho  inhabitants  lived  in  towns  ; 
but  the  proportion  has  boon  rapidly  increasing  ever  since,'  and  in  1875  30  per  cent, 
of  the  population  resided  in  towns  of  over  2,000  inhabitants.  Tho  larger  the 
towns,  tho  more  rapid  their  growth,  whilst  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  the  popu- 
lation is  actually  decreasing.!! 

Until  recently  some  of  the  rural  dis.  ;?<^'<  were  threatened  with  depopulation, 
for  their  inhabitants  emigrated  in  thou8a.i  i.  In  tho  course  of  sixty  years,  from 
1815 — 76,  4,114,000  Germans  emigrated,  for  the  most  part  to  tho  United  States. 

•  Topulation  of  Germany  in  1871  (Docoml.i  1),  41,060,846  ;  in  187.5,42,727,360;  in  1879  (estimated) 
44,600,000.  According  to  language  there  '.-t.y,  in  1876,  39,080,000  Germans  (and  Jews),  2,075,000  Slavs, 
120,000  Lithuanians,  150,000  Danes,  auj  ;i50,000  French. 

t  In  1871  (before  the  war)  there  wore  1,018  females  to  every  1,000  males  ;  in  1875,  1,036. 

{  Marriages  (annual  average,  1872—76),  398,777 ;  births,  1,768,021 ;  deaths,  1,229,653 ;  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  528,468. 

{  Between  1871  and  1876  12  towns  having  over  100,000  inhabitants  increased  at  tho  rate  of  14-83 
per  cent. ;  88  towns  of  between  20,000  and  100,000  inhabitants  increased  12-41  per  cent. ;  693  towns  of 
between  5,000  and  20,000  inhabitants  increased  10-74  per  cent. ;  whilst  tho  general  increase  of  population 
only  amounted  to  4-05  per  cent. 
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In  the  year  immediately  following  the  great  war  of  1870-71,  the  number  of 
emigrants  rose  to  138,243,  mostly  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Fortunately  for 
Germany  this  exodus  has  not  continued,  and  in  1877  the  number  of  emigrants  was 
only  21,9G4,  Even  now,  however,  their  number  is  far  larger  in  Germany  than 
that  of  immigrants,  and  foreigners  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire.* 


Agriculture. 

The  migration  of  the  rural  population  into  the  towns  has  proved  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  certain  parts  of  Germany ;    still  that  branch  of 

Fig.  206. — Density  oi-  Population  in  Germany. 
According  to  Kettler. 
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national  labour  annually  increases  in  importance.  It  no  longer  occupies  the 
energies  of  nine- tenths  of  the  population  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of 
superior  methods  of  cultivation,  the  land  yields  richer  harvests  now  than  formerly, 
notwithstanding  the  smaller  number  of  labourers  employed  upon  it.  Some  parts 
of  the  country  are  tilled  with  great  care,  and  even  sterile  tracts  have  been  success- 
fully brought  under  cultivation. 

•  The  population  of  the  German  Empire,  according  to  birthplaces  (1871) :  Germany,  40,831,448  ; 
Austria-Hungary,  75,792;  Switzerland,  24.618;  Holland,  22,042;  Denmark,  15,163;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  12,345;  North  Aniericu,  10,698;  England,  10,105;  Belgium,  5,097;  Luxemburg,  4,828; 
France,  4,671 ;  Italy,  4,019. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  plain  is  naturally  xmproductive,*  and 
it  required  all  the  persevering  energy  of  the  sturdy  Prussian  peasantry  to  subdue 
this  stubborn  soil. 

About  48*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  arable  land,  17*7  per  cent,  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  25*5  per  cent,  forests.  The  latter  constitute  a  considerable  source 
of  wealth,  and  their  preservation  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  multiplicity  of 
small  sovereigns  who  formerly  shared  the  country,  every  one  of  whom  was  bent 
upon  \aving  his  game  preserves.     The  forests  are  managed  with  great  skill  in 
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Fig.  207. — Increase  of  the  Urban  Population  of  Gbbmany. 
According  to  Hasse. 
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Germany,  and  their  favourable  influence  upon  climate  and  drainage  is  justly 
appreciated. 

Rye  is  the  principal  cereal  crop  cultivated,  and  not  only  the  peasants,  but  also  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  town  population  eat  rye  bread,  or  bread  made  of  a 
mixture  of  rye  and  wheat.  Pumpernickel,  one  of  the  heaviest  kinds  of  bread  in 
existence,  is  even  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  In  former  j'ears  Germany  exported 
corn,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  able  to  supply  its  own  wants,  and  imports  not  only 
rye,  but  also  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  well  as  cattle,  horses,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.     Only  potatoes,  sheep,  and  dairy  produce  form  articles  of  export,  t 

•  In  1  ruBsia  2867  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  consists  of  clayey  soil ;  32'11  per  cent,  of  loam;  30-81 
per  cent,  of  sand  ;  6-36  per  cent,  of  swamps ;  2-05  per  cent,  of  water. 

t  The  average  annual  produce  of  Germany  has  been  estimated  at  11,793,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
5,158,000  of  spelt,  32,626,000  of  rye,  10,417,000  of  barley,  29,920,000  of  oats,  and  93,641,000  of  potatoes. 
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Flux  and  hemp  are  grown  extensively,  more  especially  in  the  plains  of 
Hanover,  in  Prussia,  and  I'osen.  Beet-root  sugar  is  largely  made  in  the  basins 
of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  near  the  manufacturing  districts.*  The  hops  not 
only  supply  numerous  breweries,  but  form  an  article  of  export,  whilst  malt  has  to 
be  imported. t  The  50,000  tons  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  country  are  far  from 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  smokers,  and  nearl}'  an  equal  amount  has  to  be  imported 
annually.  The  cidtivation  of  fruit  trees  and  of  market  gardens  is  being  carried  on 
with  increasing  success,  especially  near  the  large  towns.  Germany  has  about 
304,000  acres  of  vineyards,  and  the  vine  grows  as  far  north  as  Berlin,  but  the 
wine  j)roduced  outside  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  Neckar,  and  Main  is  of 
very  inferior  quality. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  is  proportionately  somewhat  larger  than  in 
France,  and  some  of  the  breeds  are  of  superior  merit.+  The  horses  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Schleswig-IIolstein  are  justly  valued  for  their  muscular  strength  and  motion. 
The  horse  was  formerly  held  sacred  in  these  countries,  and  barbarians  though 
they  were,  the  old  Saxons  were  most  careful  breeders,  keeping  their  brood  mures 
and  stallions  in  Schweriiis,  or  "  sacred  enclosures."  The  largest  stud  of  Germany 
is  at  present  ut  Trakehnen,  in  East  Prussia,  close  to  the  Russian  frontier.  That 
province  supplies  the  army  with  its  best  cavalry  horses.  The  breeds  of  Hanover 
and  Oldenburg  are  likewise  held  in  high  estimation. 

The  cattle  of  Germany  are  less  known  abroad,  although  the  breeds  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps  and  of  the  Voigtland  are  notable  for  the  quantity  of  milk  they 
give.  The  sheep  are  for  the  most  part  merinos,  which  have  retained  their 
characteristics  more  firmly  in  Germany  than  in  Spain.  The  breeding  of  sheep  is, 
however,  on  the  decrease,  and  German  wool  has  in  a  large  measure  been  supplanted 
by  South  African  and  Australian  produce.  The  breeding  of  pigs  is  of  impor- 
tance, especially  in  "Westphalia,  that  land  of  hams. 

In  former  times  most  of  the  land  of  Germany  was  held  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  landowners,  who  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  legislators, 
judges,  and  employers  of  the  country.  The  peasants  have  now  become  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  they  till,  and  large  estates,  for  the  most  part  heavily 
mortgaged,  are  getting  fewer.  There  are  properties  now  of  every  size,  though 
the  subdivision  of  the  land  bus  not  yet  been  carried  to  the  same  length  as  in 
France.  In  Prussia  small  properties  preponderate  only  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  one-half  of  the  soil  is  still  in  the  hn  ds  of  proprietors  who  own  at  least  185 
acres  each.§  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Germany  the  land 
of  small  proprietors  j  lelds  heavier  crops  than  that  of  large  ones,  the  domains  of 

•  Thu  annual  produce  of  suprar  rose  from  28,163  ewts.  in  1834  to  6,932,900  in  1876. 

t  In  1875  862,400,000  gallons  of  boer  were  made,  or  19  gallons  to  tho  head  of  tho  population. 
05,513,000  gallons  of  sjiirit  were  distilled  in  the  same  year,  whilst  the  average  produce  of  wine  only 
amcuiitH  to  80,000,000  gallons. 

4.  Live  stock  in  1873  :— 3,357,200  horses,  3,708  mules  and  asses,  15,777,000  head  of  cattle,  25,140,000 
Bheoj),  7,124,000  pigs,  2,320,000  goats. 

{  In  I'russia  there  were  in  1869  2,141,486  landed  proprietors,  of  whom  18,289  were  in  possession  of 
43  per  cent,  of  tho  total  area,  and  1,099,261  owned  less  thou  3  acres  each.  In  Bavaria  there  are  947|01O 
landowners. 
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the  State  yielding  least  of  all.    On  the  Rhino,  in  Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg,  where 
small  properties  preponderate,  the  land  is  more  productive  than  in  Posen,  Avith  its 


largo  estates.* 


Mining. 

Gkrmanv  ranks  next   to  England  as  a  mining  country.      The  coal   mines  of 

Saarbriicken,  the   Ruhr,  and   Upper   Silesia  are  almost  inexhaustible — a  very 

Fig.  208.— AuosBVEO. 


important  fact  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  factories  use  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  that  supplied  by  running  streams  being  utilised  only  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Vosges,  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ore  and  Giant  Mountains,  and  in 
Southern  Bavaria,  more  especially  near  Augsburg,  that  town  of  fountains. 

•  Average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  1872 : — la.  6d.  in  summer,  Is.  Id.  in  winter.    The 
highest  wages  (2s.  7d.  and  28.)  are  paid  near  Bremen,  the  lowest  (1b.  4d.  and  '^d.)  near  Oppeln,  in 

Silesia. 
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Tho  iron  works  of  Germany  rank  next  to  those  o(  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  hardly  a  metal  or  mineral  useful  to  man  which  is  not  found  in 
that  country.* 


it- 


Industry. 

Geuaian  industry  has  taken  wonderful  strides  in  advance  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  manufactories  use  up  nearly  all  the  coal  produced  in  the 
country,  and,  with  the  exception  of  zinc  and  lead,  no  metals  are  exported  except  in 
a  manufactured  state,  large  quantities  of  pig-iron  being  even  imported  to  supply 
its  steel  works.  The  iron  and  steel  works  of  Germany  are  amongst  the  most 
important  in  the  world,  employing  113,000  workmen,  and  producing  annually 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  tonswof  pig-iron  (2,124,444  tons  in  1878),  the  total 
consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  country  amounting  to  between  2,242,000  and 
2,f556,260  tons  annually. 

The  textile  industries  are  likewise  of  considerable  importance,  especially  since 
the  annexation  of  Alsace,  which  raised  the  German  spindles  from  2,950,000  to 
4,050,000,  of  which  1,386,000  arc  at  work  in  Saxony.  The  manufacture  of 
woollen  stuflFs,  though  considerable  in  Berlin  and  Silesia,  is  yet  very  much  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  whilst  the  silk  industry  of  Crofeld  and  Elberfeld,  though 
respectable,  cannot  vie  with  that  of  Lyons.  The  linen  industry,  which  employs 
305,000  spindles,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  far  more  extensive.  Altogether  the  textile 
fabrics  ann'-ally  produced  in  Germany  are  valued  at  nearly  £80,000,000. 

The  paper-mills  produce  annually  180,000  tons  of  paper.  Of  great  importance 
are  the  glass  works  and  potteries,  the  chemical  works,  the  machine  shops,  the 
manufactories  of  jewellery,  and  above  all,  the  breweries  and  distilleries. f 


»  Mining  produce  of  Germany  : 


isrn. 
Ton*. 

C!oaI        .        . 

36,392,300 

Lignite   . 

9,752,900 

Iron  ores 

4,846,860 

Zinc 

444,960 

Lead       . 

101,250 

Copper    . 

292,160 

Salt 

602,900 

Other  products 

244,300 

Total 

62,676,660 

1877. 

Tcma. 

37,676,050 

10,720,300 

3,315,760 

670,960 

163,560 

343,330 

983,860 

210,600 

53,884,350 


Valne. 
1877. 
£10,854,400 

1,786,900 
988,800 
660,200 

1,220,600 
384,660 
380,460 
481,860 

£16,446,760 


The  other  products  included  ores  of  manganese,  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  sulphur,  &c.  In  1878 
the  produce  was  39,429,308  tons  of  coal,  10,971,117  tons  of  1  lite,  whilst  tho  metals  produced  from  the 
ores  included  2,124,444  tons  of  pig-iron,  84,372  tons  of  lead,  94,954  tons  of  zinc,  9,541  tons  of  copper, 
831  tons  of  tin,  and  1,245  tons  of  antimony. 

t  Industrial  statistics  for  1875  (total  number  of  persons  employed): — Horticulture,  25,442; 
fisheries,  19,632;  mining,  metallurgy,  salt  works,  433,146;  potteries,  glass  works,  quames,  265,106; 
metal-workers,  420,304  ;  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  308,462  ;  chemical  works,  62,033 ;  candle  manufactories, 
gas  works,  &c.,  42,330  ;  textile  industries,  926,679  ;  paper  and  leather,  187,219  ;  wood,  462,816;  prepara- 
tion of  food,  692,319  ;  dress,  1,062,672 ;  building  trades,  468,457  :  polygraphic  arts,  65,849 ;  art  industries, 
13,174  ;  commerce  and  retail  trade,  661,733 ;  trannportation,  134,172 ;  inns  and  taverns,  234,602.  Grand 
total,  6,465,644  persons,  of  whom  1,114,008  were  females. 
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Commerce. 

The  inland  and  foreign  trade  of  Germany  is  about  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
France,  and  has  recently  assumed  gigantic  proportions.*  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  imports  and  exports  consists  of  raw  produce,  and  whilst 
Germany  supplies  England  and  France  to  a  groat  extent  with  food  and  fuel, 
it  accepts  from  those  countries  manufactured  articles  in  return,  f 

Germany  has  65,245  miles  of  macadamised  roads,  and  1,503  miles  of  canals,  the 
latter  being  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  inland  traffic,  which 
is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  means  of  navigable  rivers.  Of  railways  there 
were  open  for  traffic  in  1878  18,922  miles,  and  nearly  200,000,000  passengers  and 
125,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  were  conveyed  over  them  in  that  year.  About 
one-half  of  them  were  the  property  of  the  various  Governments,  and  throughout  the 
country  they  yielded  a  dividend  of  over  5  per  cent. 

The  commercial  marine,  on  January  1st,  1878,  consisted  of  4,805  sea-going 
vessels,  of  1,117,935  tons  register.  Included  in  this  number  are  338  steamers,  of 
183,379  tons  and  50,603  horse-power.  Liibeck,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hanse, 
no  longer  holds  its  place  as  the  first  port  of  the  empire,  for  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  are  now  the  principal  seats  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  country. 

They  are  in  error  who  speak  of  Germany  as  a  "  poor  "  country,  and  it  only 
needs  a  glance  at  the  shipping  crowding  its  ports,  at  the  busy  life  pulsating 
through  its  railway  stations,  and  at  the  many  fine  edifices  recently  built  in  its  large 
cities,  to  convince  us  of  the  contrary.  Political  economists  have  estimated  the  annual 
national  income  at  £700,000,000,  or  about  £84  for  each  family  of  five  persons.  In 
prosperous  years  £40,000,000  are  deposited  in  the  savings  banks,  and  the  money  in 
circulation  exceeds  £100,000,000.  The  114  leading  banks  of  the  empire  have  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  £67,602,278,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £6,531,659,  the  notes  in  circulation 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 


Imports. 
£173,424,000 


Ezporta. 
£124,581,000 
212,866,500  124,449,900 

133,653,100  122,801,350 

128,843,500  127,273,150 

146,665,000  127,468,660 

The  figures  given  for  the  exports  are  evidently  incorrect,  the  custom-houso  not  checking  the  state- 
ments made  as  regards  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

t  Imports  and  exports  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  in  1877  (in  cwts.) : — 

Wheat     . 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 
Maize 
Potatoes  . 
Horses,  No. 
Oxen  and  calves,  No, 
Cows,  No. 
Pigs,  No. 
Sheep,  No. 
Cotton,  raw 
.,      yarn 


Imports. 

Exports. 

ImporU. 

Exports. 

19,163,793 

14,311,457 

Cotton,  manufactured          46,869 

299,316 

23,948,247 

3,454,849 

Wool       . 

1,427,320 

463,840 

10,111,420 

3,669,687 

„     yam 

290,460 

94,060 

7,269,311 

2,971,717 

„     manufactured 

114,522 

272,519 

3,627,310 

441,172 

Flax 

1,394,670 

1,018,499 

932,372 

6,670,381 

Linen  yam 

186,840 

39,620 

44,195 

38,982 

Linen 

69,676 

63,390 

156,344 

130,729 

Hosiery    . 

1,996 

16,695 

117,797 

62,443 

Pig-iron  . 

10,534,166 

6,880,382 

1,289,262 

232,667 

Forged  iron      . 

728,466 

1,708,617 

681,269 

1,194,179 

Roils 

1,620,689 

4,612,600 

3,262,410 

831,740 

Coarse  hardware 

986,622 

2,368,868 

362.630 

208,013 

Machinery 

819,907 

820,276 

804 


GERMANY. 


roi)rcsenting  a  vnluo  of  i'.jl, 108,980  in  1878.  In  addition  to  these,  there  exist 
Humorous  people's  banks,  savings  bunks,  and  co-operative  societies,  supported  by 
artisr.ns,  workmen,  and  small  officials.*  The  activity  of  the  Post  Office  boars 
witness  to  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  country.f  But  though  Germany  in 
the  aggregate  is  a  rich  country,  its  wealth  is  very  unequally  distributed,  and 
thousands  of  peasants  are  unable  to  procure  wholesome  nourishment  iu  sufficient 


Fig.  209.— Railway  Map  of  Germany. 
Soale  t  :  10,000,000. 
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quantities.  J      Of    recent    years    over- speculation    has    involved    thousands    in 
ruin.§ 

•  In  1876  there  existed  4,800  co-operative  socicticB,  with  1,400,000  members,  and  a  capital  of 
£9,000,000.     They  trimsacted  business  to  the  extent  of  £132,600,000. 

t  In  1876  there  were  8,602  post-offices,  with  71,020  officials.  1,333,106,915  articles  were  sent  by 
post,  including  506,306,214  letters  and  404,285,858  newspapers.  The  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  30,372 
miles,  and  13,394,070  telegrams  were  forwarded. 

{  According  to  official  returns  85  per  cent,  of  the  Prussian  families  subsisted  on  an  annual  income 
of  £30  or  less.  Of  403,456  persons  proceeded  against  in  1875  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  161,531  were  too 
poor  to  pay.  The  returns  as  to  inoume  arc,  however,  untrustworthy,  as  the  assessfcrs  in  hardly  a  single 
instance  make  true  returns.     Self- assessment,  as  practised  in  England,  is  unknown. 

{  Capital  of  661  Prussian  companies  in  1872 :— Nominal  value,  £446,000,000;  value  in  1876, 
£281,000,000;  loss  in  three  years,  £165,000,000. 
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EnUCATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Germany;  still  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  in  that  resi)ect,  especially  in  Prussia,  where  the 
elemcnturv  schools,  since  Eichhorn's  advent  in  1840,  have  bein  surrendered  to 
clerical  influences.  Durinj*  this  reign  of  reaction  the  Seminaries,  in  which 
teachers  are  trained,  deteriorated  likewise,  and  many  of  the  masters  at  present 

Fig.  210.— LbnECK. 
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employed  in  Prussian  schools  would  fail  to  procure  appointments  in  other  states 
of  Germany  in  which  education  has  fared  better.  Even  as  respects  the  mere 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  Wiirttemberg,  Saxony,  and  other  states  of 
Central  and  Southern  Germany  are  ahead  of  Prussia,  but  in  the  intensely  Catholic 
districts  of  Upper  Bavaria   ignorance  is  still  rampant.*     At  the  same  time  the 

•  Number  of  recruits  unable  to  read  and  write  (1876-77) : — Posen,  12-93  per  cent. ;  Prussia  proper, 
8'66  per  cent.;  Alsace-Lorraine,  3"98  per  cent.;  Silesia,  2-45  per  cent.;  Pomerania,  1-19  per  cent.; 
Bavaria,  0'93  per  cent. ;  Brandenburg,  0*67  per  cent. ;  Thuringia,  0-34  per  cent. ;  Royal  Saxony,  0-26  per 
cunt. ;  Baden,  0-16  per  cent. ;  Hesse,  0-11  per  cent. ;  Wiirttemberg,  0-03  per  cent. 
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number  of  teachers  is  not  sufficient  in  proportion  to  the  children  attending  school, 
and  their  salaries  are  altogether  inadequate.* 

Of  intermediate  schools  there  are  1,043,  with  177,400  scholors.  The  21 
universities  of  the  empire  have  a  stuff  of  1,300  professors  and  430  Primt-Docenten, 
and  are  attended  by  20,22!)  students.  In  addition  to  them  there  exist  numerous 
technical  institutions.  The  Choral  and  Gymnastic  Societies  should  likewise  be 
mentioned  as  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  the  people,  for  they  count 
their  members  by  thousands.  The  German  book  trade  produces  annually  nearly 
14,000  new  works,  and  there  are  published  1,591  periodicals,  besides  official  and 
advertising  sheets. 

If  we  would  know  Germany  thoroughly  we  ought  to  enter  into  its  moral 
statistics,  but  materials  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  do  this  satisfactorily.  Vice  is 
rampant,  no  doubt,  in  the  large  cities,  but  if  we  seek  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  the  people  we  must  leave  the  scenes  where  cupidity  and  vice 
are  excited  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  great  wealth  displays  itself  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  distressing  misery.  If  we  thus  study  the  German  we  may  not  be  able  to 
admit  that  he  is  in  uU  cases  entitled  to  the  praise  for  straightforwardness,  courage, 
and  honesty  so  frequently  lavished  upon  him,  nor  are  we  able,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  he  has  the  mind  of  an  accomplished  subject, 
whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  serve  his  master  well. 

•  Tlicro  nrc  109,600  clcmontary  teachers  in  Germany,  or  1  to  every  60  school  children.  The  average 
salary  of  teachers  in  1874  was  £52  lOs.  in  the  towns,  and  £33  in  the  country.  The  60,000  elementary 
schools  are  attended  by  6,160,000  scholars,  or  by  160  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  the  proportion  being 
highest  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  lowest  in  Mecklenburg. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


Central  Authorities. 


HE  German  Empire,  constituted  by  a  decree  published  in  January, 
1871,  at  Versoilles,  forms  an  "  eternal  federation  for  tho  protection  of 
the  federal  territory  and  the  cultivation  of  the  welfare  of  the 
German  people."  It  consists  of  four  kingdoms,  six  grand  duchies, 
five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and  the  "  Reichs- 
land  "  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  supreme  authority  in  military  and  political  affairs 
being  exercised  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  of  the  junior  branch  of  tho  HohenzoUerns, 
who  bears  the  title  of  "  German  Emperor."  More  than  half  the  population  of 
Germany  owes  him  a  double  allegiance  in  his  capacities  of  King  and  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  represents  the  empire  internationally ;  he  can  declare  war,  if 
defensive,  and  make  peace ;  he  appoints  and  receives  ambassadors,  and  nominates 
the  officials  of  the  empire,  foremost  amongst  whom  is  tho  Chancellor. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  empire  are  exercised  by  a  Bundesmth  and  a 
Reichstag.  The  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  represents  the  states  of  the 
confederation,  by  whom  its  59  members  are  appointed,  while  the  397  members  of 
the  Rdchstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament,  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot. 
The  Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  empire.  It  deliberates 
upon  the  bills  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  forms  seven  standing  committees 
— for  war,  naval  affairs,  customs  and  taxes,  commerce,  railroads,  postal  and 
telegraphic  affairs,  and  administration  of  justice.  No  changes  can  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire  if  vetoed  by  14  members  of  the  Bundesrath. 

The  Reichstag  appoints  its  President  and  other  officers.  Its  members  receive  no 
salaries.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Reichstag,  but 
the  prorogation  must  not  exceed  sixty  days ;  while  in  case  of  dissolution  new 
elections  have  to  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session  has  to  open 
within  ninety.  All  laws  must  be  voted  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath 
and  Reichstag,  and  to  take  effect  they  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
be  countersigned,  when  promulgated,  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  commercial  union  of  Germany  was  effected,  long  before  the  constitution  of 
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the  cinpiro,  l)y  »1h«  Z<i//iririn,  or  rustoniM  Loiipfuo,  wliich  incliulcH  th«  whole  of 
Ocnnaiiy,  witli  fhr  fxiTptioii  of  the  hvv  ports  of  nrciiKMi,  Ilimilmrj?,  iiiwl  Altoiiu, 
together  with  the  Graiul  Duchy  of  liiixcmhiirK.  an  ohl  iiuiiilMr  of  the  defunct 
German  Con  federal  ion.  Since  the  estahliHhnient  of  tho  empire  th<>re  has  been 
brou^'lit  id)out  a  unity  of  meaHures  and  weijflits,  of  niojiey,  and  of  j  idicial  pro- 
cedure.  The  inii)erial  revenue  is  derived  fr<»ni  cuNtonis  and  excise  duties,  stanij) 
duties,  interest   upon  money  invested  as  a  "Fund   tor  Invahds"  and  for  other 

Fig.  211.— Thb  Caiitlk  or  HoHRNZdLLriix. 


objects,  the  profits  on  post  and  telegraphs,  and  "  matricular  "  coutributions  from 
the  states.* 

•  Total  revenue,  1878-9 :— £22,467,662  (customs  and  excise,  £12,616,.342  ;  stamps,  £3.12,06o ;  post  and 
telegraphs,  £784,420  ;  railways,  £567,800 ;  Imperial  Bank,  £100,600  ;  income  from  "  Fund  for  Invalids," 
£1,602,658 ;  "  matricular  "  contributions,  £4,357,276).  The  principal  branches  of  expenditure  were— army, 
£17,494,841;  navy,  £2,934,534;  pensions  to  invalids,  £1,602,668;  post  and  telegraphs,  £664,968; 
railways,  £505,117  ;  coinage,  £1,135,000;  Chancellor's  department,  £329,330  ;  general  pensions,  £877,660 

The  debt  of  the  empire  amounts  to  £3,886,666,  but  tho  funds  invested  or  kept  in  tho  war  chest 
reach  a  total  of  £43,184,607. 

Of  the  war  indemnity  paid  by  France  (£222,976,000),  nearly  one-half  was  divided  amongst  the 
states,  £13,000,000  were  returned  to  France  for  the  Alsace-Lorraine  railways,  £6,345,000  were  paid  in 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  during  the  war,  £4,350,000  were  expended  during  the  occupation  of 
France,  £6,000,000  were  allotted  for  the  construction  of  fortresses  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  £4,725,000  spent 
in  military  stores  and  German  fortresses,  £4,050,000  were  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  invalids,  £3,079,345 
expended  on  rolling  stock,  £6,000,000  placed  in  a  "  war  chest,"  £600,000  wore  presented  to  generals,  &c. 
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Staik  Govkknmkntm. 

Drkmn,  tho  Hcut  of  tho  Im|MMiiil  Govrniiiu'iit,  is  likcwiso  ihr  capital  of  I'nisMia, 
wht>n>  thu  loffislatiirc  of  that  kiii^doiu,  tho  Lfiin/foij,  hohls  its  mcotin^s.  Tho 
HcnriihiniH,  or  House  of  Lords,  inchides  tho  royal  priuiu'H ;  ahout  sixty  heads  of 
princely  or  otlier  noblo  houses;  a  nunilter  of  life  tuemhers,  chosen  by  the  Kiny; 
amonji;st  rich  landowners  and  other  notiihilities ;  eij^ht  represmtative  p«'ers  of  the 
eijfht  provinces,  elected  l»y  the  landowners;  represt-ntatives  of  the  univt>rsities ; 
tho  burgomasters  of  all  towns  having  over ''»(), 000  inhabitants ;  and  an  unlimited 
nuiidtcr  of  niendiers  nominatui  by  the  King.  The  House  (»f  Deputies  {Alxjvonl- 
iirfciifidKn)  consists  of  4''i'\  members,  elected  indirectly  by  all  mule  taxpayers 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  divided  into  three  categoi-ies,  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hocond  Chamber,  and  they  can  be  rejected,  but  not  amemlod,  by  the 
Upper  House. 

The  Executive  Oovornment  is  curried  on  by  u  Minintry,  the  ten  members  of 
which  are  api)ointed  by  the  King. 

Bavarii!,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  Raden,  and  Hesse  have  analogous  representative 
institutions,  with  two  Chambers,  whilst  the  other  smaller  monarcliical  states  content 
themselves  with  a  single  Chand)er.  In  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  however,  constitu- 
tional "  shams  "  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  notwithstanding  the  requirements 
in  that  respect  of  tho  Imperial  Constitution.  Their  in.stitutiou8  ure  still  essentially 
feudal,  serfdom  having  only  been  abolished  in  1824.  The  so-called  Laiuicti- 
union  consists  of  70."»  large  landowners  (Jiiffcrnc/iii/t)  and  47  burgonmsters,  but 
its  influence  upon  the  finances  of  the  country  is  a  very  small  one.  Tho  three  free 
cities  have  municipal  institutions,  with  a  Senate  and  u  House  of  Burgesses,  the 
former  being  the  executive,  presided  over  by  a  burgomaster.  As  to  tho  Itcivlislaml, 
its  political  institutions  are  gradually  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  other  states 
of  the  empire,  the  Stutthalter,  or  Governor-General,  being  appointed  by  tho 
Emperor. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  this  sketch  that  the  number  of  "  legislators  "  in  Germany 
is  a  very  large  one,  for  the  various  representative  bodies  of  the  states  number  no 
less  than  2,111  members,  many  of  whom,  however,  have  seats  in  two  assemblies. 
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Local  Goveknment. 

The  political  preponderance  of  Prussia  must  in  the  end  lead  to  introduction 
into  the  other  states  of  its  system  of  local  government.  That  kingdom  is 
divided  into  13  pro^ances,  subdivided  into  36  governments  and  467  districts 
(Kreise),  amongst  the  latter  being  included  all  towns  of  25,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards. 

The  towns  have  a  "  magistrate,"  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  a  burgomaster, 
whose  election  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  King,  presiding  over  the  executive 
08 
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(loparfnu'Htw.  Thf  niriil  (•omimiiu'H  liavo  Mimiliir  rfprcwntiitivo  iiiHtitutionM.  Tho 
Athf,  or  hiiiliwifk,  iiicliidoH  UMiiiiIly  ii  mhuII  iniii-k«<t  town  with  tht>  NiirrDnndiiig 
villnj(«'M.  At  its  hcml  is  pliit'tHl  an  Anitiniinii,  clinscn  bv  (l  •  n  risltig,  or  DiHtrict 
Dit't,  aiiiuiij^Ht  till*  notubilitirs  of  tlio  Aiiif.  His  jxiwtTH  .ir.  •vcxtonHl  •>  Ho  in 
axsistod  by  a  board,  iiihmi  wliich  tlio  burjfomaxtors  of  tho  v  '  .  ^.i  iiid  a  numbor  of 
roprofHMitalivi's  liavo  Noatn. 

Tho  Diet  of  oach  h'rn's  in  obx;tod,  in  tliroo  jj;ro«pM,  by  tho  lundowiiorfl,  tho 
towiiM,  and  fl»o  rural  comniiiiioH.  Tlio  prinoipal  oxooutivo  ofHoor  of  tho  fCrcin,  tho 
Laiidrath,  in  ap|)oiiitod  by  tho  Kin^,  on  tho  proHontation  of  tho  Diet.  He  proNides 
ovor  tho  Htandin^  ooniniittoo  of  tho  Diet,  from  whicli  olorjifynien,  toachors,  und 
judjijoH  are  (>xohidod ;  appoints  tho  district  officials;  HiiporintondH  tho  public 
works  ;  and  attends  to  sanitary  affairs  and  police. 

Tho  (lovornmonts,  or  J'tf/icriinynln'zir/>r,  form  tho  most  important  administra- 
tive* divisions  of  tho  State.  They  arc  plucod  undor  u  President  and  a  Hoard 
[Collrijium),  tho  nicmborB  of  whicli  aro  upiM)intod  by  the  King,  und  which  attends 
to  adniinistrutivo,  iinanciul,  and  religious  affairs. 

Each  of  tho  provinces  has  its  Obor  I'riisident  and  a  Provincial  Diet,  elected  by 
tho  people.  A  board  of  seven  members,  of  whom  five  are  appointed  by  tho  Diet, 
assists  the  Obor  Priisidont  in  his  executive  functions. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  tho  popular  vote  plays  an  important  part  in  tho  political 
institutions  of  tho  country,  but  as  all  conflicts  of  authority  between  tho  elected  of 
tho  people  and  tho  officials  aro  decided  by  judges  appointed  by  tho  King,  and  aa 
resolutions  of  the  Diets  remain  without  effect  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ober 
Priisidont,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  they  are  contrary  to  the  laws  or  the  interests  of 
tlio  State,  tliero  is  but  little  fear  of  tho  power  of  the  latter  being  impaired.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  country  in  the  world  where  tho  abstraction  culled  "  State,"  and  the 
army  of  officials  which  visibly  represents  it,  are  looked  up  to  with  such  reverence. 
Tho  Prussian  bureaucracy  is,  indeed,  distinguished  for  its  esprit  de  corps  and 
high  sense  of  duty.  Its  members  attain  their  positions  only  after  a  series  of 
examinations ;  but  once  they  have  scaled  the  official  ladder  they  are  secure, 
and  only  after  a  court  of  justice  has  condemned  them  can  they  bo  dismissed 
from  their  posts.  Their  authority  is  large,  und  they  are  tuugbt  to  muke  use 
of  it  on  their  own  initiutive,  without  much  troubling  their  superiors.  They  are 
methodical  in  their  work,  and  carefully  husband  tbe  public  moneys  intrusted  to 
them.     Most  of  the  inferior  posts  are  held  by  old  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  number  of  Government  functionaries  of  every  description,  including 
sanitary  inspectors,  professors,  and  teucbcrs,  tho  men  employed  in  Government 
mines  und  forests,  und  on  the  ruilwuys,  is  exceedingly  large,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  them.  The  project  recently  ventilated,  of  transferring  all  the 
railways  to  tho  State,  if  carried  out,  would  vastly  add  to  their  number,  and  propor- 
tionately increase  the  patronage  of  the  State,  too  great  already. 
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Rki.khon  and  Eni'(;.\Ti«)N. 

In  Ift.'U)  the  Luthcnins  and  rnlviiiistM  of  PruMHia  were  aiimlgniimtcd,  and  mow 
form  tlu)  "  Kvuiigclical  (Church,"  pri'Midfd  over  by  tho  King  IuimmoU'.  The  Cliiircli 
is  controlliHl  by  "  CousiNtorioH  "  appointed  by  (Jovcrnnu'nt,  tho  Supi  lintondoiit 
Oonoriil  of  ouch  proviiioo  rxorciNing  tho  fiiiiotionM  of  a  bishop.  Tho  Uonian 
Catholios,  who  won-  pottod  forniorly,  liavo  rocontly  rosistod  tho  dovolopinoiit  of  tho 
Mtato,  and  it  was  doomed  adviNablo,  in  187;J,  to  onaot  poual  laws  against  their  rooal- 
citrant  biwhopM  and   priests.      This  Kulturkumpf  has  not  yet  torininatod.     Hoth 

Fi«.  212.  — PKOTiiTANTM    AND    f'ATIIOLU'l   IN    OnitMANV. 

Aininllnif  to  II.  Anilrilf. 


n^n         r-^         p"^ 


"Evangelicals"  and  "  Catholics"  are  in  the  receipt  of  subsidies  from  the  public 
treasury.  All  other  religions  are  tolerated  throughout  Germany.  As  to  the  sect 
of  the  "  Old  Catholics,"  it  is  political  rather  than  religious,  and  none  of  tho  other 
sects  hold  a  position  of  influence  through  numbers.* 

•  Religious  professions  in  Germany  : — 


1867. 

Per  cent. 

1871. 

Per  cent 

Protestants 

24,921,000 

62-14 

25,681,676 

62-30 

Roman  Catholics 

14,564,000 

36-31 

14,867,698 

36-21 

Other  Christian  sects 

95,000 

0-24 

82,166 

0-20 

Jews 

512,300 

1-26 

612,158 

1-25 

Others,  or  no  religion 

— 

— 

17,166 

004 

In  1876  there  were  in  Germany  172  monastories  (2,143  monks)  and  814  convents  (8,U9  nuns). 
The  numher  of  Old  Catholics  in  1877  was  63,000. 
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Courts  of  Justice. 

Formerly  every  state  of  Germany — nay,  in  many  parts,  every  province — had 
its  own  code  of  law.  To  a  large  extent  tliis  is  still  true,  although  a  new  Penal 
Code  and  a  Commercial  Code  have  acquired  force  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice  have  been  reorganized  on  a  common  basis.  The  judicial  organ- 
ization of  Germany  is  determined  by  a  law  promulgated  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1877.  This  law  suppresses  all  manorial  courts,  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesias- 
tical courts  to  questions  of  religion,  and  provides  for  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
For  civil  cases  there  are  Amtsgerichte  (of  one  judge),  Landgerichte  (with  a  bench 
of  three  judges,  or  of  one  judge  and  two  merchants),  Obcrlandesgerichte  (with  five 
judges),  and  a  Reichsrjcricht,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Leipzig.  Offences 
and  misdemeanours  are  adjudged  by  the  Amtrichter,  assisted  by  two  Schojfen 
elected  by  the  people ;  more  serious  offences  by  the  Criminal  Chamber  of  the 
Landgerichte  (with  a  bench  of  five  judges),  or  crimes  by  the  same  courts,  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  jury;  whilst  all  cases  of  high  treason  are  reserved  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Appeals  may,  as  a  rule,  be  brought  before  one  of  the  superior 
courts.  The  judges,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
appointed  bj'  the  State  Governments. 


Army  and  Navy. 

"  War,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  is  the  national  industry  of  Prussia."  This  was  true 
in  the  century  of  Frederick  II.,  and  in  a  certain  measure  it  is  so  still.  Military 
service  is  compulsory  throughout  Germany — piiuces,  priests,  and  candidates  of 
theology  being  exempted,  though  actually  all  men  under  5  feet  2  inches,  as  well 
as  u  large  number  of  others  not  required  for  filling  up  the  ranks,  are  annually 
"put  back"  into  the  reserve.  On  an  average  only  one- third  of  the  available 
number  of  recruits  is  embodied.  The  term  of  service  is  three  years  with  the 
colours,  four  years  in  the  reserve,  and  five  years  in  the  Landwehr.  The  Land- 
sturm  includes  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
army,  up  to  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Young  men  of  education  may  enter  the  army  as  "  volunteers  "  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  seventeenth  year,  provided  they  find  their  own  uniform  and  rations. 
Many  of  these  volunteers  attend  the  university  lectures  during  their  term  of 
service.  Those  amongst  them  who  are  able  to  pass  an  examination  on  their 
discharge  arc  appointed  "officers  of  reserve."  Professional  officers,  whether 
educated  in  one  of  the  schools  of  cadets  or  elsewhere,  only  receive  commissions  if 
unanimously  declared  Avorthy  by  their  future  comrades.  There  are  special  schools 
for  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers,  as  well  as  a  War  Academy  for  the  training 
of  staff  officers. 

The  Guard  is  recruited  throughout  the  empire,  but  every  other  unit  of  the  army 
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has  its  defined  recruiting  district,  within  which  the  material  for  its  equipment  is 
kept,  and  near  which  it  is  usually  stationed.* 

The  fortresses  of  Germany  are  not  very  numerous,  and  several  amongst  them 
have  lately  been  disrated,  but  they  occupy  carefully  chosen  positions,  and  are 
constructed  in  the  most  effective  manner.     Their  total  number  is  38.  t 

The  German  navy  is  sufficiently  powerful,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, 
but  also  to  encounter  the  naval  armaments  of  all  but  the  largest  states.  It 
includes  20  ironclads  (7  frigates,  o  corvettes,  2  floating  batteries,  and  5  gunboats), 
with  152  guns,  a  ship  of  the  line  (23  guns),  19  screw  corvettes  (259  guns), 
4  dispatch  boats,  2  imperial  yachts,  16  gunboats,  3  torpedo  boats,  2  steam 
transports,  and  4  sailing  vessels.  The  largest  amongst  these  vessels  is  the 
Konig  Wilhelm  (9,425  tons,  8,000  horse-power,  26  12-ton  guns),  but  the  most 
formidable  are  the  Kaiser  and  the  Dcutschland,  twin  ships,  each  covered  with  10-inch 
armour,  and  armed  with  1  18-ton  and  8  22-ton  guns.  The  principal  naval  arsenals 
are  at  Kiel,  on  the  fialtic,  and  at  Wilhelmshafen,  on  the  North  Sea. 


Finances. 

The  military  power  of  Germany  need  not  dread  being  paralyzed  through 
financial  embarrassments,  for  though  the  states  of  Germany  have  incurred  debts  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  they  possess  in  their  Government  railways,  mines,  and 
domains  an  amount  of  productive  property  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  all 
their  liabilities.  Taxation  cannot  be  said  to  be  heavy,  but  there  are  nevertheless 
several  of  the  states  whose  financial  resources  are  far  from  elastic,  and  amongst 
these  more  especially  is   Bavaria,  which  conforms  with  the  least  grace  to  the 

*  The  German  army  is  divided  into  18  army  corps,  usually  composed  of  8  regfiments  of  infantry, 
1  battalion  of  rifles,  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  2  regiments  of  artillery  (96  guns),  1  battalion  cf  pioneers, 
and  the  requisite  army  train. 

On  a  peace  footing  the  army  numbers  17,184  oflScers,  401,659  men,  3,705  surgeons  and  paymasters, 
and  79,89.'{  public  horses.     On  a  war  footing  its  strength  and  organization  are  as  follows : — 

Field  F'vrce. 

Staff 

Infantry,  469  battalions 
Cavalry,  372  squadrons 
Artillery,  1,800  guns  . 
Pioneers,  54  companies 
Train,  295  columns    . 
Administration,  666  columns 

Total 
-  ,  Reserve  (83  companies,  148 
battalions,  93  sqwidrons, 
4'26  gims) 
Oarrition  troops  (26  companies, 
293  battalions,  144  squad- 
rons, 324  guns) 

Grand  total   . 

t  Ist  rate: — Strassburg,  Metz,  Rastatt,  Mayence,  Germersheim,  Coblenz,  Cologne,'  Wesel,  Ulm, 
Ingolstadt,  Magdeburg,  Glogau,  Neisse,  Kiistrin,  Spandau,  Thorn,  Posen,  Danzig,  Kiinigpberg. 

2nd  rate: — Neu  Breisach,  Bitsch,  Diedenhofen  (Thionville),  Saarlouis,  Torgau,  Kunigstein,  Glatz, 
Marienburg,  and  Boyei . 

Coast  defences :— "Wilhelmshafen,  Mouths  of  the  Weaer  and  Elbe,  Sonderburg,  Friedrichsort  (Kiel), 
Pillau,  Memel,  Kolberg,  Swinemiinde,  Stralsund. 


Suiveons  and 
Officials. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

863 

5,170 

5,070 

10,762 

481,720 

1,876 

18,954 

2,144 

59,814 

1,129 

65,608 

2,286 

78,120 

1.463 

77,432 

565 

20,917 

86 

9,647 

786 

38,451 

838 

46,017 

216 

2,826 
687,018 

16,164 
21,566 

10,864 

17,621 

233,592 

4,051 

241,269 

1,396 

30,208 

9,257 

343,102 

2,011 
24,963 

35,564 

30,929 

1,271,379 

299,;)64 

new  order  of  things.*     From  the  figures  detailed  below   we  learn   that   every 

German  annually  pays  nearly  15s. 
in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  exclu- 
sively of  shipping  dues,  tolls,  and 
similar  imposts.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  sum  exacted 
from  him,  for  irrespectively  of  the 
military  service  he  is  called  upon 
to  render,  he  has  to  pay  an 
amount  in  local  taxes  which  in 
very  many  cases  far  exceeds  the 
sums  demanded  from  him  for  the 
general  government  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Berlin  the  local  taxes 
amount  to  24s.  a  head,  and  in  other 
towns  thoy  are  sometimes  even 
higher. 

The  national  resources  of  the 
great  empire  of  Central  Europe 
are,  indeed,  most  formidable.  But 
great  political  bodies  have  their 
growth  and  decay  like  individuals. 
Germany  is  now  in  its  period  of 
growth,  and  everything  tends  to 
show  that  the  forces  which  impel 
it  onward  will  continue  to  operate 
for  many  years.  Within  its  fron- 
tiers there  are  no  formidable  ene- 
mies to  threaten  its  existence,  and 
if  it  has  no  sincere  friends  beyond, 
it  counts  amongst  its  allies  all 
those  who  worship  success,  or  whom 
the  dread  of  the  future  compels  to 

Direct  and  In- 
direct Taxes 


7,653,150 

1,014,822 

658,185 

610,536 

C05,749 

367,937 

60,000 

77,660 

102,366 

524,677 

466,000 

268,000 


Raised  by 

Indircnt 

Taxes 

£12,848,997 

1,623,260 

1,953,110 

195,389 

519,978 

318,684 

127,820 

100,000 

22.325 

20,000 

731,648 

689.000 

288,000 


Debt. 

£3,886,666 

54,300,000 

66,447,740 

32,150,000 

16,660,700 

16,343,500 

2,994,550 

1,034,000 

4,099,672 

1,860,480 

10,469,200 
2,676,900 


CivU 

list. 

610,964 

267,344 

172,670 

109,156 

89.418 

66,743 

60,000 

41,266 

12,760 


268,000 


£12,309,072      £19,338,211     £211,923,208  £1,697,320 
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Bhillinga. 
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61 
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direct Taxes 
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lisi.      Shillings. 
_  6 -5 

610,964  7-i 

267,344        U-8 
172,670  6-2 

109,166  12-0 
89,418  10-9 
65,743  11 '2 
60,000  6-8 

41,266  61 

12,760  7-6 

_  16-4 

_  39-3 

268,000  69 

;i,697.320         148 


be  circumspect.  The  era  of  annexations  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  away,  and 
millions  towards  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  ask  themselves  whether  the  time  is 
not  approaching  when  tiey  too  will  be  counted  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  new 
empire.  Thus  Germany  will  grow  and  prosper  until  the  sceptre  passes  into 
some  other  hand,  perhaps  into  those  of  "  Holy  Russia,"  the  great  Empire  of  the 
Slavs. 

Whilst  the  German  State  pursues  its  destinies,  what  will  be  those  of  the 
Germans  themselves?  Will  they  enjoy  greater  liberty?  Will  the  power  they 
wield  add  to  their  happiness  or  moral  worth?  Their  aspirations  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  exists  once  more,  more  powerful,  though 
less  vast,  than  in  the  past.  Will  this  realisation  of  their  ideal  content  them  ?  and 
will  they  be  able  to  learn  that  true  glory  does  not  consist  in  being  the  subjects  of 
a  powerful  sovereign,  but  in  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  amongst  fellow- men 
equally  free  ? 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  states  composing  the 
German  Empire : — 


Inhabitants 

Area. 

Population. 

to  a  Sq.  MUe 

Kingdoms  .— 

8q.  Mile. 

1867. 

1875. 

(1876). 

Prussia  (Preussen) : — 

East  Prussia 

14,277 

1,808,118 

1,866,421 

130 

West  Prussia      . 

9,846 

1,282,842 

1,343,098 

136 

Posen 

11,186 

1,537,338 

1,606,084 

144 

Brandenburg 

16,405 

2,716,022 

3,126,411 

203 

Silesia 

16,554 

3,685,752 

3,843,699 

248 

Pomerania . 

11,624 

1,445,635 

1,461,942 

126 

Saxony 

9,746 

2,067,046 

2,168,988 

222 

Schleswig-Holstein    . 

7,061 

1,031,696 

1,073,926 

162 

Hanover     . 

14,782 

1,939,385 

2,017,393 

136 

Hesse-Nassau 

6,048 

1,379,745 

1,467,898 

243 

Westphalia 

7,799 

1,707,736 

1,903,697 

244 

Rhineland  . 

10,413 

3,446,483 

3,804,381 

366 

Hohenzollem      . 

441 

64,632 

66,466 

151 

Prussian  troops  abroad 

134,180 

18,228 
24,039,648 

— 

— 

Total 

25,742,404 

192 

Bavaria  (Bayem)  :— 

Upper  Bavaria   . 

6,682 

827,669 

894,160 

136 

Lower  Bavaria   . 

4,157 

594,511 

622,357 

149 

Rhenish  Palatinate  (Pfalz) 

2,292 

626,066 

641,264 

280 

Upper  Palatinate 

3,732 

491,295 

603,761 

136 

Upper  Franconia 

2.702 

636,060 

664,936 

206 

Middle 

2,919 

679,688 

607,084 

208 

Lower         „ 

3,243 

684,972 

696,929 

184 

Swabia 

3,664 

585,160 

601,910 

164 

Total      . 

29,291 

4,824,421 

5,022,390 

172 

Saxony  (8achsen) 

6,777 

2,423,748 

2,760,586 

407 

WilRTTEMDEKO    . 

7,631 

1,778,396 

1,881,606 

249 

Orattd  Duchies  .— 

Baden 

5,824 

1,434,370 

1,607,179 

259 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

2,696 

823,138 

884,218 

298 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

5,136 

660,618 

663,785 

108 

„          Strelitz 

1,131 

98,770 

96,673 

85 

Saxe-Weimar 

1,387 

282,928 

292,933 

211 

Oldenburg . 

2,471 

316,622 

319,314 

125 
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GEEMANY. 

Area. 
Sq.  Mile. 

Population. 
1867.            1876. 

Inhabitants 
to  a  Sq.  MUe 

(187S). 

1,425 

302,792 

327,493 

229 

962 

180,335 

194,494 

204 

510 

141,446 

146,844 

286 

760 

168,851 

182,599 

240 

907 

197,041 

213,666 

237 

tadt  .      365 

76,11'J 

76,676 

210 

bausen     333 

67,533 

67,480 

203 

433 

56,807 

64,743 

126 

122 

43,889 

46,985 

386 

320 

88,097 

92,376 

288 

171 

31,186 

23,133 

194 

469 

111,352 

112,462 

243 

109 

48,538 

56,912 

522 

98 

109,672 

142,200 

1,461 

168 

305,196 

388,618 

2,460 

5,603 

1,597,228 

1,631,804 

274 

tal   .   209,148 

40,107,229 

42,727,360 

204 

Duchies  : — 

Brunswick 

Saxo-Mciuingcn 

8axe-Altonburg 

Saxo-Coburg-Gotha 

Anhalt 
Principalities  ; — 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
„  Sondei 

Waldcck     . 

ReuBB,  older  lino 

lieuss,  younger  . 

Schaumburg-  Lippe 

Lippe-Detmold  . 
Free  Toums : — 

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg  . 
Beichsland : — 

Alsace-Lorraine 


The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  authorities  on  Germany  : — 

Waitz,  «' Deutsche  Vcrfassungsgcschichte,"  7  volumes  (1875);  "  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reiches" 
(published  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office) ;  G.  Feumann,  "  Das  Deutsche  Reich  in  Geographischer, 
Statistischev  u.  Topographischer  Beziehung  "  (1872—74);  Cotta,  "Deutschlands  Boden"  (I860) ;  Daniel, 
"  Deutschland  "  (187 1) ;  Bockh,  "  Der  Deutschen  Volkszahl  und  Sprachgobiet "  (1870). 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  FEATURES.-HILLS,  PLAINS,  AND  RIVERS.— CLIMATE. 


"irv 


ELGIUM  extends  for  42  miles  along  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  strait  which  joins  it  to  the 
English  Channel.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  of  Europe,  being 
confined  to  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Schelde,  Meuse,  and  Rhine, 
and  one  of  the  youngest.  Its  small  territorial  extent  justifies  its 
claiming  the  benefits  of  neutrality,  which  were  granted  in  the  interest  of  European 
peace.  But  though  small  of  extent,  Belgium  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  countries  of  Europe.  Coveted  by  its  neighbours,  and  actually 
subjected  in  turn  to  Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  and  Dutchmen,  it  nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  every  political  change,  led  a  life  of  its  own.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  country  are  great,  and  its  favourable  geographical  position  has  converted  it 
into  a  great  highway  of  nations.  Its  population  is  denser  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe  of  similar  extent,  and  whether  we  look  to  its  commerce,  to  its  industry, 
or  to  its  agriculture,  it  occupies  one  of  the  most  forward  places.  Nor  can  we  deny  a 
prominent  position  to  a  country  able  to  boast  of  towns  like  Liege,  Courtrai,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Antwerp.*  - 


The  Ardennes. 

From  the  littoral  plains,  partly  lying  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  Belgium 
rises  gradually  as  far  as  the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes,  in  the  east  and  south-east. 
This  plateau,  attaining  a  height  of  2,300  feet,  is  composed  of  metamo'-phic 
slates  and  quartz  rock,  around  which  rocks  of  more  recent  origin  have  been 
deposited.  Though  much  reduced  in  height  through  geological  agencies  operative 
for  ages,  this  ulateau,  with  its  bare  rocks,  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  rest 
of  Belgium,     its  south-eastern  corner,  extending  from  the  clifis  of  the  Meuse  to 

*  Area  of  Belgium,  1 1,373  square  miles  ;  population  (1840)  4,073,150,  (1876)  5,336,200  souls. 
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the  banks  of  the  Vesdre,  is  known  as  Hautcn  Fagnea.  It  forms  a  world  of  its  own, 
very  different  in  its  features  from  the  remainder  of  Belgium,  with  its  well-culti- 
vated fields,  numerous  towns,  and  dense  population.  The  hills  between  the 
Mosello  aiid  Meuse  are,  as  a  rule,  of  melancholy  aspect.  Only  copses  of  beech, 
oak,  and  birch,  forests  of  pines,  heaths  pierced  now  and  then  by  the  rocks,  and 
poor  pasture-lands,  where  ferns  and  clumps  of  juniper  alternate  with  grassy  slopes 
and  boggy  bottom-lands,  meet  the  eye,  except  when  we  come  now  and  then  upon 
some  verdant  valley  artificially  irrigated,  or  upon  a  mountain  stream  setting  in 
motion  the  wheels  of  mills.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  physiognomy  of  the 
country  has  been  changed  to  some  extent,  for  large  tracts  have  been  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  Ardennes  once  more  assume  the  aspect  which  they  wore  fifteen  cen- 
turies ago,  when  vast  forests  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the  Oise  to  the  Rhine. 

The  vegetable  soil  which  covers  the  hills  in  the  more  savage  region  of  the 
Ardennes  is  hardly  an  inch  in  depth,  and  resting  upon  solid  rock,  it  is  capable  of 
nourishing  only  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Elsewhere  un  impermeable  crust  of  dis- 
integrated clay  slate  covers  the  rocks,  and  gives  rise  to  marshes.  Human  habita- 
tions are  rare  in  these  regions,  and  those  which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  the 
midst  of  the  heath  or  forest  are  most  unpretending  structures  of  brick  or  stone, 
covered  with  slate  or  straw.  The  epithet  of  "Paris  in  Ardenne,"  ironically 
bestowed  upon  Bastogne,  is  expressive  of  the  general  poverty  of  the  towns  of  the 
country.  In  their  isolation,  with  nothing  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  invaders, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes  adhered  longer  to  their  ancient  customs  than  the 
dwellers  in  the  plains  around,  and  still  carried  on  the  worship  of  their  deify 
Arduinna  long  after  it  had  been  given  up  by  the  latter.  The  last  altars  of  this 
deity  were  overthrown  in  the  seventh  century ;  that  is,  about  the  time  when 
St.  Hubert  encountered  the  wonderful  stag  which  carried  a  golden  cross  between 
his  antlers.  The  men  of  the  plain,  who  formerly  persuaded  or  compelled  the 
"  Ardennais  "  to  change  their  religion  and  customs,  are  now  gradually  transform- 
ing the  face  of  the  country.  Tracts  of  land,  which  would  remain  uncultivated  in 
nearly  every  other  country,  are  covered  by  them  with  lime,  and  thua  vivified ; 
quarrying  is  extensively  carried  on ;  and  every  rivulet  is  penned  up,  to  be  utilised 
for  setting  in  motion  the  machinery  of  numerous  factories. 

A  portion  of  the  basins  of  the  Semoy  and  Cbiers,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Ardennes,  though  geologically  a  portion  of  Lorraine,  has  been  assigned  to  Belgium. 
This  "  Little  Provence  "  is  sheltered  in  the  north  by  the  range  of  the  Fagnes,  but 
is  of  small  extent.  The  northern  slope  of  the  Ardennes,  on  the  other  hand, 
stretches  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Germany.  It  is  an  uneven 
plateau,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  with  forests  growing  upon  its  slate  rocks,  fields 
covering  the  limestone  slopes,  and  meadows  in  the  humid  bottom-lands.  This 
region  is  known  under  different  appellations.  The  Fagnes  extend  from  the  Sambre 
to  the  Meuse;  Condroz,  named  after  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Condrusi,  reaches 
from  the  Meuse  to  the  Ourthe ;  the  country  around  Marche  is  called  Famenne, 
perhaps  after  the  tribe  of  the  Psemani,  or  Phemanni ;  whilst  the  fine  pasture-lauds 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Yesdre  are  known  as  Herve. 
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The  Loam  Lands  of  Central  Belgium. 

The  volleys  of  the  Sumbre  and  Mouse  separate  this  upland  region  of  Belgium 
from  un  intermediate  undulating  zone  which  slopes  down  gradually  towards  the 
ocean,  and  is  irrigated  by  numerous  rivers  flowing  through  wide  und  shallow 
valleys.  Woods,  rivulets,  low  hills,  windmills,  and  castellated  mansions  impart 
an  aspect  of  gentle  beouty  to  some  portions  of  this  zone.  The  environs  of  Tournay 
more  especially  are  noted  on  account  of  their  picturesqueness.  Vast  meadows 
surround  the  town,  rivers  and  canals  are  bordered  with  rows  of  elms  and  other 
trees,  and  some  of  the  detached  hills  are  quite  imposing  in  their  appearance.  The 
whole  of  Central  Belgium,  including  Hesbaye  in  the  east,  Brabant  in  the  centre, 

Fig.  2U. — Mont  St.  Aubbbt  (480  fbbt),  near  Todrnat. 

Scale  1  :  60,000. 
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Hainaut  and  the  country  around  Tournay  in  the  south  and  south-west,  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  loam  similar  to  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  and  designated  by  Belgian 
geologists  as  "loam  of  Hesbaye."  Interstratified  with  it  are  rolled  flints  and 
pebbles,  or  pierres  de  Fagnes,  which  decrease  in  size  as  we  travel  away  from 
the  uplands  of  the  Ardennes.  This  loam  completely  conceals  the  more  ancient 
rocks,  including  the  carboniferous  strata  which  fill  a  huge  depression  extending 
from  Liege  to  Mens  and  French  Flanders. 

At  Namur  the  lowest  seams  of  coal,  those  which  yield  "  close-burning  coal,"  crop 
out  on  the  surface,  the  superincumbent  rocks  having  been  removed  by  erosion ;  but 
from  that  place  the  strata  dip  down,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  direction  of  Lidge,  on 
the  other  in  that  of  Mons.  At  Boussu,  to  the  west  of  Mons,  the  lowest  coal  is 
supposed  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  7,780  feet.  In  the  basin  of  Hainaut"caking 
coal"  is  procurable  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleroi,  whilst  "open- 
burning  coal,"  such  as  is  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  is  only  found 
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in  the  environs  of  Mons.  The  coul  scams  avoragtj  lU  thickness  from  18  to 
40  inches,  und  uro  very  numerous.  In  the  Boriniigo.  to  tue  south  of  Mons, 
between  130  und  KiO  huvo  been  discovered,  two-thirds  of  them  being  workable, 
whilst  in  the  province  of  Liege  there  are  about  50  profitable  seams.  The  labour  of 
the  miners,  in  their  efforts  to  "  win  "  the  coal,  has  been  immense.  To  the  west 
of  Mons  it  was  necessary  to  sink  a  pit  980  feet  in  depth  before  the  coal  was 
reached,  the  engineers,  in  the  progress  of  their  work,  having  to  struggle  against 
underground  collections  of  water  and  beds  of  shifting  snnd.  These  pits,  says 
M.  Cornet,  are  the  grandest  works  ever  achieved  by  the  miinng  engineer.  The 
fossil  fauna  of  the  Belgian  carboniferous  system  is  poor,  but  the  vestiges  of  vegeta- 
tion are  numerous — ferns,  calamites,  lepidodondrons,  and  sigillarias  especially 
abounding. 

In  the  basin  of  Charleroi  the  upper  strata  hav6  been  much  curved  by  lateral 
pressure.  Above  that  town  no  less  than  twenty-two  bendings  have  been  discovered 
in  a  distamce  of  7,200  yards,  whilst,  if  these  strata  were  to  be  unfolded  and 
stretched  out  horizontally,  they  would  cover  nearly  7  miles.  The  lowland  now 
traversed  by  the  Sambre  and  the  Haine  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe.  The  range  of  mountains  which  extended  from  the  English 
Channel  across  Belgium  to  the  river  Eoer  was  not  inferior  in  elevation  to  the 
Alps.  The  faults  discovered  in  the  carboniferous  strata  sufficiently  attest  the 
prodigious  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  Europe.  A 
fault  near  Boussu  indicates  a  displacement  of  the  strata  to  the  extent  of  7,200  feet, 
while  farther  south  there  has  taken  place  a  subsidence  of  16,000  feet  at  least. 

History  records  the  strategical  importance  of  these  plains  of  Central  Belgium, 
which  conceal  beneath  them  such  distorted  strata,  and  have  become  so  wealthy 
through  their  agriculture  and  industry.  They  were  destined  by  nature  to  become 
a  great  high '^/ ay  of  nations.  Migratory  tribes,  ascending  the  valleys  of  the  Oise 
or  Schcide,  were  attracted  to  this  fertile  region,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
forbidding  rocks  of  the  Ardennes,  and  on  the  other  by  the  swampy  tracts  extending 
along  the  coast.  The  only  natural  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  their 
progress  through,  this  region  were  small  rivers,  and  provisions  were  readily  pro- 
cured in  so  productive  a  country.  These  advantages  were  of  greater  weight 
formerly  than  they  are  now,  and  numerous  have  been  the  battles  fought  on 
this  ground  since  Julius  Caesar's  extermination  of  the  valiant  Nervii.  Many 
are  the  fortresses  which  ha^e  been  constructed  to  replace  the  non-existent 
natural  frontiers.  Even  the  farmhouses  in  the  vast  plains  which  extend  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Brussels  show  by  their  construction  that  the  country  has  often 
been  subjected  to  warlike  incursions.  Low  and  of  massive  structure,  their 
windows  open  upon  an  interior  court,  whilst  their  gateways  are  generally  defended 
by  a  square  tower. 
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The  Campine. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  loams  of  Hesbaye,  we  enter  upon  the  sandy  tract  of  the 
Campine,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  North-eastern  Belgium.    Extensive 
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districts  on  tlio  outskirts  of  this  lioath  have  been  triinsformod  into  profluctivo 
land.  Ono  of  these  is  tho  Hagoland,  or  "  liund  of  HedgcH,"  in  nortli-wosturn 
Brabant,  where  sterile  sands  and  thickets  have  been  replaced  by  fertile  Helds.  In 
the  Curapine  itself,  the  average  elevation  of  wliich  is  250  feet,  fertile  oasoH  are 
growing  more  numerous  from  year  to  year.  Clay  is  frequently  found  there  at  a 
depth  of  less  than  a  yard,  and  the  cultivators,  by  mixing  it  with  the  sand,  obtain 
a  soil  which  repays  their  labour.     Tho  tracts  more   deeply  covered  with  sand, 

Pig.  215.— llYPRoouAniicAi,  Map  of  Bbloium. 
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however,  will  retain  their  aspect  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Cunes,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  those  skirting  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  rise  upon  them.  They 
are  covered  with  the  same  species  of  plants,  and,  like  them,  are  at  tho  mercy 
of  the  wind,  except  when  consolidated  by  trees.  The  soil  between  these  ridges 
of  blown  sand  is  covered  with  heather,  thyme,  and  aromatic  herbs.  The  rain 
which  percolates  through  it '  is  charged  with  tannic  acid  derived  from  the 
heather,  and  compacts  the  grains  of  sand  into  a  reddish  tufa,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  alios  of  the  Landes  or  of  Jutland.     This  alios  sometimes  contains 
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iron.  There  i"  reaimn  to  Mi'ovo  thiit  oertiiln  parts  of  th<  ^ampino  were  formerly 
moro  oxtonMivoly  cultivutod.  Tho  tniiikN  of  lurgo  trocf ,  .I'oapotiN,  iiiid  ri-iuiiins  of 
buildingN  hiivc  been  dincovori'd  beneath  the  Hnnd,  and  u  in  WfU  known  thut  in 
tho  Middle  Agos  there  existed  ubbeyn  surrounded  by  extotiHive  fields.  The  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  drove  uway  the  inhubitunts,  and  nature  resumed 
possession  of  the  deserted  lields. 

Flanoeuh. 

GKor.()oicAi,i.Y  Flanders  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Campine.  It  too  is 
covered  with  marine  sand,  overlying  u  great  thickness  of  rocks  of  recent  forma- 
tion. The  boring  of  an  artesian  well  ut  Ostenil  has  led  to  tho  discovery  of  what 
are  believed  to  be  Silurian  rocks  at  a  depth  of  980  feet,  and  beneath  u  bed  of 
chhlk.  Excavations  made  ut  Antweq*  have  brought  to  light  fossil  whales  and 
scidb,  reptiles,  fish,  and  birds  of  extinct  species.  The  sterile  sand  of  Flanders 
would  never  Lave  yielded  remunerative  harvests  if  tho  cultivators  had  not  raised 
the  clay  which  underlies  it  to  the  surface.  By  doing  so  they  have  converted  a 
naturally  barren  soil  into  one  of  groat  fecundity.  Flanders  is  now  what  the 
Campine  may  become  if  tho  same  amount  of  l;>bour  is  bestowed  upon  it.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  Flundci  -t  formerly  consistt  d  of  peat  bogs,  but  these,  too,  have 
been  transformed  into  fertile  land.  Tho  whole  of  Waes  was  at  one  time  a  bog,  but 
its  fields  now  vie  in  fertility  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  Flanders.  The  field-), 
enclosed  with  liedges  and  shaded  by  large  trees,  are  for  the  most  part  of  regular 
shape.  A  small  but  comfortable  house  rises  in  tho  centre  of  each  farm,  orna- 
mented Avith  flowers  and  surround^  1  by  stables  and  barns.  There  are  few  villages, 
and  from  a  distance  tho  »  '  ritry  ihnost  looks  like  a  forest,  each  house  being 
concealed  behind  a  screen  ■■'.  v  .rdiire. 
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Polders  and  Dunes. 

The  moeres,  or  lakes,  which  formerly  extended  at  the  back  of  the  dunes  have 
been  drained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bogs  of  Waes,  and  converted  into  polders. 
As  in  Holland,  these  polders  lie  beneath  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  are  defended 
by  dykes,  and  intersected  by  navigable  canals.  Formerly  this  region  was  very 
insalubrious,  and  even  now  the  mortality  in  the  towns  of  Western  Flanders  is 
greatly  increased  by  paludal  miasmata  rising  from  the  bottom-lands.  Yet 
close  to  these  old  marshes,  and  only  separated  from  them  by  the  dunes,  rise 
the  favourite  health  resorts  of  Belgium,  crowded  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  their 
sea  baths. 

The  maritime  dunes,  which  form  the  outer  rampart  of  the  country,  are  of 
such  small  extent,  and  in  many  parts  so  narrow,  that  they  appear  almost  insigni- 
ficant if  compared  with  the  inland  dunes  of  the  Campine.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  ancient  maps  bears  out  the  tradition  of  their  having  formerly  been  very 
much  more   formidable.      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  natural  defensive 
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barrier  has  been  much  weakened  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years.  In 
many  places  it  has  been  broken  through  by  the  sea,  and  the  floods  compelled 
the  Flemings  .on  the  sea-coast  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  to  seek  an  usj'lum  in 
neighbouring  countries,  where  they  founded  numerous  colonies.  Scarphout  was 
one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by  the  great  flood  of  1334;  but  Blankenberghe, 
which  has  been  built  upon  its  site,  has  no  dunes  near  it  now,  though  it  is  to  them 
it  owes  its  name.  Quite  recently,  in  1877,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sand- 
hills between  Ostend  and  Mariakcrke  was  washed  away  during  a  storm.  Formerly 
the  dunes,  when  assaulted  by  the  sea,  were  able  to  invade  the  swamps  at  t^eir 
back ;  but  for  hundreds  of  years  they  have  been  prevented  from  doing  ^ffand 
man  has  vigorously  defended  his  hard-won  flelds.  Thus  taken  simultaneously 
in  front  and  rear  as  it  were,  the  dunes  have  grown  more  slender  with  every 
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Fig.  216. — Pkofilk  of  Belgivm  pkom  the  North-west  to  the  South-east. 
Horizontal  Scale  1 :  2,300,000.    Vcrtioal  Scale  1 :  23,000. 
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The  continuous  line  begins  at  Ostend,  crosses  the  Sambre  between  Charleroi  and  Namur,  the  Meuse  to  the 
north  of  Dinant,  and  terminates  at  St.  Hubert. 

The  dotted  line  begins  at  Ostend,  passes  through  Ghent,  crosses  the  Senne  to  the  north  of  Brussels,  the  Meuse  at 
Lif-ge  (200  feet),  and  terminates  at  the  Baraque-Michel  in  the  Ardennes  (2,260  feet). 

generation,  and  to  protect  the  fields  which  they  formerly  defended,  costly  dykes 
had  to  be  constructed.  "Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  preserve  the  dunes,  and  to 
consolidate  them  by  planting  them  with  reeds  and  aspen- trees  P 


Rivers. 

Belgium  cannot  claim  a  single  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  into  the 
sea,  and  two  rivers  rising  within  its  frontiers  take  their  course  into  foreign  lands. 
One  of  these  is  the  Oise,  which  rises  near  Chimay,  and  flows  to  the  French 
Seine ;  the  other  is  the  Sure,  or  Sauer,  which  is  born  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Ardennes,  winds  through  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  is  finally  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  German  Moselle.     The  Meuse,  Maes,  or  Maas,  and  the  Schelde, 
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or  Escaut,  which  between  them  drain  nearly  the  whole  of  Belgium,  bear  some 
resemblance  to  each  other  as  regards  general  direction  and  sinuosity  of  course. 
On  leaving  the  soil  of  Franco  both  flow  to  the  northward,  but  having  been  joined 
by  their  principal  western  affluent,  they  both  abruptly  bend  round  to  the  north- 
east, thus  flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  their  tributary.  The  Meuse  thus 
appears  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  Sambre,  and  the  Schelde  to  become  the 
liower  Lys.  Before  quitting  Belgium  both  rivers  resume  their  original  direction, 
and  finally  trend  round  to  the  west  in  their  course  to  the  ocean.  The  two  rivers 
likewise  resemble  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  tributaries  of , both  join 
them  on  the  right  bank,  a  feature  easily  accounted  for  by  the  general  slope  of  the 
country. 

The  very  resemblances,  however,  render  the  contrasts  between  the  two  rivers 
all  the  more  striking.  The  Meuse,  by  far  the  more  voluminous  of  the  two,  is 
almost  a  river  of  the  mountains  as  compared  with  the  gentle  Schelde.  Between 
Mezieres  and  Numur  it  pierces  the  Ardennes,  instead  of  avoiding  this  obstacle  by 
flowing  to  the  west.  Cliffs  of  slate  and  quartz  rock  rise  above  it  to  a  height  of 
150  and  300  feet,  and  occasionally  we  obtain  glimpses  of  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
nearly  1,000  feet  higher.  Towns  and  villages  climb  up  th6  slopes  bounding 
the  narrow  valley,  and  old  castles,  foi  the  most  part  in  ruins  or  converted  into 
modern  citadels,  crown  the  most  commanding  promontories.  M.  A.  Dumont  and 
other  geologists  have  ascertained  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course 
throuffh  the  Ardennes  the  Meuse  follows  a  fault,  for  the  cliffs  on  both  banks  do 
not  correspond,  and  are  occasionally  even  formed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
different  ages.  Thus,  near  the  ruins  of  Poilvache,  coal  measures  may  be  seen 
face  to  face  with  cliffs  of  mountain  limestone.  But  although  a  fissure  in  the 
plateau  may  originally  have  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  actual  valley, 
such  as  we  see  it  now,  has  been  hollowed  out  in  the  course  of  a  secular  upheaval 
of  the  whole  region.  In  proportion  as  the  land  rose,  so  did  the  river  deepen  its 
channel,  and  the  cliffs  bounding  its  valley  increase  in  height. 

The  calcareous  districts  of  the  Ardennes  and  Condroz,  traversed  by  the  Meuse 
and  its  affluents,   abound  in  caverns,  which   sometimes  swallow  up  rivers  and 
rivulets.      Fissures  of  this  kind   are  locally  known  as  aiguiyeois,  or  chantoirs. 
The  most  famous  amongst  them  is  the  grotto  of  Han,  which  swallows  up  the 
Lesse,  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Meuse.      Formerly  that  river  flowed 
around  the  rock  in  an  open  channel,  of  which  it  even  now  occasionally  avails  itself 
when  in  flood  ;  but  the  main  body  of  its  water  now  passes  at  all  times  through  an 
underground  channel.     The  river  Lhomme  at  Rochefort  has  excp  t^ated  itself  a 
similar  channel  through  the  rocks,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  turned  it 
back  into  its  ancient  bed.     The  caverns  of  Han  and  Rochefort,  like  most  others  of 
the  same  kind,  branch  out  in  every  direction,  and  abound  in  stalactites,  which 
fancy  converts  into  fairy  veils,  statues,  or  even  temples.     These  caverns,  together 
with  bold  cliffs,  woods,  and  pastures,  have  made  the  reputation  of  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  basin  of  the  Meuse.     The  winding  Semoy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  gentle 
slopes  of  triassic  age,  on  the  south  by  scarped  cliffs  of  Jura  limestone ;  the  Lesse, 
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hemmed  in  by  cavernous  cliffs ;  the  Ourtho,  which  attracts  numerous  visitors  from 
Li^ge  ill  summer,  and  its  tributary  the  Amblevo,  abounding  in  cascades,  rocks, 
and  ancient  .castles ;  and  the  Vesdro,  of  Vi-hich  the  travellers  by  railway  obtain 
occasional  glimpses — all  these  rivers,  no  less  than  the  Meuse  itself,  abound  in 
picturesque  scenery.  The  Vesdro  disappears  twice  in  subterranean  channels,  first 
between  Limburg  and  Vervicrs,  and  subsequently  near  Pepinster. 

The  Meuse  was  a  formidable  river  formerly,  hardly  inferior  in  volume  to  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  quaternary  period  its  level  was  200  feet  higher  than  it  is 
now,  and  above  the  gorge  of  Dinant  it  was  5  miles  wide,  instead  of  200  feet. 
That  such  was  the  case  is  proved  by  lateral  terraces,  the  accumulations  of  gravel 
and  silt  which  cover  the  old  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  fluviatile  deposits  dis- 
covered in  the  caverns  high  up  the  cliffs.  Documents  prove  that  even  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago  the  river  was  far  more  considerable,  and  yet  our  modern 
engineers  only  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  giving  the  Meuse  an  average  depth  of 
6  feet  10  inches,  which  renders  its  nav^ation  with  small  steamers  possible.  The 
Meuse  can  now  be  navigated  between  Sedan  and  Liege  throughout  the  year,  and  a 
canal,  excavated  alongside  it,  continues  this  water  highway  as  far  as  Maastricht. 
Where  the  Meuse  leaves  Belgium  its  volume  is  hardly  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
Rhine,  which  it  joins  lower  down.* 

The  basin  of  the  Schelde  (Scheldt),  or  Escaut,  embraces  the  greater  portion  of 
Belgium.  On  first  leaving  France  that  river  flows  through  a  plain  as  far  as 
Toumay,  where  it  washes  the  foot  of  a  few  hills.  At  that  town  its  bed  only  lies 
52  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  easy,  consequently,  to  convert  the  whole  of  its 
lower  course  into  a  navigation  canal,  more  especially  as  the  jtide  ascends  as  far 
as  Ghent,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Lys.  The  tide  at  Ghent  rises  4  feet,  and 
it  would  ascend  beyond  that  town  liffts  progress  were  not  stopped  by  a  lock.  The 
Schelde  below  Ghent  presents  all  the  features  of  an  estuary,  and  its  water,  a  short 
distance  beyond  Antwerp,  is  brackish.  The  tide  ascends  not  only  the  Rupel,  which 
flows  into  the  Schelde  to  the  south  of  that  town,  but  also  the  three  head-streams  of 
that  river,  viz.  the  Nethe  (as  far  as  Lier),  the  Dyle  (as  far  as  Malines),  and  the 
Senne  (as  far  as  Vilvorde),  within  7  miles  of  Brussels.  The  Bupel  owes  its 
width  and  depth  to  the  sea,  being  a  marine  channel  rather  than  a  river.  Formerly 
herrings  were  caught  in  such  numbers  in  it  that  the  inhabitants  used  them  as 
manure,  and  even  now  seals  are  occasionally  caught  near  Antwerp. 

The  rivers  throughout  the  lowlands  of  Belgium  have  been  canalised,  and  the 
number  of  connecting  canals  is  so  large  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  unravel  the 
hydrographical  system  of  the  country.  The  Schelde,  Lys,  Dyle,  and  Dender 
actually  discharge  their  waters  by  the  same  mouth,  but  according  to  M.  Vifquain 
und  others  they  originally  drained  distinct  basins.  The  Lieve,  which  joins  the 
Schelde  and  Lys  within  the  city  of  Ghent,  is  believed  to  be  an  old  arm  of  the  Lys. 
So  large  is  the  number  of  natural  water-courses  and  artificial  canals  that  the  most 

•  Length  of  the  Mouse  to  its  confluence  with  the  lihine  or  Waal,  491  miles ;  length  within  Bolgiiun, 
120 miles.  Average  delivery  whe-e  it  enters  Belgium  (according  to  Guillery),  1,413  cubic  feet;  at  Liige, 
2,295  cubic  feet;  where  it  leaves  Belgium,  3,178  cubic  feet  a  second. 
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learned  geographer  must  give  up  in  despair  the  attempt  of  bringing  order  out  of 
the  chaos.  The  Lys,  for  instance,  is  officially  supposed  to  terminate  at  Ghent,  but 
in  reality  its  waters  discharge  themselves  also  in  the  direction  of  Ostend  and 
Bruges,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  canals.     The  principal  estuary  of  the 

Fig.  217.— The  Lower  Sciieldb  in  the  Beoinnino  op  the  Eieventh  Centuht. 
According  to  SteMeli.    Scale  1  :  260,000. 
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Schelde  has  considerably  changed  its  position  even  within  historical  times.  The 
Hont,  or  Western  Schelde,  which  is  at  present  the  great  water  highway  of 
Antwerp,  was  formerly  only  a  shallow  creek,  across  which  processions  of  pilgrims 
were  able  to  march  from  Flanders  into  Walcheren.  If  old  chroniclers  can  be 
believed,  it  was  only  in  1173  that  the  sea  swept  away  the  dunes  which  joined 
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Flanders  to  Walcheren,  and  opened  itself  a  passage  to  the  Schelde.  Until  that 
time  the  river  took  its  course  through  the  Eastern  Schelde,  piist  ]lergen-op-Zoom 
and  Tholen,  and  joined  tho  Lower  ^[euso.     In  1867  that  old  channel  had  become 

Fig.  218. — The  Inundation  of  tub  Polders  diking  tub  Sieoi  of  Antwerp  in  1686. 
According  to  SteueU.    Rcale  1  :  260,000. 
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silted  up  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  possible  to  throw  a  railway  bridge  across  it, 
and  at  present  it  is  definitely  choked  up  with  sand. 

As  long  as  the  sea  was  permitted  freely  to  invade  the  estuary  of  the  Schelde, 
that  river,  below  Antwerp,  resembled  a  gulf,  abounding  in  sand-banks,  or  schorren, 
which  uncovered  with  each  receding  tide.  Even  above  Antwerp  the  Schelde  was 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  hostile  fleets,  and  in  1302  the  mariners  of  Malines,  then 
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at  war  with  the  Duko  of  llrubunt,  Rustainod  a  sevoro  defeat  upon  a  vast  sheet  of 
water  wliich  tlien  covered  the  polders  of  Ilingcn,  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Rupel. 

In  the  eloventh  century  the  riverine  iiihubitunls  began  to  embank  the 
schonrn  of  the  Schelde,  and  in  a  chronicle  of  the  year  W2\  mention  is  made 
of  the  dykcH  of  tho  Lillo  below  Antwerp.  M.  do  Laveleyo  estimates  the  area  of 
the  polders  which  have  been  embanked  since  tho  thirteenth  century  at  120,000 
acres,  of  which  about  20,000  acres  have  been  won  from  tho  sea  since  1815.  There 
still  remain  extensive  tracts  capable  of  being  converted  into  cultivable  land,  for  the 
area  of  the  estuary  of  the  Schelde  between  Flushing  and  Burght,  above  Antwerp, 
varies  between  55,23;)  and  83,000  acres,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide. 
Unfortunately  for  tho  chance  of  carrying  out  works  on  so  vast  a  scale,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  secure  tho  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Governments, 
and  of  their  engineers.  Much  of  the  land  embanked  after  the  sixteenth  century 
had  been  a  prey  to  the  sea  in  the  course  of  the  memorable  siege  of  Antwerp 
in  1585,  which  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  country.  Even  now  there 
exist  traces  of  that  event.  Some  of  the  old  polders  of  Saaftingen,  which  to  the 
north  of  Hulst  extended  into  Holland,  have  not  yet  been  recovered.  The  marshes, 
however,  which  were  drained  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  are  still  amongst  the  most 
productive  lands  of  Belgium,  and  the  transformation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
AVaes  into  a  garden  dates  back  to  that  epoch.  Before  tho  termination  of  the 
siege  74,102  acres  of  polders  had  been  inundated ;  both  banks  of  the  Rupel  were 
under  water  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Malines,  whilst  nearly  all  the  polders 
recovered  since  the  twelfth  century  below  Antwerp  were  once  more  surrendered 
to  the  sea.  The  most  terrible  combats  were  fought  on  the  narrow  embankment 
which  connected  Fort  St.  Jacques  with  Fort  Ste.  Croix,  and  the  breaches  effected  in 
it  were  repeatedly  filled  up  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  basins  of  the  Yser  and  of  other 
small  rivers  flowing  direct  into  the  North  Sea  are  proportionately  even  more 
considerable  than  those  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Schelde.  Ancient  bays 
have  been  silted  up  by  marine  alluvium,  seaports  have  been  converted  into 
agricultural  villages,  and  bays  which  formerly  bore  large  vessels  have  been 
changed  into  polders,  intersected  by  sluggish  canals,  only  navigable  for  small 
wherries.  In  1110  the  harbour  of  Lombardzyde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yser,  was 
silted  up  during  a  storm,  and  a  "  New  Port  "  (Nieuwpoort)  had  to  be  constructed, 
which  the  current  of  the  river  has  kept  open  to  the  present  day. 

Bruges  was  accessible  originally  to  vessels  of  large  burden,  which  subsequently 
were  not  able  to  get  beyond  Damme,  even  though  the  tide  served  them.  Later  still 
the  port  of  Bruges  had  to  be  removed  to  Sluis,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Zwyn,  famous 
for  the  naval  battle  of  1213,  in  which  the  allied  Flemings  and  English  contended 
against  Philip  Augustus's  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  The  port  of  Sluis,  too,  is 
now  no  longer  accessible  to  any  but  the  smallest  craft.  The  gigantic  embankments 
constructed  to  confine  the  Schelde  have  become  useless,  for  the  sea  retires  of  its 
own  accord,  and  the  Gulf  of  the  Zwyn,  which  was  of  vast  extent  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  dwindled  down  into  a  narrow  estuary,  which  the  engineers  purpose 
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now  to  fill  up  altogether.  Tho  formidable  fortifications  of  Shiis,  which  no  longer 
defend  anything,  tho  fine  municipal  buildings  of  Dumme,  and  th'i  deserted  ptroefM 
of  Bruges  .clearly  result  from  tho  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Flanders.  A  canal  V'i  feet  in  depth  now  joins  Bruges  to  Ostend,  but  has  not 
brought  back  the  commercial  activity  of  former  days. 

liut  whilst  tho  surface  currents  of  the  sea  transport  tho  sand  and  mud  which 
form  tho  dunes  and  fill  up  the  estuaries,  the  under-currcnta  continue  their  work  of 
erosion.  Peat  containing  oak-leaves,  hazel  nuts,  and  oven  broom  seeds  is  almost 
daily  cast  up  on  the  strand.  On  the  beach  of  Ileyst  a  fossil  shell  of  cocono  ago 
{Carilita  p/nniconfa)  is  found,  together  with  the  remains  of  species  still  living  in 

Fig.  219.— Ohoins  at  Blankkniiekohb 
Smlo  1  :  120,000. 
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the  North  Sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  sea  has  encroached  within 
historical  times  upon  the  coast  of  Belgian  Flanders,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  brothers  Belpaire.  At  Ostend  there  exist  abundant  traces 
of  marine  erosion.  The  dyke  upon  which  the  old  citadel  of  that  town  was 
constructed  advances  now  600  feet  beyond  the  general  contour  of  the  coast,  which 
has  been  washed  away  on  either  side  of  it.  The  coast  of  Belgium,  since  its  bays 
have  become  silted  up,  is  singularly  rectilinear  in  its  profile,  but,  to  defend  it  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  it  was  necessary,  in  many  localities,  to  construct  a 
large  number  of  groins.  Nowhere  in  Europe  are  such  groins  more  numerous  than 
between  Blankenberghe  and  Heyst,  where  they  replace  Duke  John's  old  dyke. 
The  shore  of  Belgium  is  exceedingly  poor  in  shells,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rocks  to 
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Fig.  220.-  DiiiECTioN  in-  the 
Winds  in  IJelou  m. 
Aconrding  to  Quetolet. 


which  those  Qnimals  arc  ublo  to  uttach  thomsolves.  Out  of  a  total  of  9,000  exist- 
iiijr  8iM-cio8,  only  ir.S  have  boon  discovoml  there.  Sand-bunks,  Hopuruted  by 
imvigablc  channels,  extend  parallel  to  the  coast,  and,  as  tho  tide  only  rises  13  feet, 
its  navigation  is  dangerous  to  vessels  of  large  draught.  At  low  water  tho 
,>o//anis,  or  sumnuts  of  these  banks,  only  Ho  10  foot  beneath  tho  surface  of 
tho  sea. 

Cl.IMATK. 

Br-LOMM,  in  accordance  with  its  geographical  position  and  configuration,  may  be 
divided  into  three  climatic  regions.  In  the  west  tho  temperature  and  tho  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  are  similar  to  those  met  with  on  tho  coasts  of  the  English 
Channel.     In  Eastern  Belgium  the  character  of  the  climate  is  more  continental, 

with  severe  winters;  whilst  on  the  plateau  of  tho 
Ardennes,  in  the  south-east,  the  temperature  upon  tho 
whole  is  lower  than  elsewhere,  although  there  are  many 
localities  favoured  by  a  southern  aspect.  The  summer 
climate  of  the  Belgian  lowlands  is  the  same  between 
Fumes  and  Moresnet :  the  same  plants  are  cultivated, 
and  they  ripen  at  the  same  time.  But  in  winter  the 
eastern  plains  are  frequently  covered  with  snow,  whilst 
in  those  adjoining  the  seaboard  the  snow-flakes  melt 
on  reaching  the  ground.  The  difference  between  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders  and  the  plateau  of  Hautes  Fagnes,  in  the 
Ardennes,  amounts  to  5°,  being  about  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  observed  on  travelling  from  the  coast  of 
Belgium  to  Norway. 

Brussels,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  has  a  mean 
temperature  about  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
Belgian  lowlands,  and  but  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
Paris.*  The  climate,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  extreme  and  variable,  the  tempera- 
ture of  January  and  February  of  different  years  varying  to  the  extent  of  58°  and 
63°.  The  mean  temperature  of  July  is  29°  higher  than  that  of  January,  which  is 
7°  more  than  in  England,  but  11°  less  than  in  Central  Germany.  Westerly  and 
south-westerly  winds  are  warm,  as  throughout  Western  Europe,  whilst  northerly 
and  north-easterly  winds  are  cold.  Warm  winds  predominate  in  all  seasons,  and 
on  an  average  the  winds  which  blow  from  that  part  of  the  compass  lying  between 
15°  to  the  north  and  75°  to  the  south  of  west  balance  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
other  three  quarters.  Tho  atmospheric  currents  are  stronger  in  winter  and  during 
the  day  than  in  summer  and  during  the  night.  The  normal  wind,  in  its  passage 
over  the  country  from  west  to  east,  gradually  swerves  round,  until  it  blows  due 
west.    When  southerly  wind  prevails  at  Ostend  and  Ghent,  it  blows  from  the  south- 

•  Temperature  of  BruBscls,  1833-1872  :-Spring,  48^;   summer,  63-2" ;  autumn,  60-6°;  winter, 
37-2' ;  year,  49-9'  F.  (Quetelet,  "  M6teorologie  de  la  Belgique")- 
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west  to  the  north  of  Brussels,  and  from  the  west  in  those  parts  of  tho  country 
which  border  upon  Gormuny. 

Moisture-Iadon  maritime  winds  predoniinating,  BolKium  is  bathed  almost 
throughout  the  year  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapour,'  and  fogs  are  frequent  during 
wmtor.  The  rainfall  is  considerable,  amounting  to  about  liO  inches  in  tho  west, 
and  increasing  to  the  east  of  tho  Meuso  with  tho  clov^tion  above  tho  sea-level.t 
llainy  days  are  numerous,  but  their  number,  as  woU  as  the  amount  of  rain,  differs 
much  from  year  to  year,  and  whilst  in  1804  it  rained  on  154  days  at  Brussels  in 
1860  rain  fell  on  no  less  than  244  days.  The  inhabitants  are  never  able'  to 
count  upon  a  succession  of  fine  days.  September,  as  a  rule,  is  the  best  month  of 
the  year.+ 

♦  Humidity  at  Drussolg,  75  in^r  cmt.  in  Juno,  03  per  cent,  in  Docenibor. 
40-6  In  '*'"^""=~'"'™*' '"■""'•'  "■•""-^•l-.^SOin.;  Louv«in,28-4in. ;  Libgo.  29-a  in. ;  Stavolot, 

60  wl*davr"TiVl!!"7"^  TT  "?,  ''\  '^"^"'  """"''  ""  2*'  *'""'•  °''  '''  ^  "'^'1'""°  t"  '-Wch  thoro  aro 
«"  logjjj  auj8     Iho  nuinbor  of  cloudless  days  is  only  12. 
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FAUNA,  FLORA,  AND  INIIAIUTANTS. 

EIJOTU^^,  lying  undor  tho  sivmo  skies  us  Franco  and  Germany, 
rt'Hcinltlos  tliese  countries  in  its  fauna  and  vejjfetation.  At  tho  samo 
time  tho  northern  limits  of  several  species  of  plants  run  across  tho 
country.  Tho  chestnut-tree,  which  only  flourishes  where  the  tem- 
perature of  January  exceeds  36°  F.,  is  unknown  in  the  Ardennes, 
and  rarely  met  with  in  Flanders.  The  holly  is  unahle  to  survive  the  cold  winters 
prevailing  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  tho  Fagnes.  Mai/o,  which  requires  a  high 
summer  temperature,  does  not  ripen  in  tho  humid  lowlands,  hut  succeeds  on  tho 
southern  slop<'s  of  tho  Ardennes.  Tho  vine,  capahle  of  resisting  the  cold  of 
winter,  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  tho  Meuso. 

The  number  of  species  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  tho  extension  of  culti- 
vation and  the  extinction  of  forests.  Of  larger  mammals,  the  elk,  urus,  and  bison 
(aurochs)  have  disappeared  long  since.  Tho  brown  bear,  which  in  the  twelfth 
century  still  lived  in  tho  forests  of  Ilainaut,  is  not  found  now  even  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  Ardennes.  The  lynx,  likewise,  has  disappeared.  The  beaver  has 
struggled  hard  for  existence,  but  has  succumbed  too,  and  tho  hedgehog  is  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate.  In  exchange  for  those  extinct  species  Belgium  has  been 
invaded  by  black  and  brown  rats,  far  more  destructive  animals  than  either  tho 
bear  or  the  lynx. 

In  the  secluded  parts  of  the  Ardennes  the  ancient  fauna  of  the  country  main- 
tained its  ground  most  firmly.  The  roe  is  plentiful  there,  and  even  the  stag 
survives,  more  especially  around  that  legendary  town  of  huntsmen,  St.  Hubert, 
owing  to  tho  protection  extended  to  it  by  large  landowners.  The  wild  boar  still 
roams  through  the  forests  of  the  Ardennes,  and  occasionally  invades  the  cultivated 
fields  of  Condroz.  Even  in  the  country  between  the  Sambre  i  -"'.  Mouse  it  has  not 
completely  disappeared.  Other  wild  animals  are  the  wolf,  ij.o  fox,  the  marten, 
the  weasel,  the  polecat,  the  badger,  the  wild  cat,  the  squirrel,  the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
and  several  small  gnawing  animals.  The  otter  still  preys  upon  fish  in  the  river 
Semoy.     The  chivalrous  art  of  falconry  survives  at  Arendonck,  near  Turnhout. 


The  caves  of  Belgium  have  furnished  archsDologiats  with  some  of  their  most 
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precious  tmiMun-s,  iiu-huiing  not  only  the  Imkwh  ot'  extinct  nninmlH,  hut  also  those 
OJ  tho  iiJiorigimil  iiihaliitunts  of  the  country.  The  ciivern  of  (Joyet,  whidi  yielded 
tho  bones  of  five  Inuidrcd  beurw,  is  iutercNting,  no  doubt,  but  must  cede  to  thiit  <»f 
Kngis,  near  Liege,  in  which  Schmerling,  some  forty  years  ago,  found  u  huniau 
skull  umongNt  tho  bones  of  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and  other  largo  animals  now 
extinct.  That  lucky  find  confirmed  Tournal's  discovery  of  1828,  and  victoriously 
demonstrated  tho  fact  that  man  was  a  contemporary  of  these  gigantic  pachyderms, 

Figf.  2'il  —A  View  in  tiii!  Vam.ky  nv  tiik  LrHMK. 


and  had  struggled  with  bears,  hyenas,  and  lions  for  the  possession  of  the  caverns 
which  he  inhabited. 

The  rude  stone  implements  of  the  earliest  human  inhabitants  of  Belgium 
have  been  discovered  at  Mesmin,  near  Namur.  Man  at  that  time  shared  the 
country  with  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  and  lived  principally  in  the  plain. 

The  charming  valley  of  the  Lesse,  which  joins  that  of  the  Meuse  above 
Dinant,  was  hardly  visited  formerly,  but  became  suddenly  famous  through  the 
discovery  of  prehistoric  remains  by  M.  Dupont  in  1864.  Its  cliffs,  near  the 
village  of  Furfooz,  abound  in  caverns,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  hole  of  the 
Nutons,  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  hobgoblins.  These 
caverns  were  inhabited  by  men  of  the  stone  age.  The  troglodyta)  of  the  Lesse 
knew  how  to  make  fire  by  means  of  flints.     They  were  hunters,  and  had  no 
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domestic  ^animals  whatever — not  even  dogs.  They  were  great  meat  eaters,  feeding 
upon  forty-eight  species  of  animals,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  caverns  which  they  inhabited.  Probably  they  also  eat  human  flesh,  for 
fractured  human  bones  and  skulls,  still  showing  the  marks  of  teeth,  have  been 
found  in  the  caverns  of  Chuuvaux.  These  savage  cave  dwellers  were  fond  of 
ornamenting  their  persons,  if  we  may  judge  front  necklaces  of  shells  and  teeth, 
red  paint,  and  shaped  bones,  some  of  them  carved  in  a  rude  fashion,  which  have 
been  discovered.  They  undoubtedly  carried  on  some  commerce,  for  flints  are  not 
found  in  Coudroz,  and  must  have  been  procured  from  the  environs  of  Maastricht, 
or  the  country  to  the  south  of  Champagne.     The  fossil  shells  which  they  used 
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for  their  necklaces  came  from  the  hills  arovind  Reims,  the  fossil  polypes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vouziers,  and  the  slate  from  Fumay.  Ddbris  of  such  diverse 
origin  covered  the  floor  of  the  caverns,  and  owing  to  an  utter  absence  of  clean- 
liness and  the  moisture  percolating  through  the  roof,  they  must  have  been 
unwholesome  places  to  live  in.  In  fact,  the  human  bones  bear  evident  marks  of  a 
prevalence  of  rickets,  and  the  men  of  that  age  did  not  exceed  55  inches  in  height. 
The  three  successive  levels  of  the  Meuse  mark  as  many  stages  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  these  cave  dwellers.  The  upper  caverns,  such  as  those  of  Magrite  and 
Naulette,  were  accessible  only  at  a  time  when  the  river  was  several  miles  in  width, 
and  the  men  who  found  a  refuge  in  them  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth, 
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the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  hyena.  A  lower  series  of  caverns  only 
contains  the  bones  of  reindeer,  chamois,  and  wild  goats — nuiitials  still  found  in 
Europe,  though  no  longer  in  Belgium.  In  the  lowest  scries  of  caverns  only  the 
bones  of  domesticated  animals,  or  of  beasts  which  coutiuuo  to  inhabit  the  country, 
are  met  with. 

These  latter  belong  to  the  age  of  polished  stone,  in  the  course  of  which 
Belgium  was  first  invaded  by  men  of  another  race.  The  famous  sculptures  of 
the  so-culled  "Frontal  Hole,"  thus  named  because  a  human  frontal  bone  was 
turned  up  with  the  first  blow  of  the  pickaxe,  undoubtedly  date  back  to  that  age. 
That  cavern  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulchre,  for  sixteen  human 
skeletons  were  found  in  it,  together  with  numerous  objects  buried  with  the  dead. 

At  that  time  the  inhabitants  had  become  much  mixed,  and  three  types  can 
be  distinguished,  the  prevailing  one  having  an  elongated  skull  with  prominent 
brows,  features  common  to  the  present  day.  The  men  of  that  age  tilled  the 
soil,  kept  domestic  animals,  manufactured  earthenware  and  weapons,  and  carried  on 
commerce.  At  Spiennes,  near  Mens,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  is  covered  with 
flints  partly  worked,  and  procured  from  beds  underlying  the  chalk.  Most  of 
the  flint  implements  picked  up  in  Flanders  can  be  traced  to  this  huge  workshop 
of  Hainaut.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Teutonic  tribes  first  invaded 
the  country.  There  are  few  cromlechs  in  Belgium,  but  grave-hills  were  formerly 
numerous  on  the  height  of  land  between  Tirlemont,  Tongres,  and  Maastricht. 
The  raised  stones  which  during  the  Teutonic  epoch  were  perhaps  dedicated  to 
Brynhild,  the  warlike  Walkyrie,  are  now  popularly  known  as  "  stones  of  Brune- 
hilde,  or  Brunehaut,"  the  Queen  of  Austrasia. 

The  contrast  existing  between  the  hilly  region  of  South-eastern  Belgium  and 
the  plains  of  the  north  and  west  is  reflected  in  the  Wallons  and  Flemings  who 
at  present  inhabit  the  country.  A  line  drawn  across  the  centre  of  Belgium,  from 
St.  Omer  to  Maastricht,  marks  the  north-western  limit  of  the  Wallons,  whilst 
another  line  drawn  from  Maastricht  in  the  direction  of  Metz  marks  their  eastern 
limit.     Outside  these  two  lines  Teutonic  dialects  are  spoken. 

The  "Wallons  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic  origin,  whilst  the 
Flemings  are  credited  with  a  Teutonic  descent,  and  this  in  a  large  measure  is 
no  doubt  true.  In  a  country,  however,  which  has  so  frequently  been  invaded,  a 
considerable  intermixture  of  races  must  have  taken  place,  nor  can  we  suppose 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Belgium  to  have  been  wholly  exterminated.  Anthro- 
pologists have  drawn  attention  to  families  and  entire  populations  differing 
essentially  from  the  Gallic  and  Germanic  types.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mouse  and 
in  Hainaut  we  frequently  meet  with  women  whose  tawny  complexion,  narrow 
and  prominent  forehead,  and  small  stature  mark  them  off"  very  distinctly  from  the 
people  among  whom  they  dwell.  The  poor  broom-makers  in  several  villages 
of  Western  Flanders,  to  the  south  of  Dixmunde,  live  in  underground  dwellings. 
In  Eastern  Flanders  these  "  Men  of  the  Woods,"  or  Boschkerlen,  are  still  more 
numerous.  At  Zele  they  are  known  as  Biirj'onge,  or  "  Peasant  Youths."  They  are 
for  the  most  part  pedlars,  and  speak  a  jargon  very  diflferent  from  the  local  dialect. 
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M.  Tluyttons  has  diroctcfl  attention  to  several  "  clans  "  living  in  the  country 
around  Ghent,  who  dittbr  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  their  smaller  stature, 
black  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  greater  gaiety  and  excitability.  The  census  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  brown  type  is  met  with  throughout  Belgium — not  only  at 
Liege  imd  Namur,  where  it  preponderates,  but  also  amongst  the  Flemings,  where 
a  fourth  or  third  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  it.* 

J^rost  anthropologists  trace  this  brown  type  to  the  pre-Aryan  inhabitants  of 
Belgium.  The  round-skxdled  men  of  small  stature,  whom  we  frequently  meet  with 
in  Flanders,  would  thus  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  exercised  but  a  small  ethnical  influence  upon  the  population. 

As  to  the  Wallons,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  th(>ir  Gallic!  origin.  The 
tribes  of  Belgium  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  bear  Gallic  names,  and  so  do 
many  towns,  including  Namur,  Dinant,  Cortoriacum  (Courtrai),  Lugdunum, 
and  others.  The  Romans  did  in  Belgium  what  they  did  in  the  remainder  of 
Gaul— they  introduced  their  language.  The  Germanic  tribes  who  subsequently 
settled  amongst  the  Wallons,  being  inferior  to  them  in  civilisation,  adopted  their 
language,  though  not  without  exercising  some  influence  upon  it.  The  dialect 
spoken  around  Liege  abounds  thus  in  German  words  and  grammatical  forms, 
whilst  the  dialects  of  Namur  and  the  south  generally  are  most  akin  to  those  spoken 
in  the  adjoining  parts  of  France. 

Physically  the  Wallon  differs  strikingly  from  his  Flemish  fellow-countryman. 
He  is  bonif^r,  stronger  limbed,  and  more  angular  ;  hia  complexion  is  but  rarely 
as  fair  as  tliat  so  frequent  amongst  the  Flemings ;  and  he  can  boast  of  neither 
brightness  nor  beauty.  Tall  men  are  more  numerous  amongst  the  Wallons  than 
in  Flanders ;  life  is  longer,  and  more  exempt  from  disease.  In  Flanders  and  the 
province  of  Antwerp  ninety  persons  die  to  every  hundretl  that  are  born ;  in  the 
four  Wallon  provinces  only  seventy.  This  relative  immunity  of  the  Wallons 
may  be  inherent  in  the  race,  but  is  more  probably  due  to  their  greater  well- 
being,  and  to  the  salubrity  of  the  country  they  live  in.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  Flemings  who  were  the  superiors  of  the  Wallons  in  wealth,  civilisation, 
and  freedom.  Revolutions  and  gradual  transformations,  however,  have  displaced 
the  seat  of  power,  and  it  is  the  Wallons  who  now  take  the  lead  in  industrial 
activity  and  mental  culture.  The  Flemings  nevertheless  maintain  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts,  and  it  is  they  who  give  the  country  most  of  its  painters 
and  musicians. 

When  Flemings,  or  Vlamingen,  first  came  as  "  strangers  "  t  into  the  country,  the 
plains  which  they  now  inhabit  were  but  sparsely  peopled.  At  that  time  swamps 
and  lakes  covered  a  considerable  extent,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  country 
consisted  of  a   plain  of  sterile  sand.      A   wide  forest  region    {Silm   Carbonaria) 

•  At  Nnmur  47  per  cent,  of  tho  inhabitants  have  dark  eyes,  and  575  percent  dark  hair;  at  Malines 
only  24  per  cent,  hiivo  dark  eyes,  and  20-3  pi-r  cent,  dark  hiiir ;  and  betv  een  these  two  extremes  we  meet 
with  every  gradation.     (Boddoe,  "  Report  of  tho  British  Association,"  l857.) 

t  According  to  II.  Leo  ("  Angclsuchsisches  Glossar").  Fleming  means  "  stranger,"  or  "  fugitive,"  whilst 
Meyer,  in  his  "Chronicle  of  Flandf.i-s,"  derives  their  name  from  viae,  a  marsh. 
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separated  the  country  of  the  Wallons  from  that  in  which  most  of  the  Germanic 
colonists  settled.  In  Brabant  there  still  exist  remnants  of  this  ancient  forest,  and 
whilst  the  villu^'cs  to  the  east  of  it  arc  inhabited  by  Wallons,  those  to  tlio  west  are 
Flemish.  Even  where  Germanic  colonists  established  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  Wallons,  thoy  retained  their  language  for  ages,  and  modiaival  documents 
broadly  distinguish  between  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  PaijUH  Mem- 
tmcHs  and  the  Flemings  who  lived  amongst  them. 

Many  of  the  German  settlers  who  arrived  after  the  Roman  epoch  were  Franks, 
as  is  proved  by  the  names  of  villages  no  less  than  by  historical  documents. 
But  although  the  Flemings  are  probably  for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of 
these  Franks,  the  name  they  bear  appears  originally  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  Saxons  who  settled  on  the  coast,  which  for  a  long  time  was  known  as 
LittnH  Saxonicuw.  These  Saxons  were  no  doubt  kinsmen  of  those  who  crossed 
over  to  England.  They  probably  came  by  sea  along  the  coast  of  Friesland  and 
Holland.  The  influence  of  tho  Frisians,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
Zealand,  extended  at  that  time  far  along  the  coast  of  Belgium,  and  an  old  historian 
even  refers  to  Ostend  as  a  Frisian  port.  The  original  Saxon  settlers  were 
subsequently  joined  by  others,  forcibly  introduced  bj'  Charlemagne.  The  presence 
of  these  Saxons  in  Flanders  explains  the  fact  that  the  Flemish  colonists  who  emi- 
grated to  Transylvania  in  the  twelfth  century  became  known  as  Sachsen.  Most  of 
these  colonists  came  from  the  coast,  which  they  fled  in  consequence  of  an  irruption 
of  the  sea.  If  Flemings  have  frequently  emigrated,  they  have  done  so  in  con- 
sequence of  hard  necessity,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  for  the  Fleming 
is  much  attached  to  the  soil  of  his  birth  : — Oost,  west,  7  huia  best* 

Pure  Flemings  present  a  very  distinct  type.  They  have  light-coloured  eyes, 
fair  or  chestnut-coloured  hair,  and  fresh  complexions.  Their  blood  readily  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin ;  their  features,  especially  amongst  the  women,  are  wanting 
in  sharp  contours ;  they  age  soon,  and  grow  fat.  On  old  portraits  of  Flemings  and 
North  Germans,  which  should  be  studied  if  we  would  compare  national  types,  may 
often  be  observed  a  fine  crease  which  separates  the  chin  from  the  cheek,  and  imparts 
an  air  of  wisdom  and  circumspection  to  the  physiognomy.  The  popular  notion  of 
the  Flemings  being  a  tall  and  burly  race  is  an  erroneous  one,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders  are  of  smaller  stature  than  those  of  any  other  province  of  Belgium.  The 
men  of  the  brown  stock  no  doubt  depress  the  average  stature,  for  the  fair 
Flemings  of  Germanic  type  are  the  tallest  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowland, 
and  tall  men  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  where  the  Saxon  element  prepon- 
derates. 

The  Flemish  language,  formerly  known  as  Diefscfi  {Thiols  of  the  Wallons),  is 
a  Low  German  dialect,  and  according  to  Mullenhoff"  it  has  retained  the  primitive 
character  of  the  Frankish.  The  purest  Flemish  is  spoken  in  the  Campine,  whose 
inhabitants  exhibit  most  attachment  to  ancient  customs  and  superstitions. 

Tales  in  rhyme  and  songs  in  Flemish  were  first  put  into  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century.     During   the  wars  of  independence  Flemish  literature  flourished,  but 

*  East  or  west,  at  homo  is  best. 
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subsequently,  under  the  domination  of  Spaniards  and  Austrians,  the  language  of  the 
people  was  disdainfully  treated  as  a  patois,  and  seldom  employed  by  writers.  In  1803 
Napoleon  ordered  that  French  alone  was  to  be  employed  by  Government,  and  nine 
years  later,  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  his  censors  of  the  press,  every  Flemish  news- 
paper was  compelled  to  supply  a  French  translation  of  its  contents.  AVhen  the 
Hollanders  became  masters  of  the  country  they  favoured  the  use  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Flemings,  no  less  than  the  Wallons,  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  The  revolution  of 
1830  brought  about  another  change,  and  French  once  more  became  the  official 
language  throughout  Belgium.  At  the  time,  however,  it  was  not  known  that  the 
Flemings  were  so  numerous,  and  the  census,  which  showed  that  out  of  every  seven 
Belgians  four  spoke  Dietsch,  even  surprised  the  Flemings  themselves.* 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  a  few  villages  have  perhaps  become  French, 
but  of  far  greater  importance  has  been  the  almost  imperceptible  growth  of  French 
in  the  larger  towns,  a  growth  only  natural  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  French  is 
the  language  of  Government,  of  the  army,  of  commerce,  industry,  and  science. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  newspapers  are  French,!  and  as  regards  general  literature 
Brussels  is  hardly  more  than  a  dependency  of  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  government  of  that  city  was  still  carried  on  in  Flemish,  and  it 
virtually  lies  outside  the  territory  of  the  "Wallons,  who  only  occupy  one  of  its 
quarters,  that  of  MaroUes,  where  they  speak  a  very  corrupt  local  jargon. 

But  though  French  has  undoubtedly  made  progress,  Flemish,  nevertheless,  has 
gained  in  strength  and  dignity,  as  it  were,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Henri 
Conscience,  the  most  popular  novelist  of  Belgium,  writes  in  Flemish,  and  hundreds 
of  societies  have  been  founded  to  encourage  its  use.  An  agreement  between  the 
Flemings  and  "  heretical "  Hollanders  has  been  arrived  at  since  the  political  bonds 
between  the  two  countries  have  been  severed,  and  the  same  system  of  orthography 
is  employed  now  in  writing  both  languages.  If  the  Flemings  persevere  in  their 
efforts  they  must  in  the  end  succeed  in  introducing  their  language  into  Parliament, 
the  army,  courts  of  justice,  and  schools,  on  the  same  footing  as  French. 

•  In  1830  1,860,000  spoke  Flemish,  1,360,000  French  ;  in  1866,  2,406,500  Flemish,  2,041,800  French ; 
in  1876,  2,659,890  spoke  Flemish,  2,256,860  French,  38,070  German,  340,770  French  and  Flemish, 
27,700  German  and  French,  1,790  German  and  Flemish,  and  5,490  the  three  languages;  7,650  spoko 
neither  of  the  above  languages,  and  2.070  were  deaf  mutes.  Of  the  total  population,  49  •  84  per  cent, 
spoke  Flemish,  42  29  per  cent.  French,  0-71  per  cent.  German,  and  6*95  per  cent,  (mostly  Flemings) 
two  or  three  languages. 

t  In  1840  28  daily  papers  appeared  in  French,  none  in  Flemish.  In  1874  there  were  64  French 
and  14  Flemish  daily  papers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MUNICIPAL  rNSTITUTIONS.— TOWNS. 


OWKS  abound  now  in  those  lowlands  of  Belgium  where  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  there  existed  but  two  cities,  Turnacum  (Tournay) 
and  Atuntuca  Tungrorum  (Tongres).  In  some  localities  the  towns 
are  more  numerous  than  are  villages  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
After  the  struggles  between  races  and  classes  had  ceased,  each  of 
these  towns  organized  itself  as  an  independent  commune,  prepared  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  bishops,  barons,  and  kings. 

Charlemagne,  as  early  as  779,  foresaw  the  danger  to  the  sovereign  power  of 
combinations  of  merchants  and  artisans  dwelling  within  cities.  He  forbade  the 
formation  of  trade  guilds  and  other  associations  ;  but  the  guilds,  notwithstanding 
his  edicts  and  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  grew  in  power, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  the  municipal  liberties  of  the 
towns. 

Originally  the  cities  of  Flanders  were  governed  by  aldermen  chosen  amongst 
the  members  of  a  few  patrician  families,  or  geshchter.  Ordinary  citizens  or  artisans 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  and  hence  dissensions  between  the  "  great "  and 
the  "  little  "  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  trade  guilds  availed  themselves  of 
every  civil  or  foreign  war  to  assert  their  claims,  and  though  frequently  defeated 
and  most  cruelly  punished  after  every  unsuccessful  revolt,  they  persevered  until 
their  representatives  were  admitted  to  the  city  councjL  In  the  thirteenth  century 
most  cities  of  Belgium  had  a  municipal  council,  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  guilds  sat  side  by  side  with  the  aldermo  chosen  amongst  the  patrician 
families.  At  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  other  cities  of  Flanders  these  g^lds  had 
a  burgomaster  of  their  own  ;  and  at  Liege  no  patrician  was  allowed  to  enter  upon 
that  office  unless  he  had  previously  joined  one  of  the  twenty-five  trade  guilds. 

The  members  of  the  guilds  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  discipline.  They  were 
bound  to  furnish  themselves  with  suitable  weapons,  and  in  nearly  all  they  under- 
took they  had  to  reckon  with  the  body  of  which  they  were  members.  When  the 
great  bell  of  the  belfry  called  them  to  arms,  they  were  bound  to  hasten  to  their 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  Town  often  fought  town,  but  as  early  as  1312  the 
common  dangers  which  threatened  all  alike  led  to  the  formation  of  a  federation  of 
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eighteen  towns  of  Brabant.    In  1334  the  towns  of  Flandors  and  Brubuut  concluded 

Fiff.  223.— The  Brlkhv  of  BKi'oeR. 


a  treaty  which  freed  the  commerce  between  the  two  provinces  from  all  restrictions, 
introduced  a  common  currency,  and  provided  for  a  deliberative  body  to  meet 
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alternately  at  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Alost.  Even  before  that  time  the  merchants  of 
Flanders  had  founded  an  international  corporation  for  the  promotion  of  commercial 
relations  with  England,  and  known  as  the  "  Ilanse  of  London." 

The  spirit  of  association  was  not  confined  to  the  towns,  for  there  existed  also 
"  rural  guilds,"  and,  indeed,  the  Flemish  husbandman,  by  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  he  cultivated  his  land,  had  richly  deserved  any  "rights"  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  him.  As  to  the  artisans  of  Flanders  and  Tirabant,  they  were  not 
content  to  acquire  wealth  by  developing  the  ancient  industries  of  the  country,  but 
struck  out  new  paths,  and  the  number  of  guilds  grew  apace.  Bruges,  which  for 
a  considerable  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  whole 
world,  had  no  less  than  eighty  trade  guilds  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whilst  Ghent 
had  as  many,  the  weavers  alone  being  split  up  into  twenty-seven  different  societies, 
each  carrying  on  a  special  branch  of  business.  Brussels  had  fifty  "trades," 
Tournay  over  forty,  Liege  and  Ypres  more  than  thirty  each.  As  to  the  intel- 
lectual influence  of  the  Flemings,  it  is  amply  vouched  for  by  their  share  in  the 
literature  and  scientific  work  of  the  time. 

The  existing  municipal  buildings  are  witnesses  of  the  glories  of  the  old  Flemish 
communes.  Most  of  the  churches  commenced  in  that  age  remain  unfinished  to 
the  present  day,  but  the  municipal  edifices  have  nearly  all  been  completed,  and 
only  need  to  be  kept  in  repair.  Each  guild  had  its  hall,  and  however  humble  the 
habitations  of  the  individual  members  might  be,  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
these  buildings  representative  of  the  wealth  of  the  corporation  as  a  whole.  In  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  town-halls  there  existed  great  rivalry ;  and  the 
architects,  whilst  adhering  to  the  general  style  of  architecture  of  the  time,  suc- 
cessfully strove  to  give  a  character  of  originality  to  the  buildings  the  construction 
of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  them.  The  town- hall  of  Louvain,  for  instance,  has 
been  likened  to  a  huge  jewel  box,  whilst  that  of  Brussels  strikes  us  by  the  bold 
elegance  of  its  spire,  and  others  are  distinguished  by  the  noble  simplicity  of  their 
fa9ade.  The  belfry  stands  either  by  itself,  as  at  Ghent,  or  it  surmounts  the  Council 
Chamber,  as  at  Bruges,  or  rises  above  the  fa9ade.  Sometimes  it  resembles  a  keep, 
at  others  a  church  steeple,  and  each  town  took  care  that  this  repository  of  its 
public  records  should  be  worthy  of  it. 

The  open  square  in  front  of  the  town-hall  was  the  principal  scene  of  those 
popular  festivities  which  were  the  delight  of  the  Flemings  of  that  age.  It  was 
there  the  oaths  of  office  were  administered,  and  the  prizes  distributed  to  archers, 
minstrels,  and  poets.  On  these  occasions  the  deputations  of  other  towns  arrived 
in  triumphal  cars  or  barges,  and  were  met  by  processions  of  citizens,  such  as  we 
see  represented  in  old  paintings.  In  course  of  time  these  festivities  degene- 
rated into  empty  displays  of  speechifiers  and  poetasters,  but  their  outward 
splendour  made  the  inhabitants  forget  that  they  had  virtually  lost  their  ancient 
liberties. 

The  decay  of  the  Flemish  cities  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves.     No  sooner  did  they  feel  secure  from  dangers  threatening  from  with- 
out than  they  turned  upon  each  other.     Ghent  and  Bruges,  instead  of  living  at 
100 
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Tig.  224.— This  Town-hali  op  Loutath. 


amity,  as  neighbours  should,  were  always  ready  to  fly  to  arms  and  injure  each 
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other  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  Merchants,  in  uccordiince  witli  a  hiw  laid 
down  by  the  guildn,  were  bound  to  go  armed  when  they  visited  a  neighbouring 
town,  in  or.der  tliat  they  miglit  at  all  times  bo  ready  to  defend  the  honour  of  their 
city  and  corporation.  Conflicts  took  place  on  the  slightest  provocation;  even 
children  formed  themselves  into  military  bands,  and  in  14S8  two  of  these  fought  a 
battle  in  the  streets  of  Bruges,  when  five  combatants  were  left  dead  on  the  pavement. 
The  monopolies  claimed  and  enforced  by  the  various  guilds  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  imdermine  the  prosperity  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens.  At  Tournay 
there  were  separate  guilds  of  "butter  porters,"  "charcoal  porters,"  and  "manu- 
factured goods  porters;  "  and  woe  to  him  who  carried  an  article  not  intended  for 
his  shoulders.  Similar  regulations  prevailed  in  most  other  towns,  and  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  existed  at  IJruges  a  corporation  of 
kraanciikiuden,  or  tapsters,  whose  members  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  drawing  wine, 
and  wore  their  traditional  costume  on  high  holidays. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  tlie  country, 
profited  by  the  dissensions  amongst  the  Flemish  cities.  The  industry  of  the  citizens 
augmented  the  splendours  of  their  court,  but  the  cities  themselves  began  to  decay. 
Revolts  were  suppressed  with  vigour,  and  no  opportunity  of  humbling  the  pride  of 
the  citizens  was  lost.  In  1468  Liege  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  40,000 
of  its  inhabitants  massacred.  In  the  preceding  year  Charles  the  Bold  had  taken 
away  the  standards  of  the  guilds  of  Ghent,  and  suspended  them  in  the  churches  of 
other  towns,  as  trophies  of  victory  over  the  people.  Charles  V.,  though  a  native 
of  Ghent,  destroyed  the  municipal  liberties  of  that  town,  removed  its  great  bell 
"  Roland,"  and  condemned  the  most  energetic  of  the  citizens  to  the  scaffold  or  exile. 

During  the  reign  of  I'hilip  II.  a  silence  of  terror  dwelt  in  the  cities,  and 
even  the  speechifiers  at  public  festivals  became  objects  of  suspicion.  Many  of 
them  were  hanged,  and  Van  Halen,  the  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
organized  the  famous  festivities  of  1561,  died  on  the  scaffold.  Industry  fled  the 
towns,  the  latter  decreased  in  population  and  became  impoverished,  and  even  in  the 
country  around  them  la  ^-ge  tracts  were  abandoned  hy  the  cultivators.  Thousands 
left  the  country,  and  this  emigration,  even  more  than  massacres  and  wars,  explains 
the  mental  apathy  of  the  nation  during  the  ensuing  centuries. 

The  old  municipal  spirit  has  not,  however,  died  out  altogether.  It  still  mani- 
fests itself  on  the  festival  days  of  patron  saints,  when  processions  march  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  At  Courtray  and  Furnes 
these  processions  symbolize  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  whilst  the  "  cavalcades  " 
of  Malines,  Tournay,  Ghent,  and  Brussels  are  mostly  designed  to  illustrate, 
sometimes  allegorically,  past  events  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Towns.* 

Basin  op  the  Meuse  (Maas). — Avion  (6,700  inhabitants),  the  capital  of 
Belgian  Luxemburg,  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  basin  of  the  winding  river 

•  The  population  is  for  Doc.  Slst,  1876,  and  in  many  instances  embraces  the  country  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  toA^ns  named. 
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Sfinoy.  It  rises  upon  ii  bleak  platemi,  l.MOO  fot't  ubove  tlio  level  of  the  sen,  iiiul 
its  only  curiosities  consist  in  the  Uunian  antiiiuities  preserved  in  its  niuseuin. 
Virion  ('^,100  inhiibitants),  a  sort  of  Melj^ian  Nice,  sheltered  from  northerly  winds, 
lies  to  the  south  of  Arlon,  whilst    lloiiillon  ('J.oOU  inhubitunts),  modestly  nestling 


Fig.  225.— Nami'u  and  tiif.  Confi.ien(k  of  the  Mevre  and  RAMnui. 
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at  the  foot  of  an  old  fortress,  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Semoy,  not  far  from 
the  French  frontier. 

The  Mouse  leaves  France  to  the  north  of  Givet,  and  soon  after  reaches  Dinant 
(0,200  inhabitants),  a  town  occupying  a  narrow  ledge  between  the  river  and  the 
steep  cliffs  which  bound  its  valley.  Dinant  has  never  wholly  recovered  from  its 
destruction  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  very  improperly  surnamed  "  the  Good." 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  famous  for  its  copper-ware,  known  as  dinamieries, 
but  the  only  products  of  its  industry  still  appreciated  are  spiced  cakes,  or  couqties, 
shaped  to  represent   men,  processions,  or   even  landscapes.     Dinant,  one  of  the 
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moRt  ])ictiiri>Hqii«  towns  of  llvl^iuiii,  in  thu  hou(l-(|iiiirt(<ri  of  thn  tourintH  who 
annually  flock  to  th«  uppor  valley  of  tho  M«'ii«o  and  to  that  of  the  \a>hhv,  which 
li'odH  Houth'-oaHterly  into  tho  heart  of  tho  AnlonnoM.  The  towiiH  of  Ciiwi/  (l.'.H.'iO 
itihuliitantu),  tho  capit:  1  of  Condroz,  Mtiirfir-rii-FKmmiH'  ('i/jHO  inhahitantr*),  and 
limldiih  ('-'  70(>  inlmhitantK)  Hho  on  tho  plateau  of  thi.H  nparHely  peopled  rej^ion. 
.s7.  ffitbert  (,',  t'H)  inhabitantN),  on  one  f)f  th(>  most  frequented  hij(h-roads  of  tho 
Ardeiinen,  was  formerly  famouN  an  a  meetinj^-placo  of  Nportsmen,  The  breed  of 
dogH  of  the  old  uhhots  is  extinct  in  tho  country,  but  Htill  survives  in  Kn^land. 

FoUowing  tho  Mouse,  Ijolnw  Dinant  wo  pass  Ihniiifjtii'H,  a  modest  village  now, 
but  formerly  a  rival  of  the  city  named,  and  reach  Namur  ('2'>,()(ltj  iiihubitantH), 

Fig.  'J'JO. — Tub  Coai.-kikmi  ok  Ciiaulkhdi. 
8o«la  1  :  7fi,000. 
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situate  at  the  foot  of  a  bold  promontory  commanding  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse 
and  Sambre.  The  strategical  position  of  Namur  is  highly  important,  and  a 
powerful  citadel  now  occupies  tho  site  of  the  old  castle  of  its  dukes.  Sieges  and 
bombardments  have  robbed  the  town  of  nearly  all  its  ancient  buildings,  and  only 
't  belfry  and  a  monastery  now  used  as  a  court  of  justice  date  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  cathedral,  finished  in  1772,  is  one  of  the  finest  chnrchcs  in  Belgium. 
The  town  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  Iron  has 
been  manufactured  in  the  country  for  at  least  twenty  centuries,  as  is  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  ancient  forges  and  of  pits  containing  cast  iron. 

The  central  valley  of  the  Sambre  is  rich  in  coal,  and  its  iron  industry  is  far 
more  developed  than  that  of  Namur.    Charh/roi  (15,943  inhabitants)  is  the  capital 
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of  this  manufacturing  district.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
and  fortified  by  Vauban,  but  is  now  an  open  town,  with  broad  boulevards.  The 
railway  station  is  the  most  prominent  building  of  this  congeries  of  iron  works. 
Numerous  towns  in  the  basin  of  the  Sambre  form  dependencies  of  Charleroi. 
Matrint'lle  (8,o00  inhabitants),  Couilkt  (6,5-50  inhabitants),  Moiitigni/siir-Sambre 
(I2,0.j3  inhabitants),  Chutckt  (9,150  inhabitants),  and  Chatelmeau  (8,050  inha- 
bitants) lie  to  the  east;  Gillij  (17,130  inhabitants)  smdi  RanHnrt  (5,450  inhabitants) 
to  the  north-east;  LodcUimirt  (6,150  inhabitants),  Jiimet  (20,102  inhabitants),  and 
Gom'lics  (7,850  inhabitants)  in  the  north  ;  lloux-lez-Charkroi  (7,150  inhabitants) 
and  Coiircclh's  (12,532  inhabitants)  in  the  north-west ;  Dampretny  (7,350  inha- 
bitants), Marchicnnc-au-Pont  (11,486  inhabitants),  and  Mouccau-sur-Sambre  (5,650 
inhabitants)  in  the  west;  and  Mont-suv-Marchienne  (6,150  inhabitants)  in  the 
south-west.  Tliuin  (5,450  inhabitants),  higher  up  in  the  same  valley,  already 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Charleroi,  as  does  also  the  ancient  town  of  Fontaine- 
PEi'eque  (5,050  inhabitants),  on  the  plateau  which  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Sambre,  Haine,  and  Sonne.  The  country  around  Charleroi  is  one  of  the  great 
hives  of  human  industry,  abounding  in  iron  works,  forges,  glass  houses,  and 
chomical  manufactories.  Numerous  railways  intersect  this  coal  region,  and  a 
canal  connects  the  Sambre  with  the  navigable  highways  of  Lower  Belgium.  The 
small  towns  of  Maricnbourg,  PhiUppevillc,  and  Chiniay  (3,000  inhabitants),  to  the 
south  of  Charleroi,  near  the  French  frontier,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  military  events,  whilst  the  battle-fields  of  Fleurus  (4,090  inhabitants) 
and  Ligny  lie  to  the  north.  The  plain  of  Fleurus  is  partly  covered  with  an 
efflorescence  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  a  substance  frequently  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  flour. 

The  Meuse  below  Namur  winds  between  gentle  hills  surmounted  by  ancient 
ruins  and  modern  castles.  Andenne  (7,050  inhabitants),  on  the  right  bank,  is  a 
town  of  paper-mills,  potteries,  and  quarries.  Hay  (11,744  inhabitants),  lower 
down,  is  commanded  by  a  picturesque  citadel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  country  of  the  Wallons,  and  formerly  boasted  of  seventeen  monasteries, 
one  of  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Beyond  St.  Georges-sur- 
Meiise  (5,650  inhabitants)  and  Engis,  a  village  rendered  famous  by  the  prehistoric 
remains  found  in  its  caverns,  both  banks  of  the  Meuse  are  covered  with  factories 
and  working  men's  villages. 

We  have  now  entered  the  great  industrial  district  of  Likge  (115,851  inhabitants), 
the  capital  of  the  Wallons,  situate  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Ourthe.  A  long-backed  hill  to  the  west  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  citadel, 
and  affords  a  fine  prospect,  too  frequently  obscured  by  the  smoke  rising  from 
innumerable  factory  chimneys.  The  suburbs  of  the  city  extend  along  the  valley, 
climb  up  the  hills,  and  cover  a  large  island  formed  by  the  Meuse  and  one  of  its 
arms.  Several  bridges  span  the  river,  the  most  famous  amongst  them  being  that 
of  the  Arches,  traditionally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  bridge  constructed  by 
Ogier,  the  Danish  paladin. 

The  centre  of  Liege  lies  near  this  bridge,  and  there,  in  front  of  the  town-hall, 
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rises  a  column  surrounded  by  the  three  Graces,  which  replaces  the  ancient 
perron,  the  symbol  of  the  municipal  liberties  of  the  city,  destroyed  in  the  dis- 
astrous year  14G8.  The  old  palace  of  the  prince  bishops  is  now  occupied  by 
the  courts  of  justice  and  the  provincial  authorities.  This  huge  edifice  stands  on 
the  Phice  St.  Lambert,  thus  named  after  a  sumptuous  cathedral,  to  which  every 
Liegeois  was  bound  to  leave  a  Icgncj-,  but  which  was  demolished  during  the 
French  Revolution.  The  university  was  established  in  1817,  by  the  Dutch,  in  an 
old  Jesuit  college,  and  possesses  a  valuable  library,  a  collection  of  coins,  a  natural- 
history  museum,  and  chemical  laboratories.  Including  its  affiliated  institutions, 
it  is  attended  by  970  students.     The  conservatory  has  trained  several  pupils  who 

Fig.    227. — LltOB   AND   THE    CONILUBNCE   OF   THE   MeVSB   AND   OuRTHE. 

Scale  1  :  80,000. 
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have  acquired  celebrity,  and  the  courses  of  the  Academy  of  Art  are  well  attended. 
Monuments  have  been  raised  in  honour  of  Dumont,  the  geologist ;  Gretry,  the 
composer;  and  Charlemagne,  whom  the  Liegeois  claim  as  one  of  their  townsmen. 
Amongst  the  numerous  churches  that  of  St.  Martin  is  historically  the  most 
interesting.  During  the  popular  revolt  of  1312  the  "  grandees  "  sought  a  refuge 
in  its  tower,  but  were  burnt  alive  in  it  by  the  populace. 

If  local  traditions  can  be  credited,  coal  was  first  discovered  near  Liege,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  a  smith,  and  named  houille,  after  IIouUos,  its  discoverer.  What- 
ever this  etymology  may  be  worth,*  it  proves,  at  all  events,  that  coal,  which  is  so 

*  Accoi-ding  to  A.  Scheler  ("Dii'tionnairo  d'ctymologio  frainjaisc")  the  French  woixl  Aok«//«  is 
derived  from  the  Germnn  word  ScholU, 
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indisponsuble  now  to  the  manufactories  of  the  town,  has  been  worked  around  Liege 
for  several  centuries.  Fire-arms  are  the  principal  article  manufactured  at  Liege, 
the  armourers  for  the  most  part  working  at  their  own  homes.  There  are  also  a 
Government  cannon  foundry  and  a  small-arms  factory.  The  largest  industrial 
establishment  of  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  was  founded 
in  1817,  by  John  Cockerill  and  King  William  of  the  Netherlands,  at  Seming  (24,315 
inhabitants),  a  town  a  few  miles  above  Liege.  It  employs  thousands  of  miners, 
forgcmon,  and  other  artisans,  and  since  1822  it  has  turned  out  several  thousand 
steam-engines.  In  its  steel  works  as  many  as  365  tons  of  steel  rails  can  be  rolled 
in  a  single  day.  Val  St.  Lambert,  higher  up  on  the  Mouse,  has  important 
glass  works  ;  Jemeppc  (6,000  inhabitants)  lies  opposite  to  Seraing,  of  which  it  is 
virtually  a  suburb ;  Oitgree  (7,450  inhabitants),  supposed  to  be  a  Hungarian 
(Ugrian)  colony,  lies  closer  to  Liege,  and  has  iron  works ;  Gricegnie  (6,950 
inhabitants),  to  the  south  of  the  city,  has  blast  furnaces;  whilst  Chenee,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ourthe  and  Vesdre,  is  the  seat  of  the  zinc  works  of  the  Company 
Vieille-Montagne.  Ans  (5,400  inhabitants),  in  the  west,  is  a  town  of  coal  miners. 
Including  its  suburbs  and  the  towns  situated  within  a  radius  of  6  miles,  Liege  has 
no  less  than  175,000  inhabitants. 

The  sterile  soil  and  absence  of  ready  means  of  communication  have  prevented 
the  growth  of  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ourthe  and  of  its  tributary,  the 
Ambleve.  Stavelot  (4,070  inhabitants),  close  to  the  German  frontier,  is  the  only 
important  centre  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality.  The  valley 
of  the  Vesdre,  through  which  leads  the  road  from  Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  more 
highly  favoured  by  nature  than  that  of  the  Ambleve,  and  abounds  in  factories. 
Limbiirg  (2,060  inhabitants),  historically  its  most  important  town,  now,  however, 
lies  in  ruins.  It  was  a  powerful  place  formerly,  but  never  recovered  after  its  two- 
fold destruction  by  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1675  and  1701.  The  actual  town 
nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  old  feudal  castle. 

The  small  river  Gileppe,  which  rises  in  the  woods  to  the  south  of  Limburg, 
and  flows  through  a  picturesque  valley,  has  recently  been  pent  up  by  a  dam, 
155  feet  in  height  and  770  feet  long.  The  lake  reservoir  thus  formed  holds  424 
milliards  of  cubic  feet,  and  whilst  preventing  floods  in  winter,  it  supplies  the 
factory  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre  throughout  the  summer  with  the  water 
they  need.  The  most  important  of  these  towns  are  Verviers  (37,828  inhabitants), 
Dison  (11,432  inhabitants),  and  Endcal  (5,450  inhabitants).  Cloth  has  been 
manufactured  here  since  the  twelfth  century,  but  Verviers  only  rose  into  impor- 
tance after  the  industrial  ruin  of  Flanders  had  been  accomplished  ;  that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Verviers  manufactures  cloth,  flannel, 
cashmere,  fancy  articles,  and  woollen  stuffs,  for  the  most  part  exported  to 
England.     Italy  and  the  East  are  supplied  with  "  army  cloth." 

At  Pepiimtcr  (2,350  inhabitants)  the  Vesdre  is  joined  by  a  small  valley  which 
leads  up  to  Spa  (6,350  inhabitants),  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  of  Europe 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  afterwards  deserted  for  years,  but  recently  once 
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more  visited  by  thousands,  attracted  by  its  ferruginous  springs  and  charming 
environs.  Another  watering-ijlace,  Cliandfonfaiui',  i.e.  "  warm  spring,"  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the.  Vesdre,  witliin  0  miles  of  Liege. 

The  region  traversed  by  the  Meuso,  after  leaving  the  manufacturing  city  of 
Liege  behind  it,  is  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  luirope.     At  Jnpille 

Fig.  228.— Thb  Dam  acuoss  the  Gileppe. 

Scale  1 :  50,000. 
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(3,200  inhabitants)  Pepin  of  Herstal  died  in  714.  Hersinl  (11,126  inhabitants), 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  birthplace  of  Pepin  the  Short,  is  now  an 
industrial  suburb  of  Liege.  The  Meuse,  in  its  further  course,  flows  past  the  Dutch 
city  of  Maastricht,  and,  re-entering  Belgium,  washes  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Maes-Eyck  (4,400  inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 
101 
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In  II  side  valley  of  the  Mouse,  towards  the  north-west,  is  situate  a  city  famous 
in  the  unnnls  of  Belgium.  Toiiyrcx,  or  Toiitjeren  (7,600  inhabitants)  is,  in  fact,  the 
ancient  nistcllHm  of  the  Aduutuci,  who  were  left  behind  by  the  Cirabri  when  they 
invaded  Oaul,  but  were  exterminated  or  sold  into  slavery  fifty  years  later  by 
Julius  Cicsar.*  There  still  remain  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  of  this  city, 
constructed  of  flints  iind  cement,  and  vulgarly  known  as  the  Zcedijk. 

TiiK  lUsiN  OK  Tin;  ScuKi.DE. — Tongrcs,  one  would  have  imagined,  would 
have  been  chcsen  capital  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Limburg,  but  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  have  been  established  at  Jfniiselt  (11,361  inhabitants),  on  the 
river  Demcr,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Schelde.  Its  rivals,  St.  Trond,  or  Sint- 
Tnn/dcii  (11, '-i;*).'}  inhabitants),  and  Tirlemont,  or  Thienen  (13,296  inhabitants),  are 
situate  on  rivulets  belonging  to  the  same  basin.  St.  Trond  boasts  a  fine  belfry, 
whilst  the  decayed  town  oi  Lean  (1,780  inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  it,  has  a  town- 
hall  and  church  which  are  marvels  of  elegance  and  originality.  Tirlemont 
reaemblos  several  of  the  towns  of  Flanders,  for,  like  them,  it  has  lost  its  industry, 
and  extensive  tracts  within  its  walls  have  been  converted  into  gardens  and  fields. 
The  village  of  Lamloii,  between  Tirlemont  and  St.  Trond,  recalls  Pepin  of  Landen, 
the  founder  of  Carlovingian  power.  It  has  recently  acquired  some  importance,  for 
five  railways  converge  upon  it.  Near  it  is  Ncericindcn,  where  two  battles  were 
fought  in  1693  and  1793. 

Died  (7,303  inhabitants),  to  the  west  of  and  on  the  same  river  as  Hasselt,  is  a 
fortress  guarding  the  frontier  towards  Holland.  It  has  numerous  distilleries,  and 
is  noted  for  its  gildon  hicr,  or  beer  of  the  guilds.  Sichem  (2,300  inhabitants), 
lower  down,  is  likewise  known  for  its  beer. 

The  river  Demer  separates  the  hills  of  Hageland  from  the  sandy  tract  of  the 
Campine.  Below  Aersc/iot  (5,050  inhabitants)  it  joins  the  Dyle,  which  rises  to  the 
south  of  Wdire  (6,550  inhabitants),  and  flows  through  the  famous  city  of  Louvain, 
or  Lcuvcn  (33,917  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of  Brabant,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  cities  of  the  whole  country.  In  1360  it  had 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  looms  were  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth.  It  was  at  liouvain  that  a  bell  tolled  half  an  hour 
before  the  closing  of  the  workshops,  in  order  that  passers  by  might  avoid  the 
crowd.  In  addition  to  cloth,  Louvain  manufactured  leather,  weapons  and  armour, 
and  mead.  Its  university,  founded  in  1426,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  seats  of 
learning  in  Europe.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  intellectual 
life  retired  from  Louvain,  as  from  other  towns  of  Belgium,  and  the  general  causes 
of  decay  were  aggravated  by  a  visitation  of  the  plague,  which  carried  off  50,000 
inhabitants  and  all  the  professors  of  medicine,  one  alone  excepted.  The  university, 
however,  continued  to  exist  until  suppressed  during  the  French  Revolution.  In 
1836  it  was  revived  as  a  Roman  Catholic  university,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Church  :  it  is  richly  endowed  from  private  sources,  and 
attended  by  1,300  students. 

A  town  of  the  past,  Louvain  nevertheless  continues  to  carry  on  the  manufacture 
•  E.  Desjardins, "  Oeographie  de  la  Gaule  romaine." 
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of  starch,  paper,  cloth,  and  lace :  it  has  large  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  its 
commerce  in  oil  and  agricultural  produce  is  flourishing.  A  walk  through  its 
deserted  streets  and  squares,  a  glance  at  the  gardens  and  fieklH  enclosed  within  its 
boulevards,  but  formerly  covered  with  houses,  bring  homo  to  us  the  dociiy  of  the 
town.  The  town-hall  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Belgium,  and  has  been 
likened  to  a  jewel  casket  (see  Fig.  224).  From  the  summit  of  Cajsar's  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  Louvain,  with  its 
numerous  steeples  and  commanding  edifices,  still  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  city. 

MalitiCH,  or  Mechckn  (Mechlin,  39,029  inhabitants),  on  the  T)yle,  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Demer,  is  the  counterpart  of  Louvain  in  its  history  and 
present  aspect.  It,  too,  is  a  decayed  town.  During  the  period  of  its  splendour 
12,000  weavers  worked  at  its  looms  ;  its  metal-ware,  its  caldrons  and  bells,  its  gilt 
leather,  tapestry,  and  lace,  were  appreciated  throughout  Europe.  Lace  and  tapestry 
still  continue  to  be  manufactured  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  Malines  is  no  longer  a 
great  centre  of  industry.  Its  streets,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
railway  station,  are  deserted,  and  the  number  of  paupers  is  very  great.  But  the 
poverty  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  detract  from  the  picturesqueness  of 
its  gabled  houses,  which  entitle  it  even  now  to  its  ancient  epithet  of  "  Mechelen  the 
Neat."  The  "  Gaudet  Mechlinia  stultis  "  of  the  students  of  Louvain  at  no  time 
fairly  applied  to  it.  Malines  is  the  religious  metropolis  of  Belgium,  and  its 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  that  kind  in  Northern  Europe,  with  a 
massive  unfinished  tower,  rising  to  a  height  of  320  feet.  The  interior  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  but  the  most  precious  work  of  art  of  the  town,  Rubens's  "  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,"  has  found  a  place  in  another  church,  that  of  Our  Lady . 

The  Great  and  Little  Nethe,  which  after  their  junction  with  the  Dyle  and  Senne 
give  birth  to  the  Rupel,  traverse  the  most  barren  tract  of  the  Campine.  A  few 
towns  of  importance  are  nevertheless  met  with  in  that  region.  One  of  them  is 
Turnhout  (15,743  inhabitants),  which  manufactures  cloth  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  Netherlands ;  another  is  Liorre,  or  Lier  (16,013  inhabitants),  a 
fortress  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Nethes,  with  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  silk 
and  lace  factories,  and  a  remarkable  church.  Herenthals  (5,000  inhabitants),  the 
capital  of  the  Campine,  lies  half-way  between  those  towns,  whilst  Moll  (5,650 
inhabitants)  is  only  a  large  village.  Near  it  is  the  parish  of  Gheel  (10,250 
inhabitants),  a  remarkable  colony  of  lunatics,  who  live  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasants.  The  first  lunatic  asylum  was  founded  at  Gheel  in  1286,  but  long  before 
that  time  lunatics  were  conducted  to  that  place  in  order  that  they  might  touch  the 
relics  of  St.  Dymphna,  their  patroness,  and  be  cured.  The  number  of  insane 
actually  residing  at  Gheel  is  900,  and  four  physicians  are  intrusted  with  their 
supervision.  „ 

The  valley  of  the  Senne,  thougn  traversed  by  a  river  much  smaller  than  either 
the  Dyle  or  the  Nethe,  is  nevertheless  much  more  densely  populated.  Brussels, 
the  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom,  rises  within  it,  besides  numerous  other  towns  of 
importance.     Seneffe  (5,600  inhabitants),  near  the  head  of  the  Sennette,  recalls 
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immcrous  military  ongagpments.  NkclloH  (9,825  inhabitants),  originally  a  monas- 
tery in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  has  grown  into  an  important  manufacturing  town. 
In  the  thirteenth  conturv  it  was  famous  for  its  lawn,  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  now  been  transferred  to  Valenciennes.  Soignicn  (7,750  inhabitants),  at  the  head 
of  the  Senne,  has  a  reniarkablo  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  oldest  of  the  whole 
country.  Of  the  three  towns  of  Braine,  viz.  Broiiie-lc-Comte  (6,950  inhabitants), 
Bt-aiiic-rAUi'ml  (0,250  inhabitants),    and  Braiue-le-Chateau  (2,880  inhabitants), 

Fig,  !i29. — The  Fiei.d  of  Waterloo. 
Scale  1  :  72,000. 
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the  last  has  preserved  its  ancient  pillory,  now  shaded  by  lofty  lime-trees.  Hal 
(8,850  inhabitants),  below  the  confluence  of  the  Senne  and  Sennette,  is  a  great 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  its  Gothic  chi'r-'h  is-  rich  in  treasures  of  art.  Ruysbroek, 
a  small  village  half-way  between  that  town  and  Brussels,  was  the  birthplace  of 
William  of  Ruysbroek,  or  Rubruquis,  whom  Louis  IX.  dispatched  on  a  mission  into 
Tartary.  The  basin  of  the  Upper  Senne  abounds  in  quarries.  A  mountain  lime- 
stone, known  as  "  Flanders  granite,"  is  obtained  near  Soignies  and  Mcamsines 
d'Eughien  (5,200  inhabitants),  whilst  the  quarries  of  Quenast,  to  the  south  of  Hal, 
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supply  a  very  durable  porphyry,  much  superior  to  basalt  as  a  material  for  street 
pavements. 

The  famous  field  of  Waterloo  (2,935  inhabitants)  lies  to  the  east  of  Ilal  and 
Leeuw-St.  Pierre  (4,470  inhabitants),  on  an  undulating  plateau  extending  from  the 
Senne  to  the  Dyle.  No  battle-ground  has  been  described  more  frequently,  and 
every  locality  of  it  has  become  famous  :  the  castle  of  lloiiijoumoiit,  so  furiously 
attacked    and   desperately  defended ;  the  churchyard  of  Plancenoit ;  the  inn  of 

Fig.  230.— Bui'ssELs  and  its  ENViuoNSt 

Scale  1  :  120,000. 
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Belle- Alliance ;  the  farm  of  Haie-Sainte ;  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean ;  and  the 
hollow  road  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  retreating  French. 

Brussels,  in  French  Bruxellea,  in  Flemish  Brussel,  is  situate  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  close  to  the  linguistic  boundary  separating 
Wallons  from  Flemings,  and  almost  on  the  margin  of  the  plain  which  stretches  from 
the  sea  to  the  hilly  region  of  Belgium.  Its  beginnings  are  traced  to  a  castle  built 
upon  a  swampy  island  {broeksele)  of  the  Senne,  but  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
the  nascent  city  had  been  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  had  become  a  stage  on  the 
road  leading  from  Flanders  to  the  Ehine.     A  century  later  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
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Fif?.  231.— The  Town-ham,  of  BRt-HKBLK. 


made  it  their  place  of  residence,  and  ever  since  it  has  been   the  seat  of  kings, 
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princes,  or  governors.  It  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  population  of  Kuropo, 
for  outside  its  pentagonal  boulevards,  which  enclose  1(51, H|(l  houIh,  populous 
Hulnirhs  extend  in  all  directions,  and  raise  the  total  population  to  .■((ll.M'J?.* 
Nuy,  if  wo  include  more  distant  outskirts,  such  as  Uirlr  (!),8()()  inhal)itants), 
Oirn/sKc/ir  {-'),'>)•'){)  inhabitants),  A  r  ((i.'JOO  inluibitaiitH),  Vilcordo  (8,'JjJO  inha- 
bitants), and  others,  the  population  of  the  iielgian  metropolis  will  i)e  found  f(j 
approach  half  a  niilion. 

Brussels  can  boast  of  edifices  worthy  of  it.  In  its  very  centre  rises  u  glorious 
town-hall.  Its  towers  and  turrets,  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  perhaps  even 
early  in  the  sixteenth,  were  roofed  with  plates  of  gold.  The  cathedral  of  Ste.  Gudule 
is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  disfigured  by 
chapels  of  more  recent  date.  Its  two  unfinished  towers  are  majestic  of  aspect,  but 
the  interior,  although  ornamented  with  fine  stained  windows  and  numerous  statues, 
leaves  the  beholder  rather  cold.  The  National  Palace,  in  which  the  two  Chambers 
meet,  and  the  Royal  Palace,  are  remarkable  rather  on  account  of  the  art  treasures 
which  they  contain  than  for  their  exterior.  The  new  Palace  of  Justice  is  a  build- 
ing of  vast  proportions,  whilst  the  Bourse  is  one  of  those  gaudy  edifices  to  be  met 
with  in  many  towns,  and  in  which  wealth  of  ornamentation  usurps  the  place  of 
real  beauty. 

The  museums  of  Brussels  are  rich  in  rare  treasures.  The  so-called  Palace 
of  Industry  contains  a  natural-history  museum,  an  anthropological  collection,  a 
library  of  250,000  volumes,  and  a  gallery  of  400  paintings,  all  by  the  old 
masters — Rubens,  Jordaens,  Van  Dyck,  and  other  Flemish  artists  being  most 
worthily  represented.  The  valuable  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg  is 
limited  to  select  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  whilst  another  museum  contains 
works  by  modern  Belgian  artists.  The  picturesque  tower  of  the  Gate  of  Hal 
has  been  converted  into  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Amongst  other  treasures  it 
contains  the  famous  Roman  milestone  of  Tongres. 

The  capital  of  Belgium  and  native  town  of  Andreas  Vesalius,  Van  Ilelmont, 
Philippe  Champagne,  Van  der  Meulen,  and  Duquesnoy  naturally  became  the 
seat  of  the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  country.  Amongst  these  there  is 
an  Association  for  the  Exploration  of  Africa,  which  owes  perhaps  more  to  the 
royal  patronage  bestowed  upon  it  than  to  a  true  love  of  science,  for  similar  societies 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  of  more  ancient  standing,  are  far  less  wealthy.t 
The  observatory  of  Brussels  has  become  famous  through  the  labours  of  Quetelet, 
whilst  the  university,  an  institution  equally  independent  of  Church  and  State,  is 
annually  increasing  in  importance,  and  was  attended  in  1877  by  880  students. 
Amongst  the  special  schools  is  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  has  perhaps 
achieved  greater  success  in  the   training   of   its  pupils  than   any  other    similar 

*  Thcsosuburbsof  Brussels  are  Ixelles,  31,992 inhabitants;  Kttcrboek,  10,014  inhabitants;  St.  Josse- 
ten-Noodo,  26,492  inhabitants;  Schaerbuek,  34,177  inhabitants;  Molenboek-St.  Joan,  37,292  inhabitants  ; 
Anderlocht,  18,616  inhabitants;  St.  Gilles,  27,782  inhabitants;  and  Laeken,  16,147  inhabila/itn.  In 
1856    Brussels,  including  the  suburbs  named,  had  289,961  inhabitants. 

+  Up  to  January  Ist,  1878,  this  association  had  collected  £17,490,  and  its  annual  revenue  amounted 
to  £4,530. 
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iiiHtitiition.  Choral  and  orchoatriil  sociotics  abound.  I'urkfl,  zoolop;iciil  and 
botiiniciil  jfiirdi'iiH,  and  shady  walkH  contrihtitc  to  the  health  and  pIouHuro  of  the 
citizens.  Tho  largest  of  these  parks,  that  of  Fiuekon  in  tho  north,  and  that  of 
rainbrc  in  tho  south,  arc  veritable  botanical  gardens,  for  they  uro  rich  in  exotic 
plants. 

( )\ving  to  the  central  position  of  tho  town  and  the  network  of  canals  and 
railways  which  connects  it  with  all  parts  of  Belgium,  the  commerce  of  llrussels  is 
continually  increasing  in  importance.  The  Senne  is  no  longer  a  navigable  river, 
as  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  n  navigation  canal,  running  past  milebroek  ('),I25 
inhabitants)  to  the  Rupel,  has  been  substituted  for  it,  and  enables  sea-going 
vessels  to  reach  the  quays  of  Brussels.* 

The  basin  of  the  Dender,  to  the  west  of  that  of  the  Sonne,  is  populous,  although 
without  large  cities.  Atli  (8,8.30  inhabitants)  is  a  commercial  town,  near  which 
rises  the  castle  of  the  Princes  of  Ligne,  abounding  in  art  treasures.  Lenze  (C.-'JOO 
inhabitants),  half-way  between  Ath  and  Tournuy,  manufactures  silk  stuffs. 
Lrnsinrs  (O.TOO  inhabitants),  where  the  Dender  is  joined  by  u  tributary  rising 
beyond  KIIczcUch  (*),400  inhabitants),  rivals  Quenast  in  the  importance  of  its 
quarries  of  porphyry.  Ornmmoiif,  or  Occft>ibr<'Wi\  iD.lOO  inhabitants),  is  noted  for 
its  black  lace.  Ninoirn  ((),300  inhabitants)  rminufuctures  cotton  stuffs  and  gloves. 
Ahst,  or  AaM  ('.^0,082  inhabitants),  exports  the  hops  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 
it  is  the  old  capital  of  Imperial  Flanders,  and  in  it  Thierry  Maertens,  in  1473,  set 
up  the  first  printing-press  in  Belgium.  Tcrniondt',  or  Dendermomle  (8,250  inha- 
bitants), on  low  ground  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Dender  into  the  Schelde,  is  kept  up 
as  a  fortress,  defending  the  southern  approach  to  Antwerp. 

Mons  (24,310  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  is  built  upon 
tho  slope  of  a  hill.  The  fortititi.^ions  which  surround  it  have  stifled  its  growth, 
and  whilst  populous  towns  sprang  up  all  around,  Mons  itself  underwent  but 
few  changes  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Like  Chorloroi,  it  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  coal-mining  and  manufacturing  district,  the  principal  industrial  towns 
near  it  being  JeiiiappcH  (10,816  inhabitants),  Quarcgncti  (12,138  inhabitants), 
Wasmes  -  on  •  Borinayc  (11,714  inhabitants),  Fatiirfiffea  (10,232  inhabitants), 
Framrries  (9,950  inhabitants),  and  Dour  (8,850  inhabitants).  The  coal-field  of 
Mons  is  the  most  productive  of  Belgium,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  opened 
up  before  the  fourteenth  century,  or  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  than  that  of 
Liege.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  miners  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  230 
feet,  whilst  of  the  156  coal  seams  at  present  known  about  80  are  available  and 
furnish  coal  of  various  descriptions.  Millions  of  tonst  are  annually  exported  on 
the  canal  connecting  Mons  with  Conde  in  France,  branches  of  which  communicate 
with  Tournay  and  the  valley  of  the  Dender. 

The  capital  of  Huinaut^  is  not  of  vulgar  aspect,  like  the  majority  of  mining 
towns.      Its  venerable  Gothic   cathedral  occupies   tho  top  of  a  hill,  whilst  the 

•  In  1877  161  wMi-noint?  vchwIs,  of  '22,4(i7  tons  burden,  entered  Brussels, 
f  In  1876  tho  conl-ticld  of  llaiuiiut  yielded  10,698,000  tons. 

X  That  is,  district  of  tho  river  llaino.  Borinago  is  the  name  of  tho  coal-fiold  which  extends  from 
Slons  to  the  Flinch  fnmtier. 
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though  tho  contest  of  17()J)  virtuiilly  took  place  10  mi  s  to  the  «  :h  of  the  Belgian 
village,  on  French  soil.  At  Jt'inappes,  to  the  w»<  of  AIoiis  i»>  French,  coni- 
niun<led  by  Diiinouriez,  achieve<l  a  great  victory  in  i .  '.^i. 

The  most  important  centres  of  |M)pulation  between  Mons  and  Charlen»i  aro 
T4H  fjOin'ihr  (H>,211  inhabitants)  and  the  pictureH(|ue  town  of  lUnchv  (7, Hot) 
inhubituntH),  near  which,  in  the  castle  of  Kstinnes,  King  Dagobert  resided  for  a 
considerable  time.     <')ther  populous  towns  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  uro 
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Fig.    '232. — MoNH   AND   TIIK    DOHINAOI!. 
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An(kr/ne8  (5,300  inhabitants),  Morhinwelz  (6,200  inhabitants),  Cannhra  (5,500 
inhabitants),  Hoiulcny-Aimfries  (5,650  inhabitants),  and  IIoudeiKj-Ooegnies  (5,050 
inhabitants).  Ph'uwelz  (7,950  inhabitants),  u  manufacturing  town,  lies  on  tho  other 
side  of  Mons,  towards  Tournay,  whilst  Baadour  (5,800  inhabitants)  is  situate  in 
the  north-west,  near  the  source  of  the  Dender. 

Tounutji,  or  Dooniiek  (32,145  inhabitants),  is  the  most  venerable  city  of 
Belgium.  Originally  inhabited  by  Nervii,  then  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and 
subsequently  the  capital  of  a  Prankish  kingdom,  Tournuy  has  ak  all  times 
enjoyed  the  advantages  conferred  by  its  position  on  the  navigable  Schelde,  and 
at  the  meeting-place  of  several  important  natural  highways.  Barges,  for  the 
most  part    laden  with  coal,  crowd  its  harbour.     The  cathedral    is  a  Byzantine 
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structuro  of  tho  twclftli  century,  with  u  (Jothic  choir  ol"  tho  fourteenth.  It 
iH  till*  nioNi  roniiirkiililo  nirdiii-viil  building  of  llolgiuin,  iind  anion^Nt  its 
thouHund  coluniiiN  there  are  not  two  ulike,  ho  iiicxhauNtihlu  han  been  the 
fantasy  of  the  niaHonx  (Muphjyed  upon  it.  The  l)elfry  datoH  hack  to  the 
elovuntli  century,  and  is  the  ohU<Nt  in  Helgium,  and  there  Hlill  exist  two  private 
lioum'.s  ('(|ually  old,  u  very  rare  feature  in  our  Muropean  cities,  which  have 
undergone  so  many  vieissitudes  Mince  the  MickUe  Ages.  The  manufacture  of 
liosiery  and  carpets  is  carried  on  as  of  yore,  most  of  the  workmen  being  cmph)yed 
at  tlieir  own  homes.  The  urgiUo-caU'areous  soil  of  the  environs  is  fav«»iirabU)  to 
the  cultivation  of  pears,  and  several  new  varieties  of  that  delicious  fruit  have  been 
"created  "  in  tho  district.     The  neighbouring  hills  furnish  lime  for  exi)ort. 

AiKffiiardr,  or  Otidtiutirde  (•'>/)7'')  inhabitants),  also  on  the  Schelde,  between 
Tournay  and  Ghent,  has  not  maintained  its  rank  amongst  the  towns  of  Flanders, 
and  is  surpassed  in  population  by  its  modern  rival  Itvunlx,  or  Home  (14, OHO 
inhabitants),  in  the  undidating  country  to  tho  south  of  it.  But  Audenarde 
could  not  bo  robbed  of  the  buildings  which  were  witneBscs  of  its  ancient  glory, 
including  a  Gothic  town-hall  and  two  Byzantine  churches.  In  tho  sixteenth 
century  between  12,000  and  14,000  persons  were  employed  at  Audenarde  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  The  town  has  su  tained  many  sieges,  and  the  flooded 
lowlands  which  surround  it  have  proved  a  bei for  defence  than  its  walls. 

The  Lys,  before  joining  the  Schelde  in  tho  city  of  Ghent,  washes  tho  quays  of 
several  populous  towns.  It  separates  Coiiiincn  into  two  parts,  one  French,  the 
other  (-'{,480  inhabitants)  Belgian.  It  then  flows  past  Wcrrk'n,  or  Wernick  (0,950 
inhabitants),  tho  Roman  Viroriacum,  with  its  tobacco  factories,  conveniently 
situated  for  French  smugglers.  Lower  down  it  passes  Mcnin,  or  Meenen  (11,3IJ7 
inhabitants),  a  town  of  warehouses  and  cotton-mills,  famous  two  centuries  ago 
for  its  hundred  breweries.  Coiirlrai,  or  Kortryk  (2G,y89  inhabitants),  also  on  the 
Lys,  is  the  commercial  centre  of  u  considerable  portion  of  Western  Flanders.  The 
flax  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  linen  and  lace  of 
Courtrai  are  as  highly  valued  now  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages.  An  ancient 
and  glorious  city,  Courtrai  boasts  of  a  town-hall,  a  belfry,  and  a  Gothic  church  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  stained  windows  and  a  painting  by  Van  Dyck.  The 
"  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  in  which  the  citizens  of  Ghent  defeated  the  knights  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  was  fought  near  the  town. 

The  other  towns  of  the  district  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  Lys,  the  banks  of 
which,  as  far  as  Ghent,  are  marshy.  Momcron,  or  Monscroen  (9,850  inhabitants), 
one  amongst  them,  is  to  the  south  of  Courtrai,  near  the  French  frontier.  To  the 
west  of  the  Lys  are  Iiif/clmnmfer  (5,850  inhabitants),  where  tapestry  is  made, 
Harlehcke  (5,050  inhabitants),  Iseghem  (8,900  inhabitants),  Waercghem  (7,100 
inhabitants),  Meiileheke  (9,000  inhabitants),  Rnmbekc  (5,900  inhabitants),  Roti- 
krs,  or  lioHsselacr  (16,133  inhabitants),  Moorslcdc  (6,400  inhabitants),  Ardoye 
(6,450  inhabitants),  Thielt  (10,209  inhabitants),  Ruysseledc  (6,650  inhabitants), 
Somerghem  (5,650  inhabitants),  and  Acltre  (6,900  inhabitants).  These  towns  are 
especially  notable  on  account  of  the  care  with  which  the  country  in  their  vicinity 
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is  cultivated,  tobacco  and  cereals  being  the  principal  crops  raised.     Cruynhautcm 
(5,700  inhabitants)  is  the  most  important  town  to  the  east  of  the  IjVs. 

Guild,  called  Gent  by  the  Flemings,  and  Ghent  in  English  (1'27,(J53  inha- 
bitants), occupies  one  of  those  happy  positions  which  always  enable  a  town  to 
recover  after  every  disaster  by  which  it  is  overtaken.  Situate  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Schelde,  Lys,  Lieve,  and  Moere,  it  has  naturally  become  the 
emporium  of  the  upper  valleys  of  these  rivers.  The  tide  ascends  the  Schelde  as  far 
as  its  quays,  and  the  river,  forming  an  elbow,  approaches  close  to  the  sea  before 
sweeping  round  to  the  east.  For  centuries  past  the  Ghenters  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  a  canal  excavated  by  them  enabled  their  vessels 
to  proceed  direct  to  foreign  countries.     Roads,  and  recently  railways,  have  still 


Fig.  23.3.— Ghent  (Ganb). 
Scale  1  :  IfiO.OOO. 
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further  increased  ihe  means  of  communication.  Ghent  is  the  third  city  of  Belgium 
in  population,  but  the  first  in  industry.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  probably 
not  inferior  now  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  power.  The  custom  of 
tolling  a  bell  when  the  workmen  left  their  shops,  in  order  that  peaceable  citizens 
might  retire  to  their  houses,  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  rough  manners  of  the 
period  than  a  proof  of  Ghent  having  had  at  one  time  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Old  plans  and  documents  prove  very  conclusively  that  Ghent  was  at  no 
time  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  as  to  Charles  V.  telling  Francis  I.  that  "  he  could 
put  Paris  in  his  glove  (ffant),"  that  was  merely  a  play  upon  words.  No  one  has 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  decadence  of  the  city  than  that  emperor,  himself 
a  native  of  it. 
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Rivers  and  canals  divide  Ghent  into  twenty-four  insular  quarters,  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  hundred  bridfjes.  Its  physiognomy  is  almost  Dutch,  but  its  historical 
associations  arc  its  own.  Its  tall  belfry,  town-hull,  Friday  market,  statue  of 
Jacob  van  Artevelde,  and  the  massive  old  gate  known  as  Porte  Rabot,  revive  in 
us  the  memories  of  times  long  past.  Buildings  of  historical  repute  and  the  open 
squares  upon  which  the  guilds  held  their  popular  meetings  are  likely  to  interest 
the  student  of  history,  whilst  the  artist  will  hasten  to  the  Gothic  cathedral 
of  St.  Ravoji,  to  examine  the  paintings  by  Rubens,  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb  "  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 

The  capital  of  Flanders  is  still  entitled  to  be  called  a  seat  of  the  arts,  for  its 


Fig.  23 J. —Ghent:  Poktb  Rabot. 


academy  is  frequented  by  hundreds  of  pupils,  and  its  museum  contains  valuable 
treasures,  mostly  obtained  from  the  monasteries  suppressed  during  the  French 
Revolution.  The  oldest  newspaper  of  Belgium,  the  Gazette  van  Oent,  established 
in  1667,  continues  to  be  published.  A  Government  university,  affiliated  with 
which  are  engineering  and  technical  schools,  is  attended  by  550  students.  The 
public  library,  placed  in  a  nave  of  the  old  conventual  church  of  Bandeloo,  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  Europe.  Ghent  contains  the  two  largest  b^gidnayes  of  Bel- 
gium, inhabited  by  unmarried  women  who  have  taken  temporary  vows.  The 
beguines,  on  first  entering  the  community,  live  in  common,  but  after  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  they  are  permitted  the  use  of  a  separate 
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flwelHng.  Tlie  larger  of  the  two  establiHhmontH,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Aniund,  is 
inhabited  by  700  women.  Cundidatcs  are  only  admitted  if  they  have  some  private 
means,  and, .as  living  in  common  in  clieap,  tlio  ln't/Kiiie-i  are  able  to  sell  the  lace  and 
other  needlework  done  by  tliem  at  a  lower  rate  than  independent  workw(mien.  The 
largo  prison  of  Ghent  is  likewise  a  huge  manufactory,  and  the  working  classes  of 
the  city,  who  frequently  suffer  from  want,  have  some  right  to  complain  of  the 
unfair  competition  to  which  they  are  sulijected  by  these  establishments. 

Ghent  might  have  become  a  IJelgian  Manchester  if  it  had  had  a  Liverpool 
nearer  to  it  than  Antwerp.*  Efforts  have  been  made,  not  without  some  success, 
to  place  the  town  in  communication  with  the  Dutch  port  of  Terneuzen.  The  old 
canal  has  been  deepened,  and  a  vessel  of  (i'i'-i  tons  burden  has  before  this  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  docks  of  Ghent.t  The  town,  besides  being  distinguished  for  its 
conunerce  and  industry,  is  foremost  in  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  phints.  It 
deserves  the  epithet  of  "  City  of  Flowers,"  for  its  floral  shows  are  admirable, 
and  a  walk  through  its  fllower-market  or  greenhouses  is  a  source  of  real  plea- 
sure.J 

Large  towns  are  numerous  around  Ghent  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Schelde  as  far 
as  Antwerp.  Ledehcrg  (9,100  inhabitants),  to  the  south  of  Ghent,  is  hardly  more 
than  a  suburb  of  its  great  neighbour,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mont  St.  Amatui, 
or  Sint-Amandisberg  (6,300  inhabiiants),  to  the  east.  Eecloo  (10,318  inhabitants), 
on  the  almost  imperct;ptible  height  of  land  which  separates  the  middle  course  of 
the  Schelde  from  the  sea,  is  a  small  manufacturing  town.  Somerghem  (5,G50  inha- 
bitants), Eccrghem  (6,050  inhabitants),  and  Calckcn  (5,300  inhabitants)  are  the 
centres  of  agricultural  districts.  Wetteren  (10,415  inhabitants),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Schelde,  is  known  for  its  strong  brown  beer,  or  uifzet.  Lokercn  (17,400 
inhabitants),  to  the  north  of  the  Schelde,  and  its  neighbours,  Zek  (12,578  inha- 
bitants) and  Moerbeke-lez-Lokeren  (5,150  inhabitants),  are  important  manufacturing 
towns,  with  extensive  bleaching  grounds.  Stekeiie  (7,050  inhabitants),  near 
the  Dutch  frontier,  is  a  commercial  depot  between  the  valley  of  the  Schelde  and 
its  port  of  Hulst  in  Zealand.  WaemmuHter  (5,850  inhabitants)  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  towns  of  the  fertile  "  land  of  Waes,"  the  principal  centre  of  population  of 
which  is  St.  Nicolas  (25,165  inhabitants).  Bcvcren,  in  Waes  (7,550  inhabitants), 
manufactures  lace.  Boom  (12,078  inhabitants),  a  town  of  brick-kilns,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  of  Willebroek  into  the  Rupol,  is  the  half-way  station  on  the  navigable 
highway  which  connects  Brussels  with  Antwerp.  IIa»ime  (10,778  inhabitants), 
to  the  south  of  St.  Nicolas,  manufactures  lace  and  linen.  Tamise,  or  lemsc/ie 
(9,700  inhabitants),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schelde,  here  spanned  by  its  lowest 
bridge,  is  of  some  importance  as  a  place  of  traffic.  Bonikcm  (5,050  inhabitants) 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  it.  Rupelmondc  (2,800  inhabitants),  as  its  name  implies, 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rupel,  and  has  Basele  (5,280  inhabitants)  for  its  suburb. 

•  In  1875  there  wore  480,000  spindles  in  potton-mills,  and  100,000  in  flax  mills,  the  number  of 
factory  hands  being  15,000. 

t  In  1877  493  vessels,  of  158,050  tons  burden,  entered  the  port  of  Ghent 

+  The  capital  employed  by  the  gardeners  of  Ghent  amounts  to  £3,000,000  ;  they  have  over  400  gfroen- 
houses,  and  annually  export  flowers  to  the  value  of  £40,000. 
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This  town  of  brick-kilns  was  the  birthplace  of  Gerhard  Kremer,  the  famous  geo- 
grapher, better  known  as  Mercator. 

Aiit>rerp,  in  Flemish  Aiitircrjwii,  in  French  Anrers  (150,650  inhabitants),  is  the 
second  town  of  Belgium  in  population,  the  tirst  for  its  maritime  commerce,  and  the 
onlv  largo  fortress.  It  has  existed  now  for  at  least  twelve  centuries,  but  its  com- 
mercial advantages  were  not  originally  what  they  now  are ;  for  it  was  only  in 
the  fifteenth  century  that  the  Ilont,  or  Eastern  Scheldo,  became  changed  into  a 
navigable  highway,  thus  converting  an  inland  village  into  a  maritime  city.  For 
a  long  time  afterwards,  however,  Antwerp  remained  a  place  of  little  note,  for  the 
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Zwyn,  which  led  up  to  Bruges  into  the  most  industrial  part  of  Flanders,  presented 
greater  facilities  for  commerce  than  the  upper  estuary  of  the  Schelde.  In  1444 
only  four  merchants  resided  at  Antwerp,  and  six  small  vessels  sufficed  for  its 
modest  commerce.  But  in  proportion,  as  the  Zwyn  became  silted  up,  so  did 
Antwerp  increase  in  importance.  In  1503  the  Portuguese,  who  shortly  before 
Lad  opened  an  ocean  highway  to  India,  established  one  of  their  factories  at  Ant- 
werp, and  other  nations  followed  suit.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Antwerp  had  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  occasionally  as  many  as  a 
hundred  vessels  availed  themselves  of  a  single  tide  to  reach  its  port.     "  Excepting 
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Paris,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  there  is  no  town  beyond  tho  Alps  which  can  compare 
with  Antwerp  in  wealth  and  power."  This  prosperity,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration,  for  wars,  massacres,  visitations  of  the  plague,  and  tho  introduction  of  tho 
Inquisition  rapidly  destroyed  it.  In  1568  Antwerp  had  a  population  of  more 
than  100,000  souls,  but  a  centurj'  later  not  half  that  number.  Tho  Dutch, 
who  had  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldo,  impeded  its  free  navigation,  and 
in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  they  secured  a  monopoly  of  it.  Amsterdam 
then  inherited  the  commerce  of  Antwerp.  Still  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Belgian  city,  on  a  deep  navigable  river,  is  so  favourable  a  one  that  its  commerce 
very  quickly  revived  when  political  circumstances  became  more  auspicious. 
The  city  now  has  more  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  more  extensive  commerce,  and 
is  wealthier  than  at  any  previous  epoch  in  its  history ;  and,  unless  natural 
causes  or  a  war  with  the  Dutch  should  close  up  its  great  river  highway,  its 
commerce  is  sure  to  increase  with  every  year.  The  silting  up  of  the  Lower 
Schelde,  however,  is  going  on  at  an  increasing  rate,  and  Belgian  engineers  have 
actually  proposed  to  supersede  the  Schelde  by  an  artificial  navigation  canal  25  feet 
in  depth,  which,  passing  entirely  through  Belgian  territory,  would  debouch  upon 
the  roadstead  of  Heyst.  If  that  work  should  ever  be  carried  out,  Antwerp  would 
once  more  be  reduced  from  its  high  estate,  and  Bruges  become  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  Belgium. 

The  old  city  extends  for  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde, 
being  bounded  on  the  nortu  by  the  docks,  and  on  the  south  by  a  railway  station, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  only  recently  demolished.  The  ramparts 
which  formed  the  defence  of  Antwerp  during  the  memorable  sieges  of  1814  and 
1832  have  been  levelled  and  planted  with  trees.  New  quarters  have  sprung  up 
beyond  them,  covering  a  larger  area  than  the  ancient  city,  but  wide  open  spaces 
still  extend  to  the  new  enceinte,  which,  in  addition  to  Antwerp  proper,  engirdles 
also  the  independent  communes  of  Borgerhout  (18,637  inhabitants)  and  Bcrchcm 
(8,450  inhabitants).  Narrow  winding  streets  still  distinguish  the  old  town,  whilst 
wide  straight  avenues  and  gardens  preponderate  in  the  new  quarters.  The  public 
promenades  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and  the  zoological  gardens 
have  acquired  a  well-merited  celebrity.  Antwerp  Is  a  city  of  monuments.  A 
monument  has  been  raised  in  honour  of  the  Belgii  who  fought  so  valiantly  against 
Julius  Caesar,  whilst  statues  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck,  and  others  ornament 
the  open  places.  Ortelius,  the  famous  geographer  and  author  of  the  "  Theatrum 
Mundi,"  has  not  yet  been  similarly  honoured. 

Fine  public  buildings  are  numerous.  The  exchange — rebuilt  in  its  pristine 
sumptuousness  after  the  fire  of  1869  ;  the  town-hall,  with  historical  paintings  by 
Leys  ;  the  halls  of  the  ancient  trade  guilds ;  and  many  of  tho  churches  are 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  But  the  foremost  position  amongst  the 
buildings  of  Antwerp  must  be  assigned  to  its  cathedral,  raised  between  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  noble  edifice  of 
that  kind  in  all  Belgium.  Its  marvellous  spire  rises  to  a  height  of  402  feet. 
The  nave  is  simple  and  overpowering  in  its  proportions  ;  but  the  great  attraction 
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Fiff.  230.— The  Cathf.dhal  of  Antwerp. 
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most  famous  amongst  which  is  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross."  The  ironwork  of 
the  fountain  in  front  of  the  west  door  was  oxocutod  by  the  Antwerp  blackHuiith, 
Quentin  Matsys.  The  museum  contains  u  most  valuable  collection  of  piiiiitiiigs, 
for  the  most  part  by  Flemish  masters.  Art  is  still  honoured  in  the  city  <>f  Uubens, 
and  the  academy  attached  to  the  museum  is  frequented  by  1,700  students. 

As  a  place  of  commerce  Antwerp  has  taken  an  extraordinary  development 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  next  to  Hamburg,  it  is  now  the 
most  important  maritime  city  of  continental  Europe.  Nino-tenths  of  the  maritime 
trade  of  Belgium  pass  through  it,  and  a  list  enumerating  the  exports  and  imports 
would  be  as  lengthy  us  one  detailing  the  trade  of  the  whole  country.  The  docks 
cover  an  area  of  99  acres,  besides  which  the  Schelde,  bordered  by  fine  quays,  offers 
a  secure  roadstead  to  hundreds  of  vessels.  Steamers  place  Antwerp  in  regular 
communication  with  many  ports  of  Europe  and  America,  and  yet,  curiously 
enough,  that  flourishing  commercial  port  has  hardly  any  vessels  of  its  own.* 

It  is  but  rarely  that  a  great  fortress  carries  on  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  if 
Antwerp  is  an  exception,  this  is  solely  due  to  its  remarkably  favourable  position 
for  defence,  as  well  as  for  the  carrying  on  of  maritime  trade.  The  facility  with 
which  the  environs  of  the  town  can  be  inundated,  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
Lower  Schelde  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  the  numerous  natural  high-roads  which 
converge  upon  the  town  explain  how  military  engineers  came  to  select  it  as  the 
great  central  stronghold  of  all  Belgium.  Amongst  the  forts  on  the  Schelde 
below  Antwerp,  those  of  Marie  and  St.  Philippe  are  the  most  interesting.  They 
were  built  in  1584  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  stockades  and  bridges  which 
ultimately  separated  the  beleaguered  citizens  from  their  friends  in  Zealand  rose 
between  them. 

The  Western  Maritime  Region. — Bruges,  or  Brugge  (45,097  inhabitants), 
the  capital  of  West  Flanders,  had  attained  celebrity  long  before  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  and  its  name  figures  in  the  most  ancient  Spanish  portulanos  in  exist- 
ence. At  one  time  its  port  was  crowded  with  vessels,  and  twenty  nations  main- 
tained factories  there.  It  was  at  Bruges  that  insurance  societies  were  first 
founded,  and  the  institution  of  the  Bourse  was  named  after  one  of  its  citizens, 
Van  den  Beursen,  in  front  of  whose  house  the  merchants  used  to  congregate  to 
discuss  the  state  of  the  market.  The  first  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  however,  was 
built  at  Antwerp.  Bruges  was  famous  for  its  cloths  and  jewellery,  no  less  than 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women  :— 

"Formosis  Brugga  puellia  gaudet." 

The  old  paintings  by  Memling  convey  some  notion  of  the  luxury  in  dress 
which  the  citizens  of  Bruges  permitted  themselves  when  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity.    ^ 

*  Commerce  of  Antwerp,  1876 : — 

By  Land  and  Canal.  By  Sea. 

Imports £3,368,480  £38,916,480 

Exports £3,163,200  £10,162,680 

Transit    ....  .  £7,288,400 

38  sea-going  vessels,  of  39,375  tons,  belonged  to  the  port. 
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The  rivuIrioH  botwocn  nnipfCH  und  Ohont,  foreign  and  civil  wars,  und  thn 
dpstruclion  of  flic  lonul  HhertioH  by  the  Dukes  of  Hiirguiuly  sudiciently  ttccouiif 
for  tlie  drtiiy  of  tlic  town;  but  it  might  liiivo  recovored  from  tboso  diHUHters, 
hud  not  niiiiiro  been  ugainHt  her  by  filling  up  the  old  cstuury  of  the  Zwyn.  ft  in 
true  the  uiioient  river  highway  hiis  been  replaced  by  u  navigable  eunal  which 
joins  llruges  toOstend,  and  onublcs  vessels  of  u  draught  of  14  feet  (i  inchoM  to  reach 
its  docks  ;  but  what  arc  the  commercial  udvantuges  of  this  cunul  when  compared 
with  those  offered  by  the  Scholde  to  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  ?  liruges  no 
longer  fills  the  space  enclosed  by  its  old  ramparts,  now  converted  into  pro- 


Fig.  237.— Uruobb  and  thr  Uld  Zwtn. 

Hmie  1  :  336,000. 
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monades,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  diminishing.*  Worse  still,  in  no 
other  town  of  Belgium  is  pauperism  more  widespread.  Lace-making,  which 
employs  most  of  the  poor,  is  far  from  being  remunerative.  Walking  through 
the  silent  streets  of  the  old  city,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  in  a  museum.  Nearly 
all  the  remarkable  buildings  lie  within  a  narrow  compass,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  city  :  the  belfry  ;  the  cathedral ;  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  with  Michael 
Angelo's  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  sumptuous  tomb  of  Mary  of  Burgundy ; 
tlie  chapel  of  St.  Sang,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims ;  the  town-hall ;  and  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  with  paintings  by  Memling.     It  was  at  Bruges  that  Caxton 

•  Inhabitants  :— 1846,  40,803  ;  1866, 47,205 ;  1876,  46,097. 
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brought  out  his  "  Roruycll  of  tho  HistoryoH  of  Troy,"  the  first  hook  printed  in 
the   Knglish  language.      Statues  have  heen  erected  to  sevi^ral  famous  natives  of 
the  town.      One  of  them  was  Simon  Stevin,  the  mathematician    (iH)rn    15tH), 
Milne- Kd wards  and  Do  Potter  are  likewise  natives  of  Ilruges. 

Jhimnii;  tho  old  port  of  Hruges,  has  dwindled  down  into  a  village,  with  a 
helfry  and  town-hull  to  remind  us  of  the  past.  S/iiin,  or  L'Juhitir,  a  Dutch  town 
near  tho  mouth  of  tho  Zwyn,  whore  that  river  is  joined  by  u  brook  tluwing  past 

Fig.  238.— Ohtbnd. 
BoHlt  I  :  60,000. 
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the  agricultural  town  oi  Maldeghem  (8,500  inhabitants),  has  fared  no  better.  The 
actual  port  of  Flanders  is  Ostend  (16,823  inhabitants),  on  the  open  sea,  u  town 
rendered  famous  by  a  three-years'  siege  sustained  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ostend  is  the  second  port  of  Belgium,  most  of 
its  trade  being  carried  on  with  England  and  in  English  bottoms.  Tho  recent  competi- 
tion of  Flushing  has  injuriously  affected  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Flemish  city.* 

•  Imports  (1876),  £696.4C    :  exports  to  England,  £648,860.    Passengers  (1876),  36,741 ;  (1876),  24,276. 
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Tho  fiHhorioB,  too,  yiflfl  1p«"  frorp  year  to  year.  In  187(5  thoy  «iii ployed  IW  nloops, 
for  tho  inoNt  part  the  property  of  the  Hhipwri^^hta,  Hail-iimkerM,  chuiuUers,  und 
others  engaged  in  th(>ir  constructirui  luid  equipment.  There  uro  oyster  und 
lobnter  parks ;  tho  breeding  of  rabbits  is  carried  on  upon  u  large  scale  ;  but  a  far 
better  source  of  income  are  tho  15,(M)()  or  2(),()()()  stranf^ors  who  annually  visit 
Ontend  for  the  sake  of  its  sea  baths,  lildnki'iiherfjhc  (vJ.lijO  inhabitants)  and  Uryxl 
(r>,7  10  inhabitants)  to  some  extent  compete  with  Ustend  in  tho  entertainment  of 
tliese  welcome  guests. 

Yi>irH,  or  V/irrrn  {l^/)li)  inhabitants),  is  the  principal  town  in  the  small  basin 
(if  the  Yser.  In  tho  fourteenth  century  Ypres  is  said  to  have  numbered  200,000 
inliabitants,  and  although  this  may  bo  an  exaggeration,  an  ancient  cloth  hull,  the 
most  extensive  building  of  that  kind  in  Belgium,  eloquently  proclaims  its  bygone 
glories.  Ypres,  like  most  decayed  towns  of  Flanders,  carries  on  the  manu- 
facture of  lace.  Jansen,  the  founder  of  tho  Junsenists,  lies  buried  in  the  Gothic 
cathedral. 

PojwritKjItt'  (I1,.'J00  inhabitants),  near  the  French  frontier,  is  a  lively  town 
surrounded  by  hop  gardens.  Ooatcamp  (5,500  inhabitants),  Thotirout  (8,700 
inhabitants),  Wiiiy/ieue  (8,100  inhabitants),  Langemark  (6,700  inhabitants),  Staden 
(5,150  inhabitants),  Swecezeele  (5,000  inhabitants),  ond  Lichtervelde  (G,«500  inhabit- 
ants) are  tho  centres  of  agricultural  districts  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  this  comer  of 
Belgium  may  bo  described  as  "  u  region  of  dead  cities  and  swamp  fevers."  The 
castle  of  Wi/uendaelc,  where  Crestien  of  Troyes  wrote  most  of  his  poems,  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  and  is  used  as  a  manufactory.  Dixmudc,  or  Dixmuyden 
(3,900  inhabitants),  probably  an  old  seaport,  but  now  far  inland,  on  the  Yser, 
is  a  pretty  little  place,  with  a  fine  Gothic  church.  Furnes,  or  Veunte  (4,440 
inhabitants),  is  hardly  more  than  a  large  village.  The  country  around  is  noted  for 
its  fertility,  und  the  fat  meadow  lands  of  Veurne-Ambacht  support  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Nieuport  (2,900  inhabitants),  now  that  its  fortifications  have 
been  razed,  might  be  expected  to  grow  into  importance  as  a  maritime  town,  for  it 
lies  near  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  and  canals  and  railways  converge  upon  it. 
For  the  present,  however,  there  are  no  signs  of  a  revival.  What  Nieuport  wants 
is  a  canal  placing  it  in  direct  communication  with  the  coal-field  of  Hainaut. 
Such  a  canal  was  proposed  by  Yauban,  but  has  not  yet  been  constructed.  It 
would  immensely  facilitate  communication  in  South-western  Belgium,  for  barges 
proceeding  from  Mens  to  Ypres  are  obliged  now  to  travel  by  way  of  Ghent,  and 
a  voyage  which  might  be  accomplished  in  a  fortnight  usually  takes  between  two 
and  five  months. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

HTATISTICH  OF  HELQIUM. 

Population. 

EVERAL  Belgian  towns  have  lost  in  population  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  and  the  Ardennes  are  able  to  support  only  few 
inhabitants  ;  yet  amongst  the  states  of  Europe  Belgium  is  the  most 
thickly  peopled.  If  the  whole  globe  were  inhabited  as  densely,  its 
population  would  number  25  milliards,  or  about  seveateen  times 
more  individuals  than  now. 

Taking  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  as  a  base  for  our  computa- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  territory  which  hos  now  become  Belgium  contained 
nearly  600,000  inhabitants  when  Cecsar  invaded  it  and  reduced  it  to  a  howling 
wilderness.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  oscillations,  brought  about  by 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  existing  kingdom  the 
population  has  been  increasing,  except  in  the  year  1847,  when  typhus  curried  off 
thousands  in  Flanders,  and  the  deaths  throughout  the  kingdom  exceeded  the 
births.  The  increase  of  population  is  due  almost  entirely  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  for  the  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  the  country  is  small.*  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  a  sore  one  in  the  towns,  and  foreigners  do  not  care  to 
participate  in  it.  Rather  does  it  happen  that  Belgians  go  abroad  to  improve  their 
condition.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  are  a  sedentary  people,  and  more  than 
a  third  of  them  die  in  the  parish  in  which  they  were  born.t  This  is  all  the  more 
curious  as  the  towns  exercise  the  same  attraction  upon  the  rural  population  of 
Belgium  as  in  other  countries.  Even  now  the  towns  contain  about  a  fourth  of 
the  total  population,  and  they  increase  at  a  rapid  rate,  whilst  the  purely  agricul- 
tural districts  are  stationary,  or  even  retrograde.! 

The  hygienic  conditions  are  favourable  to  life  in  Belgium,  the  mean  age 
attained   being   forty  or   forty-one   years,  whilst   individuals   who   survive   the 

•  In  1866  there  were  68,617  (32,021  French,  20,701  Germans,  and  3,003  English). 
+  Belgians  bom  in  the  parish  in  which  they  resided: — 1856,  691  per  cent. ;  1866,  69*4  per  cent. 
J  Increase,  1840 — 75  : — Charleroi  (coal  mines),  149  per  cent. ;  Brussels,  86  per  cent. ;  Lidge,  68  per 
cent. ;  Verviera,  60  per  cent. ;  Mons,  50  per  cent. 
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first  five  years  live  beyond  fifty.  The  rate  of  births  is  30  to  every  1,000 
of  the  population  ;  the  death-rate  only  22.  These  proportions,  however,  vary 
much  in  different  localities,  the  rural  and  hilly  districte  being  by  far  the 
most  salubrious.*  A  map  coloured  to  show  the  mortality  throughout  the 
country  would  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  a  hypsographical  map,  and  the  plains, 
being  least  salubrious,  would  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hilly  country 
almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Wallons.     In  Flanders,  where   the   population 


Fig.  239.— CoMi'AUATivE  Increase  of  the  Total  Population,  the  "Wallons,  and  the  Flemings. 
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is  densest,  people  die  faster  and  the  increase  is  slower  than  in  other  parts.  All 
the  statistics  collected  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere  prove  the  inferior  vitality  of 
the  Flemings  as  compared  with  the  Wallons.  Consumption,  which  carries  off 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  Belgians,  is  more  especially  rampant  amongst  the  Flemings, 
who  suffer  likewise    disproportionally  from  rickets,  cancer,   mental   and  other 

•  Death  rate  in  towns,  27'6,  in  rural  districts  22'3  per  1,000  inhabitants;  in  West  Flanders,  25; 
in  the  province  of  Namur,  only  18  per  1,000. 
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diseases,  and  furnish  a  smaller  contingent  to  the  army  than  the  Wallons.  Is  this 
contrast  due  to  differences  of  climate,  or  to  qualities  inherent  in  the  two  races  ? 
M.  Meynne  .ascribes  it  to  the  poverty  of  the  working  population,  whilst  M.  Van- 
kinderen  traces  it  to  "  historical  and  moral  causes,"  Flemish  Belgium  having 
suffered  most  from  the  effects  of  foreign  rule. 

AVhatever  the  cause,  the  increase  of  its  agricultural  produce  enables  Belgium 
to  provide   for  its  ever-growing   population.      True   the  vast   majority  of  the 
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Pig.  240.— Increase  op  Population,  1840—76. 
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inhabitants  are  steeped  in  poverty,*  but  it  is  nevertheless  surprising  that  so  vast 
a  multitude,  crowded  within  such  narrow  bounds,  should  manage  to  live  at  all. 
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Agriculture. 

No  country  is  more  carefully  cultivated  than  Belgium.  Its  great  agricultural 
regions  coincide  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  its  geological  ones.  In  the 
Ardennes,  where  the  formations  are  most  ancient,  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the 

•  In  1863  10  per  cent,  of  all  families  lived  in  easy  circumstances ;  42  per  cent,  were  moderately  well 
off,  though  frequently  embarrassed ;  whilst  48  jwr  cent,  were  poor,  one-half  of  them  living  in  absolute 
want.     (M.  Meynne.) 
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most  primitive  fashion.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  there  is  still  covered  with 
furze  and  .shrubs.  In  many  localities,  not  yet  subdivided  into  fields,  the  peasants 
burn  the  grass,  and  sow  their  seed  in  the  ashes.  These  plots  are  only  sown  once 
every  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  whilst  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  produce 
crops  three  years  in  succession,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  In 
many  parts  the  land  is  still  hold  in  common,  and  the  cattle  of  all  the  inhabitants 
graze  in  one  herd.  In  Condroz,  a  district  less  elevated  and  of  more  recent 
formation,  the  land  has  become  individual  property,  and  barren  tracts  are  rare, 
but  one-third  of  the  soil  annually  remains  uncultivated.  The  bottom-lands  of 
Henbaue,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed  no  rest  whatever. 
They  are  carefully  drained,  and  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  is  observed.  Finally, 
there  is  the  region  of  sands,  which  covers  more  than  half  of  Belgium.  It  still 
includes  extensive  heaths  and  forests,  more  especially  in  the  Campine,  but  upon 
the  whole  it  is  the  best-tilled  portion  of  the  country.  Flanders,  now  the  wealthiest  - 
province  of  Belgium,  has  been  most  niggardly  dealt  with  by  nature  as  respects  its 
soil.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  that  barren  region,  the  Campine,  and  of  the  wide 
tract  of  sand  which  beyond  the  Rhine  forms  the  Geest  of  Hanover  and  the  Heath 
of  Liineburg.  And  yet  we  speak  of  the  "  fat  land  "  of  Flanders  and  its  '•  fields  of 
plenty."  But  Flanders  deserves  these  epithets,  for  the  labour  of  man  has  enriched 
the  originally  poor  soil,  and  rendered  it  productive.  Flanders  astonishes  us  by 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  productions.  Such  results,  howe  (,.'  'w  not 
achieved  without  considerable  labour  and  outlay.  The  Flemish  peab>  .  end 
annually  between  25s.  and  35s.  an  acre  in  manure,  which  is  far  abo  „  a  uat  is 
expended  in  England  or  Lombardy.  The  Flemish  system  of  cultivation  is 
gradually  encroaching  upon  the  Campine.  Pines  are  planted  first,  then  the 
woodmen  grub  up  a  plot  of  untilled  soil,  and  introduce  a  few  annuals.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  an  acre  of  heath  land  could  be  purchased  for  48., 
whilst  now  its  value  is  tenfold.  The  uncultivated  tracts  of  Belgium  are 
extensive,  no  doubt,  but  about  7,400,000  acres  yield  two  harvests*  a  year, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  amounts  to  at  least  £600,000,000. 
Land  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  and  whiht  the  average  cost  of  an  acre 
was  £52  in  1856,  it  was  £68  in  1866,  and  prices  since  then  have  risen  con- 
siderably, t 

The  variety  of  agricultural  produce  is  very  great ;  still  each  region  devotes 
itself  more  or  less  to  some  special  crop  suited  to  its  soil.  The  Polders  produce 
hay  and  barley ;  Flanders  and  the  Campine  rye ;  Hesbaye  wheat.  In  the  hilly 
district  of  Condroz  spelt  is  grown,  in  the  Ardennes  oats  and  rye,  whilst  in  the 
well -sheltered  basin  of  the  Semoy,  in  the  south-east,  wheat  and  fruits  are  the 
principal  produce. 

Industrial  plants,  including   beet-roots,   flax,  colza,  and   tobacco,  are  grown 

•  Distribution  of  the  soil  of  Bt^lgium  por  cent. :— Corn,  36*3 ;  vegetables,  14  ;  industrial  plants,  4'3 
roots  and  fodder,  U-2  ;  meadows  and  orchards,  13-7  ;  market  gardens,  1-4  ;  woods  and  plantations,  16'8  ; 
fallow,  '2-0 ;  heath,  shrubs,  &c.,  9-9. 

t  Average  value  of  an  acre  (1866) :— In  the  region  of  loamy  bottom-lands,  £89  128. ;  in  Planders, 
£82  88. ;  in  the  Ardennes,  £23.     The  annual  rent  varied  between  178.  and  41s. 
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extensively.   As  to  the  vineyards  in  the  valley  of  the  Mouse,  around  Li^ge,  Huy,  and 
Dinant,  they  yield  but  an  indifferent  wine. 

Horticulture  and  market  gardening  are  carried  on  with  great  success,  being 
stimulated  by  the  demands  of  numerous  populous  towns.  "  Brussels  sprouts " 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  amongst  vegetables,  and  much  fruit  is  annually  exported 
to  London.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  Flemings  were  celebrated  for 
their  love  of  flowers.  They  founded  societies  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction of  rare  varieties,  and  instituted  flower  shows.  Horticultural  societies  are 
still  numerous,  and  every  large  town  has  its  greenhouses  and  hothouses,  in  which 
exotic  and  other  plants  are  cultivated.  The  greenhouses  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  horticulturists  contain  1,200  species  of  orchids,  and  to  obtain  these  he 
travelled  for  several  years  in  tropical  America,  and  sent  botanists  into  various 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gardeners  of  Belgium,  besides  supplying  the  homo 
demand,  which  is  very  brisk,  export  plants  into  nearly  every  country  of  the  world. 

The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  carried  to  a  considerable  length,  at  all  events  in 
the  plain,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  plot,  the  greater  the  yield.  In  Eastern 
Flanders,  on  property  hardly  exceeding  2  acres  in  extent,*  the  land  yields 
nearly  thrice  the  quantity  of  food  a  similar  area  does  in  England.  Of  agricul- 
tural machinery  there  is  hardly  any,  the  spade  being  the  great  implement  of 
husbandry.  In  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  soil  is  best  tilled  its 
cultivators  earn  least.  The  agricultural  population,  as  a  rule,  live  upon  rye  or 
mangcorn  bread,  potatoes,  a  few  vegetables,  skimmed  milk,  and  coflfee  with  chicory. 
Meat  and  beer  are  reserved  for  holidays.  In  the  Ardennes,  where  higher  wages 
are  paid,  the  living  is  far  better,  although  the  soil  is  less  productive.f 

The  number  of  horses  is  larger  than  would  be  expected  in  a  country  where 
spade  husbandry  is  so  universal,  but  these  draught  animals  are  indispensable  for 
carrying  the  agricultural  produce  to  market,  and  in  the  home  trade  generally. 
The  heavy  Flemish  horses  are  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
cumbrous  armour  was  still  worn,  it  was  Flanders  which  furnished  the  European 
chivalry  with  chargers.  The  small  wiry  horses  of  the  Ardennes  are  renowned 
for  their  endurance,  and  none  supported  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
better  than  they  did. 

The  number  of  asses  and  mules  is  small,  but  horned  cattle  play  an  important 
part  in  the  rural  economy  of  Belgium,  grazing  in  thousands  upon  the  fat  meadows 
and  hillside  pastures  of  the  country.  The  breeds  are  various,  and  whilst  in  the 
Ardennes  there  are  cows  weighing,  when  alive,  hardly  330  lbs.,  others  in  the 
plains  have  four  times  that  weight.  Oxen  are  rarely  employed  as  beasts  of 
draught.  The  district  of  Herve,  an  uneven  plateau  extending  from  the  Vesdre  to 
the  Mouse,  is  more  especially  noted  for  its  dairy-  farming  and  orchards.  Its  butter 
and  cheese  are  as  highly  esteemed  as  similar  productions  of  the  Campine. 

The  number  of  sheep  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  enclosure  of  pastures 

•  Number  of  landed  proprietors  (1876),  1,131,112;  average  extent  of  each  property,  64  acres. 
(F.  de  Laveleye,  "  Patria  Belgica.") 

t  Average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  (1875) : — In  Flanders,  lid.  to  Is.  4d.  a  day ;  Hosbayn, 
Is.  6d. ;  Ardennes,  2s.  to  2b.  6d. 
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progressfs.  Relgiuni,  ut  the  same  time,  has  never  had  a  reputation  for  its  wool. 
Whilst  the  minute  subdivision  of*  the  Hoil  has  proved  u  hindrance  to  the  extension 
of  sheep-breeding,  it  has  led  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
goats,  the  domestic  animal  of  the  poor  man.  Pigs  are  likewise  numerous,  and 
within  the  last  fifty  years  the  breeds  have  been  much  improved.  The  Flemings 
also  breed  rabbits  and  poultry.  The  beehives  have  recently  decreased,  owing  to 
large  portions  of  the  heaths  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  Campine  having  been 
enclosed,  but  the  vtJuo  of  wax  and  honey  still  amounts  to  £80,000  a  year.* 


Mining  and  Industry. 

Bei.gu;m,  from  a  very  early  epoch,  has  been  one  of  the  great  industrial 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  manufactories  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  unlimited 
supplies  of  coal  within  reach  of  them.  The  environs  of  Liege,  Charleroi,  and 
Mons  are  richest  in  this  subterranean  treasure,  f  About  one-fourth  of  the  coal 
raised  is  exported  to  France.  In  prosperous  years  the  coal  mines  yield  a  revenue 
of  £'13,600,000,  but  it  happens  from  time  to  time  that  the  labouring  population 
agglomerated  around  them  suflFer  from  want  of  bread.  Coal  mining,  moreover,  as 
practised  in  Belgium,  exercises  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  population.  As 
recently  as  1877  one-fourth  of  the  miners  and  others  employed  in  the  pit  were 
boys  and  girls,  many  of  them  not  yet  ten  years  of  age,  whilst  amongst  the  hands 
working  aboveground  one-fourth  consisted  of  women  and  children.  A  law,  which 
came  into  force  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1878,  determines  that  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  must  not  be  employed  underground,  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to 
children  already  in  that  deplorable  position.  The  distress  at  present  prevailing 
amongst  the  Belgian  coal  miners  is  partly  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  the  German 
coal  basins,  which  are  more  easily  worked. 

The  soil  of  Belgium,  in  addition  to  coal,  yields  porphyry  and  marble,  slate, 
phosphates,  potters'  clay,  iron  pyrites  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  zinc  (at  Moresnet,  close  to  the  German  frontier)  ;  but  by  far  more  important 
than  either  of  these  is  its  iron.  The  Belgian  iron  mines,  unfortunately,  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  their  produce  decreases  from  year  to  year.* 

The  use  of  charcoal  has  almost  disappeared  from  Belgium  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  which  is  carried  on  extensively,  but  suflVrs  perhaps  more  than 

*  Live  stock  (1866)  :— 283,163  horses,  1,242,44.5  head  ol  homid  cattle,  686,097  sheep,  197,138  goats, 
632,301  pigs,  878,000  rabbits,  4,410,000  barn  fowls. 

M.  Lcydcr  (1873)  estimates  the  annual  produce  of  cattle-breeding,  &e.,  as  follows:— Beef  and  veal, 
100,400,000  lbs. ;  pork,  66,600,000  lbs. ;  cows'  milk,  297,000,000  gallons;  goats'  milk,  9,900,000  gallons; 
wool,  2,650,000  lbs. 

t  Coal  produced  in  1874  :— Hainaut,  10,698,000  tons  ;  Li^ge,  3,631,000  tons  ;  all  Belgium,  14,669,000 
tons. 

1  In  1866  1,018,231  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised;  in  1873,  50.'!,666  tons;  in  1876,  only  269,206  tons. 

In  1876  138,434  "hands"  worked  in  mines  and  quarries  (108,643  in  coal  mines,  26,643  in  quarries, 
4,248  in  metallic  mines).  They  raised  14,329,578  tons  of  coal  (£7,764,7'20),  269,206  tons  of  iron  ore 
(£98,280),  23,688  tons  of  iron  p>Tites  (£22,600),  37,713  tons  of  calamine  and  blende  (£102,200),  12,422  tons 
of  galena  (£68,080),  stones,  &c.,  valued  at  £1,646,800.  In  1877  101,343  hands  were  employed  in  coal 
minus,  4,246  in  metallic  mines. 
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any  other  branch  of  industry  in  seasons  of  commercial  distress.*  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  of  arms,  principally  carried  on 
at  Liege ;  .of  that  of  glass,  concentrated  around  Charleroi.t  Belgium  annually 
exports  glass  into  every  country  of  the  world.  Far  more  settled  than  either 
of  the  above  industries  is  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  which  increases  from  year  to 
year.* 

The  textile  industries  are  flourishing.  True  the  silks  no  longer  enjoy  the 
reputation  which  made  Antwerp  famous  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  carpets 
of  Ingelmunster  and  Malines  are  not  as  highly  esteemed  as  were  those  of  Aude- 
narde  ;  but  the  extension  in  thc^  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton  stufl's,  and  woollen 
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Fig.  241.— Pkoduction  of  Coal  in  Beloivm,  1846—75. 
According  to  J.  Reuleauz. 
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cloths  has  been  very  considerable  since  Belgium  has  formed  an  independent  state. 
Ten  times  more  wool  is  annually  consumed  in  the  cloth-mills  than  was  the  case 
thirty  years  ago,  and  Verviers  has  become  a  formidable  rival  of  Elbeuf  and 
Sedan.§     The  cotton   industry   is  of  importance,  but  only  furnishes  goods  of 

•  In  1873  ♦here  wore  64,  in  1876  only  31  blast  furnaces,  turning  out,  in  tho  former  year.  607,373,  in 
the  latter  490,608  tons  of  iron.  In  1876  there  were  produced  80,769  tons  of  oast  iron,  and  416,214  tons 
of  manufactured  iron,  inclusive  of  47,200  tons  of  steel.  In  1876  the  iron  works,  &c.,  employed  40,615 
hands;  in  1«77  only  37,019. 

t  In  1873,  72  glass  works,  producing  articles  valued  at  £1,848,000 ;  in  1876,  76  glass  works,  value 
of  produce  £1,576,200. 

i  In  1850,  22,246  tons;  1860,46,457  tens;  1870,  66,000  tons;  1873,  62,871  tons;  1876,  70,369 
tons  (£1,606,600). 

§  In  1840,  2,913  tons ;  in  1874,  61,064  tons  (value,  £4,600,000). 
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inferior  quality.  The  linen  manufacture  was  threatened  with  extinction  some  years 
ago,  but  was  saved  through  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour.  To 
Belgium  this  was  a  vital  question,  for  that  branch  of  industry  employed  over 
350,000  hands,  most  of  them  in  Flanders.  Hand-looms  and  spinning-wheels  have 
now  almost  disappeared,  being  used  only  for  domestic  fabrics  and  for  the  thread 
required  by  the  lace-makers.* 

Lace-making  has  been  carried  on  in  Belgium  since  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
employs  about  150,000  women,  and  lace  of  every  description  and  colour  is  turned 
out  annually  to  the  value  of  £4,000,000.  The  price  paid  for  this  kind  of  labour 
is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  living,  and  no  class  has  physically 
deteriorated  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  the  poor  girls  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  delicate  fabrics. 

Straw  plaiting,  a  cottage  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  to  the  wealth  of 
the  districts  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  cretaceous  soil  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jekker,  or  Jaer,  near  Maastricht,  is  credited  with  bleaching  the  straw  and  render- 
ing it  supple,  and  the  plaiting  made  there  is  almost  as  highly  esteemed  as  that 
of  Italy.! 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  and  biscuits,  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  the  distilling 
of  spirits  are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  huge  establishments.  Some  idea  of 
the  extension  of  Belgian  manufacturing  industries  may  be  obtained  by  considering 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  horse- power  of  steam-engines.  In  1800  there  were 
only  27,  in  1838  1,044,  in  1876  12,638  engines,  these  latter  representing  540,000 
horse-power,  or  the  manual  labour  of  13,000,000  men.  But  whilst  the  machines 
are  at  work,  the  men,  too  frequently,  are  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness. 
Every  commercial  crisis  results  in  the  impoverishment  of  thousands  of  labourers, 
and  their  consequent  physical  deterioration.  The  great  poverty  of  the  people  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  estimated  rental  of  half  the  dwelling-houses 
throughout  the  country  is  under  338.  a  year,  and  782  out  of  every  1,000  consist 
only  of  a  ground-floor. 


<P 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Belgium  has  increased  in  the  same  proportions  as  its  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  cities  of  that  country  have  ever  been  the  seats  of  a 
flourishing  commerce.  As  early  as  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Menapians, 
living  in  what  is  now  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  supplied  Italy  with  linen, 
geese,  and  hams.  Great,  too,  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Flemish  cities  during 
the  centuries  which  preceded  the  religious  wars.  But  even  the  most  prosperous 
of  those  bygone  ages  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  present 
times.  The  trade  of  no  other  country  in  Europe  has  increased  as  rapidly  as 
that   of  Belgium   since  it  acquired  its  independence.     This  trade  exceeds  that 

•  In  1873  there  were  1.020,000  spindles  in  Belgium,  including  800,000  for  cotton. 

f  Value  of  straw  plaiting  made  in  the  district  of  the  Jaer,  £260,000  annually.     (E.  de  Laveleye.) 
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of  a  vast  empire  like  Austria-Hungary,  and  is  surpassed  only  by  the  commerce 
of  England,  Franco,  and  Gonnuny.* 

The  commercial  relations  with  Franco  are  more  extensive  than  those  with  any 
other  country  ;  nor  need  this  cause  surprise,  as  the  two  countries  not  only  bound 
each  other  for  a  long  distance,  but  all  the  Belgian  railways  converge  upon  Paris. 
If  we  take  into  account  the  transit  trade,  Germany  ranks  only  very  little  behind 

Fii?.  242. — Comparative  Incrbasb  op  Population  ami  Commkuce  in  Bbloiuh. 
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France,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  German  trade  with  England  is  carried 
on  through  Belgium.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  exports,  together  with  coal,  iron,  machinery,  glass,  and  building  stones,  whilst 


Imi 
Total. 

ports. 

For  Home 
CoDBUmption. 

*  Annual  average,  1856—60 . 

.      £35,748,000 

£18,232,000 

„              1860—65 . 

45.316,000 

26,648,000 

1866-70. 

03,976,000 

33,692,000 

„               1871-76. 

94,092,000 

52,616,000 

1876. 

98,416,000 

57,920,000 

£sporiB. 


Total. 
£^3,462,000 
41,168,0UU 
56,344,000 
80,408,000 
83,336,000 
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Produce. 
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42,662,000 
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umongst  the  imports  there  fif,niro  large  quiintities  of  corn,  Belgium  no  longer 
being  uble  to  8ui)i)ly  the  whole  of  its  populution  with  food. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  comraorce  uro  curried  on  ucross  the  land  frontiers, 
one-third  by  seu,  and  nearly  all  through  Antwerp,  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  Central  Europe.  Belgian  vesaels,  however,  participate  only  to  a  small 
extent  in  this  maritime  carrying  trade,*  England  having  secured  more  than 
two-thirds  of  it.       The  Flemings  were  formerly  the  instructors  of  the  Dutch  in 


Fig.  '243.— Canals  and  Navioaiilk  Rivbkb  ok  Bkloium. 

Sonle  t  :  2,200,000. 


'  Navigable  rivtrt  4-  ratuiU 
^^—-^—  25  Miles. 


seamanship,  but  have  hardly  any  ships  of  their  own  now.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  fiscal  mismanagement,  for  Belgium  possesses  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  ships.  The  Belgian  marine  has  only  slightly  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  is  the  fleet  of  fishing- smacks  very  consider- 
able, for  the  herring  fisheries  have  been  abandoned  since  1863  as  unprofitable, 

•  In  1877  6,175  vessels,  of  2,673,615  tons,  entered,  16-6  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  bebg  under  the 
Belgian  flag. 
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and  now  only  about  4,500,000  lbs.  of  fish  are  annually  caught,  much  of  whicli  is 
cod/ 

The  homo  trade  lias  never  been  displayed  in  a  statistical  retuni,  but  some 
idea  of  its  development  may  bo  formed  if  wo  look  ut  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
means  of  intern' '  communication.  Merchandise  deposited  upon  the  quays  of 
Antwerp  or  Ostend  is  transferred  to  barges,  which  convey  it  to  Bruges  or  Courtrai, 
Touruay  or  Mons,  Brussels  or  Charloroi,  Ilusselt  or  liiege.  The  traffic  on  rivers 
and  canals  is  far  more  considerable  than  that  on  the  railways,  amounting  to 
4^^8,000  tons  to  every  mile  of  navigable  highway.  The  canals,  however,  do 
not  yet  furnish  all  the  convenience  to  commerce  which  they  might.  Most  of 
them  arc  available  for  barges  drawing  about  G  feet,  but  there  are  many  culy 
.')  feet  in  depth,  or  even  less.  Additii  1  canals  are  urgently  needed  in  several 
localities.! 

Ah  to  carriage  roads  and  railways,  Belgium  is  better  provided  with  them  than 
any  other  country.  Except  perhaps  in  the  Ardennes,  there  is  not  a  t<»wn  or  vil- 
lage inaccessible  by  a  national,  provincial,  or  vicinal  high-road.  X  Some  of  the 
old  Iloman  roads  have  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  modern  highways, 
including  the  two  causeways  of  Bninehaut,  which  connected  the  si'ptemvinm  of 
Bavai  with  the  Mouse  and  the  Lower  Scholde. 

To  the  west  of  the  Meuso  the  railways  are  more  especially  numerous,  and 
the  traffic  most  brisk.  The  whole  of  the  Belgian  rolling  stock  would  make  up  a 
train  stretching  from  Ootend  to  Cologne,  a  distance  of  202  miles.  The  State  owns 
or  mamiges  more  than  half  the  railways,  and  the  fares  charged  are  less  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  a  feature  which  wonderfully  increases  the  number  of 
travellers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  they  offer.  {^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  correspondence  carried  on  by  post  is  less  than  in  neighboring  countries,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  low  state  of  education,  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly.  || 


Education. 

We  might  imagine  that  Brussels,  which  forms  the  centre  of  that  portion  of 
Europe  which  includes  France,  England,  and  Germany,  would  act  as  the  intel- 
lectual intermediary  between  these  countries.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
literary  and  scientific  achievements  of  Belgium  being  far  less  than  its  industry  and 
commerce  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Until  quite  recently  the  number  of  schools 
was  very   small.     Forty  years  ago  only  about  half  the  inhabitants  were  able 

•  Commercial  mnrino  in  1846:-  143  vessels  of  27,176  tons;  in  1876,  48  vessels  of  44,980  tons. 
Fishing  boiita  in  1S46,  '210  of  5,958  tons  ;  in  1876,  259  of  f.,621  tons. 

t  Navigable  hiRhwiiys  (1874) :— Rivers,  427  miles  ;  canals,  559  miles. 

X  In  1875  the  high-roads  had  a  length  of  4,753  miles. 

§  Railways  (1877),  2,230  miles.  Up  to  1875  they  cost  £38,784,000,  or  £18,160  a  mile.  Rolling 
stock,  1,100  locomotives,  3,400  passenger  waggons,  36,000  trucks.  Passengers,  on  main  lines  only, 
51,486,229;  goods  traffic,  26,314,678  tons. 

II  Letters:— 1860,  23,960,846;  1876,61,846,676.  Newspapers:— 1860,  26,358,020 ;  1876,68,969,000. 
Book  parcels  :— 1860,  6,668,452 ;  1876,  31,736,000.    Telegrams ;— 1860,  176,415 ;  1876,  2,910,687. 
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to  road  tiinl  writo.  Tho  proportion  in  more  (iivourublo  now,*  niul  <'Vory  village  haH 
its  school ;  but  tho  Htaiulurd  of  education  is  very  low,  whether  the  scIiooIh  ure 
(;on*lucted  by  luyinen  or  eongi'»'>![ationiiliNts,  und  many  children  jjaHS  throuj^h 
thera  without  even  learning  to  read  fluently.  Including  adults,  only  about  the 
eighth  part  of  the  total  population  attendn  HchoolM,t  instead  of  the  Mixth,  as  in 
Wiirtteniberg  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Tho  Klemingw  lag  far  behind  the 
Wallons  in  education,  but  since  tliey  have  more  or  less  emancipated  theni-selves 
from  -he  yoke  of  the  priests,  lurmerly  all-powerful  amongst  thorn,  their  schools  have 
jcon  increasing  in  elhciency.^ 

Pig.  244.  — Haii.wat  M*f  ok  Beloivm. 
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Intermediate  education  is  carried  on  in  169  establishiaents,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  conducted  by  priests  being  larger  than  in  those  of  the  State 
or  of  private  adventurers. 

•  In  1840  66- 17  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  were  able  to  read  and  write ;  in  1876,  76-17  per  cent. 

t  Educational  statistics  for  1875 :— Primary  schools,  5,8o6,  with  10,/50  teachers,  669,192  pupils 
(included  in  this  number  are  2,615  schools  for  adults  with  204,673  pupils).  Intermediate  schools,  169, 
with  about  38,000  pupils.  Universities,  4,  with  2,627  students  (1,179  at  Louvain).  Art  and  drawing 
schools,  79,  with  12,189  pupils.  Conservatories  of  music,  2,  with  l,2lil  pupils;  71  music  and  singing 
schools,  with  6.955  pupils. 

%  8oldierB  unable  to  read  : — 30  per  cent,  of  tho  Wallons,  57  per  cent,  of  the  Flemings. 
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The  spirit  of  UHKociution,  whicli  is  very  powerful  nmongHt  tho  Flemings, 
might  bo  turned  to  good  account  in  educational  matters,  and  has  already  done 
much  towards  tho  moral  and  intelluotuul  improvement  of  the  country.  Numerous 
(•lasses  for  adults  have  been  established,  and  in  some  of  tho  towns  of  Flanders 
tliey  are  attended  by  a  tenth  of  the  population.  These  elasHos,  however,  do  not 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  educational  matters.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  town  or 
lurgt  village  is  a  member  of  one  or  more  associations,  founded  for  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  business,  science,  or  politics.  These  societies  no  hmgor  wield  the  jH)wer 
they  did  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  fonned  a  state  within  the  Stat*',  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  leave  their  members  more  unfettered.  Musical  societies 
are  more  especially  numerous,  and  so  are  gymnastic  and  pigeon  clubs. 

When  fetes  or  kermesses  are  in  prospective,  the  workmen  and  workwomen  of  tho 
nuiniU'acturing  towns  of  Flandars  form  small  clubs  often  or  twenty  couples,  whose 
amusements  are  directed  by  a  captain,  or  master  of  ceremonies.  The  savings  of 
mouths,  nay,  of  years,  are  sometimes  expended  on  such  occasions  in  a  single  day. 
Yet  clubs  of  tho  sjime  kind,  and  equally  numerous,  are  formed  whenever  an 
opportunity  arises.  In  no  other  country  are  taverns,  dancing  saloons,  and  cafes  so 
much  frequented  as  in  Belgium.  Brussels  alone  has  nearly  9,000  houses  where 
drink  is  sold — that  is,  one  to  about  every  forty  inhabitants  ;  and  as  the  innkeepers 
nearly  all  have  votes,  they  exercise  a  very  powerful  political  influence.  An 
average  drinker  will  spend  about  £7  annually  in  beer,  and  if  to  this  we  add  his 
outlay  for  drams  and  tobacco,  he  expends  about  £14  outside  his  home — a  very  large 
amount  where  wages  are  low.  The  Belgians  are  the  greatest  smokers  in  Kurope, 
surpassing  by  far  oven  Germans  and  Dutchmen.* 

*  Annual  ronsiiinption  of  tobacco  per  hoiiil  of  tho  )>opuliition : — Belgium,  d'd  lbs. ;  Netherlands 
4-4  lbs, ;  Qerninny,  2-2  lbs. ;  France,  1-8  lbs. ;  Englnnd,  1-4  lbs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMIN IHTRATION. 

N  its  political  institutions  IJelgium  resonablos  the  other  Purliumontary 
inonurchies  of  continental  Europe.  Its  citizens  ure  grouped  in 
communes  and  provinces,  having  their  separate  bodies  of  electors, 
whilnt  the  State  is  governed  by  a  legislative  body  elected  by  the 
people,  and  an  executive  represented  by  the  King. 
There  are  2,575  communes,  or  parishes,  divided  amongst  nine  provinces.  On 
an  average  each  of  these  communes  has  2,100  inhabitants,  but  in  1870  there  were 
more  than  2,450  which  had  less  than  500  inhabitants  each,  and  an  area  not 
larger  than  a  square  mile.  As  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  we  may  mention  the 
commune  of  Zoetenaey,  in  West  Flanders,  not  far  from  the  French  frontier,  which 
has  only  21  inhabitants.  The  majority  of  these  communes  are  evidently  too 
small  to  govern  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  all  constitutional  guarantees, 
they  virtually  depend  upon  the  central  Government. 

Each  commune  has  a  municipal  council  of  from  7  to  31  members,  according 
(o  its  population.  These  councils  attend  to  strictly  local  alfairs,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  discuss  more  general  questions,  except  by  special  authority  of 
Government.  Their  sphere  of  action  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  that 
permitted  to  French  communes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burgomaster  in  Belgium 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  representing  the  commune  before  the  Government,  any 
more  thuu  the  four  or  five  aldermen,  who  form  a  court  of  their  own,  for  they  are  all 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  aldermen  are  always  chosen  amongst  the  municipal 
councillors,  but  any  elector  may  be  appointed  burgomaster. 

The  provinces  are  similarly  organized.  The  provincial  councillors,  elected  by 
their  fellow-citizens,  discuss  and  decide  in  provincial  questions,  and  are  hedged  in 
by  all  kinds  of  prescriptions  to  prevent  their  meddling  in  questions  of  politics. 
Provincial  councillors  cannot  be  senators  or  members  of  the  National  Assembly ; 
provincial  councils  can  only  publish  proclamations  by  the  consent  of  the  provincial 
governor,  who  has  a  right  to  close  their  extraordinary  sessions,  the  ordinary  ones 
being  limited  to  four  weeks  annually.  A  standing  committee,  presided  over  by 
the  governor  of  the  province,  represents  the  council  when  not  in  session. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  are  chosen 
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by  the  people.  The  Huffrago,  however,  is  limited,  even  in  parinh  elections,  to 
|M>rw)riH  paying  a  certain  sum  in  direct  tuxes.  iNirinh  voters  must  pay  at  least 
Hg.  a  year,  but  in  parinhes  having  less  than  '2'>  inhabitants  paying  that  iimount  in 
taxes,  the  privih'go  of  a  vote  is  i-xtended  to  the  Vi")  who  juiy  most.  Widftws  may 
irannfer  their  votes  to  a  son  or  son-in-law.  In  order  to  be  {Hjrmitted  to  vote  for 
provincial  councillors,  KJs.  annually  must  bo  paid  indirect  taxes,  whilst  a  so-called 
"general"  elector  must  pay  £1  14s.  Under  these  limitations  the  numlx^r  of 
electors  is  naturally  very  small.*  As  a  rule  the  Belgian  electors  are  not  particularly 
zealous  in  the  exercise  of  their  electoral  privileges.  In  18<)7,  when  a  portion  of 
the  S<'nate  had  to  bo  re-elected,  only  48  out  of  every  100  voters  came  up  to  the  poll. 

In  virtue  of  a  law  made  in  1H78,  the  country  is  divided  into  40  electoral 
districts,  who  elect  V\'i  representatives  and  Oti  senators.  Tlie  representatives  are 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  every  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
dissolutiim,  when  a  general  election  tak"s  place.  The  senators  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  one-hall'  goiii^  out  every  four  y  ars.  The  representatives  are  paid  £17  a 
month  when  in  st?shi  ri.  Financial  and  army  bills  are  first  submitted  to  them, 
and  they  apiM)int  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Accounts.  Salaried  officials  of  the 
State  are  not  eligible  as  ropresen natives  or  senators.  The  Senate  is  Nup|)osed  to 
represent  the  conservative  elom.  at  in  th(  i>alancc  of  jM)wer.  Its  candidates  must 
be  forty  years  of  age,  and  pay  annnitl!  £84  12s.  in  direct  taxes,  and,  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  such  prosperoir.  circumsfincos  is  small,  the  electors  are 
sometimes  very  much  restrict  .1  '-a  their  choice  In  1876  there  were  only  480 
persons  throughout  Belgium  t  aalil...d  as  senators,  and  in  the  province  of  Luxem- 
burg the  electors  would  have  been  compelled  to  select  one  cu  >?  eight  individuals, 
had  not  the  law  provided  for  an  addition  to  the  list  of  candidates  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  less  than  one  to  every  6,000  inhabitants.  The  senators  receive 
neither  pay  nor  indemnities. 

The  King  represents  the  State  by  promulgating  the  laws  and  signing  all 
decrees.  His  veto  is  absolute,  his  person  inviolable.  Ho  is  commander-in-chief, 
appoints  his  ministers,  dissolves  the  Chambers,  and  orders  fresh  elections.  lie  is 
in  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  £1-32,000.  There  are  seven  ministries,  viz.  for 
Judicial  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  Military  Affairs,  Public  Works, 
Financial  Affairs.  ...I'i  Public  Education.  In  addition  to  these  responyible 
ministers,  there  is  a  Privy  Council,  occasionally  summoned  by  the  King,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  "  Ministers  of  State"  appointed  by  him  have  seats. 

The  judi.  J.il  institutions  of  Belgium  resemble  those  of  France.  Judges  are 
irremovab'e,  Inferior  magistrates  are  nominated  by  Government,  but  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Cassation  are  selected  by  the  King  from  lists  prepared 
by  the  judges,  the  provincial  councils,  or  the  Senate.  A  jury  decides  on  questions 
i)f  fact  in  the  case  of  crimes,  and  in  political  and  press  offences.  There  are  three 
Courts  of  Appeal,  with  26  district  and  204  inferior  courts. 

Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  each  commune  is  bound  to  maintain  an 

*  In  1877,  365,000  communal  electors,  230,380  provincial  electors,  and  117,140  general  electors,  only 
these  latter  voting  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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elementary  school,  and  to  afford  gratuitous  education  to  all  those  children  whose 
parents  apply  for  it.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  municipal  council,  which 
may  also  dismiss  him,  and  votes  him  o.  salary  of  at  least  £40  per  annum.  The 
influence  of  the  priesthood  has  been  paramount  in  the  schools  ever  since  1830. 
Reli<;ious  instruction  is  always  given  by  the  priests,  who  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
as  inspectors  of  schools,  as  do  the  officials  appointed  by  the  King.  Only  reading, 
writing,  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  "elements"  of  Fremh, 
Flemish,  or  German,  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  catechism.  The  training  insti- 
tutions for  teachers  are  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  and  partly  in  those 
of  the  State.  The  priesthood,  moreover,  directs  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
University  of  Lonvain,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  two  universities  maintained 
by  the  State  and  the  "  free  "  University  of  Brussels,  and  has  affiliated  with  it  nu- 
merous colleges  and  industrial  schools.  Its  influence  is  felt,  too,  in  the  examina- 
tion boards,  only  half  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  State.  These 
boards  have  done  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  university  education  in  Belgium, 
for,  anxious  that  the  pupils  of  their  friends  should  receive  diplomas,  they  exhibit 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  indulgence  in  their  examinations. 

The  power  of  the  Church  is,  indeed,  great  in  Belgium,  and  has  only  quite 
recently  been  somewhat  shaken.*  The  constitution,  which  was  drawn  up  by  an 
assembly  having  thirteen  abbots  amongst  its  members,  not  only  secures  perfect 
freedom  to  the  Church,  but  also  makes  the  State  in  a  certain  measure  its  tribu- 
tary'. The  Pope  appoints  the  bishops,  the  bishops  appoint  the  curates,  and  the 
State  jnerely  pays  their  salaries.  There  are  an  archbishop  and  five  bishops,  about 
6,000  priests,  and  an  army  of  monks  and  nuns,  more  especially  in  Flanders.  The 
actual  clerical  staff  propably  numbers  30,000  individuals."!*  The  number  of  Protes- 
tants and  Jews  is  small,  X  but  not  so  that  of  persons  who  have  virtually  left  the 
Church,  and  decline  its  sacramental  ceremonies  at  baptisms,  marriages,  or  funerals. 

Belgium  enjoys  the  privileges  of  neutrality,  but  nevertheless  has  burdened  itself 
with  a  very  considerable  army.  On  a  war  footing  it  numbers  over  100,000  men, 
and  during  the  Franco-German  war  83,000  men  were  actually  under  arms.§ 
The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription  and  voluntary  enlistment.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  men  who  annually  become  liable  are  called  upon  to  serve,  and  remain 
with  the  colours  from  two  to  four  years.  Conscripts  are  permitted  to  provide  a 
substitute,  or  Government  does  it  for  them  if  they  pay  £64  to  the  Minister  for 
War.  This  leads  to  the  array  being  recruited  exclusively  amongst  the  poor  and 
necessitous.     The  officers  are  trained  at  a  military  school,  whilst  a  staff  school, 

*  At  the  elections  held  in  June,  1878,  the  "  Liberals  "  secured  a  majority  of  six  in  the  Senate,  and  of 
eleven  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

t  In  1866  there  were  178  monasteries  (2,991  monks)  and  1,144  convents  (15,205  nuns). 
X  13,000  Protestants,  1,500  Jews. 

War  Footing.       Peace  Footing. 

§  Infantry,  78  battalions 75,641  26,391 

Cavalry,  40  squadrons 7,404  6,329 

Artillery,  91  batteries 14,308  7,860 

Enginoors,  3  battalions     .        .        .        .        .        .  3,010  1,390 

100,263  40,970 
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founded  in  1872,  provides  a  superior  education.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  has  been 
but  slightly  increased  since  1830,  and  the  number  of  volunteers  is  consequently 
not  large,  for  glory  is  not  to  be  gained  in  an  army  which  has  not  made  use  of  its 
weapons  since  1830,  except  perhaps  in  domestic  broils.  Soldiers  after  forty  years' 
service  become  entitled  to  a  small  pension. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  military  districts.  The  only  fortresses  are 
Antwerp,  with  its  entrenched  camp,  and  the  forts  on  the  Lower  Schelde,  Dcnder- 
moncle  (Termonde),  Diest,  and  the  citadels  of  Liege  and  Namur.  A  permanent 
camp  for  exercise  has  been  established  at  Bevcrloo,  in  the  Campine,  close  to  the 
Dutch  frontier.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  army  amount  to  about  £1,600,000, 
and  since  1830  no  less  than  £80,000,000  have  been  expended  upon  it. 

Fig.  245.— The  Cami-  of  Bkvekloo. 

SciUe  1  ;  2Sn,0()0. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  army  there  exists  a  very  inefficient  militia,  or  civic 
guard,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  time  of  war. 

The  finances  of  Belgium  are  well  ordered.  There  is  a  debt  of  £46,000,000,  but 
£19,000,000  of  this  amount  are  a  legacy  dating  back  to  Belgium's  connection  with 
the  Netherlands,  whilst  most  of  the  remainder  has  been  expended  upon  railways 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  Two  millions  of  debt  have  been  paid  off  since 
1830.  The  annual  income  generally  balances  the  expenditure,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  former  is  devoted  to  public  works.* 

The  provincial  and  communal  budgets  likewise  present  a  satisfactory  balance. 
The  communes  are  even  wealthier  than  the  State  in  landed  property.  They  still 
own  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  "  common  lands,"  whilst  the  State  domains  do 

*  Expenditure  in  1877,  £9,857,700,  of  wliieh  £3,300,400  were  devoted  to  public  works,  £2,452,000  to 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  £1,754,760  to  the  army. 
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not  exceed  98,000  acres.  These  common  lands,  however,  are  being  perpetually 
encroached  upon  by  rich  capitalists.  The  towns  of  Belgium  now  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  a  total  abolition  of  all  octroi  duties.  Up  to  1860,  when  these 
objectionable  imposts  were  done  away  with,  every  town  formed  a  state  within  the 
State,  anxious  to  "  protect "  its  own  industry  by  levying  heavy  dues  upon  every 
article  imported  from  beyond.  The  octroi  yielded  about  half  a  million  sterling 
annually,  whilst  the  share  of  the  indirect  taxes  paid  to  the  communes  instead 
amounts  to  more  than  a  million  a  year — so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  national 
wealth.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  political  divisions  of  Belgium  and  their  popula- 
tion : — 


Area. 

Poptdation, 

Population, 

Inhabitants 

Province. 

Capital. 

8q.  m. 

1806. 

1876  (3l8t  Dec.) 

to  a  8q.  ra. 

West  Flanders  . 

.     Brugge  (Bruges)     .     . 

1,249, 

639,709 

684,468 

647 

East  Flanders    . 

.     .     Ghent  (Gent)     .     .     . 

1,158 

801,872 

863,458 

747 

Antwerp  .     .     . 

.     .     Antwerp  (Antwcrpen) 

1,094 

474,145 

538,381 

494 

Limburg  .     .     . 

.     .     Hassclt 

932 

199,866 

205,237 

221 

Brabant    .     .     . 

.     Brussels  (Bruxelles)     . 

1,268 

820,179 

936,062 

737 

Hainaut   .     .     . 

.     Mons  (Rorgen)  .     .     . 

1,437 

847,775 

956,354 

665 

Nainur     .     .     . 

.     Namur  (Namen)      .     . 

1,413 

302,719 

315,796 

223 

Litgo  .... 

.     liiege  (Luik,    Liittich) 

1,117 

556,606 

632,228 

565 

Luxombiirg  .     . 

.     Arlon  (Are!)  .... 

1.705 

196,173 

204,201 

120 

Belgium   .     . 

.     Brussels 

11,373 

4,839,094 

5,336,185 

459 

•  In  1870  the  "  communes  "  had  an  income  of  £4,539,000,  and  a  debt  of  £8,221,300 ;  the  provinces, 
in  1874,  bad  an  incdme  of  £407,500. 
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SMALL  state  of  triangular  shape  occupies  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  rivers  Our,  Sauer  (Sure),  and  Moselle  separate  it 
from  Rhenish  Prussia,  whilst  the  boundaries  towards  Lorraine, 
France,  and  Belgium  are  altogether  conventional.  Luxemburg, 
like  Belgium,  is  a  neutral  territory  ;  but  whilst  Belgium  only  won 
its  neutrality  after  its  soil  had  many  times  been  hotly  contested,  Luxemburg  has 
rarely  been  overrun  by  invading  hosts.  When  it  changed  hands,  as  happened  not 
unfrequently,  it  did  so  as  a  dependency  of  some  neighbouring  province,  and  its 
foreign  masters  scarcely  ever  interfered  with  the  local  institutions. 

In  its  physical  aspects  Luxemburg  resembles  the  Belgian  province  of  the 
same  name,  except  that  that  portion  of  it  which  forms  a  natural  dependency 
of  Lorraine  is  of  greater  extent.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  region  to  the 
south  of  the  hilly  Oesling  (1,810  feet),  which  joins  the  plateau  of  Western 
Luxemburg  to  the  Eifel  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This  southern  region,  known  as 
"  Gutlund  "  {i.e.  Good  Land),  differs  in  nearly  every  respect  from  the  northern 
uplands.  These  latter  are  of  palaeozoic  age,  the  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould 
being  pierced  in  many  places  by  Devonian  rocks.  The  Gutland,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  more  recent  formation,  and  its  valleys  are  frequently  covered  with 
alluvial  soil.  There  are  no  coals.  The  artesian  brine  spring  of  Mondorf,  near 
Sierck,  has  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  2,395  feet,  down  to  the  Devonian  rocks, 
without  meeting  with  any  carboniferous  strata. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  grand  duchy  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Moselle,  of 
which  the  Sauer,  its  principal  river,  is  a  tributary.  Most  of  its  valleys  are  bounded 
by  cliffs  or  steep  slopes,  and  thus,  although  there  are  no  elevated  mountains,  the 
country  is  rich  in  picturesque  scenery.  All  the  ancient  lakes  have  been  drained, 
and  so  have  most  of  the  artificial  reservoirs,  formerly  very  numerous.  The  gain 
in  arable  land,  however,  would  not  appear  to  compensate  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
climate  resulting  from  this  reduction  of  the  water  surfaces.     It  is  stated  that  the 

*  Area,  099  square  miles.     Topulation  (1862),  202,313  ;  (1876),  205,160.         ': 
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rains  are  less  bountiful  than  they  used  to  be,  and  many  meadows  have  reverted  to 
a  state  of  nature. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  Ardennes  the  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  and  at  Luxem- 
burg the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  greater  than  under  the  same  latitude 
further  to  the  west.*  The  rainfall  is  less  than  in  Belgium,  and  the  rivers  winding 
through  the  deep  valleys  are  of  small  volume,  even  the  Sauer,  the  most  consider- 
able amongst  them,  being  only  navigable  to  Echternach,  a  short  distance  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Moselle.  A  sky  serene  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
allows  the  sun  freely  to  exercise  his  potent  influence,  and  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  the  Gutland  yield  rich  harvests.  The  forests,  which  formerly  covered 
the  whole  of  the  country,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  but  extensive  tracts 
survive,  the  largest  being  the  Griiuwald,  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital.  Its 
area  is  6,200  acres. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  German,  French  being  spoken  only  in  a  few 
frontier  villages.  Official  documents  are  nevertheless  published  in  the  two 
languages,  and  French  is  extensively  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  Government 
offices.  The  growing  influence  of  French  is  easily  explained  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  about  25,000  Ijuxemburgers  reside  in  France.  Paris  being  the  great  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Sauer  and  Alzette. 

The  country  is  densely  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  cultivable  area,  but,  besides 
the  capital,  there  are  very  fc.v  places  entitled  to  be  called  towns.  Ench-on- 
the-Ahette  (3,915  inhabitants)  is  the  most  important  of  the  smaller  towns,  its 
prosperity  resulting  from  the  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Mines  and  quarries  are 
also  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  the  mdustrial  establishments 
include  tan-yards,  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  porcelain  factories,  woollen-mills,  and 
iron  works.  Other  places  of  some  importance  are  Echternach  (3,701  inhabitants), 
Wiliz  (3,282  inhabitants),  Diekirch  (3,127  inhabitants),  and  Qrevenmacher  (2,303 
inhabitants). 

Luxemburg  (15,954  inhabitants),  the  only  real  town  of  the  country,  occupies  a 
tongue  of  land  bounded  by  the  cliffs  rising  above  the  Alzette,  or  Else,  and  its 
tributary  the  Petrusse,  or  Petersbach.  It  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  but 
Luxemburg  having  been  declared  a  neutral  territory  in  1867,  its  fortifications 
have  since  been  razed.  Some  of  the  forsaken  redoubts  afford  an  admirable  view  of 
the  city,  its  factories  and  tortuous  rivers,  and  of  the  surrounding  meadows  and 
forests. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  an  independent  constitutional  state,  having 
for  its  sovereign  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  represented  by  a  royal  prince  as 
Stadtholder.  Its  neutrality  is  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers.  The  legislature 
consists  of  forty-one  deputies,  elected  by  citizens  paying  at  least  8s.  annually  in 
taxes.  The  communal  councils  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  but  the  burgo- 
masters are  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke.  The  military  force  does  not  in  reality 
exceed  150  men ;  yet  the  expenses  of  the  State  are  pretty  considerable  (about 
£27,000  a  year),  and  the  public  debt  reaches  the  respectable  figure  of  £480,000. 

•  Temperature  of  Luxemburg:— January,  34°;  July,  66°  Fahr. 
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Education  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  schools  being  supported  by  rates,  attend- 
ance at  them  is  almost  universal.  At  Luxemburg  there  is  a  college,  but  young 
men  intended  for  professional  life  receive  their  training  at  the  universities  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  by  them  smack  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Very  curious  is  the  "  procession  of 
jumpers,"    which   annually,   on    Whit-Tuesday,   passes    through    the   streets  of 

Pig.  246.— LVXEMBVHO. 
Scnie  1  ;  W.OOO. 
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Half  a  Mile. 


Echtemach,  with  the  alleged  object  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  dancing 
mania,  said  to  have  been  common  about  the  eighth  century. 

Luxemburg,  up  to  1867,  was  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and 
still  forms  part  of  the  ZoUverein.  It  is  divided  into  3  districts  (Luxemburg, 
Diekirch,  and  Grevenmacher),  12  cantons,  and  129  communes.  Each  canton 
has  its  justice  of  the  peace.  Courts  of  the  first  instance  sit  at  Luxemburg  and 
Diekirch,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Luxemburg.  Criminal  cases  are  dealt  with  by 
a  Court  of  Assize,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  jury. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES.— HILL8.-B0O8. 

HE  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  in 
Europe — superior  to  its  neighbour  Belgium  in  area,  but  far 
beneath  it  in  population,  industry,  and  even  commerce.  But 
small  as  it  is  on  a  map,  its  history  entitles  it  to  rank  with  the 
foremost  nations.  Even  the  soil  it  occupies  had  first  to  be  won 
from  the  sea,  and  it  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  follow  the  struggle  for 
freedom  upon  which  a  handful  of  people  ventured  against  an  empire  embracing 
at  that  time  two-thirds  of  the  known  world.  Their  independence  achieved,  the 
Dutch  at  once  took  their  place  amongst  the  great  states  of  Europe,  and  from 
their  small  territory  they  governed  colonies  scattered  all  over  the  world.  But 
a  still  greater  glory  belongs  to  Holland  for  having  been  the  first  to  accoru  a  safe 
asylum  to  free  thought. 

Bogs  and  marshes  separate  Holland  from  Germany,  and  constitute  a  stronger 
boundary  than  would  a  range  of  mountains.  In  the  south  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse,  with  their  innumerable  branches,  oppose  an  equally  formidable  obstacle 
to  an  invader,  for  only  a  native  of  the  soil  is  able  to  tread  his  way  in  this 
labyrinth  of  river  channels,  canals,  and  ditches.  In  a  former  age  vast  forests 
still  further  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  country,  and  there  are  some  who 
derive  its  modern  name  from  Houtland,  or  Wood  Land,  and  not  from  Holtland,  or 
Hollow  Land. 

Though  essentially  a  lowland  region,  Holland  is  not  quite  without  its 
mountains.  The  most  considerable  range  of  hills  extends  into  the  country  in 
the  extreme  south-east.  It  only  attains  a  height  of  690  feet,  but  is  important 
on  account  of  its  coal  mines.  Wider  known  is  the  St.  Pietersberg  (404  feet), 
near  Maastricht,  on  the  Belgian  frontier.      It  has  been  quarried  from  immemorial 

*  Wo  have  substituted  the  letter  Y  for  the  Dutch  combination  Ij,  which  is  pronounced  like  y  in  iy. 
The  Dutch  letter  y  sounds  like  our  y  in  «/««.  ,  .     .        . 
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times,  and  its  underground  gulleries  now  sprt>ud  over  an  area  of  80  Nquuro  inilos. 
In  time  of  war  they  have  frequently  ufi'urdod  a  safe  retreat  to  tlie  inhubitantn  of 
the  country,  and  are  remarkable,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  hirgo  number  of 
fossils  they  have  yielded. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  these  hills  is  of  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  formation, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  dead  level,  for  swellings  of  the  ground  and  oven  hills 
occasionally  rise  above  the  bottom-lands,  and  diversify  its  surface.  The  Velutce, 
a  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Rhine,  is  thus  favoured.  Its  hills,  being  for  the  most 
part  clothed  with  heather,  are  a  favourite  ground  with  Dutch  bee-masters.  The 
dunes  in  the  same  district  have  been  planted  with  pines,  and  no  longer  threaten  the 
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cultivated  fields,  formerly  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  zandgraaf,  or  "  sand 
sheriff."  Isolated  hillocks  occasionally  rise  above  the  dead  flats  occupied  by 
swamps  and  polders,  the  most  notable  among  them  being  that  surmounted  by 
the  town  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

The  waste  of  distant  mountains  has  largely  contributed  towards  the  formation 
of  the  hills.  The  Meuse  brought  down  the  debris  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Rhine 
gravel  from  the  volcanic  Seven  Mountains,  and  even  Scandinavia  contributed  her 
share  in  erratic  blocks  and  glacial  drift.  The  erratic  blocks  have  nearly  all  been 
removed  by  quarrymen  and  lime-burners,  but  an  abundance  of  pebbles  and 
gravel  broadly  distinguishes  these  eastern  heights  from  the  dunes  on  the  coast. 

Vast  in  extent  are  the  peat  bogs,  occupying  as  they  do  nearly  the  whole  of 
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Northern  Ilollnnd,  nnd  strotchiuf?  oven  boyoixl  the  Rhino,  whoro  the  Perl,  a  quaking 
moMclow   in  IJnibunt,  has  not  been   wholly   rocluimed.      Mossca  and  heuther  uro 

Fig.  24H.— Hyi'hoohaimiii  Ai.  Map  »v  th«  Nkthkulands. 
HchUi  1 :  a,a(X),no*). 
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the  characteristic  vegetation  of  these  bog  lands,  but  the  trunks  of  pines  and  other 
trees  discc     i-ed  in  the  peat  prove  that  in  a  former  age  they  were  clothed  with 
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tbrcsta.  The  firHt  ttttempt«  to  repltiut  thes*)  for««8t«  were  nmdo  in  the  ho^iiinin^^ 
of  thu  luAt  century,  und,  Ntran^u  to  miy,  the  spociuH  uf  pinu  8o  ubiindaut  in  the 
peat  Mliowed  little  vitality,  a  conclimivo  proof  that  the  climate  has  chunked.  The 
rechiniation  of  these  bojfs  in  now  proceediiijj;  in  a  rational  nianiur.  The  bo^ 
having    been   drained,  the   peat    in  cut  uway,  and  the   cultivable    land  exposed. 

Fi|{.  210.— TiiR  Alli'vial  Lanhh  ani>  I'kat  llorm  uf  Tint  XrTllltRLA^fUK. 
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How  remunerative  this  process  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  peat 
yielded  by  a  bog  50,000  acres  in  extent  and  39  inches  deep  was  valued,  in  -1858, 
at  £8,000,000.     In  1862  42,000,000  tons  of  peat  were  cut. 

The  lowland  bogs  {laage  veenen)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  far    more 
difficult  to  reclaim.     They  have  invaded  most  of  the  lakes  of  Friesland,  impart- 
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\Uf*  n  viol«'t  ui  inky  tiiij^o  to  tlioir  wufcr,  wliich  contruMts  Mtnm^i'ly  with  tho 
vcnliir*!  of  tli(<  iici>i;lih(nin'ii^  in«>u<l.  •  .  Suiiii'tiiiu's  the  iH«at  riwii  to  th«'  Murfac«, 
rorinin^  Huiitinjf  i-<liiii(lH  ul'  tci^rl-'i  vc«i}tutioii,  1  <nilly  known  uh  ilrijrtillin,  or 
rii'fzot/in — tho  "  ohl  wivtV  tow  "  o;  -.iiuli  Tho  pcuMiintH  occuNionally  tloiit  tht'Ho 
(Iriflinj^  niuHMt's  of  jK-at  into  noighi)ouring  moivu,  tho  bods  of  which  they  tlcHiro 
to  raise,  and  own  enginoors  do  not  dinduin  to  make  U80  of  thorn  in  thoir  hydraulic 
conHtructionH.  Many  of  the  hikes  huvu  hcen  drained  and  aru  cultivated,  a  notahle 
itiMtance  heing  tlie  Dicmermeer,  close  to  AniHterdam,  whose  bed  lies  24  feet  helow 
the  river  Y,  which  flows  past  it. 

Tho  lowluud  bogs  vary  in  depth  between  (J  and  14  feet.     They  oxtond  somo- 

Fig.  250.— A  Pbat  Boo  nkah  Dohdkbcht. 
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times  beneath  the  dunes  into  the  sea,  or  are  concealed  beneath  layers  of  alluvial 
soil,  features  which  are  accounted  for  by  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land. 
Embedded  in  them  are  trunks  of  trees,  belonging  to  species  hardly  ever  found 
in  the  upland  bogs,  the  pines  being  replaced  by  hazel-trees,  willows,  and  ash- 
trees.  Fresh-water  shells  occur  abundantly,  but  none  of  marine  origin  ;  but  that 
the  sea  has  frequently  invaded  them  is  proved  by  their  impregnation  with  salt. 
Formerly  the  peat  was  burnt  to  extract  this  condiment,  but  this  industry  is  no 
longer  remunerotive. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


nYDROOKAI'HY.-CLIMATE. 


HE  salincness  of  some  of  the  bogs  near  the  coast  is  one  of  many  facts 
which  prove  that  the  lowlands  of  Holland  were  at  one  time 
flooded  by  the  sea ;  whilst  borings  and  excavations  made  at 
various  places  give  us  some  very  definite  ideas  an  to  the  history  of 
tho  struggle  between  land  and  water  that  has  been  going  on  for 
ages.  When  the  docks  at  Amsterdam  were  excavated  ancient  beaches  were 
laid  bare  far  below  the  present  level  of  the  land,  and  the  fossils  of  living  species 
of  molluscs  were  found  mingled  with  the  remains  of  stranded  whales.  At 
Utrecht,  35  miles  from  the  sea,  the  borer,  between  440  and  538  feet,  pierced 
strata  containing  shells  of  living  salt-water  molluscs.  Then  came  a  layer  in 
which  fresh-water  molluscs  were  mixed  with  marine  species,  and  lower  still,  beyond 
719  feet,  a  stratum  was  reached  in  which  existing  species  were  mingled  with  fossil 
ones.  This  leads  M.  Harting  to  conclude  that  the  soil  of  Holland  has  suffered  a 
subsidence  of  555  feet. 

Were  nature  allowed  full  sway  in  these  lowlands,  the  water  would  once  more 
usurp  dominion,  and  much  of  what  is  now  dry  land  would  be  converted  into 
liquid  mud.  No  doubt  the  ocean  sets  itself  limits  by  throwing  up  dunes  along 
the  coast,  but  behind  these  dunes  th^  pent-up  rivers  would  spread  over  the 
country,  were  they  not  kept  within  bounds  through  the  interference  of  man. 
So  flat  is  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  dunes  that  a  traveller  sees  the  wind- 
mills and  homesteads  gradually  rise  above  the  horizon  like  islands  on  the  open 
ocean. 

The  Rhine — Ehenus  bicornis — divided  into  two  arms  when  first  seen  by  the 
ancients,  and  does  so  still.  The  Helius,  or  Waal,  then,  as  now,  entered  a  wide 
gulf  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  northern  and  less  voluminous  branch  retained  the  name  of 
Rhine  as  far  as  its  mouth  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Yssel  separates  from  the  Rhine 
above  Arnhem.  The  Old  Yssel  joins  it  on  the  right,  after  which  it  takes  its 
winding  course  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  known  as  Flevo  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  Yssel  was  not  originally  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  but 
that  Drusus  first  connected  the  two  rivers  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  lowland 
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which  separated  them.  An  examination  of  the  ground,  however,  does  not  furnish 
any  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory.  On  the  contrary,  the  wide  alluvial  valley 
.traversed  by  the  Yssel  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hills  of  Veluwe,  and  rises 
gently  on  the  east  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  No  traces  of  a  canal  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  Fossa  Dnisiaua  is  more  likely  to  have  connected  the  Yssel  with 
the  Vecht,  which  formerly  flowed  to  the  northward,  debouching  on  the  coast  of 
Friosland. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  fork  of  the  Rhine  lay 
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Fig.  251.— The  Fork  op  thk  Yssbl. 
Scale  1  :  250.000. 
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higher  up,  near  the  Schenkenschanze.  It  has  been  displaced  through  human 
agency.  It  was  found  that  an  increasing  volume  of  the  water  brought  down 
by  the  Ehine  flowed  into  the  Waal,  and  a  time  was  foreseen  when  the  northern 
brancvh  would  dry  up  altogether.  In  order  to  prevent  an  occurrence  which  would 
have  entailed  disaster  upon  a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  the  engineers  regulated 
the  flow  of  the  river  in  such  a  manner  that  two-thirds  of  its  volume  enter  the 
"Waal,  and  one- third  the  Lower  Rhine  (Neder  Ryn).  The  latter,  however,  retains 
this  volume  only  for  a  distance  of  6  miles,  for  the  Yssel  conveys  one-third  of 
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its  water  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  x\t  Wyk-by-Duurstede  the  main  branch  assumes  the 
name  of  Lck,  whilst  the  veritable  Rhine,  reduced  to  an  insignificant  stream,  flows 
to  the  north-west,  past  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  into  the  North  Sea.  It  is  known  as 
the  Kromme  Ryn  (Crooked  Rhine),  or  Old  Rhine,  and  sends  several  branches 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  the  most  important  being  the  Vecht  and  Amstel.  When  the 
Romans  held  the  territory  the  Rhine  flooded  the  country  behind  the  dunes,  and 
they  cut  a  canal  to  drain  off  the  swamps  into  the  Mouse.  The  existing  Oude 
Vlid  (Old  Canal)  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  work.  More 
recently,  in  1806,  a  passage  for  the  Rhine  was  cut  through  the  dunes.     It  is 
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Fig.  252.— The  Bibsbosch  in  1850. 
Scale  1  :  200,000. 
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defended  by  gigantic  flood-gates.  The  discharge  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  only 
amounts  to  140  cubic  feet  per  second. 

As  to  the  Lek,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  an  artificial  water-way,  flowing  along  a 
canal  cut  by  Civilis  in  71  a.u.  It  joins  that  arm  of  the  Mouse  which  flows  past 
Rotterdam.  The  HoUandsche  Yssel  is  alternately  a  tributary  and  an  emissary  of 
the  latter,  carefully  regulated  by  locks,  and  a  great  fertiliser  of  the  fat  meadows 
around  Gouda. 

If  volume  is  to  have  weight  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  rivers,  then  the  Waal 
is  the  veritable  Lower  Rhine.  At  Woudrichem  it  is  joined  by  the  Maas  (Mouse), 
and  thenceforth  't  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  tributary.  The  united  river  passes 
through  the  island  labyrinth  known  as  the  Biesbosch  (Rush- wood),  and  thence 
through  the  HoUandsche  Diep  and  Haringvliet  into  the  North  Sea.  It  sends, 
104 
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however,  an  arm  to  the  north,  which  enters  the  sea  20  miles  below  Rotterdam, 
at  the  Hoek  van  Holland. 

Whilst  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  northern  hemisphere  press  upon  their  right 
bank,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation,  and  deviate  to  the  east,  those  of 
the  Netherlands  move  in  a  contrary  direction.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Maas, 
as  far  as  they  are  bounded  by  hills,  flow  to  the  northward,  but  no  sooner  have 
they  entered  the  yielding  plains  of  the  Netherlands  than  they  swerve  round  to 
the  west.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  a  time  now  very  remote  these  rivers 
flowed  northward  through  the  plains  of  Gelderland,  but  their  present  course  is 
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Fig.  253. — SCHIERMONNIKOOO. 
Scale  1  :  86,000. 
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west,  and  th  y  exhibit  a  tendency  to  diverge  even  to  the  south-west.  This  abnormal 
direction  of  the  Putch  rivers  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  tides.  At  the  Helder  the 
differeace  between  high  and  low  water  amounts  to  4*9  feet ;  but  it  increases  as  we 
travel  southward,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldo  it  is  16"6  feet.  Thus  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  higher  at  ebb  at  the  Helder  than  on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  and  the  rivers 
naturally  seek  an  outlet  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.  The  tidal  wave  rushes  up 
the  estuaries  of  Zealand  with  great  force,  and  in  ebbing  its  scour  deepens  the  bed 
of  the  rivers.  The  sea,  in  fact,  is  both  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  the  Dutch — 
Protector  et  hostis,  as  we  read  on  an  old  Zealand  coin.  It  bears  their  ships,  forms 
a  protecting  boundary,  and  throws  fecund  alluvium  upon  their  shores,  but  at  the 
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same  time  it  menaces  them  with  terrible  irruptions,  and  continually  gnaws  at  their 
coasts. 

Incessant  are  the  struggles  which  the  Dutch  maintain  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ocean  and  the  floods  caused  by  their  rivers.  So  frequent  were 
irruptions  of  the  sea  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  left  their  homes  in  despair,  and  sought  an  asylum  elsewhere.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  the  series  of  irruptions  began  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  isthmus  which  formerly  connected  North  Holland  with  Fries- 
land,  converted  Lake  Flevo  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  broke  up  a  continuous  coast- 
line into  a  fringe  of  islands.     Terrible  were  the  floods  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Fig.  254. — Thk  Site  of  thk  Bieshosch  prior  to  the  Spuing  Tide  op  St.  Elizabeth. 

From  a  Map  in  the  Archives  of  Dordrecht. 

Scale  1 :  220,000. 
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The  sea  then  invaded  Friesland,  forming  the  Lauwer  Zee,  and  only  spared  a  shred 
of  land — the  island  of  Schierraonnikoog — to  mark  the  former  extent  of  the  coast. 
In  1421  the  fearful  spring  tide  of  St.  Elizabeth  burst  through  the  embankments, 
I'.nd  converted  a  fertile  district  near  Dordrecht  into  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  now 
known  as  the  Biesbosch  (see  Figs.  252  and  254). 

Even  in  the  present  centui-y  the  sea  has  repeatedly  invaded  the  land,  not- 
withstanding the  formidable  barriers  erected  to  exclude  it.  In  1825  it  overflowed 
the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Holland,  overwhelming  forty  villages. 
When  the  land  had  been  recovered  the  putrefying  remains  of  human  beings  and 
animals  spread  a  pestilence  around  them.  Marken,  an  island  off"  that  coast,  may 
be  likened  to  a  vessel  in  a  stormy  sea,  defended  by  a  board  hardly  3  feet  in 
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height.  AVhcn  a  gale  blows  the  waves  invade  the  island,  and  only  the  seven 
artificial  mounds  upon  which  the  inhabitants  have  erected  their  dwellings  rise 
above  the  waters. 

The  floods  caused  by  rivers  are  almost  as  formidable  as  those  resulting  from 
irruptions  of  the  sea.     When  the  rivers  are  in  flood  they  rise  high  above    the 


Fig.  266. — The  Peninhila  op  Hollakd. 

Scale  1  :  GOO.OOO. 
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fields  which  extend  on  either  side  of  the  dykes  that  confine  them.  At  Utrecht, 
after  continual  westerly  winds,  the  Lek  rises  18  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the 
streets.  In  winter,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  dykes  sometimes  yield  to  the 
pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  extensive  tracts  are  flooded. 

Amongst  the  geological  agencies  operative  in  the  Netherlands  the  subsidence 
of  the  land  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable.     Peat  bogs  have  been  dis- 
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covered  in  many  localities  far  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  Off  Domburg,  a 
village  on  Walcheren,  the  waves  now  cover  a  Roman  temple,  whence  :\I.  de  Laveleye 
concludes  that  +he  land  there  has  subsided  to  the  extent  of  about  .'JO  feet.  Another 
ruin  lies  off  Katwyk,  about  1,000  yards  from  the  shore.  Antiquaries  liave 
identified  it  with  the  tower  which  Caligula  raised  in  memory  of  his  pretended 
victory  over  the  IJritons,  and  hence  called  it  Arx  Britannica,  or  Hum  tc  Britten.    In 

Fig.  266. — The  Coast-line  op  the  Nethehlands  hefobb  the  Cointhv  was  Peopled. 

According  to  Stiiring.    Scale  1    2,600,000. 
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the  sixteenth  century  the  walls  of  this  building  were  still  10  feet  high,  but  every 
trace  of  it  has  now  disappeared.  Fishermen  pretend  that  farther  out  at  sea  there 
are  similar  ruins— the  so-called  Toren  van  Calla— surrounded  by  fossil  trees, 
whose  wood  is  as  black  as  ebony. 

Another   class   of  facts   show  that   the   subsidence  is  apparently  only  local. 
M.  Htaring  draws  attention  to  old  sea-beaches,  now   far    inland,  but  on  the  same 
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level  as  the  actual  beach.  Ho  'h  of  opinion  that  the  settling  down  of  peat 
bogs  and  nuid-banks  satisfactorily  acconnts  for  the  instances  of  subsidence 
observed.  Tin  polders  along  tho  coast  regularly  settle  down  after  they  have 
been  dyked  off,  the  liijlnternii'cr  being  a  notable  instance  ;  its  bed  has  sunk  1"6 
feet  in  the  course  of  twenty-live  years,  the  effects  of  drainage  and  the  pressure 
of  roads  and  liouses  satisfactorily  accounting  f(»r  this  phenomenon.  The  beds 
of  tlie  ancient  polders  along  the  Dollart  are  about  7  feet  lower  than  those  of 
polders  only  recently  created.  There  are,  of  course,  limits  to  this  subsidence, 
which  varies  moreover  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  bed  of  the  polder 
of  Enkhuizen  sank  52"16  inches  between  1452  and  IGIG,  or  at  the  rate  of  0'32 
inch  annually.  Between  1616  and  1732  the  subsidence  only  reached  one-tnird 
of  that  amount,  and  no  change  whatever  has  taken  place  since. 

Holland  has  sometimes  been  likened  to  a  leaky  ship  slowly  sinking  to  the 
bottom  ;  but  it  appears  quite  clear  that,  though  the  country  subsides,  this  subsidence 
is  confined  to  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  that  there  are  consequently 
limits  to  its  extent.  Still  'ihe  fact  of  considerable  tracts  of  land  having  disap- 
peared beneath  the  wav<-R  romains.  A  fringe  of  islands  approximately  marks 
the  ancient  extent  of  the  coast-liXie,  now  deeply  penetrated  by  the  estuaries  of 


Fig.  267. — Section  op  the  Dyke  of  Westkavpel. 

KkwmYTineir 


the  Schelde  and  Rhine  in  the  south  and  by  the  Zuider  Zee  in  the  north.  The 
maritime  face  of  the  country  is  thus  cut  up  into  three  distinct  portions,  viz.  the 
archipelago  of  Zealand  in  the  south,  the  peninsula  of  Holland  in  the  centre,  and 
the  island-fringed  Friesland  in  the  north. 

The  area  occupied  by  dunes  is  larger  than  in  Belgium,  and  these  sand-hills 
attain  a  greater  height.  The  Blinkert-duin,  near  Haarlem,  rises  197  feet,  and  stand- 
ing upon  its  summit,  that  part  of  Holland  which  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  historical  events  lies  spread  out  beneath  us  as  far  as  Amsterdam. 
The  humid  atmosphere  consolidates  the  dunes,  and  in  some  instances  they  aro 
covoi'f^d  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  mosses,  which  would  prevent  their  advance, 
if  it  were  ^ot  for  the  burrows  of  rabbits.  Elsewhere  they  have  been  planted, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  they  form  the  best  barrier  against  the  ocean  that  could 
be  devised.  They  but  rarely  invade  the  land,  and  if  the  sea  encroaches  never- 
theless, this  is  due,  not  to  an  advance  of  the  dunes,  but  to  the  erosive  action  of 

currents  and  breakers,  which  undermines  them. 

t 

A  great  deal  of  the  national  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  reclamation  of  the 
submerged  lands.  It  has  been  computed  that  2,336  square  miles  of  land  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  sea  since  the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  1,476  square   miles 
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have  been  recovered.  History  takes  but  little  note  of  these  reclamations,  for, 
unlike  irruptions  of  the  sea,  which  destroy  the  work  of  generations  in  a  single 
day,  they  do  not  strike  the  imagination  But  the  Dutch  dyker  pursues  his  task 
unmindful  of  the  applause  of  the  world,  and  no  sooner  has  the  ocean  won  a  victory 
than  he  goes  to  work  to  retrieve  th<'  disaster. 

The  first  dykes  are  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Nortliuu'ii,  but 
none  of  these  earlier  works  of  defence  survived  the  disasters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  only  when  the  Dutch  had  won  their  independence  that  the  great  national 

Fip.  2'08,— TiiK  Windmills  at  Zaanium. 


task  of  conquering  the  ocean  was  vigorously  taken  in  hand.  The  draining 
of  the  Lake  of  Zyp,  near  Alkmaar,  13,820  acres  in  extent,  was,  in  1553,  the 
greatest  achievement  up  to  that  time.  The  Dutch  engineers  became  famous, 
and  other  countries  frequently  availed  themselves  of  their  services.  In  recent 
years  the  work  of  reclamation  has  been  progressing  at  an  increasing  rate. 
Between  1815  and  1875  142,849  acres  of  cultivable  land  have  been  added  to 
the  area  of  Holland,  being  at  the  rate  of  G'4  acres  daily.  The  940,000  acres  of 
land  reclaimed  to  the  north  of  the  Maas  represent  a  value,  at  the  rate  of  £24  an 
acre,  of  £23,560,000. 
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In  iiinny  loaiilitics  imturo  ai'ls  tlio  work  of  iniin.  ^[arino  ulluvium  is  deposited 
upon  tlio  bunks,  or  imdih-n,  whicli  scpurato  Fricslund  from  its  fringe  of  islands. 
Aftor  a  tiino  (hoy  rise  above  the  water,  and  thousands  of  birds  resort  to  them,  to 
food  on  the  molluscs  left  behind  by  the  retiring  tide.  It  is  only,  however,  after 
mursh  plants  and  grasses  have  taken  root  upon  these  shining  mud-flats,  or  hiikvii,  that 


Fig.    259.— Til K   /llDRRPOLIlEU    FOHMEHLY. 
Soalu  1  :  711,000. 
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they  are  considered  "  ripe  "  for  embankment.  When  they  reach  that  stage  they  are 
known  as  schorren,  or  kwclder,  and,  if  dyked  off,  they  yield  magnificent  crops  for 
forty  years  in  succession,  without  requiring  manure. 

The  main  dykes,  constructed  as  a  defence  against  the  sea,  are  works  of  a  most 
formidable  nature.     The  enormous  outer  piles  are  tied  by  planks  to  an  inner  row  of 
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piles,  und  covered  with  fascines  und  rush  niuts.  The  wood  is  conceuled  heneiith  on 
urraour  of  flut-heuded  nuils,  so  thiit  teredo  worms  miiy  find  no  crevice  to  lodj^e  in. 
The  buUiist  consists  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  brouglit  ut  greut  expense  from  the 
interior  or  from  Norwuy.  As  a  rule  these  dykes  are  about  'M  feet  in  height,  and 
between  150  and  JJoO  feet  in  thickness.     Their    construction  was  all  the  more 


Fig.  260.— The  Ziidkrihjldkkk  .now. 

Scale  1  :  ril.UOO. 
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difficult  us,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
secure  solid  foundations  in  Holland. 

The  dykes  are  as  a  rule  maintained  by  the  landed  proprietors.     The  expense 
is  very  considerable,  especially  when  projecting  groins  have  to  be  added  as  a 
defence  against  undermining  currents.     When  a  dyke,  in  spite  of  all,  threatens  to 
M05 
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tumMo  into  tlio  soa,  ziiik  f>t/,A<n,  n-huno  nit'U  of  nishcs  woij^htecl  with  stone,  iiro 
sunk  in  front  oj'  it,  und  whuro  tlus  last  rt'sonrco  provt's  unavailiuj^,  tho  dykr  luw 
to  bo  U'f't  to  its  fate,  and  a  now  .hio  nuiNt  he  raised  in  its  roar.  About  tlio  iniddlo 
of  this  contiiry  tho  total  U-nj^th  of  tho  main  dykos  was  I, !")')()  miU-s,  und  they  had 
cost  t'll,'J(»t),()(H»  to  construct. 

Nowhere  have  the  efforts  of  onj^ineers  boon  greater  than  in  the  arcliipehigo 
of  Zeahiud.  Kach  of  its  ishmds  consists  of  a  congeries  of  polygons,  enclosing 
within  their  ring-dyke  u  jmldev  and  its  verdant  tiehls.  Tho  water-ways  are 
bounded  by  lofty  dykes,  and  tnuko  tho  travoUor  fanoy  that  he  is  navigating  tho 


Fig.  Jiil,— TiiK  Mkhb  of  JIaaklbm 
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ditthet^  of  a  fortress.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Zealand — a  lion  struggling  against 
the  flood — truly  symbolizes  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  moral  energy  of  its 
inhabitants,  whilst  the  motto  attached — "  Luctor  et  eraergo  I  " — is  even  more 
beautiful  than  that  adoptee,  by  the  city  of  Paris. 

Amongst  all  the  dykes  of  Holland,  that  of  "Westkapj^  ?!,  defending  the  west 
coast  of  AValeheren  (Fig.  257),  is  probably  the  strongest.  Originally  constructed 
in  the  ninth  century,  it  has  repeatedly  given  way,  and  as  lately  as  1808  the  whole 
island  was  inundated.  Since  that  time  the  dyke  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 
It  is  12,500  feet  long,  and  rises  23  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  towards 
which  it  slopes  down  very  gently  for  295  feet.     The  upper  part  of  this  slope  is 
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covered  with  ii  thick  layer  of  clay,  whilst  eleven  parallel  rows  of  piles,  p.  ckod  with 
Ntones  and  l)loc'kH  of  basalt,  defend  itH  base. 

Dykes,  however,  woidd  be  of  little  service  if  the  land  thoy  defend  could  not  bo 
drained.  Nearly  all  the  polders  lie  below  tlio  mean  level  oi  the  sou,  the  bed  of 
one  of  them,  the  Zuidplus,  near  Oouda,  being  IS- 1  feet  below  it.  Drains  are  only 
available  as  long  as  the  bed  of  the  polder  is  higher  than  the  sea  at  low  water.  In 
all  other  cases  mechanical  means  must  be  used  to  pump  out  the  water.  Wiiulmills 
have  been  employed  for  that  purpose  since  the  thirteenth  century,  but  within  the 
last  thirty  years  the  use  of  steam  has  become  general.  A  single  engine  sufKces  for 
the  drainage  of  hundreds  of  acres,  for  the  (pmntity  of  rain  ('2'Vl  inches  on  an 
average)  is  but  little  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  evaporation  ('J'J-r)  inches).  Some 
of  the  jjolders,  however,  remain  under  water  for  two  or  three  months  during 
winter,  for  they  cannot  ho  emptied  as  long  as  the  rivers  are  in  flood.  Thoir 
sanitary  condition,  under  these  circumstances,  leaves  much  to  bo  desired. 

Fig.  2(52.— Ameland. 


6  Milcti. 


The  word  polder  is  derived  from  povl  (pool),  and  actually  the  lowest  part  of  each 
basin  is  often  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  water  long  after  its  higher  portions  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  Formerly  the  work  of  drainage  proceeded  very 
slowly,  but  since  steam  has  been  called  into  requisition  it  is  effected  almost  instan- 
taneously. In  the  more  ancient  polders  the  drains  converge  towards  the  centre, 
intersecting  the  contours  of  the  ground  at  right  angles.  Very  different  is  the 
appearance  of  a  polder  drained  by  steam-power,  for  drains  and  roads  divide  it  into 
rectangles.  The  Zuiderpolder,  near  Amsterdam  (Figs.  259  and  260),  exhibits  both 
methods  in  combination.  Warping  is  hardly  ever  practicable  in  the  Netherlands, 
owing  to  the  horizontality  of  the  country  ;  yet  it  would  be  worth  while  to  devise 
some  means  for  preventing  63,570  million  cubic  feet  of  fertilising  alluvium  being 
annually  swept  into  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  achieved  in  modern  times  was  the 
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(Iriiiim^o  of  thn  iruurlunior  ioor  (P^ig.  201).  Thut  inoro  hud  been  for  conturion  a 
Hourcc  of  (laii^or  to  tho  Hur  ■  unding  country.  It  covored  4'>,2!JO  uvvvh.  Tho  fir«t 
Btoum-cn^iiio  wuh  orcutcd  in  18t2,  und  in  thu  cuursu  of  thirty-nino  mouthH,  uidcd 
by  two  other  ongiiios,  it  punipod  out  .'}2,<1(!H  million  cubic  foct  of  water.     Tho 
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Fig.  263.— TiiR  PHofOHRii  Dhainaok  or  tiir  Zi'idru  Zir. 
Hi'iilo  1  :  Tin.niio. 
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drainage  of  the  mere  coat  £960,000  ;  tho  land  reclaimed  was  sold  for  £800,000  ; 
but  it  now  annually  produces  crops  valued  at  £240,000. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  to  reclaim  the  uaddeii,  or  mud-banks,  along 
the  coast  of  Friesland.  A  dyke  6  miles  long  already  joins  the  island  of  Ame- 
land  to  the  mainland,  and  after  the  westerly  currents  shall  have  deposited  a 
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Bufficient  quantity  of  mud  againat  it  the  land  will  be  enclosed  ;  and  tlxis  proceta, 
it  is  believed,  may  be  continued  until  the  mputh  of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  reached. 

But  far  bolder  in  conception  is  the  proposed  drainage  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  Zuider  Zee,  which  a  careful  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  quite  feasible.  The  main 
dyke  is  to  stretch  across  the  sea  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Yssel 
mouth,  to  Enkhuizen,  on  the  coast  opposite.  It  wiU  be  26  miles  in  length.  A 
ship  canal  will  connect  Amsterdam  with  a  port  at  Enkhuizen,  but  the  principal 
harbour  will  be  constructed  at  the  back  of  the  island  of  XJrk,  which  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  dyke. 

The  average  depth  of  the  portion  of  the  Zuider  Zee  to  be  drained  is  11-4  feet, 
and  the  water  contents  to  be  pumped  out  will  therefore  be  247,000  million  cubic 

f4g.  i264.— Thb  PaojicTBD  HuiBoua  or  Uax. 
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&et,  irreqiectiTely  of  53,000  million  cubic  feet  annually  arising  from  surplus  rains. 
The  new  polder  will  be  intersected  by  2,d00  miles  of  roads  and  27,340  miles  of 
canals  and  drains.  Its  area  will  be  486,000  acres,  its  coat  £16,000,000,  or  £33  an 
ware ;  not  a  large  amount,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  four-fifths  of  the  land  to  be 
recovered  consist  of  fertile  clayey  soil 

A  bolder  scheme  still  than  that  of  draining  tiie  Zuider  Zee  advocates  the  union 
of  all  the  islands  of  Zealand  with  the  mainland,  by  embanking  and  draining  the 
estuaries,  with  the  exception  of  three,  which  are  to  form  outlets  for  the  Haas,  the 
Bhine,  and  the  Sdielde.  If  realised,  Holland  would  not  only  gain  a  large  extent 
of  onltivable  land,  but  would  at  the  same  time  secure  better  water  highways. 
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Humid  is  the  atmosphere  which  hangs  over  the  damp  soil  of  Holland.  Rain 
falls  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  most  abundantly  during  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  nevertheless  mild,  thanks  to 
the  tepid,  vapour-laden  atmosphere  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  the 
country,  and  even  in  January  the  thermometer  but  rarely  sinks  below  freezing 
point.  Except  in  Friesland  and  in  the  eastern  districts,  which  have  a  more 
rigorous  climate,  the  inland  waters  are  only  rarely  ice-bound,  for  several  days  in 
succession.  Skating  is  by  no  means  practised  to  the  extent  that  might  be  con- 
eluded  from  the  numerous  Dutch  paintings  illustrating  that  graceful  pastime. 
But  though  the  mean  temperature  is  pretty  equable,  sudden  changes  in  the  course 
of  a  day  are  by  no  means  rare.  Let  a  cloud  but  hide  the  sun,  and  a  shiver 
appears  to  pass  through  nature ;  the  wind  agitates  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  ruffles 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  sea  breaks  monotonously  against  the  shore.  Dense 
fogs  frequently  cover  land  and  sea,  and  the  ktter  then  fairly  deserves  the  epithets 
"  heavy  and  slow  "  applied  to  it  by  Tacitus,  who  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  bright 
floods  of  the  Tyrrhenian.* 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INHABITANTS. 


9  HE  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Netherlands  are  less  varied  than  in 
Belgium,  and  this  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in  a  ooimtry 
exhibiting  such  uniformity  in  its  physical  features.  The  wild 
beasts  have  perished  with  the  forests  that  sheltered  them.  The 
last  wolf  and  bear  were  shot  a  century  ago,  the  stag  had  disap- 
peared long  before,  and  a  beaver  has  not  been  seen  since  the  floods  of  1826. 
Even  the  marine  &una  is  getting  poorer,  for  an  indiscriminate  pursuit  has 
driven  away  the  sturgeon  and  salmon  which  formerly  enriched  the  fishermen 
on  the  Zttider  Zee. 

A  brown  stock  inhabited  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  Germanic  settlers. 
The  short  skuUs  discovered  in  the  old  burial-ground  near  Saaftingen  diffiur 
widely  £rc  u  the  long  skulls  of  the  Frieslanders.  Prehistoric  remains,  including 
stime  implements,  abound,  and  weapons,  ornaments,  and  pottery  have  been  dis- 
covered braeath  ike  hunnebedden,  or  giant  beds,  in  Brenthe,  the  most  remark- 
able amongst  which  stands  near  the  village  of  Tynarloo.  Ancient  monu- 
moits  of  a  different  kind  are  the  artificial  mounds  known  as  terpen,  or  wierden, 
on  the  coast  of  FriMknd,  to  which  the  inhabitants  fled  with  their  cattle  when 
the  lowlands  were  flooded.  Amongst  the  articles  discovered  in  these  mounds 
are  bone  pq>es,  in  which  the  predecessors  of  the  Frieslanders  smoked  hemp  or 
some  othor  narootio. 

The  Frinaos  appear  to  have  been  the  first  settlers  of  Germanic  origin  who 
arrived  in  tiie  country,  and  formerly  they  extended  as  far  as  the  Zwyn,  near 
Bruges ;  but  whan  their  coumtoy  was  eut  in  two  by  the  formation  of  the 
Znider  Zee,  those  in  the  soutii  became  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of 
the  population.  In  their  original  district  they  formed  a  confederation,  and  until 
the  fourteenth  oentory  they  virtually  remained  independent,  although  owing 
allegiance  to  the  German  Emperor.  The  Frieslanders  are  taller  and  less  burly 
than  other  Dutchmen,  have  large  noses,  elongated  faces,  and  a  retreating  chin. 
Their  eyes  are  blue  or  grey,  the  hair  yellow  or  pale  birown,  the  complexion  fair. 
Their  women  are  distinguished  for  good  looks  and  a  noble  carriage.      There 
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The  country  to  the  aouth  of  Frietland,  from  the  Ysael  to  the  Rhine,  was 
formerly  held  by  Salian  Franks.  The  villages  of  Saleheim  and  Windoheim, 
refi  i-red  to  in  the  Salic  Law,  still  exist  as  Zalk  and  Windesheim.  Oldenzaal, 
the  supposed  capital  of  these  Franks,  lies  farther  to  the  east,  near  the  German 
firontier.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  Saxons  first  made  their 
appearance  in  this  region,  for  many  of  the  Franks  had  gone  to  the  south,  in 
search  of  a  more  fertile  country  than  is  Gelderhind.  Batavi  from  Hesse  occupied 
the  alluvial  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  still  known  as  Betuwe. 
As  to  the  Zeeuwen  of  Zealand,  those  descendants  of  Menapians,  Frisians,  and 
Saxon  rovers,  they  have  long  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct  people.  They 
are  distinguished  by  tall  stature  and  supple  limbs,  no  less  than  by  their  softness 
of  speech.  Gallic  tribes,  the  kinsmen  of  the  Wallons,  occupied  Limburg  and 
Brabant.  On  passing  from  Holland  into  Brabant,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  people.  The  men  are  bigger,  fairer,  and 
fi«sher  oomplexioned ;  the  women  stronger  and  less  nimble.  In  temperament 
thejr  are  more  impetuous,  and  being  for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholics,  they 
alw  differ  from  other  Dutchmen  in  religion. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  thejboundaries  of  the  geological  formationstapproxi- 
mately  coincide  with  the  ethnological  boundaries  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
lowlands  in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine  are  inhabited  by  Low  Germans  of  very 
mixed  <Mngin,  the  Hollanders  of  the  Saxon  stock  are  confined  to  the  sandy 
toacts,  whilst  the  Frieslanders  hold  the  alluvial  lands.  The  provinces  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  population  is  most  diverse  are  more  especially  known  as  Holland. 
It  is  there  that  most  of  the  large  towns  are  foui^d,  and  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  enacted. 

On  the  islandi  of  Urk  and  Marken  we  still  meet  wiih  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  race,  differing  fi«m  the  inhabitants  around  not  only  in  customs,  but 
likewise  by  the  shape  of  the  skull.  The  natives  of  Urk  rarely  many  outside 
their  Idndred,  but  far  Arom  consanguineous  marriages  having  proved  detrimental, 
th^  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  for  strength  and  broad  shoulders,  ai^ 
incredse  rapidly 

Holhind  formerly  attracted  many  immigrants.  Belgium,  during  the  War  of 
Indie^pflttdence,  sent  men  Uke  Hainnus,  Jordjaens,  Franz  H^,  £leevir,  and 
Leaiftire,  whoae  irorks  have  shed  a  lustre  up<m  the  country,  of  their  adoption. 
Fremoh  Huguenots  introduced  various  branches  of  iiMlustry.  The  number  of 
JttWR  k  large,  the  majority  being  of  Germiui  origin;  but  those  of  Spanish  or 
Fdrtngueie  Mtteaotiani  f/oxm.  a  sort  of  aristocracy  amongst  their  oo-religionists, 
aiid  op  to  tiie  b^imniag  of  this  century  the  use  of  Portuguese  was  retained  in  the 
^nagogues. 

Hie  audacity  and  perseverance  which  the  Hollanders  have  exhibited  in  their 
struggles  against  an  invading  ocean  entitle  them  to  our  respect,  for  few  nations 
can  boast  of  having  won  the  land  they  live  in.    The  Dutchman  *  is  slow  to 

*<< Dutchmen" originally iadadedBUOermaiu.  The Hollaader rtili oalli hia langnnge Kederdnitoch, 
or  Low  Oenoan. 
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promise,  but  fast  to  keep.  It  takes  long  before  he  can  make  up  bis  mind,  but, 
onoe  resolved  upon  a  certain  course  of  action,  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
without  an  after-thought.  His  common  sense  is  strong,  but  perhaps  he  is  a  trifle 
too  methodical,  and  too  much  attached  to  ancient  ways.  Usually  silent  and  con- 
templative, he  nevertheless  is  anything  but  imhappy,  and  when  he  goes  in  for 
amusement  he  does  so  boisterously  and  with  all  his  heart. 

Amongst  all  Dutch  virtues  cleanliness  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strikes 
the  foreign  visitor,  who  is  surprised  at  the  scouring,  scrubbing,  and  washing 
that  go  on  from  early  mom  to  sunset.  In  a  humid  climate  like  that  of  Holland 
cleanliness  is  no  doubt  most  essential  to  health,  but  it  is  occasionally  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Stables  are  kept  with  the  same  care  as  a  drawing-room,  and  even 
the  cow's  tail  is  tied  up  by  a  string  suspended  to  the  roof,  in  order  that  the 
animal  may  not  soil  its  glossy  flanks.  Some  of  the  villages  look  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  taken  out  of  a  toy-box,  and  the  trees  have  not  only  to  submit 
to  being  clipped  into  unnatural  shapes,  but  are  also  occasionally  painted,  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  the  owner.  Art,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  to  preside  over  these  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Dutch.  The  appearance  of  the  towns  is  original,  no  doubt, 
with  boats  passing  along  the  streets ;  and  the  j:ed-briok  houses  half  oonoeided 
behind  foliage  are  curious  to  look  at,  but  they  are  anything  but  beautiful. 

Old  national  costumes  survive  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  very 
gates  of  the  capital  the  fishermen  wear  long-tailed  coats  of  blue  cloth  and  heavy 
wooden  shoes.  More  picturesque  is  the  dress  of  the  Zealanders,  consisting  of 
breeches  held  up  by  a  silver-buckled  belt,  a  red  embroidered  waistcoat  with  large 
filigree  buttons,  and  a  black  velvet  jacket.  Amongst  women  old  fashions  retain 
their  hold  longest,  and  those  of  Hindeloopen,  until  recently,  wore  gorgeous 
dresses,  differing  curiously  according  to  the  age  and  social  status  of  the  wearer 
Most  of  the  servant-girls  in  towns  adhere  to  the  flowery  or  violet-striped  oalioo 
dresses,  apparently  prescribed  for  them  centuries  ago. 

Very  curious  are  the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  consisting  of  plates  of  gold 
fastened  to  the  temples,  and  a  variety  of  other  ornaments.  These  heavy  head- 
dresses, which  cause  prematura  baldness,  would  have  been  given  up  long  ago,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  for  are  they  not  an  outward;  sign  of  the 
wearer's  wealth  P  Yet,  poor  girls  find  it  easy  Plough  to  procure  imitation 
jewellery,  and  the  time  is  not,  perhaps,  very  distant  when  the  chignon  will  usurp 
the  place  of  the  golden  helmet. 

Conservative  in  their  habits  of  thought,  the  Hollanders  have  more  and  more 
withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  their  noighboura.  They  no  longer  Uve  the 
life  of  the  world  around  them,  and  instead  of  taking  the  lead,  as  was  their  wont, 
they  rather  lag  behind.  Whatever  the  proverb  may  say,  Holland  would  be  all 
the  happier  for  having  a  little  more  history. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 


IMBTTROr.—MaasMcM  (29,083  inhabitants),  a  dismantled  fortress 
which  the  Dutch  insisted  upon  retaining  when  Belgium  was 
granted  its  independence,  stands  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse, 
and  is  joined  by  a  bridge  to  its  suburb  Wyk.  Of  its  many  sieges 
that  of  1579  is  the  most  famous.  There  are  glass  houses,  paper- 
mills,  and  other  factories,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on.  Eoermond  (9,730  inha- 
bitants), lower  down  on  the  Maas,  boasts  a  fine  abbey  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  numerous  other  churches.  Its  chief  industry  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
images  and  t.ther  eoclesiastical  objects.  Venh  (8,4d6  inhabitants)  was  formerly 
of  great  importance  as  a  fortress,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce.  Weert  (7,268  inhabitants),  on  the  skirts  of  the  Campine,  is 
an  important  market  town,  whilst  Kerkrade  (d,817  inhabitants),  near  the  Prussian 
frontier,  has  coal  mines. 

North  Bsabaut  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  but  also  carries  on  a 
flourishing  woollen  industry.  '»  Sertogenboach  (Bois-le-Duc,  24,529  inhabitants), 
the  capital,  is  named  after  a  magnificmt  park,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains.  It 
has  important  manufactures,  but  is  better  Vr  )wn  as  a  fortress.  Tilburg  (26,103 
inhabitants)  is  the  centre  of  tiie  Dutch  wooil  -ij.  industry,  and  increases  rapidly. 
Breda  (16,085  inhabitants),  its  neighbour,  is  a  lamous  fortress,  lying  in  a  swampy 
plain,  whilst  Bergen-op-Zoom  (4,839  inhabitants)  stands  commandingly  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Schelde.  Its  harbour,  however,  is  no  longer  accessible,  and 
oyster-breeding  has  superseded  maritime  commerce.  Other  towns  in  this  province 
are  Oraw  (3,011  inhabitants),  an  old  fortress  on  the  Maas ;  Oeertruidenburg,  a 
small  port  near  the  Biesbosch ;  Eituihoven  (3,565  inhabitants)  and  Heknond  (7,066 
inhabitants),  nnall  manu&cturing  towns  near  the  sterile  tract  of  the  Campine. 

Zbai^nd  (Dutch  Zbelamo)  consists  of  six  detached  portions,  viz.  Dutch 
Flanders,  to  ihe  south  of  the  Schelde ;  the  ishmds  of  Waloheren,  North  and  South 
Beveland,  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Schelde ;  and  the  islands  of  Tholm 
and  Schouwen,  to  the  north  of  the  Ooster  Schelde. 

Newun  (4,446  inhabitants),  the  port  of  Ghent,  is  the  only  place  of  note  in  Dutch 
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Flanders.  It«  inbabitant«  engage  largely  in  oyeter-fithing.  Bierv^t  (2,094 
inhabitants),  the  birthplace  of  BeukelsBOon,  who  first  taught  the  Dutch  to  pickle 
herrings,  is  a  decayed  town,  whilst  HuM  (2,834  inhabitants),  formerly  a  busy 
commercial  city,  has  dwindled  into  insignificance  since  the  silting  up  of  its  canal. 
Oo€9  (6,063  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Beveland,  occupies  the  centre  of  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  and  nowhere  else  can  ihe 
peculiar  features  of  polders  be  stodied  with  equal  advwatage. 

Middelhurg  {15,95i  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Waloheren,  it  one  of  the  few 
Dutch  towns  able  to  boaat  the  possession  of  a  fine  town-hall.  Both  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope  were  invented  here.  The  docks,  iihough  connected  with  the 
Schelde  by  canals,  are  no  longer  frequented  by  large  vessels,  since  VUmngm 
(Flushing,  10,004  inhabitants)  provides  them  with  superior  accommodation.    That 
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birthplHoe  of  De  Ruyter,  and  one  of  the  tint  towns  f^om  which  the  Speniarda  were 
ezpelledi  hai  lately  grown  ambitious  of  attracting  the  carrying  trade  which  now 
enriohee  Antwerp.  Vast  docks  have  been  cuustruoted,  and  steamers  daily  sail  to 
England,  but  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  must  ever  prove  a  great  disadvantage. 
It  waa  the  fevers  of  Walohwen  which  destroyed  the  English  army  landed  for  the 
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parpoae  of  investing  Antwerp.  Ab  a  fortress  Ylisiingen  commands  the  month  of 
the  Sohelde. 

Zierikfi0«  (7,617  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Sohouwen,  was  formerly  an  important 
seaport,  where  ^e  gueux  procured  many  of  their  recruits,  but  the  silting  up  of 
the  Schelde  baa  destroyed  its  trade,  whilst  Broutctrthaven,  on  the  northern  ooaat 
of  the  island,  is  rising  into  importance. 

Sooth  Hoixand.-— The  Waal,  on  entering  the  province,  washes  tiie  walls  of 
Oorinekem  (Goifcum,  9,301  inhabitants),  an  important  agricultural  mart,  and  then, 
asaoming  the  aame  of  Merwede,  flows  past  SNedreeht  (8,087  inhabitant*),  and 
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reaches  Dordrecht  (26,676  inhabitants) ;  there  it  biAircates,  its  branches  giving 
access  both  to  the  Maas  of  Rotterdam  and  the  Sohelde.  At  Dordrecht  the  Estate* 
met  in  1572,  the  Synod  at  which  the  Calvinists  overcame  Arminianism  was  held 
there  in  1618,  and  William  III.  was  proclaimed  Hereditary  Stadtholder  in  1674. 
Large  vessels  proceed  to  the.qu&ys  of  the.  town,  and  a  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on.  Most  of  the  rafts  which  float  down  the  Rhine  from  the  Black  Forest 
are  broken  up  at  Dordrecht,  and  sawn  into  timber.  Spanish  ores  for  the  iron 
works  of  Essen  are  amongst  the  imports. 

Rotterdam  (136,320  inhabitants),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rotte  into  the  Maas,  is 
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Fig.  268.— VLnnxoBir,  ok  Fluuiho. 
Boale  1  :  80,000. 
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the  piincipal  port  of  Holland,  and  of  the  entire  basin  drained  by  the  Rhine,  being 
annually  frequented  by  3«700  vessels  of  2,000,000  tons  burden  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  about  two-thirds  of  them  sailing  tmder  the  British  flag.  Oolonial 
produce  takes  the  lead  amongst  articles  of  import,  and  the  commerce  with  Western 
Africa,  where  the  merchants  of  the  town  have  founded  factories,  is  increasing 
in  importance.  RfOtterdun  forms  a  reotilineat  triangle,  based  upon  tibe  Maas, 
and  bounded  inland  by  navigable  canals.  A  railway  crosses  the  river  on  a 
magnificent  viaduct,  and  passes  right  through  the  oefutre  of  the  town,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  houses  are  curious,  but  not  remarkable 
for  arohiteotttf a)  beauty.    The  picture  gallery  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
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1864,  and  what  remaina  of  it  is  of  little  note.  A  statne  on  the  "  Great  Market " 
reminds  us  that  Botterdam  was  the  birthplace  of  Erasmus. 

Charlm  (6,896  inhabitants)  and  Delfthaven  (10,042  inhabitants)  are  suburbs 
of  Rotterdam,  whilst  Vlaardingen  (9,124  inhabitants),  still  farther  down  on  the 
Maas,  and  Maasaluit  (4,673  inhjibitante),  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  Dutch 
herring  fishery.  The  only  town  of  importance  on  the  "  New  "  Maas,  now  aban- 
doned by  large  vessels,  is  Brieile  (the  Brill,  4,205  inhabitants).  It  was  the  birth- 
place  of  Admiral  van  Tromp,  and  the  first  town  captured  by  the  Water-gueux. 
A  canal  joins  it  to  HeUetmhluk,  an  important  naval  station  on  the  Haringvliet. 

Schiedam  (21,880  inhabitants)  is  famous  for  its  distilleries,  which  produce 
annually  9,000,000  gallons  of  gin.     Forty  thousand  cattle  are  fattened  upon  the 

Fig.  269.— RoTTaBDAM  and  Schiidam. 
8«dt  1 :  100,000. 
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rafiue  of  the  distilleries.  De^  (2S,511  inhabitants),  half-way  between  Botterdam 
and  the  J^igue,  is  well  known  for  its  earthenware.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  school  of 
hydraulic  engineering.  William  the  Silent  was  assassinated  here  in  1584,  and, 
tog«ther  with  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  other  men  of  &me,  lies  buried  in  the  "  new  " 
church. 

The  Hague  ('<  Gravenkaage,  104,095  inhabitants),  the  official  capital  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  one  <^  those  cities  which  owe  their  existmoe  not  to  advantages  of 
oommeroial  position,  bat  to  the  caprice  of  their  founders.  It  grew  up  around 
a  princely  shooting-box,  and  owes  its  name  to  a  game  jveserve,  or  haag.  The 
aspect  of  the  town  differs  from  that  of  all  others  in  the  country.  Canals  only, 
skirt  it,  and  the  large  sheet  of  water  in  its  centre  is  merely  ornamental,  ships 
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never  riding  upon  it.  Oomfortable  viUas,  the  homes  of  the  aristooraoy  of  birth 
and  wealth,  abound.  The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable  for  their  arohiteoture. 
In  front  of  the  Binnenhof,  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  Bameveldt  ascended  the 
scaffold,  to  whioli  the  jealousy  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  condemned  him.  Near  it  is 
the  gate  where  another  stadtholder  caused  the  brothers  De  Witt  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob.  The  picture  gallery,  in  the  Mauritshuis,  and  the 
public  library,  are  rich  in  treasures  of  art,  and  the  number  of  valuable  private 
collections  is  considerable.  A  fine  avenue  connects  the  Hague  with  the  favnurite 
seaside  resort  and  fishing  village  of  Scheveninffett.  Rytwyk  (2,840  inhabitants),  of 
treaty  memory,  lies  to  the  south-east. 

Leyden  (41,298  inhabitants),  on  the  Old  Rhine,  6  miles  above  its  mouth  at 
Katwyk  (5,486  inhabitants),  is  the  Lugdunum  Batavorum  of  the  Romans,  and  was 

Fig.  270.— Thi  Haovi  akd  SonTwiKOiir. 
tads  t !  MNMXto.  - 


anciently  defisnded  by  a  bwgt,  which  occupied  an  artificial  mound  raised  in  its 
centre.  It  is  fiunous  for  its  university,  founded  in  1576,  in  reo<^nition  of  the 
bravery  exhibited  by  the  citizens  during  the  siege  sustained  two  yean  before. 
Leyden  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  seventeentili  century,  but  wart 
and  foreign  competition  hav«  much  reduced  its  woollen  industry,  and  its  streets 
exhibit  little  animation.     The  soientifio  collections  are  many  and  valuaUA. 

Qouda  (17,070  inhabitants),  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  oooupies  a  fiiroor- 
able  position  for  commerce,  aiid  is  fiunous  for  "  dinkers,"  pipes»  and  cheese. 

North  Holland.— ^msfen/am  (296,200  inhabitants),  although  it  is  not  the 
seat  of  Ghovemment,  is  neverthslesg  the  veritaUe  oi^ital  <rf  tiie  N^^iarluMb.  As 
long  as  the  Zuidor  Zee  was  freely  navigabb,  its  position  on  a  well-sfaeltared  harbour 
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WM  mo«t  &?ounble  for  oarrying  on  oommwoe,  and  this  itooounts  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  city  only  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  island,  which  was 
then  dyked  in,  still  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  modem  oity,  which  is  out  up  by 
oonoentrio  and  radiating  oanals  into  ninety  distinct  islands,  joined  to  each  other  by 
orer  300  bridges.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  upon  piles,  and  it  was  with 
reference-  to  this  feature  that  Erasmus  said  he  knew  of  a  city  the  inhabitants 
of  which  perched  like  birds  upon  the  tops  of  trees.  The  royal  palace  rises 
upon  a  foundation  of  13,659  piles.  Amsterdam  is  certainly  an  original  city,  but 
can  hardly  be  likened  to  Venice,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  canals,  for  it  boasts 
neither  the  marble  palaces  nor  the  serene  sky  of  the  Quaen  of  the  Adriatic. 


Fig.  871.— LiTDinr. 


AiSatat'^bm  was  tihe  Imrthi^aoe  of  many  ismons  painters,  and  its  galleries  are 
rioh  in  1^09^  %  BMnbrandt,  Tan  d»  fLekt,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Dutch 
•ohc^  liH  tbi  Mwt  (Kf  a  uniTersity,  of  an  Academy  of  HdMioe,  and  an  Academy 
of  Arti,  vad  piasgpps  botaaiMl  and  zoolc^Mil  gardens,  a«  well  as  two  small  public 
pwka.  It*  opnt'siMMea,  however,  are  &r  too  limited  in  extent  for  a  city  anything 
but,rwnii|i>M#  ||^  its  «i^t«ry  ocMitiea.  %b  rain-water  collected  on  the  dunes 
is noir  ecmvegrid  ^  itIlMWttgh  pipei;  bat  nbtwitlkstunditig  the  extreme  cleanliness 
of  the^jiliabittiit^^e  d«ftth  rate  stiU  Mnonntt  t^  34  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

%^9  wventftn^  century  Arnvterdam  was  tiie  most  important  maritime  city 
of  3B!iui^  Imt  it  is  so  no  Ime^^Mwlj  1,200  nasek^  400,000  tons  burden 
annn^y  enter  its  ports  from  ftbroad,  which  is  &r  below  the  shipping  of  Bottetdam. 
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The  construction  of  a  oanal  to  the  Helder,  and  more  recently  of  another  to  Ymuiden 
(see  Figs.  279  to  281),  has  materially  helped  Amsterdam  to  maintain  its  rank  as  a 
maritime  city,  but  it  must  ultimately  share  the  &te  of  Venice,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  place  it  in  facile  communication  with  the  Rhine.  The  exuting  canals  are 
far  from  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  and  need  considerable  improvement. 

Ship-building  and  the  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery  are  the  principal 
occupations,  but  there  arer  also  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  a  variety 
of   other  industrial  estabUshments,  whUst  the  cutting  of  diamonds   is  more 
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especially  carried  on  by  Portugueee  Jews,  who  form  a  numerous  commmii^^  and 
are  justly  proud  of  their  co-rdigionist,  Baro9h  Spinoaa. 

ffaarkm  (84,»7  inhabitants),  since  thtodrainago  of  the  neightKwuteg  mew 
(Fig.  261),  has  considerably  giAied  in  population.  Oaptured  in  1672  by  1ii« 
Spaniards,  the  whole  garrisbn  and  many  citiwns  were  maisMred,  bnt  the  t<»im 
quickly  woovered  from  this  disaster,  and  became  fiunous  for  its  linen  indostiy,  wlUbh 
•till  flourishes.  Haarlem  boasts  of  many  great  men,  and  recently  a  statue  bag 
been  erected  to  Coster,  the  aUeged  inventor  of  printing.     Its  pieturo  gaUeries 
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contain  many  worits  by  Fnuu|Us^  vho  was  bom  heent  and  the  nmnber  of  learned 
aoeieties  is  ooonderable.    HiepaUio  promenades  are  amongst  tiie  most  pleuant  in 
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Holland,  and  although  a  bulb  can  no  longer  be  lold  for  £2,000,  the  cultiyaUon  of 
tulips  is  still  carried  on  with  great  profit. 

Zaandam  (12,778  inhabitants),  only  6  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Amsterdam, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  towns  in  the  NetherUnds.  Nowhere  else  are  windmiUs 
more  numerous,  and  they  are  employed  in  the  most  varied  branches  of  industry, 
grinding  corn,  crushing  oil  seeds,  sawing  timber,  and  doing  other  work.  The 
house  which  Peter  the  Great  inhabited  wh«i  he  worked  here  as  a  ship's  carpenter 
is  still  pointed  out,  but  there  are  no  longer  any  ship-yards. 

Alkmaar  (12,245  inhabitants)  stands  almost  in  the  oentre  of  the  peninsula  of 

Fig.  374.— AuuuAm. 
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Holland,  and  carries  on  an  important  tarade  in  cheese  and  tobacco.  At  JSkrgmt 
a  Tillage  to  the  north-west,  the  French,  in  1799,  defieated  an  Aiiglo^Biusi«&  army, 
l^e  Heldm-  (22,080  inhabitants),  a  strongly  fortified  town  with  a  harbour  of 
refuge  and  naval  luvenal,  oconpi«8  the  extremity  of  the  pemnraK  and  its  gnu* 
sweep  the  passage  of  the  HeUa^dnr,  ot  HeU-«gate,  which  leads  into  the  Zuider  JSee. 
Near  it  De  Bnyter  achieved  one  of  his  great  victories,  i^oioia^  the  towns  along 
the  western  shmre  of  the  Zuider  Zee  there  is. not  one  of  importance.  JfedemMI 
(2,187  inhabitants),  Enkhmun  (5,600  inhabitants),  and  Hoom  (9,764  inhabitants), 
formerly  &mou8  seaports,  are  decayed,  and  only  carry  on  a  coasting  trade  in 
.cheese  and  otitier  ^^oultural  produce,  as  do  also  Monniekendam  (2,733  inhabitaati^ 
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inhftbiteats).  It  was  within  the  wadls  of  Utreoht  that  the  provincM  of  the  Nether* 
UuDidi  loniMd  thenMelvea  into  a  Oon^eration,  and  to.  the  present  day  the  umversity 
is  a  atnmghcdd  of  Froteatantiam.  The  Boman  Trq/etfus  ad  JRhenutn  haa  retained 
its  importance  as  a  place  of  passage,  and  has  virtually  become  the  great  railway 
janotion  of  the  Netherlands,  whoioe  lines  branch  off  in  every  direction.  Its  trade 
in  com  and  cattle  is  vf  great  importance,  and  so  is  its  varied  manofaotaring 
industry.  The  Bhine  and  several  eanals  intersect  the  curious  old  town.  The 
<dd  fortifications  have  been  l«d  out  as  gardens,  anda  fine  Avemua  of  lindens,  known 
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as  the  Maliebaan,  or  Mall,  Btretchea  eastward  for  nearly  a  nule.  The  old  cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic  edifices  of  the  country,  but  has  been 
sadly  defaced  by  the  restorers,  who  took  possession  of  it  after  the  great  hurricane 
which  nearly  destroyed  it  in  1674.  Utrecht  has  numerous  superior  schools,  a 
meteorological  observatoty,  and  various  museums.  One  of  its  quarters  is  inhabited 
by  Jansenists,  whilst  the  Moravian  Brethren  have  established  themselves  at  SkUt,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ameriffoort  (13,678  inhabitants),  a  manufacturing 
town,  is  the  only  other  place  of  note  in  the  province. 

Gelderlani).— iVywc^cn  (23,009  inhabitants),  the  ancient  Noviomagu$,  is  built 
on  *'  seven  "  hills  rising  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Waal,  which  flows  through  the 
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southern  part  of  the  province.  Bis  historical  assoeiationa  abound  in  intwest. 
Upon  one  of  its  city  gates  may  be  read  the  oft-quoted  inscription,  "Melius  est 
bellicosa  libertas  qiiam  servitus  pacifiea."  Important  treatim  were  rigned  at 
Nymegen  in  1678  and  1679.  It  is  no  longer  a  fortress,  and  its  commercial 
dealings  with  Germany  have  assumed  gigantic  proportbns.  The  only  other  large 
town  on  the  Waal  is  Tiel  (8,861  inhabitants). 

Amhem  (38,017  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  province,  >  ddightMy 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  here  bounded  by  hills.  It  is  the  gayest 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  with  numerous  country  houses,  and  rapidly  increases  in 
population.    Lower  down,  the  Rhine  flows  past  Wageningen  (6,168  inhabttants)  and 
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JSMOmbui'ff  (6,662  inhabitants),  both  dismantled  fortresses.  Doeshurg  (4,617  inha- 
bitants), an  old  fortress,  and  Zutphm  (14,618  inhabitants),  proverbial  for  its  wealth, 
and  curious  on  account  of  its  old  ramparts,  are  the  principal  towns  on  the  Tssel. 

Apeldoom,  a  large  village  with  paper«mills  and  the  royal  country  seat  of  Loo 
near  it,  rises  in  the  centre  of  Yeluwe. 

Harderwyh  (6,445  inhabitants),  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  is  an  old  Hanse  town,  with 
a  silted-up  harbour,  but  still  of  some  importance  as  the  depdt  for  the  colonial  army. 

OvERTSSBL.— ZtM/fe  (21,593  inhabitants),  the  capital,  lies  between  the  rivers 
Tssel  and  Yeoht,  communicating  with  both  by  canals.  Its  position  is  damp, 
and  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Detmier  (18,575  inhalutants), 
higher  up  on  the  Tsael,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  manu&cturing  district  of 
the  Twenthe.  Kampen  (16,802  inhabitonts),  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a 
curious  old  town,  much  frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  which  brave  the  dangers  of 
the  Zuider  Zee.  The  leading  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  are  Emchede 
(5,626  inhabitants) ;  Oldenzaal  (3,085  inhabitants),  the  old  capital  of  the  Salian 
Franks ;  and  Uardmberg  (8,559  inhabitants),  the  latter  on  the  Upper  Yecht.  The 
b(^  to  the  north  of  that  river  have  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, partly  by  colonies  of  paupers,  orphans,  and  criminals  established  around 
Stemwyk  and  OmtrtenehanM,  but  more  largely  through  voluntary  labour. 

Drenthe.— ^sww  (7,472  inhabitants)  and  Meppei  (7,901  inhabitants),  both  in 
the  basin  of  the  Yecht,  are  the  only  towns  of  this  province,  the  largest  commune 
of  which,  that  of  Soogeaeen,  or  "  High  B(^,"  has  11,103  inhabitants. 
r  Fribsland.— 2>«M«infe«  (27,085  inhabitants),  the  capital,  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  towns  of  Holland,  though  not  interesting  in  other  respects.  The 
parishes  around  it  are  extennve  and  populous,  but  th«re  are  only  few  towns,  or 
even  villages.  Passing  Framker  (6,643  inhabitants),  an  old  university  town,  and 
the  place  where  the  Moononites  orig^ted,  we  reach  HarUngen  (1 1,043  inhabitants), 
the  great  maritime  emporium  of  the  province.  Farther  south,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Zuidw  Zee,  lies  vSKtirMm,  tiie  oldest  town  <tf  Frieslsnd,  anciently  a  powerful 
mMttber  of  the  Hanse,  but  now  a  decayed  village  of  600  inhabitants.  Bneek 
(9,990  inhabitants)  lies  inland  towards  the  south-east,  and  beyond  it  we  enter 
the  weahliy  parish  of  Sehoierkmd  (13,893  inhalntants),  the  prindpial  village  of 
whuh  is  JSTMrwiMM,  estaUidied  in  the  tuidst  ctf  a  reclaimed  bog. 

Gbonimobm.— The  capitd  of  the  same  name  (40,589  inhabitants),  though  an 
inland  town,  oommunioates  l^  canals  with  the  ports  of  Zoutkamp  and  Jk^l 
(5,578  inhabitants),  the  imeon  the  Lanwersee,  the  other  on  the  Dollart,  opposite  to 
the  G«nnan  town  of  Emdeo.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Ghroningen  was  (me  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  of  Northern  Eurt^,  but  it  is  so  no  longer,  nor  is  its  univer- 
rily  of  much  note.  The  island  of  Sehiermomikoog,  di  the  Lauweraee,  was  formerly 
rmioVned  for  its  bold  mariners,  but  now  tiie  inhabitantB  confine  thoiauMlves  almoat 
mttirely  to  agriculture.  Near  Wtmaoten  (6,168  inhabitents),  in  the  interior,  lies 
tiie  battle-field  pf  Metiigerke,  where  the  Dutch,  in  1568,  achieved  thdr  first  victory 
ov«r  tibe  E^Mniaitb.  lu  9ie  parish  of  P^ta,  to  the  south  of  that  town,  the  bogs 
are  bong  reclaimed  with  great  suooeas. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  NETHBBLANDS. 

■i 

I  HE  Netherlands  are  densely  peopled,  oonndering  tliat  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  consists  of  bogs  and  barren  tracts.  The  popnlatioi|^ 
is  most  closely  packed  in  the  provinces  of  HoUand  and  Utrecht, 
which  contain  nearly  one-half  of  it,  although  embracing  lees  than  a 
fourth  of  the  total  area.  Within  this  district  lie  the  three  largest 
towns  of  the  country,  and  popuktion  increases  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  The 
annual  increase  averages  about  1  per  cent.,  and  is  almost  solely  due  to  an  excess  6f 
births.  The  duration  of  life  (thirty-eight  years,  one  month)  is  less  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  would  be  less  still  if  it  weronot  for  thescrupulous  cleanliness 
of  the  people,  which  counteracts  the  deletenious  e&cU  of  a  damp  soil,  and  the 
generous  diet  which  the  wealth  of  the  country  pbees  within  r^aoh  of  nearly  alL 
The  death  rate  is  highest  in  Holland  and  Zealairf,  and  there  are  towns  where 
nearly  a  third  of  the  children  die  within  a  year  ci  their  burth. 

Agbiculture.— Marvellous  is  the  labour  expended  upon  the  drainage  of 
swamps  and  meres,  but  largo  aieas  have  not  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  bogs,  howevw,  are  gradually  being  reclaimed,  and  some  ci  them  have  been 
planted  with  rushes,  which  yield  a  crop  quite  as  profitable  as  com.  Still  it  i* 
curious  ttuit  the  Dutch,  at  vast  expense,  should  dyke  off  portions  (tf  tl]«e  sea,  instead 
of  planting  their  extensive  waste  hmds  with  trees.  The  existing  forei^  are  h.t 
from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  timber  and  brushwood.  If  sandy  tracts 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  Ihis  is  due  to  poor  santf&Mrm,  and  not  to 
wealthy  landowners. 

Bye  and  wheat  are  the  leading  bresd-stuib  grown.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
oats,  barley,  pulse,  and  beet-root  is  carried  on  extensively,  whilrt  amongst  so-eallad 
industrial  crops  rape  occupies  Uie^  first  place,  tpbaoco,  flax,  heeip,  and  ohioory  benig 
also  of  some  importance.  The  orchards  yield  an  abnn^ee  of  i#1m>  pranea,'  and 
cherries,  whilst  the  gardens  around  Haarlem  and  otjier  toVna  at«  noted  for  thrir 
fine  flowers  and  ornamental  shruba.  But  it  is  the  meadows  and  grass  lands  whidi 
produce  the  real  agricultural  weaMi  of  Hdland,  so  fiunoai iw  itadatry  hmgk  U  ' 
is  to  Dutch  covm  that  our  own  shorthorns  traoe  their  pedigree.    BaMn  txA  ehaese 
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are  amongat  the  most  important  articles  of  export.  The  breeds  of  horses  are  as 
highly  valued  as  those  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle.  The  large  horses  of  Zealand 
are  the  ancestors  of  our  dray-horses;  the  light-limbed  horses  of  Ameland  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  Spanish  jennets ;  the  black  trotting  horses  of 
Friesland  are  highly  prized  throughout  Holland ;  whilst  the  horses  of  Oelderland 
may  vie  in  beauty  with  those  of  Hanover  and  Holstein.    M.  de  Laveleye,  in  1860, 


Fig.  277.— Dwun  or  Population  hi  thm  KnHni.AmM. 
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valued  the  apieultuzal  produoe  of  HoUand  at  £20,000,000,:  and  we  may  safely 
assume  1^  it  has  doubled  «l|(e&* 

•  AgifaiKwil  steBrtics for  It7«:~Oi»a,l,4«aj»«am<17-ep«roairt.);  Mmmf$tM  Mkm, 
»7»IMMr«i(S'SparNnt.);  gnw iuuImf  MtatioB,  4i0.78S  sovm  («'<  peronit);  mmdoinaDd  putam, 
%m,li»  M«M  (SS-9  pot  octtt.);  woodi,  «M,S»  sens  (AS  per  oeat.) ;  water,  989,760  mfm  (4-8  per  cent) ; 
ntotlOviteil.  iMlgfi^  towum  Ac,  S,tSS,MO  mm  (17-6  per  eent.).    Avn^e  pradnoe  per  am,  fat 

tadMiT^wiHiiA^as^  ;«««■,  4«*er 

live  iteiOt  i->itO^OM  lM>M%  •88,li8  0011%  84a,aM  otber  Iribkde  gf  ostd%  Ml,067  id^ 
in,08i  fMrts.    It  1871 11,817  toM  irf  tMMtt  ud  H.«8i  toM  eldiaeie  mM  utde. 
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Common  lands  are  rapidly  diminishing,  but  another  kind  of  tenure,  known  as 
hekJem-regt,  is  gradually  extending  from  Groningen.  Under  it  the  tenants,  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  rent  to  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  are  not  disturbed,  and 
may  sublet  or  sell  the  farms  they  hold,  and  transmit  them  to  their  heirs.  Under 
this  tenure  agriculture  is  prospering,  and^  Groningen  has  taken  the  lead  in  mai^ 
improvements. 

Industry. — As  a  manufacturing  country  Holland  does  not  rank  as  high  as  in 

Fig.  278.— Thi  "Baijpmmts.  Oaham  of  th«  NirMMLAHOfc 
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agriculture.  There  is  but  little  coal,  and  clay,  used  in  the  manufcoture  of  earthen- 
vwure  and  clinkers,  is  the  only  mineral  product  of  any  importance.  Still  the  cotton- 
mills  of  the  Twenthe  and  the  olotih  factories  of  Brabant  are  of  some  importance,  and 
wooUen  stuffs  are  exported  even  to  Belgium.  Maastricht  has  ghiss  koii«es  and 
machine  shops,  whilst  Sohiedain  is  known  throughout  the  worfd  for  its  diBtillaries. 
OoMMBBCE.— In  1652,  when  Cromwell  forbade  the  importation  ol  British 
colonial  produce  in  foreign  bottoms,  the  Dutch  had  a  commercial  marine  oM6,000 
vessels  and  900,000  tons,  equal  to  the  combined  marines  of  the  rest  of  Eumpe.  At 
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that  time  HoUand  w^s  mainly  dependent  up<ni  its  fisheries  and  commerce.  Later 
on,  differential  does  dosed  foreign  ports  against  Dutch  vesseU  and  during  the 
FreBoh  occupation  they  rotted  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam.  The  decadence  of  the 
Dutch  maritime  power  is  not,  however,  solely  due  to  foreign  rivalry.  It  was 
brought  about,  in  a  large  measure,  by  the  maintenance  of  obsolete  monopolies, 
now  fortunately  abolished.  The  herring  fishery,  a  "  mine  of  gold "  in  former 
times,  and  still  of  considerable  impoitanoei,  though  oicouraged  by  bounties,  has 
not  been  able  to  maintain  its  old  markets  iu  {he  Una  of  the  unfettered  competition 
of  the  Scotch. 

The  decrease  in  Dutch  commerce  is,  however,  only  relative,  and  since  the 

Fig.  379.'-Thi  Qaotm  hub  Parrilr. 
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removali)f  obsolete  reetrioti«is  has  (moe  more  steadily  increased.  Much  of  it  is 
tnmsit  tiide  between  Bnglaad  «nd  nune  distpat  eoun^ea  and  Germany,  and 
English  veiHnls  ave  more  laa^Iy  engaged  in  it  thaa  Diitch  onea.* 

In  the  STftherlai^  transport  V  ""^^  U>  carried  to  an  extent  altogether 
beyond  the  exp^nenee  d!  other  countries.  The  principal  canals  have  a  length  of 
1,507  mile%  baddea  which  there  are  1,101  mUeaof  riter  highway.  Seveural  of 
the  canala  are  works  of  which  tiio  Dutdi  may  be  justly  proud.    Ilie  ship  canal, 

•  Imjfom  (imanlHmdiw} :— 1S70,  4M,e24,M4;  1870,  Mr,MS,SM.  Xxporto  :— 1870,  itM,164,700 ; 
1878,  <4S,4M,t88.  Thia  ia  exetiuive  of  tanrii  (H^mfilt  Umjalbttti  te  W9  fnm  «t«9«d, 
883,010  tcnti  van  Buii^  The  moiks  ooiwiiied,  in  1878, «!  1,838  mH>-§cihig  tmhIs  of  410,737  tona. 
Bailw«3r%  1,120  nilm ;  Mcgn^to,  3,180  milat. 
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constructed  in  1819  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Helder,  was  looked  upon 
the  time  as  a  remarkable  achievement.  But  soon  the  merchants  began  to  com- 
plain  about  its  great  length  (62  mile.),  it.  insufficient  depth  (18« Jeet)^*» 
liability  to  become  dosed  by  ice,  and  its  expowd  porition  near  Petten  ^Fig.  879). 
where  the  ocean  is  perpetually  threatening  an  irruption.    It  wa.  revived,  there- 


Fig.  380.— Tbb  Gam al  or  th>  Y. 
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fore,  to  construct  a  new  canal,  the  engineers  naturally  ohoodng  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  known  as  Holland  op  t^n  mabt.  Thi.  canal  of  the  Y,  constructed 
since  1858,  has  a  length  of  26.886  yards,  and  is  207  feet  in  width.  Its  depth, 
as  far  as  the  great  flood-gate  at  Ymuiden,  is  only  13  feet,  but  beyond  it  deepens 
to  25  feet.  The  harbour  at  Ymuiden  is  formed  by  two  piers,  each  5,000  feet 
in  length,  and  covers  an  area  of  297  acres.     The  entite  work  ooet  nearly 

Fig.  Ml.— SwcfMOH  or  ras  Pna  Hbad  at  Ymvidbm. 


£4,000,000  sterling,  a  conuderaHle  pbrtion  of  which,  it  \r  <  r  )d,  will  b»  tcwnnA 
by  the  sale  of  land  reolaiiQed  ^n  both  side,  of  the  oanal. 

Rotterdam,  threatened  with  being  cut  off  from  the  sea  altogether,  in  con- 
Mquenoe  of  the  formation  of  bars  and  the  sUting  up  of  ite  eftuarie^  contented 
itMlf  with  a  oanal  far  less  ambitious  in  design  than  that  of  tibe  Y.    It  was  eoa- 
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sid«red  raffidrat  to  oat  a  "new  water-waj"  aoroas  the  Hoek  yan  Holland 
(Fig.  282),  and  to  protect  thia  new  mouth  of  the  Soheur  by  means  of  pien, 
6,660  and  6,070  feet  in  length.  The  remit,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
reaUaed  expectations,  for  the  new  canal  is  slowly  silting  up. 

The  first  Dutch  railway  was  built  in  1837,  and  the  network  now  embraces 
1,120  milee.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering  works  in  connection 
with  it  is  the  naduct  at  Moerdyk,  which  spans  the  Hollandsche  Diep  at  a  spot 
where  it  is  8,8fi5  feet  in  width.     (See  Fig.  284.) 

Prosperity  is  perhaps  more  universal  in  the  NeUierlands  than  in  most  other 
countries  in  Europe.    There  are  peasants  in  Friealand  and  elsewhere  credited  with 

fig.  283.-0A1IAL  or  ras  Hrax  tan  HotuxD. 
SMto  1 :  loo/xm. 
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the  poaseiwion  of  "tons  of  gold."  Nor  are  these  rich  yeomen  slow  to  display 
their  weidth  in  plate  and  jewdlory,  and  even  their  (BOwhousefl  th^  oeeasunudly 
provide  with  curtained  windows,  curious  china,  and  rare  flowers.  But  the  contrast 
h«llswmiilxmwAi^^  towns  is  dil  the  more  striking. 

Education. — ^Attendance  at  st&ocd  is  not  comjKilBory,  and  as  yet  by  no  means 
univenal  Thousands  of  diildreyi  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  education,  and 
even  in  North  Holland  14  per  cent  of  the  adults  are  unable  to  read.  The  instruc- 
tion in  Hie  public  schools  is  secular,  but  about  one-fourth  of  the  children  attend 
denominational  private  schools.  There  are  tiiree  univerinties.  As  linguists  the 
Dutch  probably  excel  all  other  nations.    Many  are  able  to  converse  in  Fzradt, 
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G^enoan,  «nd  Snglkh,  bendes  frequently  poaMwing  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  of  some  oriental  tongue. 

In  matters  of  education  Holland  has  allowed  herself  to  be  distanced  by  other 
nations.  Is  this  a  sign  of  mental  apathy  and  moral  decay  ?  ,  We  hesitate  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  aflSrmatiye. 

OovERMMKNT. — Holland,  as  a  constitutional  state,  presents  the  same  featurea 
as  most  other  European  monarchies.    Formerly  each  town  had  its  self -elected 

Fig.  38S.— Bailwat  Map  or  ths  NannuAinw. 
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"  council  of  wise  men,"  but  now  the  burgomaMters  are  appointed  by  the  King,  whibl 
the  Communal  Council  is  elected  1^  those  oiiiEMis  who,  aootnding  to  locality,  pay 
from  18s.  to  £6  ISs.  in  direct  taxes.  The  provinoea  are  gbremed  by  oommis- 
sion^rs  appointed  by  the  Sing,  whose  authority  is  somewhat  curtailed  Ittj  the 
ProTincial  Estates,  elected  by  citiaena  paying  £1  18s.  to  £13  7b.  in  tazes^  TIm 
same  limited  constituency  elects  the  eighty  membns  of  the  Seocnid  Ohambw, 
whilst  the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  are  nominated  Irf  the 
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Provincial  Entates,  and  are  required  to  possess  very  high  property  qualifications. 
The  two  chambers  united  form  the  Siaten  Oeneraal. 

The  King  enjoys  the  usual  privUeges  and  immunities  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  and  receives  a  dvil  list  of  £79,100.  He  appointo  his  Secretaries  of 
State,  as  well  as  the  members  of  hia  Privy  Council,  nnd  nominates  the  judges,  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court  being  selected  by  him  firom  a  of  five  candidates  presented 
by  the  Second  Climber.     There  are  courts  of  justice  in  each  of  the  106  cantons 

Fig.  284.— Tub  Bulwat  Yudoot,  niah  IfomoTK. 


and  thirty-Sve  arrondtssements,  beeidea  five  superior  oourts,  and  a  Supreme  Court 
of  fifteen  members.    All  judgea,  «xoe|rt  tiuMe  of  inlbior  courts,  are  irremovable. 

The  Beformed  Church  was  disertabliahed  in  1870,  although-the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  it.  The  $om«a  Catholics  are  in  a  majority  in  the 
provinces  of  Limbnrg  and  Brabant,  and  ganeiaUy  carry  the  elections,  for  religious 
di^r«aces  largely  enter  into  poli^w.    Jews  are  numerous  in  the  larger  towns.* 

The  Abmt  is  partly  recruited  by  vohmtary  enlistment,  partly  by  conscription. 

«.xA^  *"•  «iew  w«w  a,«r«.7M  nanlMn  at  the  Befonnod  Ghimli,  68,e«rtatlMniu,  l,SlS,On  Bomim 
etOtaiiM,  C«,7«7  (M  tMlRdter  oA  oOhp  C%cii»KBl,  liod  WfiSt  3«m.  In  1829  the  C^hdks  vera 
S8>8  p«r  cent,  of  ttw  popnUrtioii ;  IB  1860  ooljr  se'6  par  osnt. 
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THB  METHEELAND8. 


Oonwripts  uratlly  tene  iwdf  month*  with  the  ooloon.  and  afWrwMdt  attwid 
four  annual  drilb  of  nx  waeks  eaoh.  The  MiUtui,  or  SehutUrv,  induAm  aU  dtimi 
up  to  flfty-fire,  hut  in  waUty  only  40,000  men  are  organiwd.  The  colonial  troope 
are  in  a  large  meamire  foreign  mercenaries  The  regular  army  Aumbew  02,000 
men,  the  colonial  army  36,000.  ^  ^ 

The  Navy,  which  under  the  lead  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  waa  one  of  the 
mort  formidahle  in  Europe,  oonaiite  at  preeent  of  19  irondada,  70  ateamen.  and 
17  sailing  TeMela,  with  an  armament  of  607  gune.  It  i«  manned  hy  8,040  offioera 
and  men,  including  marines. 

The  Dutch  Oowkim  exceed  the  mother  country  flfty-l^ar  time*  in  area,  and 
MYcn  time,  in  popuUtion,  and  vaatty  contribute  to  the  Jloariahing  commerce  of 
the  country.    SUtery  waa  aboliahed  in  them  in  1868. 

The  National  Rbybkub.  principally  raiaed  hy  indireei  taxation,  amounted  m 
1878  to  £9,626,320,  balancing  the  expenditure,  one-ttiird  of  which  i»  exi^nded 
upon  army  and  navy.    There  ia  a  national  debt  of  £79,»76,000. 
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